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BOOK    XXXVIII. 

SECT.     I. 

f^ M  SAR  Praetor.     Cato  'Tribune.     A  comparifon  between 

^  them^  by  Sallujl.  defar  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  etidea- 
vours  to  give  Catulus  trouble  on  account  of  rebuilding  the 
Capitol,  but  to  no  piirpofe^  He  is  again  impeached  by  Cu- 
rius  and  Fettius,  as  an  accomplice  in  Catiline  s  confpiracy. 
Several  are  condemned  on  the  accujalion  of  Vettius.  Vcttius 
renders  himfelf  fifpeoled.  The  Tribune  Metellus  'Nepos  at- 
tacks Cicero^  and  is  checked  by  the  Senate.  The  fame  Tri- 
bune, fupported  by  Ccefar.,  propofes  a  law  to  recall  Pompey 
with  his  arr/ty  into  Italy,  to  reform  and  pacify  the  Sti.tc. 
Cato  demanded  the  Tribunitian  dignity,  merely  with  a  view 
of  cppofing  the  turbule^it  defigns  of  Metellus.  A  mean  which 
he  imagined  zvoidd  weaken  the  power  of  Cafar.  He  refifts 
the  law  of  Metellus,  with  a  confiancy  that  was  ahnofi  a  pro- 
digy. The  Conful  Marenaref cues  Cato  from  da:: ger.  The 
enterprize  of  Metellus  fails.  Metellus  and  Ccefar  are  forbid, 
by  the  Senate,  to  exercife  the  funSllons  of  their  employ njcuts. 
C<sfar  fubmits,  and  is  re-  efxablifbed.     Cato  cbtains  the  fame 

.  favour  for  Metellus.  What  part  Cicero  took  in  this  whole 
affair.  P empty  repudiates  Mucia.  The  triumph  of  ^ 
Metellus  Cretiais.  The  ele^ion  of  Confulsfor  the  year  fol- 
lowing. The  Character  of  Clodius.  He  profanes  the  niyfte- 
ries  of  the  Good  Goddefs.  Preparations  for  the  procefs  againji 
him.  Cicero  depofes  againft  Clodius.  The  Judges  fiffcr 
themfdves  to  be  corrupted.  Clodius  is  abfolved.  Cicero  re- 
animates the  courage  of  good  men,  whom  this  judgment  had 
difmayed.  Pc  mpey,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  difbands  his 
troops.  The  equivocal  conduSl  of  Pompey.  Pompey s  buys  the 
Confulfhip  for  Ajranius.  A  fruitlefs  attempt  of  Pompey  to 
gain  over  Cato.  Indians  drove  by  a  tempejl  on  the  coafts  of 
Germany,     The  third  triumph  of  Pompey,  i 

Seft.  II.  The  death  of  Catulus.  Cenfors.  Games.  The  bears 
cf  Numidia.  The  heginrdng  of  the  cuflom  to  interrupt  the 
combats  of  the  gladiators,  by  going  to  dinner.  '  Motion^  in 
Gaul.  The  expedition  of  Scaurus  againjt  A''etas,  King  of 
one  part  of  Arabia.  ^  Cicero  governs  Afia  for  the  fpaci  of 
thrayears.     The  Pvchorforp  of  Otlavius,  fithcr  of  Aug  /' 
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tas.  His  condu5l  in  the  government  of  Macedonia.  His 
death.  .  'The  charaoler  «?/  the  two  Confuls.  The  authority 
of  the  Stuat^e  ivas  at  that  time  weahnedj  ard  the  order  of 
Kn''gbts  turned  out  of  it.  Pompey  demands  the  confirmation 
of  his  aUs.  Luaillus  oppofes  it  in  the  Senate.  Alaw  pro- 
pofdly  a  Tribune  of  thePeople^  to  r-ffgn  lands  to  the  fol~ 
diers  of  Pompey.  The  ambiguous  conduB  cf  Cicero.  The 
Confiil  Metellus  oppcfs  the  law.  Motions  of  the  Helvetii  in 
Caul.  The  Conful  is  put  inloprifon  by  the  Tribune  Flavius. 
The  conflancy.  of  the  Ccvful.  Pompey  allies  with  Clodius, 
Clodius  attempts  to  make  himfelf  a  Plebeian^  to  get  the  office 
cf  Tribune.  Cafar.^  at  the  expiration  of  his  Pratorfloip^ 
having  the  province  of  Ulterior  Spain  affigncd  to  him.,  is 
flopped  by  his  creditors^  when  he  would  have  gone  thither. 
Craffus  delivers  him  from  the  'mofi;  importunate.  The  faying 
of  Cafar  concerning  a  pitiful  little  town  in  the  Alps.  He 
creates  a  war  in  Spain.  An  admirable  a£lion  of  one  of  Ca- 
far's  foldiers.  C^cfar's  adminiflration  belov.d.  He  returns 
into  Italy.,  and  declines  a  triumph  to  gain  the  Confuljhip.  He 
forms  the  tiiumvirate.  Is  named  Conful  with  Bibulus.  A 
law  to  abulijlj  tolls  and  duties  to  be  paid  upon  entering  Rome 
or  any  parts  of  Italy.  Apiece  of  painting  in  frefco  brought 
from  Lacedeuionia  to  Rome,  38 

Scd.  III.  The  factious  behavimr  of  Ccefar  in  his  Confdfhip. 
Two  cuftorns  efiab'ifhed  or  renewed  by  him,  according  to 
Scutomus.  The  Agrarian  laws  pre fnted  to  the  Senate  by 
Ccef.r.  The  Senators  filent.  The  fie  a  dine fs  of  Cato.  Cte- 
far  fends  Cato  to  pri fen.,  afterwards  releafes  him.  Declares 
in  Senate,  that  he  will  go  and  addrefs  himfef  to  the  People. 
He  tries  in  vain  to  gain  ever  his  CoUegue.  Pompey  and 
Craffus  approve  of  the  law  publickly.  The  law  pajjes.  Bi' 
buhis  is  forced  tojlmt  himfelf  up  in  his  ozvn  houfe  for  eight 
mor.ths  entirely.  C<£far  acls  as  if  he  was  fole  Conful.  An 
oath  added  by  dffar  to  his  law.  Cato  refufes  atfirjl  to  take 
this  oath;  and  afterwards fubfiiits  to  it.     The  uncertainty 

•  of  Cicero  concerning  the  law  of  Cafar,  In  pleading  for  his 
CoUegue  Anthony,  he  complains  of  theprefentftate  of  affairs. 
In  confcciuence  of  which  Ccefar  brings  Clodius  into  the  order 
cf  the  People.  The  affair  and  condemnation  of  Anthony. 
The  territory  of  Capua  dijiributed  by  virtue  of  Ccefar'' s  law. 
Capua  made  a  colony.  Co- far  grants  the  Knights -who 
farmed  the  public  revenue  in  Af.a  the  abatement  they  re-- 
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quired.  He  gets  the  auls  of  Tompey's  GemralJJnp  con-^ 
firmed,^  and.  caufes  the  province  of  Afjyria  and  Gaul  to  be 
given  to  himfef.  C^far  caufes  the  Kings  Arioviftus  and 
Ptolomy  Auleles  to  he  acknowledged  friends  and  allies  to  the- 
Commonwealth.  'The  avidity  of  C^far  for  money.  Cafar 
marries  his  daiightir  to  Pompey.  He  marries  Calphurnid 
himfelf.  Pifo  and  Gabinius  efcape  fom  the  fever  ity  of  juf- 
tice  by  the  credit  of  Cafar  and  Pompey.  Hijiorical  anec- 
dotes compofed  by  Cicero.  His  indignation  againjt  the  Tri- 
umvir ale.  His  fntiments  with  refpe£f  to  Pompey.  The 
difccntent  of  the  People  againft  Pompey  and  Cefar  fhews  it- 
felf  at  the  public  fpeolacles.  Cicero'' s  reflexions  upon  the 
impotent  complaints  of  the  Roman  citizens.  He  givts  him- 
felf up  entirely  to  his  pleading.  He  is  acciffed,  withfeveral 
others  J  by  a  fcoundrel  fellow  of  having  a  defign  to  affafjinate 
Pompey.  The  danger  which  threatens  Cicero  on  the  part  of 
Clodius.  The  behaviour  of  Pompey  and  Ca:far  with  regard 
to  Cicero^  in  this  conjun^ure,  Clodius  prevents  Bibulus^s 
haranguing  the  People^  at  his  going  out  of  his  Confulfmp^  59 

BOOK    XXXIX. 

Secfl.  I.  Materials  zv  anting  to  furnifio  a  diet  all  of  the  fe  ere*  in- 
trigues which  brought  about  the  exile  of  Cicero,  C'odius 
fupported  by  the  two  Confuls.  Their  chara5fers.  The  Tri- 
umvirs favour  Clodius.  Clodius^  to  prepare  the  way  to  at- 
tack Cicero^  propofes  laws  of  different  kinds.  Cicero^  de- 
ceived by  Clodius.,  lets  all  his  laws  pafs  quietly.  Clodius 
propofes  a  law  which  condemns  to  baniflrmsrJ  any  one  who 
caufes  the  death  of  a  citizen  without  the  form  of  prccsfs, 
Cicero  puts  on  mourning.  Refiexi.-.ns  on  this  ft  ep.  All  the 
orders  of  the  State  inter  eft  themf  Ives  for  Cicero.  A  la-w 
propofed  by  Clodius  to  aftign  governments  to  the  Confuls.^ 
The  Senate.,  by  public  deliberation^  put  on  mourning  with 
Cicero.  Clodius  a^m^s  all  the  mob  of  Rome.  The  rage  of 
Gabinius.  An  ordinance  of  the  Confuls^  which  enjoins  the 
Senators  to  quit  their  mourning.  F if  declares  plainly  to 
Cicero^  that  he  does  not  pretend  tq  defend  h  'm.  Pompey 
aba?idons  him.  An  aft'enibly  of  the  People^  in  which  the 
Corfuls  explain  themfelves  in  a  manner  difadva.ntcgeous  to  the 
caufe  of  Cicero.  The  double  danger  cf  Cicero^  jrom  Clo- 
dius^ and  from  fhe  Confnls  and  Ceefar.  Hortenfms  andCato 
advife  Cicero  to  retire.     He  leaves  Rome.     Cii  ero's  area'/n. 
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A  law  brought  againfi  Cicero  by  name.  It  paJTes^  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  concerning  the  departments  of  the  Con- 
fuJs.  Cicero'' s  goods  fold,  and  his  houfes  pillaged  by  the  Con- 
fids.  Clodliis  feizes  on  the  lands  belonging  to  Cicero's  houfe, 
and  confe crates  apart  of  it  to  the goadefs  Liberty.  Cicero^ 
repxdfed  by  the  Prater  of  Sicily,  goes  into  Greece,  and  ar- 
rives- at  Dyrrachium.  Planciiis  gives  him  an  afylum  at 
T'heffaionica.  The  exccffve  grief  of  Cicero.  His  complaints 
againji  his  friends.  A  jufification  of  their  condu5i.  Cato 
and  Cafar  depart,  one  Jor  the  IJland  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
other  for  Gaul.  The  claims  "pretended  by  the  Romans  to  Egypt 
and  the  ifland  of  Cyprus.  Clodius  offended  by  Ptolomy  King 
oj  Cyprus.  The  law  of  Clodius  to  reduce  that  ifland  to  a  Ro- 
man province.  The  King  of  Cyprus  has  not  the  courage  to 
throw  his  treafurcs  ihto  the  fea.  He  puts  an  end  to  his  life  by 
fc'ifon.  The  great  exatlnefs  of  Cato  in  gathering  together  the 
richer  of  this  King.  The  precautions  he  took  in  tranfporting 
them.  His  books  of  accounts  loft.  Piis  return  to  Rome.  Clodius 
xavils  with  him  to  no  purpofe.  The  Mdilefloip  of  Scaurus. 
The  i)!  credible  pomp  of  the  games  he  gave  to  the  People.  The 
games  given  by  Curio.,  89 

Sedt.  11.  Mens  favourable  difpofJions  in  the  caufe  of  Cicero, 
Pcmipiy  infulted  by  Clodius^  returns  to  Cicero.  The  debate 
of  the  Senate,  onthefirftofjune,  in  favour  of  Cicero.  The 
oppofiiicn  of  the  Tribune  JElius.  Combats  between  Clodius 
■and  Gi  binius,  who  fded  with  Pompey.  The  arrival  of 
Cicero'' s  brother  at  Rome.     The  hatred  of  the  public  fhcws 

■  itfelf  all  manner  of  ways  aga'mft  Clodius.  Ckdius  returns 
to  the  party  of  the  r  gid  Republicans.  Pompey  fearing  that 
Clodius  might  make  forne  attempt  upon  his  life,  fhuis  him- 
felf  up  in  his  houfe.     The  Conjulsft;ll  continue  in  oppoftion 

■  to  Cicero.  The  A-Pcgift  rates  are  appointed  for  the  following 
year.  New  efforts  of  the  Tribunes  in  favour  of  Cicero  with- 
out effi-5f.     Cicero  is  much  troubled  at  a  decree  rf  the  Senate 

•  in  favour  of  the  Ccnfuls  appointed,  Sextius,  one  of  the  ap- 
pointed Tribunes^  goes  into  Gaul  to  obtain  Ctsfays  confent  to 
recall  Cicero.  Tribunes  of  the  neo)  College  gained  by  the 
fatlion  of  Clodius.     Lentulus  propofs  Cicero'' s  bufrnefs  to 

'  the  Senate.  The  advice  of  tctta.  The  advice  of  Pompey. 
The  Tribune  Gavianus  prevents  the  conchfton  of  it.  Eight 
Tribunes  propofe  the  affair  to  the  People.     The  violence  of 

~  Cl^d.us.     A  great  f.augbter.     Milo  undertakes  to  put  a  flop 

to 
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to  the  fury  of  Clcdius.  His  charaBer.  Be  accufes  Clodius. 
Be  Gppofes  force  to  force.  A  total  fufpenficn  of  off  airs  in 
Rome.  'The  befi  -part  of  the  Commonwealth  take  the  buji- 
nfs  upon  themfeives.  Lentulus  the  Conful  fnds  arciilar 
letters  to  all  th-  People  of  Itaj.  The  applaufes  cf  the  mul- 
titude. Incredible  movem'rnts  in  Rome  afid  ell  through  Italy 
in  favour  of  Cicero.  An  cffemhly  cf  the  Senate  in  the  Ca- 
pitol,  and  a  Smalufconfultum  for  ordering  Cicero's  being  re- 
called. An  cffembly  of  the  People.,  wherein  Lentulus  and 
Pompey  exhott  and  anvnate  the  citizens.  A  new  decree  cf 
the  Senate  in  favour  of  Cicero.  A  foiemn  affembly  ty  cen- 
turies., wherein  the  affair  is  finally  determined.  Cicero's 
abode  at  Dyrrachiura  for  eight  months.  Plis  departure 
from  that  city.  Bis  triumphant  entry  into  Rome.  Bis 
hoiifes  in  the  city  and  in  country  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  the 
Republic.  By  Cicero's  advice,  the  [uper-imendance  of  corn 
and  provifions  through  all  the  Empire  is  decreed  to  Pompey. 
The  murmurings  of  the  rigid  Republicans  againfl  Cicero. 
His  anfwer.  Pompey  rejlores  plenty  to  Ro"me  The  vio- 
lences of  Clodius  againfi  Cicero  and  Milo.  Clcdius  is  chofe 
Mdile.  The  death  of  Luctdhis.  A  characier  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Callidius,  128 

BOOK     XL. 

Se6V.  I.  A  preliminary  reflection.  The  boundaries  and  diviflon 
of  Gaul.  The  manners  of  the  Gauls.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Aquitani,  the  Bel^^,  and  the  Celta.  The  Gauls 
make  ufe  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  their  a5is.  A  multiplicity 
of  people  in  Gaul  forming  one  national  body.  Two  factions 
divide  all  Gaul.  Particular  faElions  among  each  People., 
and  in  each  Canton.  Two  difl'ingivfhed  and  illufrious  or- 
ders among  the  Gauls.,  the  Druids.,  and  the  Nobles.  The 
People  accounted  as  nothing.  The  Druids  were  the  Pri  fts^ 
the  Philofophers.,  the  Po.ts,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Nation. 
The  education  of  the  Druids.     The  chief  of  the  Druids. 

■  The  general  affemblies  in  the  country  of  Char tr air, e  or  Char- 
tres.  The  Nobles  all fowdht  on  horfeback.  Continually  en- 
gaged in  war.  The  form  of  their  government  Arifiocraticctl. 
Silence  impofd  on  private  per fons  concerning  the  affairs  of 
State.  The  barbarous  cuftcms  of  the  Cauls.  An  ^;.'./- 
able  charaEler  of  the  Genius  of  the  Gauls.  T'heir  vAonr. 
They  want   perfeverance.      Their   levity.      Thdr    bcdny 
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'  advantages.  The  tajle  of  the  Gauls  fcr  magmficence 
Much  gold  in  Gaul,  'ike  trade,  '^hc  •Religion  of  the  Gauls, 
Human  viSJims.  Their  principal  Divinities.  The  Gauls 
pretend  to  be  the  ijjue  of  the  \jOci  of  the  dead.  They  begin 
their  natural  day  ct  the  fet ting  of  the  Sun.  Their  domeftic 
ufages.  Their  marriages.  Their  funerals.  The  glory  of 
the  arms  of  the  Gauls.  C^efar.,  hitherto  a  faRious  citizen^ 
is  beginning  to  be  one  of  the  greatefi  warriors.  His  glory 
effaces  that  of  all  the  oih^r  Roman  Gejierals.  He  makes 
himfelf  adored  by  the  foldirrs,  and  aninir.tes  them  tdth  his 
fire.  Some  wonderful  paffages  on  this  fubje^l.  He  knows 
how  to  reward  with  ^naj^nificence^  andfbew  an  exar/.ple  of 
the  contempt  of  dangers  and  fat'gues.  His  prodigious  acti- 
vity. The  eafiYicfs  and  fweetnefs  of  his  manners.  Exam- 
ples of  them^  159 
Sect.  IL  Motions  of  the  Alkbrogcs  fome  time  before  Cccfar's 
entry  into  Gaul.  The  Hclvetii.,  encouraged  by  Orgetcrix^ 
refolve  to  leave  their  country.^  and  fettle  thcmf elves  eljewherc. 
Orgetorix  afpires  at  making  himflf  King.  Is  about  to  be 
profectitcd.,  dies.  His  plan  fill  followed.  1.  he  Helvetii  be- 
gin their  march.  They  ^ajk  leave  of  Cajar  to  pafs  the  Rhone, 
which  he  refufes  them.  They  pafs  the  Defile  between  Mount 
Jura  and  the  Rhone.  C^far  overtakes  them  at  the  paff'  ge 
of  the  So  an.  He  beats  the  Tigurins  on  t  hi:  fide  that  river. 
He  pajfes  it.,  and  pur f lies  the  body  of  that  nation  An  em- 
bafjy  from  the  Helvetii.  A  battle  (f  the  horfe.,  wherein  the 
Helve  til  are  Vigors.  The  treafon  of  Dumnorix  the  Eduan. 
Cafar  pardons  him  in  ccnfideralion  of  hjis  brother  Ijivi  iacus. 
Through  the  fault  of  an  OJpctr^  C^far  lofes  an  opportunity 
that  he  had  managed  to  beat  the  Helvetii.  They  came  to 
attack  C^efar,  and  are  vanquifhed.  The  refi  of  the  con- 
quered army  are  obliged  to  Jiirrender.  Cafar  fends  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  He  is  defired  by  the  Gauls  to  undertake 
the  war  againft  Aiiovifius,  I  he  occafion  of  this  war. 
C^far  demands  an  interviezv  with  Aricvftus,  which  te  de- 
mes  him.  C^efar  marches  againfl  Arioviftus.  He  makes 
himfclf  fure  of  Befanfcn.  The  terror  which  fpread  itfelf 
through  the  Roman  army.  The  admirable  toridutt  of  Cdfar 
to  re-animate  the  courage  of  his  men.  The  fnccefs  anfwtrs 
to  ?/,  and  the  troops  march  with  confJencc  againjl  the  ene- 
m\.  An  iiUerview  letween  Ariovjlus  and  Cccfar,  The 
confrcnce  broke  off  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Germans.     Cicfary 
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at  the  requeji  of  Ariovijtus^  fends  deputies  to  him.  T'hat 
Prince  puts  them  in  chains.  Cfar,  fevernl  times,  offers 
battle  to  Ariovifus,  who  declines  it.  'The  fuperfiiticus  rea- 
fon  for  this  refufal.  Cif far  forces  the  Germans  to  come  to  ' 
en  engagement^  and  gains  thevi.iiry.  He  recovers  Lis  two 
deputies.  C^efar  goes  topafs  the  winter  i7i  Cif alpine  Gaul,  183 

Se6l.  III.  Co'far^s  fecond  campaign  in  Gaul.  The  en, federa- 
tion of  the  Belg^  againfi  the  R^majts.  Goes  to  his  army, 
and  arrives  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  of  the  Beh^. 
The  Rhemi  make  their  fubmffion  to  C^efar.  C^efar  g'  es  to 
incamp  on  the  other  fide  tie  river  Aifne.  Stv'eral  enter- 
prizes  of  the  BelgdS,  all  without  Juccefs.  They  fepar ate  and 
retire  every  one  to  his  own  country.  Cafar  purfnes  them, 
and  kills  a  great  number  of  them.  He  reduces  to  obedience 
thofe  of  Sciffons,  of  Beauvcis,  and  of  Amiens.  The  pride 
of  the  Nervii.  They  prepare  themfelves  to  reaive  the  Ro- 
man army.  A  bloody  battle,  wbtrem  the  Romans  remain 
conquerors.  Cafar  attacks  the  Aduatici.  The  furprize  of 
the  Aduatici  on  feeing  the  Romayi  machines.  They  furren- 
der.  Their  fraud  followed  zvith  the  worft  fuccefs.  The 
maritime  coafi  of  Celtica  fubdued  by  P.  Craffus.  Erabaffes 
from  the  German  nations  to  Cccfar.  Rejcieiyigs  ordered  for 
fifteen  days  at  Ro?ne,  on  account  of  Gcfar^s  victories.  Gal- 
hay  C^far*s  Lieutenant,  makes  war  duri;7g  the  winter,  with 
fome  people  of  the  Alps,  209 

Seft.  IV.  defar' s  fecret  motives  for  going  to  Ttaly  in  the  win- 
ter. Ptolomy  Auletes  drove  cut  of  Egypt.  Thecphanes, 
the  friend  of  Pompey,  fujpe^ed  to  have  engr^ged  the  King  of 
Egypt  to  retire.  Wholeforne  advice  ineffetJually  given  by 
Cato  to  Auletes.  Auletes  comes  to  Rone.  His  daughter 
Berenice  is  put  upon  the  throne  by  the  Alexardrians.  The 
Ambaff::dors  from  the  Alexand-  ians  at  Rome,  afaffmatcd, 
gained  over,  cr  intimidatrd  by  Ptolomy.  The  commjficn  to 
re-ejlablifJo  the  King  of  Egypt  given  to  Spinther  by  th-.  Se- 
nate, but  fought  for  by  Pompey.  The  pretended  oracle  of 
ti.e  Sybil.,  which  forbad  the  entering  into  Egypt  with  an 
army.  The  intrigues  of  Pompey  to  procurr  the  commifjion 
for  re  efcabiifhing  Atdetcs.  Tbe  affair  rem.aim  m  jui  "^ce. 
Cicero  ca,rnes  a  go^dface  through  the  whole.  Clouus  being 
jEdVe^  accufes  Avlo  biforc  the-  People,  Pompey  pleadt:ig 
for  Milo  is  infulted  by  Cicdius.  The  anfwer  of  the  Sooth- 
fay  ers  applied  by  Cicdius  to  Cicero,  and  retorted  by  Ci.ero  on 
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Clodius.     Cicero  takes  away  from  the  Capitol  the  tables  of 
the  laws  of  Clcdius.     A  coobiefs,  on  this  account,  between 
Cicero  and  Cato.     He  is  hated  by  the  commo/t  people.     An 
object  of  jealoufy  to  the  zealous  Republicans.     Miftrujls 
both  Craffus  andCafar.    Some  bold pajfages  of  Cicero  againji 
Cctfar.     "-The  uneafinefs  of  Cc-efar.     A  new  Confederacy  be- 
tween C^far.,  Pompey  and  Craffus.     'Their  interview.    The 
numerous  Court  of  Cafar  at  Lucus.     Cafar  complains  of 
Cicero  to  Pompey.     Reproaches  made  by  Pompey  to  Cicero, 
Cicero  refolves  to  fupport  the  inter efis  of  Cafar.     He  makes 
an  apology  for  this  charge..     What  were  his  real  fentiments, 
Cicero  gives  his  vote  in  the  Senate  for  Cafar''s  having  the 
Government  of  the  two  Gauls.     Pifo  recalled  from  Macedo- 
nia.    Gahinius  continues  in  Syria.     Cicero  employs  himfelf 
much  in  pleading.     The  difpcfdions  made  by  Pcmpey  and 
Crajfus  to  get  the  Confulfloip.     Three  of  the  Tribunes,  in 
concert  with  Pompey,  hinder  the  ele£lion  of  the  Ma^ifirates. 
The  ineffe^ual  endeavours  of  the  Conful  Marcellinus,  and 
the  Senate,  to  overcome  the  cbflinacy  of  the  Tribunes.     Clo- 
dius in  full  s  the  Senate.     The  Conful  would  oblige  Pompey 
and  Craffus  to  explain  thtmfelves.     Their  anfwers.     An  uni- 
verfal  conjlernation  in  Rome.     The  interregnum.     Domitius 
alone  perjifls  in  demanding  the  Confulfloip  with  Pompey  and 
Craffus.     He  is  removed  out  of  the  way  by  violence,  and 
through  the  fear  of  death.     Pompey  and  Craffus  are  named 
Confuls.     They  prevent  Cato''s  obtaining  the  PrcetorJJoip,  and 
caufe  Vatinius  to  be  preferred  to  him.     Pompey  prefidcs  at 
the  election  of  Ediles.     The  Tribune  Trebonius  propofes  a 
law  to  give  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Syria  to  the  Confuls, 
The  law  pajes  in  fpight  of  the  oppofition  of  Cato  and  two  of 
the  Tribunes.     Pompey  gets  Cafar  continued  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Gaul  for  five  years,  notwithfianding  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Cato  and  Cicero.     A  new  cliff  cfition  introduced,  by 
a  law  of  Pon.pey,  in  the  choice  of  Judges.     A  law  againji 
canvajftng  at  eleHlions.     A fcheme  for  a  new  fumptuary  law. 
The  luxwy  of  the  Romans.     The  theatre  of  Pompey.  Games 
given  to  the  Peo]  le  by  Pompey,  at  the  dedicating  his  theatre. 
The  province  of  Syria  falls  to  Craffus^  and  that  of  Spain  to 
Pompey,  who  governs  by  his  Lieutenants.     The  extrava- 
gant joyy  and  chimerical  projects  of  Craffus.     The  murmtir- 
i;ig  cf  the  citizens  againji  the  war  which  Crafjus  zvas  pre- 
paring to  make  with  the  Parthians.     The  dreadful  cere- 
mony 
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mony  made  ufe  of  by  cm  of  the  Tribunes  to  load  him  iziih  im- 
precations. A  pretended  bad  omen.  Cauneas.  Craffus 
bejore  his  departure  reconciles  himfelf  to  Cicero.  Scaurus^ 
Philippus,  Marcdiinus  and  Gabinius  fucceffively  governors 
of  Syria.  Tfoubles  excited  in  Judea  by  Alexander  the  fon  of 
Arijiobulus.  Gabinius  fettles  matters  there  with  great  ac- 
tivity. He  demands  the  honour  of  Supplications,  which  is 
refufed  him.  Marc  Anthony  begins  to  Jignalize  himfelf. 
His  birth,  The  origi?ml  caufe  of  his  hatred  to  Cicero,  yery 
debauched  in  his  youth.  He  attaches  himfelf  to  Clodius,  af- 
terwards quits  him  to  go  into  Greece.  Gabinius  gives  him 
the  command  of  the  horfe  in  his  army.  He  makes  himfelf 
adored  by  the  Joldiers.  His  exccffive  liberality.  Ariftobiilus 
renews  the  war  in  Judea,  is  vanquiftoed  and  retaken.  Ga- 
binius leaves  the  war  agaifiji  the  Arabs,  to  carry  it  on  with 
the  Parthians.  Ptolomy  Aideies  brings  him  back  towards 
Egypt.  Archelaus  then  reigned  in  Egypt  with  Berenice. 
Anthony,  feconded  by  Hyreanus  and  Antipater^  forces  the 
paffages  of  Egypt,  and  takes  Pelufium.  The  bafenefs  and  ef- 
feminacy of  the  Alexandrians.  Archelaus  is  killed,  a?id 
Ptolo77iy  re-eflablifhed.  New  troubles  in  Judea.  The  defeat 
of  Alexander  the  fon  of  Arifiobulus.  Gabinius  is  obliged  to 
yield  the  command  of  his  army  to  Craffus.  A  general  dif- 
gufi  in  the  minds  of  men  at  Rome  againfl  Gabinius.  The 
characters  of  the  two  Confuls.  Gabinius  returns  to  Rome. 
He  is  accufed  of  the  crime  of  public  Lefe  Majejiy,  and  ac- 

■  quitted.  The  public  indignation  againfl  this  infamous  judg- 
ment. He  is  accufed  of  extortion.  Cicero  pleads  for  him. 
Gabinius  is  condemned.  Vatinius  defended  in  like  manner  by 
Cicero,  and  acquitted.  The  great  grief  with  which  Cicero 
is  touched,  in  being  obliged  to  dfend  his  enemies,  224. 

BOOK     XLI. 

Sed.  I.  The  ft  ate  of  the  Gauls  after  Ccefafs  two  fi^  cam- 
paigns. The  Veneti  form  a  powerful  league  againjt  the  Ro- 
mans. Ccffar  diftrihutes  his  forces  in  different.farts  of  Gaul, 
and  goes  in  perfon  againft  the  Veneti.  Afecnfight,  wherein 
the  Veneti  are  vanquijhed.  They  fur  render  at  difcretion, 
and  are  treated  with  }igour.  The  vi^ory  of  Sabinus,  C^- 
far's  Lieutenant,  over  three  nations  allied  to  the  Veneti. 
The  Aquitani  fubdufd  by  P.  Craffus.  C^far  undertakes  to 
bring  under  his  yoke  the  Morini,  and  the  Menapii,  but  is 
flopped  by  the  bad  weather,  283 
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Se£t.  II.  Gaul  continues  fcaceahle  through  ?iecejpjy.  'Ths 
Ufipii  and  the  Tenuleri^  people  of  Germany,  fafs  the  Rhine^ 
Cafar  marches  againft  them.  A  negotiation  begun  between 
thefe  People  ^nd  Cafar,  but  broke  off  by  a  battle^  without 
its  being  clear  which  fide  was  in  fruit.  The  Germans  are 
furprized  by  C^far  and  entirely  defeated.  C^far  refolves  to 
pafs  the  Rhine.  His  motives  for  fo  doing.  The  defcription 
of  a  bridge  built  over  the  Rhine  by  Cafa--.  His  exploits  in 
Germany^  reduced  to  a  fmall  compafs.  He  forms  the  deftgn 
of  going  over  into  Great  Britain.  His  tnotives  for  it.  He 
prepares  every  thing  for  his  faffnge.  He  departs.  The 
battle  on  his  landing.  The  fuhmijfive  behaviour  on  the  f,de 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  cavalry  cf  Cafar  cannot  land.  His 
fleet  is  ill  ufed  by  the  high  tides.  The  Barbarians  renew  the 
war.  The  ufe  that  they  made  of  their  chariots  in  battle, 
A  treaty  between  Cafar  and  thefe  iflanders.  C^far  repaffes 
into  Gaul,  ,  292 

Seft.  III.  C^far  makes  preparations  for  his  return  into  Great 
Britain.  Before  he  paffes  over,  he  reduces  the  Treviri,  who 
meditated  a  revolt.  He  takes  with  him  all  the  prime  noH- 
lity  of  Gaul.  Dumnmx,  refufmg  to  go,  is  killed.  C^far''s 
paffage^  and  exploits  in  Great  Britain.  He  grants  peace  to. 
the  conquered  nations,  and  returns  to  Gaul.  He  finds  it 
quiet  in  appearance,  and  puis  his  legions  into  winter- quar- 
ters. Tajgetius,  King  of  the  Carnutes,  a  friend  of  the 
Romans,  is  affaffinated.  Ambicrix,  King  of  the  Ehurones, 
entirely  deflroys  a  Roman  legion,  and  five  cohorts.  Ambio- 
rix  fiirs  up  the  Atuatici  and  the  Nervii,  who  attack  ^ 
Cicero.  Vigorous  defence  of  the  Romans.  Singular  exam- 
ple of  military  emulation  between  two  Roman  Centurions. 
Ccffar  comes  to  Cicero^ s  affijiance,  with  a  difpatch  worthy 
cf  admiration.  The  Gauls  to  the  number  of  fixty  thoufand, 
are  vanquifloed  and  put  to  flight  by  Ccefnr,  who  had  but  fe- 
ven  tBoufand  men  with  him.  Grief  and  mourning  of  Cafar, 
for  his  legion  exterminated  by  Ambiorix.  He  paffes  the 
winter  in  Gaul,  which  was  all  ovr  in  motion.  Indutio- 
marus,  Kirg  of  the  Treviri,  is  killed  in  a  fight  with  La- 
bicnus,  309 

Sedl.  IV.  Cafar  raifes  two  new  legions  in  Italy,  and  borrows 
one  of  Pompey.  C^far's  expeditions  awng  the  win.'er^ 
The  meafures  defar  takes  to  feciire  his  vengeance  aga.nfi 
Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones.    He  fubdues  tje  Menapii.    The 
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Treviri  are  vanquijhed  and  fuhjeBed  by  Lahienus.  Ccefar 
pajfes  the  Rhine  a  J'econd  time.  He  goes  at  length  into  the 
country  of  the  Ehirones^  and  undertakes  to  extirpate  them. 
Extreme,  unexpeEled,  danger,  to  which  a  legion,  command- 
ed  by  ^;  Cicero,  is  expofed  from  the  Sica?nhri.  'The  country 
of  the  Ehurones  is  ravaged  \  hut  Amhiorix  makes  his  efcape 
from  Cafar.  C^far  caufes  Acco,  Chief  of  the  Senones,  to 
be  condemned  and  executed.  He  goes  to  Italy,  io  pafs  there 
the  winter.,  330 

Seft.  V.  Origin  of  the  Parthians.     Arfaces  Founder  of  that 
Empire  j  which    is  extended  under  the  fucceffors  of  that 
Prince.     Their  manners  at  fir  ft  fav  age,  afterwards  foflened 
by  luxury.     Their  'manner  of  fighting.     They  were  always 
on  horfeback.     Their  armies  compofed  of  nothing  almoft  hut 
Jlaves.     Chara5ler  of  their  genius.    Parricide  very  common 
in  the  houfe  of  the  Arfacid^.     The  contempt  Craffus  had 
for  vulgar  fuperftitions  prejudicial  to  him.     The  war  he 
waged  with  the  Parthians  was  altogether  unjuft.     Craffus 
enters  Mefopotamia  i  and,  having  fubdued  fome  towns,   re- 
turns to  pafs  the  winter  in  Syria.     His  avarice.     He  plun- 
ders the  temple  of  Hierapolis,  and  that  of  Jerufalem.  Pom- 
fey  and  Craffus  always  unfortunate  afttr  they  had  profaned 
the  temple  of  the  true  God.    Pretended  pref ages  of  the  mif- 
fortiine  of  Craffus.     Toung  Craffus  comes  from  Gaul  to  join 
his  father,     Exceffive  confidence  of  Craffus.     Difheartening 
of  his  army  by  zvhat  they  hear  of  the  valour  of  the  Parthi- 
ans.    Artahazus,  King  of  Armenia^  ally  of  the  Remans. 
The  Parthian  King  goes  in  perjcn  againft  Artahazus  ;  and 
fends  Surena  againft  Craffus.     Birth,  riches,  chara^er,  of 
Surena.     Craffus  prepares  to  fight  the  Parthians.     Battle. 
Toung  Craffus  being  overcome,  caufes  himfelf  to  be  killed  by 
his  Efquire.     Heroic  conftancy  of  Craffus  his  father.  Night 
puts  an  end  to  the  fight.    Grief  and  difccuragement  of  the 
Roman  foldiers  and  their  General.     They  retire  by  favour  of 
the  7iight  to  the  ciiy  of  Carra;.     The  Parthians  purfue  them. 
Crajjus  leaves  Carra  in  the  flight,  and  trufts  again  to  a  trai- 
tor.    Cafjius,  his  ^aftor,  fcparates  from  the  army  ;  and 
fives  himfelf  in  Syria,     Craft  us  is  like  to  efcape  ft  om  the 
Parthians.      Perfidy  of  Surena,  who  fraudulently  invites  him 
to  a  conference.     The.  mutiny  of  the  Roman  foldiers  compels 
him  to  go  to  it.     He  isftain  there.     Craftus  was  a  man  of 
fmall  capacity.,   and  great  prefiimption.     Surena's  infolence 
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cfter  his  vicfory.     Crajfus's  head  is  carried  to  the  King  of 
the  Part  hi  am  in  Armenia  ^        '  340 

BOOK     XLII. 

Sed.  I.  The  death  of  Crajfus  fatal  to  the  Roman  liberty. 
Death  of  Julia.  C<£fafs  daivrhter  arid  Pom^e-^i's  wife.  She 
is  interred  in  the  Campus  Martlus.  Plaucius  accufed.  Ci- 
cerd's  gratitude.  1  hree  old  '•Tribunes  accufed  ;  and  one  of 
them  condemned.  Scaurus  accufed^  and  acquitted.  Cato 
Pr^tor.  Singularity  of  his  drefs.  Extravagant  caballing 
of  the  Candidates.  Cotnpromife  of  the  Candidates  for  the  Tri- 
hunefbip,  under  the  guarantee  cfCaio  Intrigues  for  the  Con- 
fulfjip.  I.  famous  agreement  betivecn  the  Candidates  and  the 
Confds.  Pontinius's  triumph.  Long  Interre^^num^  occa^ 
fioned  principally  by  Pompefs  ambition.  'The  Tribunes  alfo 
contribute  thereto.  Confuls  named  at  lajl  zvith  Pcm^rjy^s  uf- 
fiftance.  Fruit lefs  endeavours  of  the  Confuls  to  appoint  fuc- 
cejfors.  Aidikfoip  of  Favonius.,  Cato's  imitator.  Cato  re- 
gulates the  expence  of  Favonius'' s  fhezvs,  with  much  fiwpli- 
city  ;  which  is  nctwithftanaing  relifloed  by  the  people.  Fu- 
rious cabals  of  the  Candidates  for  the  Ccnfuljhip-i  Milo, 
Hypfeus,  and  Metellus  Scipio.  The  wiftoes  of  the  heft  Ro- 
mans for  Milo.  His  Competitors  had  for  them  Pomp.y  and 
Clodius.  Clodius  killed  by  Milo.  Great  difturbance  at  Rome 
en  account  oj  Clodiui's  death  and  funeral.  Nomination  of 
an  intcrrex.  Mtlo  returns  to  Rome,  and  continues  to  f illicit 
for  the  Confulfhip.  Continuation  of  the  troubles.  Salluft.^ 
then  Tribune.^  perfmal  enemy  of  Milo.  C^lius  on  the  con- 
trary prote^fs  k;m.  ^Extraordinary  zeal  of  Cicero  in  Mud's 
defence.  Pompey  is  created  Conful  alone.  Pompefs  fatis- 
fa^ton.  His  thanks  to  Cato,  who  anfzvers  him  harfbly, 
Pompey  marries  Cornelia^  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio.  Pom- 
pey* s  new  laws  againft  force  and  corruption.  He  reforms 
and  abridges  judicial  proceedings.  Milo  accufed-  Cicero  is 
dif cancer  ted  in  bis  defence  of  him.  General  idea  of  the  ora- 
tion we  have  of  Cicero  for  Milo.  Addrefs  of  the  orator  ift 
handling  what  regarded  Pompey.  Milo  is  condemned.  He 
retires  to  Marfeille.  His  faying  about  the  oration  which  Ci- 
cero compofed  after  his  trial.  Metellus  Scipio,  being  ac- 
cufed of  corruption,  is  faved  by  Pompey  •,  who  on  the  con- 
trary rcfufs  his  afpjlance  to  Hypfcus  and  Scaurus.  Pompey 
names  for  his  Collegue  Metellus  Scipio.     Laudable  paffages  in 
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Tompfs  conduSi  during  his  third  Confuljhip.  He  commits 
a  great  fault  in  difpenjing  with  Cafar's  a/king  for  the  Con- 
fulJJjip  in  perfon.  Motive  to  this  compliance  in  Pompey, 
Meteilus  Scipio  re-efiablifhes  the  Cenforfloip  in  its  ancient 
rights.  Horribh  debauch  of  this  reflorer  of  the  Cenforfhip, 
Cato  Candidate  for  the  Confulfhip  with  Sulpicius  and  Mar- 
cellus.  He  is  refufed.  His  confiancy  after  this  refufal.  He 
renounces  the  Confulfryip  for  ever ^  373 

Sedl.  II.  'T^he  G aids  prepare  for  a  general  revolt.     The  Car- 
nutes  give  the  Jignal^  by  maffacring  the  Roman  citizens  in 
Genabum.     Gaulifh  method  of  conveying  ?iews  fpeedily.  Ver- 
angetorix  caufes  the  Arverni  to  rebel.     The  revolt  breaks 
out  over  almoft  all  Gaul.     Cafar  returns  to  Gaul.,  and  is 
much  embarrafjed  how  to  rejoin  his  legions..     He  crofjes  the 
Cebenna  in  the  midfl  of  winter.     He  gets  to  his  legions. 
Cafar's  march  from  the  country  of  the  Senones  to  that  of  the 
Bituriges.     Genabum  furprized  and  burnt.     Vercingetorix 
lays  wafie  the  country  of  the  Bituriges.  Avaricum  is  fpared. 
Ccefar  befieges  it.     The  Romans  fiiffer  greatly.     C^far  pro- 
pcfes  to  hisfoiaiers  to  raife  thefiege.     They  requefi  him  to 
continue  it.     Cafafs  care  of  his  troops.     Vercingelorix.,  fuf- 
pe^ed  by  the  Gauls,  juftifies  himfelf.     Vigorous  and  Jkilfid 
defence  of  the  befieged.     StruSlure  of  the  Gaulifb  walls.  Lafl 
effort  of  the  befiegtd.     Remarkable  infiance  of  the  intrepidity 
of  the  Gauls.     They  endeavour  in  vain  to  abandon  the  town, 
which  isftormed.     Addrefs  of  Vercingetorix  in  comforting  his 
people.  He  perfuades  the  Gauls  to  fortify  their  camp,  which 
they  had  never  yet  done.     Cafar  fends  Labienus  with  four 
legions  againft  the  Senones.     He  pajfcs  the  Ailier  with  the 
fix   others,    and  befieges  Gergovia.     P^ercingetorix  follows 
him.,  and' encamps  on  the  neighbouring  heights.     The  Abldui 
break  their  alliance  with  the  Romans.     Cafar  has  thoughts 
of  raifmg  the  fege  of  Gergovia.     Combat  in  which  the  im- 
prudent heat  of  his  troops  occafons  a  confiderable  lofs.  C^efar 
blames  his  foldiers  rafhnfs.     He  raifes  the  ftege.     The  re- 
volt of  the  jEdui  breaks  out.     C^  far  fords  over  the  Loire, 
and  goes  to  join  Labienus.     Labienus,  after  an  attempt  oil 
Lutetia.,  rctwns  to  Agendicum\  and  from  thence  to  Cccfar's 
camp.     Vercingetorix  is  confirmed  Generaliffimo  of  the  league. 
His  plan  of  war.     Cafar  procures  from  Germany  horfc,  and 
light-armed  foot.     Vercingetorix^ s  cavalry  engages  that  of 
C^efar.     Singular  circumflances  of  thct  fight   with  rcjpc^ 
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to  C^far.     Vercingetorix<i  being  worfied^  retires  under  the 
walls  of  Alefta.     Siege  of  Alejia,  a  great  and  memorable 
event.     Ceffafs  works.     An  army  affembles  from  all  parts  of 
Gaul  to  relieve  that  city.     1- amine  in  Alefia.     Arrival  of  the 
GaulifJj  army.     Thr^.e  fucceffive  battles,  in  all  which  Cafar 
has  the  advantage.     Ihe  Gaulifh  army  is  difperfed.     The  be- 
fieged  fur  vender.     Vercingetorix  made  'prifon.r.  Ccefar  pajfes 
the  winter  in  Gaul.     Cccfar^s  ccmrnentaries  continued  by  a 
friend.     New  plan  of  the  Gauls  for  continuing  the  war, 
Cafar  durwg  the  winter  fubdues  the  Bitw  iges  ;  and  difperfes 
the  Carnutes.     War  of  the  Bel'ovaci  \   conducted  by  them 
with  eqjml  Jkill  and  courage,     ihey  are  vanquiped,  and 
fubmit.     Comius.,  determined  never  to  truft  a  Roman^  retires 
into  Germany.     Reafon  of  his  diflrufl.     C^far^s  endeavours 
to  pacify  Gaul.    Exploits  of  Caninius  and  Fabius  between  the 
Loire  ttnd  the  Garonne.    Siege  of  Uxellodumim.     defar  goes 
to  it  in  perfon^  and  compels  the  hefieged  to  furrender  at  dif- 
cretion.     Comius^  by  an  extraordinary  artifice.,  deceives  Vo- 
lufenus  who  purfued  him.     He  wounds  Volufenus  in  an  en- 
gagement., and  afterwards  makes  his  peace.     Gaul  entirely 
pacified.     Ctzfar  employs  the  whole  ninth  year  of  his  command 
in  quieting  the  Gaids,  and  gaining  them  by  mildnefs,         415 
Sefl.  III.  The  Parthians  invade  Syria,  and  are  repulfedby  Caf- 
fius.     Bibulus,  Proconful  of  Syria,  does  nothing  confiderable 
againft  the  Parthians.     Conftancy  of  Bibulus  on  the  death  of 
his  fons.     Cicero,  Proconful  of  Cilicia.     Renfcns  that  de- 
termined him  to  accept  that  employment.     His  militcry  ex- 
ploits.    He  is  proclaimed  Jmperator.     That  tide  does  not 
make  him  vain.     He  demands,  and  obtains,  the  honour  of 
fupplications  -,  againft  Catd's  opinion.    Cicero's  juftice,  mild- 
jiefs,  and  difinterftednefs,  in  the  exercife  of  his  office.     Mo- 
dtration  andwifdom  of  his  condu5f,  with  regard  to  his  pre- 
decefj'or.     He  refolutely  rcfufcs  an  unjuft  requeft  of  Brutus. 
He  rcfcues  from  great  danger  Ariobarzanes,  King  of  Cappa- 
docia.  He  impatiently  defires  the  end  of  his  employment.  Laft 
inftance  of  his  difintcreftednfis  and  rcfolution.     Hefets  cut  on 
hisjoumcy,  and  receives  the  news  of  Plorienfius's  death.  Tri- 
uni'Jj  of  Lenttdus  Spinther.     Appius  accufed  by  Dolabella, 
and  acquitted.     He  is  created  Ccrifor  with  Pifo.     He  makes 
him f  If  ridiculous  by  a  feverity  which  ill- agreed  with  the  reft 
of  bis  conduil,  -■  4^0 
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BOOK   THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 


O  ME  STIC  troubles.  The  f^rft  Tri- 
umvirate,  or  league  between  Caefar, 
Pompey  and  Craffus.  The  fadious 
and  tyrannical  behaviour  of  Csfar  during  hi§ 
Confuliliip.     Years  of  Rome  690-693, 

S    E    C    T.      L 

C^far  Praetor.  Cato  Tribune.  A  companfon  between 
them^  by  Sallujl.  C^far  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  endea^ 
vours  to  give  Catulus  trouble  on  account  of  rebaildrng 
the  Capitol,  but  to  no  furpcfe.  He  is  again  impeached 
by  Curius  and  Vcttius,  as  an  accomplice  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  Several  are  condemned  on  the  accufation  of 
Vet  tins.  Vettius  renders  himfelf  fufpe5led.  The  Tri- 
Vol.  VIII.  B  '  hunfi 
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hiine  Metellus  Nepos  attacks  Cicero^  and  is  checked  hy 
ihe  Senate.   The  fame  Tribune^  fupported  hy  C^efar,  pro- 
pnfis  a  law  to  recall  Pompey  with  his  army  into  Italy^ 
to  reform  and  pAiify   the  State.     Cato  demanded  the 
T'ribunitian  dignity^  merely  with  a  view  of  oppofmg  the 
■    turbtdent  dcfigns  of  Metellus.     A  mean^  which  he  ima- 
'  <^iued  would  weaken  the  power  of  C^far.     He  refifls 
the  law  of  Mdellus^  with  a  conjiancy  that  was  alm:fi 
a  prodigy.     The  Confid  Murena  nfciies  Cato  from  dan- 
ger.    The  enter  prize  of  Metellus  fails.     Metellus  and 
C.rfar  are  forbid,  by  the  Senate^  to  exercife  the  fun^ions 
of  their  employments,     defar  fubmits,   and  is  re-efta- 
bliflhul.     Cato  obtains   the  fame  fovour  for  Metellus. 
What  part   Cictro  took  in  this  whole  affair.     Pompey 
repudiates  Mucia.     The  triumph  of  ^  Metellus  Cre- 
tuus.     'Ihe  eletiion  of  Cfinfuls  for  the  year  following. 
The   chara5ler  of  Clcdius.     He  profanes  the  myfleries 
of  the  Gcod  Goddefs.    Pnflr nations  for  the  prccefs  againfi 
him.     Cicero  depcfes   againfi  him.     The  Judges  fuffer 
themf elves  to  be  corrupted.     Clodius  is  ahfolved.    Cicero 
■re  animates  the  courage  cf  good  men.  whom  this  judg- 
ment had  difma^^ed.     Pompey y    en  his  arrival  in  Italy ^ 
difhands  his  troops.     Cicero  endeavours  to  engage  Pom- 
pey to  explain  himf elf  favourably  on  his  Confulpip.    The 
equivccal  corduoi  of  Pompey.     Pompey  buys  the  Ccnful- 
fhip  for  Afranius.     A  fruitlefs  attempt  of  Pompey  to 
gain  over  Cato.    Indians  drove  by  a  tempeft  on  the  coafis 
cf  Germany.     The  third  triumph  of  Pompey. 

A.R.^y*.  D.   TuNIUS  SiLANUS. 

6«.  L.  LiciNius  Murena. 

Ci/ESAR  and  Cato,  this  year,  found  themfelves 
{  both  employed,  one  as  Prsetor,  the  other  as 
Tribune  :  and  the  difference  there  was  in  their  cha- 
raders  and  principles,  which  had  already,  more  than 
once,  created  mifunderftandings  between  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  debate  upon  punifliing  the  Confpira- 
tors,  carried  them,  at  the  time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of, 
into  a  molt  violent  diflenfion,  which  could  not  in  its 
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confequences  but  more  and  more  increafe.  Never  were  A.R.  690, 
two  men  with  great  talents  more  oppofite  to  one  ano-   ^^^^  ^' 
ther  in  maxims  and  condud:.     Salluft  has  compared 
them,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  lliewed  he  had  a  mind 
to  flatter  the  piflure  of  Ccefar. 

"  They  were  very  near  equals,  fays  that  Hifto- 
rian  *,  in  birth,  age,  eloquence :  alike  in  greatnefs 
of  foul,  equal  in  glory,  but  of  very  different  kinds. 
Casfar  had  acquired  a  great  name,  by  his  generofity 
and  magnificence ;  Cato  by  his  unblameable  manners. 
One  was  admired  for  the  iweetnefs  of  his  temperj  and 
his  clemency  -,  the  other  for  his  feverity.  Csefar  had 
gained  a  fhining  charader,  by  making  large  prefents, 
by  protecting  thofe  who  fled  to  him  for  fuccour,  and 
by  lliewing  himfelf  always  ready  to  forgive  ;  Cato  by 
never  fhewing  any  favour.  One  was  the  refource  of 
the  unhappy,  the  other  the  fcourge  of  the  wicked. 
The  eafmefs  of  the  firft  was  commended,  and  the 
confliancy  of  the  fecond.  In  Ihort,  Csefar  had  mads 
it  a  rule  with  him  to  fpare  neither  care  or  pains  : 
taken  up  with  the  inrerefls  of  his  friends,  he  negleded 
his  own.  He  never  miffed  an  occafion  to  gratify  and 
oblige  v/hom  he  mio-ht.  He  wifhed  for  fome  difcin- 
guifned  pofl: ;  a  command  in  the  army,  a  new  war, 
where  his  merit  might  appear  to  advantage.  Caro, 
on  the  other  hand,  Ihewed  himfelf  a  lover  of  mcdefty, 
an  obferver  of  decency,  and,  above  all,  of  feverity. 
He  did  not  endeavour  to  excel  the  rich  in  their  wealth, 

*  His  genus,  setas,  eloquentia.  prope  jEqualia  fucre  :  magnitudo 
anlmi  par,  item  gloria,  fed  alia  alii.  Csefar  beneficiis  ac  mun  ficeatia 
magnus  habebatur,  integritate  vitas  Cato.  lUe  manfLietudine  &  ini'e- 
ricordia  clarus  faftus :  huic  feveritas  dignitatem  addiderat  :  Cjefar 
dando,  fublevando,  ignofcendo;  Cato  ninil  largiundo  gloriam  adep- 
tiis  eft.  Ill  altero  miferis  perfugium,  in  altero  malis  pcruicies.  IllLus 
facilitas,  hujus  conftantia  laudabatur.  Poftremo  Carfar  in  animu  ,'  in- 
duxerat  vigilare,  laborarej  negotiis  amicornm  contentus  fua  negii- 
gere ;  niliil  denegare,  quod  done  dignum  effet  :  fibi  magnum  impe- 
r-ium,  exercitum,  bellum  novum  exoptabat,  ubi  virtus  er.itefccre  pof- 
fet.  At  Catoni  ftudium  modclliae,  deccris,  fed  maxume  feveritatas 
erat.  Non  divitiis  cum  divite,  neque  fa£cione  cum  faSiofo  j  fed  cum 
ftrenno  virtute,  cum  modefto  pudore,  cum  innocente  abirinentia  ccr- 
tabat :  efle,  quam  videri,  bonus  malebat  :  it.i,  quo  miuus  gloriam 
petebat,  eo  magis  adfequebatur.     Sall.  Cat. 
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/I.  R.  690,  nor  the  faftious  in  the  fpirit  of  faflion  and  cabal ;  but 
'^^tzf''  h^  contended  for  magnanimity  with  the  moil  courage- 
ous, for  modefty  with  the  moll  referved,  and  with 
the  moll  irreproachable  for  difmtereftednefs  and  inte- 
grity :  he  fought  more  to  be  an  honeil  man,  than  to 
appear  fo ;  and  by  his  condud,  the  lefs  he  ran  after 
glory,  the  more  he  feemed  to  look  for  it." 

Nothing  is  jufter  than  the  idea  that  Salluft  here 
gives  of  Cato.  But  with  regard  to  Csefar,  he  ought 
to  have  drawn  him,  as  he  promifed,  according  *  to 
the  bed  that  his  genius  v/ould  allow  him.  He  fhews 
only  the  fuperficial  part  of  Csifar's  condud,  without 
penetrating  into  the  principles  upon  which  he  aded. 
To  have  tinijQied  his  pifture  he  ought  to  have  faidj 
that  C^far  made  every  thing  fubfervient  to  his  own 
advancement  -,  that  he  thought  nothing  facred  that 
ftood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition  ;  that  to  him  virtue 
was  only  a  name,  the  public  good  a  chimera :  that 
never  any  one,  with  lefs  fcruple,  trampled  under  foot, 
all  that  are  called  lav/s,  honefty,  religion  and  princi- 
ples :  In  a  v/crd,  if  no  man  was  ever  more  amiable  in 
converfation,  there  never  was  one  with  a  heart  more 
corrupt  in  its  morals,  nor  a  citizen  more  dangerous  to 
the  State.  What  I  have  here  advanced  concerning 
Ca^far,  is  already  proved,  in  part,  by  the  facls  that  I 
have  related,  and  will  be  more  and  more  fo  as  his  pro- 
jeCls  are  laid  open. 

He  added   much  the  year  before  to  the  figure   he 
already  made,  by  the  dignity  of  fovereign   Pontiff, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  People.     This  place,  fole 
and  perpetual,  which  puts  the  perfon  who  is  inverted 
with  it  at  the  head  of  ail  religion,  and  of  all  the  col- 
leges  of   Priefts,    and  the  authority  of  which  is  fo 
grcjit,  that  all  the  Emperors  from  the  time  of  Auguf- 
Dlo.  I.      tus  took  it  upon  themfelves,    excluding  all  private 
v^^^cc  perfons  from  it,  this  place  was  the  objed  of  the  am- 
$uet'.  Csef.  bition  of  the  iiril  citizens  of  tlie  Commonwealth,     h 
^- »}»        was  jufc  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metelius  Pius. 

*  Qij-'.ntum  )tigenio  pcjiTem. 

Servi- 
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Servilius  Ifauricus  and  Catulus,  both  of  confular  dig-  A.  R.  699. 
nity,  and  very  powerful  in  the  Senate,  were  prepared  ^^^  ^* 
to  afk  for  it  -,  but  the  authority  of  thefe  two  compe- 
titors fo  redoubtable,  did  not  hinder  Caefar  from  put- 
ting in  for  it,  who  had  never  poffefled  any  other  cu- 
rule  employment  but  the  sedilelhip,  and  he  foon  gave 
a  brifk  alarm  to  his  opponents.  Catulus,  who  feared 
the  affront  of  a  denial  the  rnore,  as  he  was  more  ex- 
alted in  his  dignity,  offered  him  a  very  confiderable 
fum  of  money,  if  he  would  defift  from  his  pretenfi- 
ons  :  but  C^far  anfwered  him,  that  he  would  expend 
a  much  larger  fum  himfelf  to  fucceed  in  his  defign. 
In  fhort,  he  made  fuch  prodigious  largeffes,  and  dif- 
tributed  fo  much  money  among  the  Tribes,  that  he 
had  been  loll  without  refource,  and  muft  have  ba- 
niflied  himfelf  from  Rome,  if  his  enterprize  had  failed. 
This  he  declared  himfelf  to  his  mother  on  the  day  of 
the  eledion.  For  when  flie  embraced  him,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  at  the  time  he  appeared  in  the  P'orum. 
"  My  mother,"  faid  he,  "  you  will  this  day  fee  your 
"  fon  either  fovereign  Pontiff  or  a  fugitive."  He 
was  very  far  from  being  in  danger  of  the  laft,  for  he 
carried  his  point  with  fo  high  a  hand  againft  the  other 
candidates,  that  he  had  more  fuffrages  in  their  own 
Tribes  than  they  had  in  all  the  Tribes  put  together. 

I  have  related  how  Catulus  went  about  to  revenge 
himfelf  on  Csefar,  by  endeavouring  to  involve  him  in 
the  affair  of  the  confpiracy.  C^lar  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  turned  the  tables  upon  him  ;  and  after  the  firft 
of  January,  when  he  entered  upon  the  exercife  of  the 
Prastorlhip,  he  undertook  to  cite  him  before  the  Peo- 
ple, and  to  oblige  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  mo- 
ney that  had  paffed  through  his  hands  for  rebuilding 
the  Capitol,  with  which  he  was  intrufted,  as  I  have 
faid  in  its  place.  He  pretended  that  Catulus  had  mif- 
applied  a  part  of  this  money  to  his  own  ufe,  and  in 
confequence  demanded,  that  his  name  Ihouid  be 
eraze'd  from  the  frontifpiece  of  the  temple  j  and  that 
the  fuper-intendance  of  that  great  edifice,  and  the 
care  of  finilhing  what  was  yet  to  be  done,  Ihould  be 
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A. R.  690. transferred  to  Pompey.     Csefar  had  taken  his  time  to 

'^c^'  ^'  move  this  affair  while  the  chief  members  of  the  Senate 

were  in  the  train  of  the  new  Confuls,  and  alTifting 

them  to  take  poifeflion  of  the  Capitol.     The  news  of 

what  had  paffed  coming  to  Catulus,  he   ran  to  the 

Forum  to   defend   him.felf,  and  prepared  to  mount 

Ck  ad      ^^^^  Tribunal :   but  Casfar,  not  fearing  to   outrage  fo 

Att*.  II.     illuftrious  a  perfon,  ordered  him  to  (lay  below,  as  one 

^^'  accufed  of  a  crime.     In  the  mean  time  the  Senators, 

leaving  the  ceremony  of  the  Capitol,  came  and  ranged 

thenifelves  about  Catulus,  and  they  fo  refolutely  op- 

pofed  the  injuftice  that  was  going  to  be  done  to  one  of 

the  principal  ornaments  of  their  order,  that  Csefar  was 

pbliged  to  abandon  his  defign. 

He  found  himfelf,  in  his   turn,  not  a,  little  embar- 
rafled.     The  fufpicions,  of  which  he  had   never  well 
purged  himfelf,  on  account  of    the  part  he   might 
have  had  in  Catiline's  confpiracy,  were  renewed.     Q^ 
Curius,  he  who  had  given  fo  much  and   fo  good  ad- 
A^ice  to  Cicero,  named  Caefar,  in  full  Senate,   among 
the  accomplices.     Anew  accufer,  Q^Vettius,  a  Ro- 
man Knighr,  by  whom  feveral  of  the  culpable  had 
been  difcovered,  impeached  him  alfo  to  Novius  Ni- 
ger the  Qiiaefhor,  who,  it  is  very  likely,  was  charged 
with  receiving  the  depofition  of  this  Vettius. 
Swet.  Csef.      Cslar  talked  in  a  high  tone.     He  faid  it  was  mean 
B.  i7»        and  infupportable  to  have  thofe  accufations  renewed, 
which   he   pretended   were  out  of  date   and  already 
overthrown.    He  called  upon  the  teftimony  of  Cicero, 
to  whom  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  given  lights  con- 
cerning the  confpiracy  :  and  complained  with  great 
warmth,  that  Curius  had  been  deprived  of  thofe  re- 
wards tiiat  had  been  promifed  him  by  the  Senate.  As 
to  Vettius,  Cspfar  did   himfelf  juftice  on   him.     He 
condemned  that  informer  to  a  fine,  which,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  he  would  have  forced 
him  to  give  fecurity  for  the  payment  of,  and  for  want 
of  that,  caufcd  his  goods  to  be  fold  by  outcry.     Not 
content  with  this,  he  turned  him  over  to  the  People, 
and  after  having  expofed  him  to  the  fury  of  the  mul- 
titude, 
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titude,  who  were  going  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  he  had  A.  R.  650. 
him  thrown  into  prifon.  He  aJfo  fent  the  Qiiseilor  ^f^^"^' 
Niger  to  the  fame  place,  for  failing  in  the  refped  that 
was  due  to  him,  and  receiving  an  information  againft 
a  Magiftrate  his  fuperior.  We  fhall  find  Csfar,  in 
his  Confnlfhip,  producing  this  fame  Vettius  to  a6t  a 
quite  different  part. 

At  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of,  Vettius  rendered  a 
very  good  fervice  to  the  Commonwealth,  by  facilitat- 
ing the  means  of  diffipating  the  remains  of  the  con- 
fpirlcy.  For  befides  thofe  who  had  fhewn  themifelves 
again,  and  who,  having  held  feveral  riotous  affem- 
blies  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  were  fupprefTed  and 
overcame  by  arms,  many  had  kept  themfelves  con- 
cealed, and  were  unknown  :  thefe  Vettius  detected  j 
they  were  arrefled,  and,  their  procelTes  being  made 
out,  they  were  condemned  cither  to  death,  or  amerce- 
ments. Cicero  had  a  great  fhare  in  thefe  condemna-  Salluft. 
tions ;  and  Salluft,  at  leafl  the  invedlive  that  pafles  ^"  ^'^• 
under  his  name,  reproaches  him  with  having  ere6led 
a  tribunal  in  his  own  houfe,  from  whence  he  palled 
thofe  bloody  fentences,  in  conjunftion  with  his  wife 
Terentia.  But  the  piece  from  whence  this  fa6t  is 
taken,  is  filled  with  fuch  atrocious  and  fenfelefs  ca- 
lumnies, that  it  does  not  deferve  any  credit. 

Vettius  was  a  very  difhonefl  man,  and  foon  gave 
reafon  for  fome  extraordinary  fufpicions  againft  him- 
fejf :  for  having  prefented  the  Senate  with  a  lift  con-' 
taining  the  names  of  the  confpirators  he  knev/,  he  af»- 
terwards  afl<:ed  for  it  back  again,  to  add  fome  new 
names  to  it.  It  was  apprehended,  that  there  was 
fome  fraud  in  this  demand,  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
fufed  him.  He  was  ordered  to  declare,  viva  voce,  the 
names  of  thofe  that  he  remembered,  which  gave  him 
a  good  deal  of  confufion  and  perplexity.  Moreover, 
this  fatal  lift  being  kept  fecret,  gave  much  uneafmefs 
to  many  citizens,  who  apprehended  that  their  names 
might  be  found  in  it.  The  Senate,  to  deliver  the 
innocent  from  fuch  alarms,  publifhed  the  lift,  by 
which  men's  minds  were  fatisfied. 

B  4  It 
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A.R.  690'  It  is  reafonable  to  luppofe,  that  Cicero  could  not 
"^62  ^'  ^"^  ^^  rendered  odious  by  all  thefe  enquiries.  The 
Pio.  Tribune  Metellus  Nepos,  in  concert  with  Cjcfar,  con- 
tinually declaimed  againft  him,  and  prepared  to  ac- 
cufe  him  and  cite  him  before  the  People,  for  having 
put  to  death  feveral  citizens,  without  proceeding 
againft  them  according  to  due  form  of  law.  The 
caufe  of  Cicero  was  that  of  the  Senate.  They  were 
very  fenfible  of  it,  and  confirmed  and  ratified  a-new 
what  had  pafled  in  his  Confulihip,  declaring,  that 
whoever  went  about  to  give  him  any  trouble  thereon, 
fhould  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
This  decree  impofed  filence  on  Metellus  with  regard 
to  Cicero. 

But,  ftill  fupported  by  Casfar,  he  ftartcd  a  new  af-. 
fair,  which  partly  tended  to  the  fame  end,  and  excited 
the  moft  violent  commotions.  He  propofed  the  re- 
calling Pompey  into  Italy  with  his  army,  to  reform 
and  pacify  the  State.  Metellus  was  brother  or  coufm 
to  Pompey's  wife  Mucia,  and  fought  his  own  eleva- 
tion in  that  of  fo  near  an  ally.  Csefar  followed  the 
fame  fcheme  of  advancing  himfelf  under  the  fhade 
of  Pompey,  and  of  raifmg  that  citizen,  who  already 
overtopped  all  the  reft,  to  as  great  a  height  as  pof- 
Dio.  fible,  that  he  might,  by  his  credit  at  laft,  obtain 
V^l'  &  means  to  fupplant  him.  Both  of  them  aimed  at  de- 
Cic.  &  ftroying  the  power  of  Cicero,  whom  they  ufed  tyran- 
nically. 

It  was  happy  for  Cicero  and  the  Republic,  that 
Cato  was  Tribune  of  the  People :  but  this  was  not 
the  efFe(ft  of  blind  chance  ;  it  was  the  wifdom  and 
courao-e  of  that  excellent  citizen  that  had  determined 
him  to  take  that  employment  upon  him,  merely  to 
oppofe  the  rage  of  Metellus^  which  he  had  forefeen  : 
for  in  the  preceding  year,  when  every  thing  was  quiet, 
and  his  friends  exhorted  him  to  demand  the  Tribune-, 
ihip,  he  would  not  give  ear  to  it,  becaufe  he  was 
willino-  to  referve  himfelf  for  a  time,  when  the  Com- 
monwealth  might  hav^  need  of  his  Cervices.  He  evea 
went  out  of  Rome,  and  having  taken  his  books  and 
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fome  philoibphers  for  his  companions,  was  adually ''^^' ^^o. 
on  the  road,  with  a  defign  to  pafs  a  time  in  Lucania,  ^a. 
where  he  had  lands,  when  he  met  a  large  train  of 
horfcs  and  baggage  in  his  way,  and,  upon  enquiry, 
found  they  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who,  com- 
ing from  the  army  of  Pompey,  was  going  to  Rome 
to  demand  the  Tribunelhip.  He  flopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  after  having  a  little  refledled  with  himfelf, 
he  ordered  his  people  to  return  towards  the  city. 
His  friends  were  aftonifiied  at  this  fudden  change. 
"  Do  you  not  know,"  laid  he  to  them,  "  that  Me- 
*'  tellus  is  a  furious  man,  from  whom  every  thing  is 
"  to  be  feared  ?  And  now  he  comes  hither  in  a  good 
"  underftanding  with  Pompey,  it  may  produce  a 
"  ftorm  that  will  fall  upon  the  Commonwealth, 
"  and  overturn  every  thing.  It  is  not  therefore  a 
"  time  for  me  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  leifure,  nor 
"  take  a  journey  to  my  lands ;  but  to  overcome  this 
"  furious  man,  or  die  with  courage  in  defence  of  li- 
"  berty."  Neverthelefs  Cato  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  through  his  journey ;  but  he 
ftayed  but  a  very  little  time  before  he  returned  to 
Rome. 

He  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning, 
put  himfelf  among  thole  who  ftood  for  the  Tribune- 
lhip. At  firft  he  had  but  a  few  friends  with  him : 
but  when  his  intentions  were  known,  all  the  beft  ci- 
tizens and  every  good  man  crouded  about  him,  ex- 
horting him,  encouraging  him,  and  pi-otefting  to  him, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  was  Cato  that  would  be 
obliged  to  them  for  giving  him  the  employment,  but 
that  the  Commonwealth  would  have  great  obligati- 
ons to  Cato,  who  had  fuffered  the  time  to  pafs  wherein 
he  might  have  enjoyed  the  Tribunitian  dignity  in  per- 
fe6b  tranquillity,  and  now  prefented  himfelf  to  com- 
bat, not  without  danger,  in  defence  of  liberty  and 
the  laws. 

He  was  accordingly  named  Tribune  with  Metellus 
Nepos,  and  eight  others ;  and  before  he  entered  on 
his  office,  befides  the  fignal  fervicc  he  did  the  Com- 
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A.R.690.  j-nonwcakh,  by  determining  the  fufFrages  of  the  Se- 

■^  6j.  '  nators  with  refpeft  to  the  puniihment  of  the  confpira- 

tors,  he  rendered  it  ftili  another,  which  tended  dirediy 

to  weaken  the- power  of  Csefar  :  For  the  Prstorfhip 

of  the  lall  was  dreaded,  who  had  all  the  populace  at 

his  command,  and  efpecially  the  mod  unworthy,  men 

who  are  always   ready   to  give  themfelves  up  to   any 

who  offer  them  wherewithal  to  relieve  their  wants. 

Cato  perfuaded  the  Senate  to  order  a  free  diftribution 

of  corn  by   the   month,  which  in  reality  loaded  the 

About      ftate   with  an   expence  of  five  millions  five  hundred 

1^37,500!.  j-j-^Qyfand  drachma's  each  year  •,  but  which  neverthelefs 

''*     was  looked  upon  as  very  ufcful,  fince  it  took  from 

Cisflir  a  great  number  of  Partifans,  and  cooled  the  zeal 

of  the  reil. 

Cato  contributed  very  much  to  render  ineffedlual 
the  perfonal  attacks  that  Metellus  made  upon  Cicero. 
He  extolled  his  Confulfhip  to  the  heavens,  and  I 
have  already  faid,  after  Plutarch,  that  he  gave  Cicero 
the  glorious  title  of  "  Father  of  his  country."  But 
it  Vv'as  principally  againft  the  law  which  recalled  Pom- 
pey  into  Italy,  that  he  contended  with  his  greatell: 
ftrength,  and  ran  the  greateil  danger. 

The  -  return  of  Pompey,  with  a  powerful  army  to 
1  Rome,  which  was   indeed  to  make  himfelf   mafter  of 

the  Commonwealth,  v,'as  fufnciently  dreaded  -,  there- 
fore Cato  had  great  reafon  to  oppofe  the  law  of  his 
collegue.  However,  he  at  firft  tried  the  way  of  gen- 
tlenels  and  perfuafion.  He  made  reprelentations  to 
him,  in  the  fenate,  full  of  friendOiip  :  he  even  con-' 
defcended  to  befeech  him,  much  praifing,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  conftancy  with  which  Metellus's  family  had 
always  maintained  Ariftocratical  principles,  and  ex- 
hortincr  Ncpos  not  to  degenerate  from  the  glory  of 
his  anceftors.  Nepos  it  feems  was  of  a  mean  fpirit, 
who  feeing  himfelf  courted,  became  the  more  haughty, 
and  imagined  he  was  feared.  He  therefore  grew  ob- 
ilinate,  uled  menaces  and  rhodomontades,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  would  bring  about  what  he  had  under- 
taken, in  fpitc  of  the  Senate.     Cato  then  altering  the 
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tone  of  his  voice  and  his  countenance,  declared,  in^-^-'^go. 
more  exprefs  terms  than  ever,  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  ^a.  * 
Pompey  fhould  not  enter,  with  any  army,  into  the 
city.  The  difpute  grew  to  fuch  an  height,  that  they 
both  Teemed  to  be  befide,  and  not  to  know,  them- 
felves.  But  it  might  be  eafiiy  diftinguifhed,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, that  this  tranfport  in  one  was  a  real  fury  whofe 
origin  was  vicious,  and  whofe  end  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Commonwealth ;  and  that  in  the  other  it 
was  the  enthufiafm  of  a  virtuous  mind,  frruggling-  in 
the  caufe  of  juftice  and  liberty. 

The  day  now  approached,  wherein  the  People,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcheme  of  Metellus,  were  to  give  their 
fuffrages  •,  and  this  Tribune,  refolving  to  have  the 
law  pafs  by  violence,  had  provided  a  quantity  of  arm.s, 
and  got  together  foreign  foldiers,  gladiators,  and 
flaves,  a  part  of  whom  he  had  taken  care  to  diitribute 
in  different  parts  of  the  Forum  the  evening  before. 
He  had  for  him  a  great  part  of  the  People,  always 
defirous  of  novelties ;  and  Ciefar  fupported  him  with 
all  his  credit,  and  with  all  the  authority  that  was 
given  him  by  the  Prstorlhip.  Cato  was  alinoft  alone. 
The  firll  People  in  the  city  thought  as  he  did,  and 
inwardly  favoured  him,  but  they  fcarce  aflifted  him 
with  any  thing  but  their  wifnes.  All  his  family  were 
in  affliction  and  alarms.  His  friends  were  fo  much 
overcome  with  grief  that  they  could  fcarce  eat  ^  they 
palled  all  the  evenings  together  in  reafoning  to  no 
purpofe  on  the  prefent  circumftance ;  his  wife  and 
his  fillers  lamented  him.  Tranquil  and  intrepid  him- 
felf,  he  comforted  thcfe  whom  he  law  afflided  about 
him.  He  fupped  at  his  ufual  hour,  and  pafTed  the 
night  very  quietly,  infomuch  that  he  was  yet  alleep, 
when  Minucius  Thermus,  the  only  one  of  his  col- 
legues  who  afted  in  concert  with  him,  came  in  the 
morning  to  give  him  notice,  that  it  was  time  to  be 
in  the  Forum,  or  rather  field  of  battle.  They  went 
there  together,  accompanied  by  very  few  People  -, 
and  were  met  by  many  who  came  on  purpofe  to  cau- 
tion them  of  the  danger  they  were  running  into. 

When 
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A.R.  696.      When  Cato  arrived  there,  he  turned  his  eyes  on  all 
Ant.  c.   £(^^5^  ^p(j  feeing  that  the  temple  of  Caftor  was  filled 
with  foldiers,  the  iteps  that  led  to  the  tribunal  guard- 
ed by  the   gladiators,  and   Metellus  feated  on   high 
with  Csefar,  he  turned   towards  his  friends  :  "  O  the 
"  audacious  man  !"  faid  he  to  them  -,  "  and  cowardly 
*'  at  the  fame  time,  to  have  affembled  fo  many  in 
*'  arms  againft  one  man  unarmed !"     He  advanced 
xjvith  Thermus  •,  and  thofe  who  guarded  the  avenues, 
having  opened  to  them,  he  paffed  on  with  his  col- 
legue  :    but  Metellus's   People   immediately  clofmg 
again  would  fufFer  no  other  perfon  to  pafs  by  them, 
only  Cato  taking  Munatius,  one  of  his  beft  friends, 
by  the  hand,  with  fome  difficulty  brought  him  up 
alfo.     He  then  went,    and  feating  himfelf  between 
Metellus  and  Casfar,  interrupted   their  converfation. 
An  air  of  confufion  was  immediately  vifible  in  their 
countenances.     On  the  contrary,  the  ferenity  and  con- 
;ftancy  of  Cato  infpired  the  good  citizens  with   cou- 
rage, and  gave  them    confidence    to    approach  one 
another,  and  exhort  one  another  to  unite,    and  not 
abandon  the  caufe  of  liberty,    or  him   who  fought 
for  it. 

Then  the  Regifter  would  have  read  the  law,  ac- 
cording to  cultom,  but  Cato  forbad  him.  Metellus 
took  the  paper,  and  would  have  read  it  himfelf.  Cato 
fnatched  it  from  him,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  Ther- 
mus put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  becaufe,  as  he 
knew  his  law  by  heart,  he  was  prepared  to  pronounce  ' 
it  without  book.  Metellus,  thus  hard  put  to  it,  gave 
the  fignal  to  the  armed  people  he  had  diftributed  about 
the  place.  The  Aflembly  immediately  difperfed; 
and  Cato  was  left  alone,  expofed  to  rude  attacks  from 
clubs  and  ftones.  The  Conful  Murena,  who  had 
been  accufed  by  him,  came  to  his  fuccour.  He  co- 
vered him  with  his  gown,  and  crying  out  to  the  fu-  ^ 
rious  rabble  to  defiil,  at  length  perfuaded  Cato  him- 
felf to  retire  into  the  temple  of  Caftor. 

This  generofity  of  Murena,    without  doubt,  was 
very  laudable.     But  it  may  be  faid,  that  Cato  de. 
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ierved  it,  becaiife  he  had  ufed  him  with  no  incivility  A- R-'69«* 
or  aufterity,  but  merely  as  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  re-  ^^'  * 
quired.  He  ihewed  no  malice  on  fuch  occafions,  to 
the  perfons,  but  friendfliip  and  benevolence  even  to 
thofe  whom  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  offend.  Mu- 
rena,  who  was  a  worthy  man,  and  of  a  gentle  dif- 
pofition,  diftinguifhing  this  behaviour  of  Cato,  and 
forgetting  all  that  was  perfonal  to  him,  admired  his 
virtues,  and  conducted  himfelf  in  all  things  by  his 
counfels. 

Metellus,  feeing  his  adverfaries  put  to  flight,  thought 
he  had  gained  the  victory,  and  lending  away  his  at- 
tendants, reckoned  that  all  would  go  on  quietly,  and 
that  his  law  would  have  been  received.  But  thofe 
who  oppofed  it,  re-affembling,  ran  about  with  great 
outcries.  Metellus  and  his  people  were  altogether  dif- 
concerted  ;  they  feared,  that  their  adverfaries  had  got 
arms  privately,  lb  took  to  flight  in  their  turn,  and 
left  the  field  open  to  Cato,  who  prefently  afcended  the  *. 
tribunal  of  harangues,  and  by  a  ^eech  fuitable  to  the 
occafion,  fortified  and  encouraged  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

This  refifl:ance  of  Cato  gave  frefh  vigour  to  the 
Senate,  who,  by  a  decree,  gave  charge  to  the  Con- 
fuls  to  watch  for  the  fafety  of  the  city,  and  with  Cato, 
to  oppofe  a  law  which  gave  it  trouble.  The  Senate 
even  went  fo  far,  as  to  forbid  Metellus  and  Csfar 
to  exercife  the  fundions  of  their  offices.  Thefe  would 
at  firft  have  refifted  it ;  but  their  fadlion  was  fo  inti- 
midated, that  all  that  Metellus  could  do  was  to  in- 
veigh againft  the  pretended  tyranny  of  Cato,  and  to 
threaten  the  Senators,  that  they  fliould  repent  of  hav- 
ing confpired  againft  Pompey,  and  aflronting  fo  great 
a  man.  After  which  he  went  out  of  Rome,  and  began 
his  march  to  go  into  Afia,  although,  as  Tribune,  it 
was  not  allov^ed  him  to  leave  the  city,  or  lie  o.ne  night 
out  of  it. 

As  to  Csfar,  he  conducted  himfelf  with  more  pru- 
dence. After  having  founded  the  ford,  and  finding 
himfelf  on  the  weakefl:  fide,  he  fubmitted  with  a  good 

grace. 
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A.  R.  690.  grace,  fent  back  his  Liftors,  and,  having  laid  afide 
*^j[^  *  the  trga  pratexta^  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  own  houfe. 
He  did  more  :  he  refufed  the  offer  of  a  multitude  who 
gathered  together  of  themfelves,  and  fhewed  they 
were  difpofed  to  maintain  him  by  force,  in  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office.  The  Senate,  who  did  not  expe6t 
fo  much  moderation  from  him,  v/ere  charmed  with  it. 
They  fent  for  him,  and  re-eitablifhed  him,  giving 
him  many  praifes,  and  ordering  the  decree  of  his  in- 
terdiftion  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  regifter.  This  in- 
dulgence Ihewed  to  Csfar  extended  alfo  to  Metellus, 
and  Cato  contributed  greatly  thereto  by  his  reprefen- 
tations.  This  condu6t  did  him  honour.  It  was  feen, 
that  he  had  both  generofity  enough  not  to  infult  a 
vanquilhed  foe,  and  prudence  enough  not  to  irritate 
Pcmpey.  Metellus,  who,  it  is  very  likely,  was  not 
got  far,  returned  to  Rome,  and  re-entered  upon  his 
office. 

In  all   this   affair,  Cicero  feemed  to  a6l  but  little, 
although  he  was  very  much  interefted  in  it.     He  op- 
pofed  great  moderaticni  to  the  tranfports  of  Nepos, 
preferving,  neverthelefs,    his   rank  and  his  dignity  •, 
for  he  refifted  with  vigour  when  he  found  himfelf  at- 
tacked, and  even  pronounced  a  difcourfe  againil  him, 
Ck.  ad     which  is  loft.     But  when  he  was  to  give  his  opinion 
A^r  "n  ^'  ^"  '"^^  Senate,  he  always  followed  the  mildeft  counfels. 
xviii.  7.'    This  we  learn  from  himfelf,  in  a  very  fine  letter  to 
Cic.  ad      Metellus  Celer,  brother  or  coufm  of  Nepos.     Celer 
^am.  V.  2.  j^^^  reproached  him  with  a  good  deal  of  pride.     Ci- 
cero anfwered  him  better,  juftifying  himfelf  without 
meannefs,  and  refuting  him  without  rudenefs.     This" 
caution  of  Cicero  with  regard   to  Nepos,    without 
doubt,  was  owing  to  Metellus  Celer,  who  was  a  per- 
fon  of  merit,  and  efpecially  to  Pompey,  who  was  al- 
lied to  them  both.     This  did  not  prevent  his  living, 
for  a  time,  with  Nepos  on  the  foot  of  an  enemy.  But 
he  gathered  the  fruits  of  his  moderation  in  the  end, 
when  the  other  employed  his  intercft  in  getting  him 
recalled  from  banilhment,  as  we  ITiall  obferve   in  its 
place. 

At 
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At  the  end  of  this  year,  Pompey,  on  his  return  ^j^"- ^,5,^* 
from  the  war  he  had  made  in  the  EaR,  and  approach-      61."' 
ing  Italy,  broke  the  alliance  between  him  and  the  Me- 
telli,  by  divorcing  his  wife  Mucia,  of  v/hich  I  have 
fpoke  elfewhere.     Cicero  tells  us,  that  this  divorce  was  <^ic.  ad 
very  much  approved  of.  ''^'  '  ^^' 

Q^  iVTetellus  Creticus,  whofe  triumph  had  been  forFreinfli. 
a  long  time  retarded  by  the  intrigues  and  chicanery '^'^^  ^' 
even  of  Pompey,  at  length  obtained  it,  and  it  was  ce-     ' 
lebrated  on  the  firft  of  June.     But  it  wanted  what 
would  have  been  the  principal  ornament  of  it,  I  mean 
the  vanquifhed  Cretan  chiefs,  Lafthenes,  and  Panares, 
whom  a  Tribune  of  the  people  claimed  as  the  prifoners 
of  Pompey. 

M.  Pupius  Pifo,  the  Lieutenant  and  creature  of 
Pompey,  took  his  time  early  to  demand  the  Conful- 
fhip  ;  and  Pompey,  who  thought  nothing  could  be 
denied  him  in  the  height  of  glory  and  power  he  then 
was,  wrote  to  the  Senate,  to  defire  they  would  defer 
the  aflemblies,  wherein  the  eleflion  of  magiftrates  was 
to  be  made,  that  he  might  have  time  to  come  to 
them,  and  fupport  in  perfon  the  intereft  of  his  Lieu- 
tenant. In  the  Senate  they  were  inclinable  enou^-h 
to  grant  his  requeft  :  but  Cato  oppofed  it ;  not  that 
he  looked  upon  the  thing  as  very  important  of  itfelf, 
but  that  Pompey  might  not  be  authorized  thereby  to 
pretend  to  give  laws.  The  aflemblies  therefore  were 
held  at  the  ordinary  time,  which  did  not  hinder  Pom- 
pey's  recommendation  from  having  its  effed,  Piipii^s 
w'as  unanimoufly  elected,  and  had  M.  Valerius  Mef-- 
fala  given  him  for  his  Collegue. 

All  things  were  calm,  and  the  llroke  that  v.'as  given 
by  the  fadlious  to  fliake  the  plan  of  government  efra- 
blifhed  by  Cicero  in  his  Ccnfulfl-iip,  fell,  with  dii- 
grace,  upon  the  authors  of  it.  The  ccnclufion  of  this 
year  was  marked  with  an  adventure  horrible  in  itfelf, 
and  which  in  its  confequences  embroiled  the  (iatc  of 
affairs,  and  gave  the  worii  citizens  the  upperhand 
again. 

1  have 
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A.R.  690.  1  have  already  fpoke  of  Clodius,  and  had  occafion 
^62  ^*  ^^  make  his  charader  known.  Never  was  a  man  ken 
with  more  rafhnefs,  more  petulance,  or  more  cor- 
ruption. Without  referve  or  modefty,  vice,  only 
vice  feemed  to  have  any  charms  for  him.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  aflfemblage  of  bad  qualities,  his  name, 
his  birth,  and  Iiis  alliances  gave  him  great  credit ;  and 
•  fo  much  the  more,  as  he  had  talents  necefTary  to  gain 
the  multitude,  apopular  eloquence,  and  a  prodigality, 
that  regarded  neither  the  public  funds,  nor  his  own 
private  fortune,  provided  he  could  make  himfeif  crea- 
tures by  his  largeiTes. 

He  loved  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  Ceefar,  who,  on 
her  fide,  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  repulfe  him  :  but 
Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Casfar,  a  fevere  and  virtuous 
lady,  watched  her  daughter-in-law  fo  clofely,  that  the 
intrigues  of  Clodius  and  Pompeia  were  very  muciv 
reftrained.  The  myfteries  of  the  Good  Goddefs,  which 
were  this  year  cele'brated  in  the  houfe  of  Csfar,  feem- 
ed a  fair  opportunity  to  them  both.  Thefe  pretended 
myfteries  were  aftually  accompanied  with  fuch  infa- 
mous deeds,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  ferved  for 
the  fcene  of  an  invitation  to  their  adultery. 

It  is  known,  that  the  houfe  where  this  feaft  was 
celebrated,  was  entirely  given  up  to  the  women.  All 
the  men,  even  the  matter  of  it  himfeif,  were  obliged 
to  go  out  of  it.  All  the  male  animals  were  drove 
away  •,  and  they  carried  the  nicety  fo  far,  as  ro  'cover 
every  pi6lure  that  had  any  reprefentations  of  them. 
The  darknefs  of  the  night,  the  frantic  and  dilfolute 
rejoicings,  the  dances  with  inftrumcnts  and  m.ufic, 
were  all  circumftances  that  feemed  to  favour  the  de- 
fign  of  Clodius.  As  he  was  yet  but  young,  and  had 
very  little  beard,  he  hoped,  that  by  putting  on  the 
habit  of  a  woman,  and  drefTmg  himfeif  like  a  mi.n- 
ftrel,  he  might  enter  unknown  ;  which  he  did  effec- 
tually, being  introduced  by  a  ilave  of  Pompeia's,  who 
was  in  the  fecret.  But  this  flave  having  left  him,  to 
go  and  acquaint  her  miftrefs  with  what  Ihc  had  done, 
as  fome  time  pafled,  Clodius  found  himlclf  a  good 

deal 
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deal  embarrafied.     He  could  not  reft  where  he  was,  A.R.  690 

-  nt.  C 
6a. 


nor  did  he  care  to  go  out  of  t^lie  way.     While  he  ^^^'  ^* 


fhifted  about  from  place  to  place,  to  avoid  the  lights, 
another  fiave,  who  belonged  to  Aurelia,  obferved 
him,  and  took  him  at  firft  for  a  woman  :  But  havins: 
conceived  fome  fufpicion  from  his  borrowed  air,  flie 
examined  him,  and  Clodiijs  was  obliged  to  anfwer. 
His  voice  betrayed  him.  The  ilave  was  llrangely 
furprized  and  frightened,  and  running  to  the  place 
where  the  lights  and  the  company  were,  cried 
out  there  was  a  man  in  the  houfe.  Aurelia  imme- 
xdiately  caufed  the  myfteries  to  ceafe,  covered  the 
ftatues  and  the  reprefentation  of  the  deities,' and  hav- 
ing ordered  the  doors  to  be  fliut,  fhe  began  to  fearch 
every  v/here  with  flambeaux.  Ciodius  was  at  length 
found  in  the  chamber  of  the  flave  who  had  introduced  - 
him  :  and  all  the  women  gathering  about  him,  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  houfe. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  a  noife  fuch  an  adventure 
as  this  made  in  Rome,  when  it  was  known.  Ali 
the  women  informed  their  hufbands  of  it  the  fame 
night ;  and  the  next  day  there  was  a  general  outcry 
full  of  indignation  againft  Cl^dius,  as  an  impious 
wretch,  v/hom  the  Gods  and  the  Commonwealth 
were  both  interefted  to  punilh.  The  Veftals  renewed 
the  facrifice  :  and  Crefar  repudiated  his  wife,  v/ho  saet  C:xCi 
had  but  too  much  deferved  it.  She  was  grand-dauo-hter  cap.  6. 
ofQ^Pompeius  Rufus,  and  of  Sylla,  who' had  been 
Confuls  together,  and  of  courfe  the  daughter  of  that 
young  Q^  Pompeius,  who  was  killefd  under  the  Con- 
iulfliip  of  his  father,  and  father-in-law,  in  the  fedition 
excited  by  the  Tribune  Sulpicius. 

The  fequel  of  this  affair  relates  to  the  year  when 
Pupius  Pifo  and  MeiTalla  were  Confuls. 


Vol.  VIIl.  C  M.  Pupius 
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A.R.  691.  M.  Pupius  Piso. 

"^"^j^^*  M.  Valerius  Mess^lla  Niger. 

Cic.  ad  Thefe  two  Confuls  are  charaderized  by  Cicero,  iitf 

Att.  1. 13,  Q^e  of  his  letters  to  Atticus.     "  The  one,  *  Pifo, 

*^'  ^  '      fays  he,  is  of  a  •mean   fpirit,  and   the  little  wit  her 

has,  is  of  a  bad  turn.     He  endeavours  to  be  pleafant,. 

'    but  is  only  ridiculous.  He  is  no  popular  Conful,  and 

feparates  himfelf  entirely  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Arif- 

tocracy.     The  Commonwealth  has  no  good  to  hope 

from  him,  becaufe  he  is  not  capable  of  doing  any,  nor 

any  ill  to  fear  from  him,   becaufe  he  has  not  fpiric 

enough  to  undertake  it.    His  eollegue  does  in  no  wife 

refemble  him  :  He  treats  me  very  honourably,  and  is 

attached  to  the  befl  party." 

The  affair  of  Clodius  very  much  employed  thefe 
Confuls,  for  it  was  brought  before  the  Senate  by  Q^ 
Cornificius.  He  delivered  a  preparatory  edifl,  which 
imported  that  the  college  of  Pontiffs  fhould  be  con- 
fulted  on  the  nature  of  the  aftion.  The  anfwer  was,. 
that  it  was  an  impiety.  Then  the  Senate  ordered 
the  Confuls  to  propofe  a  law  to  the  People,  to  efta- 
bliih  an  extraordinary  commifiion,  which  fliould  fiC 
in  judgment  upon  the  facl  of  the  profanation  com- 
mitted in  the  m^/fteries  of  the  Good  Goddefs.  Pifo  was 
Clodius's  friend  ;  therefore,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
propofed  a  law  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
he  ftarted  obje6tions,  and  endeavoured  to  hinder  its 
pafiing. 

Clodius  was  in  a  very  violent  and  dangerous  fitu- 
ation.  He  had  againil  him  all  the  pillars  of  the  Se- 
nate,   the   Conful    Meilalla,    Lucullus,    Hortenfius,- 

•  Confnl  parvo  animo  &  pravo— facie  magis  quam  facetiis  ridlcu- 
lus  ;  nihil  agens  cum  *  pop-alo,  fejunftus  ab  optimatibiis;  a  quo  nihil^ 
fperes  boni  Reipublicse,  quia  non  vult  ;  nihil  metuas  mali,  quia  non 
audet.  Ejus  autem  coUega,  &  in  me  perhonorificus,  &  partium  ftu- 
diofus  r.c  defenfor  bonarum.     Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  13. 

*  The  editions  have  it,  *'  cum  Republica."  I  hnve  followed  the  conjeflure  of 
Muret,  who  feems  to  exprefs  what  Cicero  means.  Pifo,  according  to  him,  i( 
wrong-headed,  jnfulate,  who  is  neither  popular,  aor  a  paitifan  of  the  Senate's. 

Cicero* 
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Cicero,  Cato.  Even  Pompey,  who  was  buc  recently  ^•^-  ^p' 
arrived,  fpoke  in  the  Senate*  and  before  the  People  \'u 
in  a  manner  little  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  Clodius. 
This  lad  ufed  all  the  means  imaginable  to  defend 
himfelf.  He  ftirred  up  the  rabble,  who  were  always 
at  his  beck.  Sometimes  he  had  recourfe  to  intreaties, 
and  Ibmetimes  to  inveftives.  In  the  Senate  he  pro- 
Itrated  himieif  at  the  feet  of  the  Senators,  and  be- 
fore the  People  he  exclaimed  againft  them  :  But  all 
his  efforts  would  have  been  ineffcdual,  if  he  had  not 
gained  the  Tribune  Q^  Fufius  Calenus  to  his  intereft : 
For  the  Conful  Pifo  had  abfoluteiy  no  credit,  beincr 
deilitute  of  every  good  quality,  and  without  any  ta- 
lents. Vicious  t  to  excefs  if  he  had  had  one  vice  Itk^ 
and  if  he  had  not  been  indolent,  (ieepy,  ignorant, 
and  (lothful. 

Fufius  was  therefore  the  fole  refource  of  ClodiuSi' 
But  there  v/as  fomething  ib  odious  in  this  affair,  that 
he  dared   not  openly   undertake  the  defence  of  the 
man  he  v/as  willing  to  fave.     He  would  not  oppofe 
in  form  the  law  that  had  been  propofed  by  the  Con- 
fuls ;  he  only  difputed  and  fhifted  ground.     Horten- 
fius,  v?ho  feared  that  he  would  at  length  ftrike  in  with 
the  oppofite  party,  thought  of  this  expedient,  which 
wasj  that  the  Tribune  himfelf  fliould  propole  a  lav/j 
different  in  one  article  only  from  that  of  the  Confuls. 
By  the  law  of  the  Confuls    the  Prstor  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  prende  in  judgment,  was  to  form  his  coun- 
cil himfelf  and  choole  the  judges,  and  by  this  of  Fu- 
fius the  judges  were  to  be  drav/n  by  lot.     Hortenfius, 
who  propofed  this  medium,  knev/  very  well  that  there 
was  an  important  difference  between  thole  two  lav/s  i 
but  he   was  perfuaded  that  there  could    be  no   judo-e 
who  would  acquit  Clodius  •,  and   his   exprcflion   was* 
*'  that   a   hvord   of  lead    was  fufiicient  to   cut  his 

•.Thofe  aflemblies  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  People,  where  Pompey 
was  found,  muil  h;jve  been  held  without  the  cit}',  otherwife,  as  he 
pretended  to  a  triuinph,  he  could  not  have  afhltcd  at  them. 

f  Uno^  vitio  minus  vitiofus,  quod  incrs,  quod  Ibmni  pleuus,  quod 
imperitus;  quod  i.Tpr<;^7sT*T-.t.     Cic.  ad  Att.  1.  14. 

C  2  «  throat." 
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A.R.69i.<«  throat."     Thus  altered,  the  law  pafTed,  and  from 
^  fi'i'  ^'  ^^^^  moment  Cicero  began  to  moderate  his  a6tivity 
and  his  ardour,  which  he  did  not  care  to  conlume  to 
no  purpofe. 

As  loon  as  the  Tribunal  was  formed,  and  the 
Judges  began  to  take  their  feats,  the  good  Citizens 
were  entirely  difcouraged  ;  for  there  were  hardly  feen 
among  them  any  but  dilTolute  peribns,  without  lliame, 
■without  any  fentiments  of  probity.  Never  did  any 
common  gaming  houfe  *  afford  a  let  of  more  defpica* 
ble  wretches  :  there  were  indeed  fome  few  honeft 
men,  but  difconcerted  and  afhamed  to  fee  themfelves 
lb  matched. 

Thefe  Judges  afted  at  firll  with  great  feverity,  with- 
out doubt  to  allure  the  publick,  or  to  fell  themfelves 
for  the  better  price.  They  refufed  every  thing  to  the 
accufed  j  and  the  accufer,  who  was  one  Lentulus,  ob- 
tained more  than  he  demanded  :  fo  that  Hortenfius 
much  applauded  himlelf,  and  boafted  of  the  wildom 
of  his  propofition. 

It  is  true,  that  it  could  be  hardly  credible,  that 
Judges  could  have  impudence  enough  to  acquit  fuch 
a  profligate  villain.  Befides  the  particular  crime  of 
which  he  was  accufed,  there  were  witneffes  the  moft 
rerpe6table,  who  depofed  feveral  atrocious  fa6ts  againft 
him.  Forging  of  wills,  adulteries,  and  debaucheries 
of  all  kinds  •,  the  fed ition  of  Nifibis,  of  which  he 
was  the  author;  cut-throats  armed  by  him,  and  dif- 
tributed  in  companies  to  exercife  all  manner  of  vio- 
lences by  his  order.  LucuUus,  whofe  wife  was 
one  of  his  fifters,  charged  him  with  having  abufed 
her,  and  proved  the  accufation  by  the  teftimony  of 
the  women  flavcs  of  his  family  whom  he  produced 
againft  him.  It  was  publickly  reported,  that  Clo- 
dms  carried  on  an  inceiUious  commerce  alio  with 
his  other  two  fifters,  one  of"  whom  was  married  to 
Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  the  other  to  Q^  JMetellus 
Celer. 

*  Non  enim  unquam  turpior  in  ludo  talario  confefTus  fuit.  Cic. 
ad  Ati,  I.  i6. 

For 
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For  what  related  to  the  profanation  of  the  myfte- •^^'- ^9<« 
ries  of  the  Good  Goddefs,  Aurelia,  Csefar's  mother,       ^i. 
and  Jniia  his   filler,  depofed  the  fads   as  they  had 
leen  them.     C^far  was  alfo  cited  as  a  vvitnds  :    but, 
always  politic,  always  attentive  to  manage  thofe  who 
he  thought  might   be   ufeful  to   him,  and  who   wera 
agreeable  to  the  multitude,  he  faid  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.     And  being  af!<:ed  for  what  reafon  then 
he  repudiated  his  wife,  he  made  an  anfwer  worthy  a 
man  more   virtuous  than   himfelf.     "  The  wire  of 
*'  Csefar,"  faid  he,  "  ought  not  only  to  be  free  from 
*'  guilt,  but  from  the  fufpicion  of  it." 

Clodius's  v;hole  defence  turned  upon  one  point. 
He  alledged  an  Alibi^  and  proved  by  falfe  witneffes, 
that  the  very  night  wherein  he  was  accufed  of  hav- 
ing troubled  the  myfleries,  he  lay  at  Interamna,  a 
town  about  fixty  miles  from  Rome.  Cicero  deftroy- 
ed  this  vain  allegation,  by  depofing,  that  he  had 
feen  Clodius,  and  talked  with  him  in  Rome,  but  a 
few  hours  before  the  night  in  queftion. 

He  fpoke  the  truth  j  but  Plutarch  affirms,  that  it 
was  at  the  inftigation  of  his  wife,  that  he  appeared 
as  an  evidence  againft  Clodius.  The  lame  hiftorian 
adds  fom.e  other  circumftances,  which  at  leaft  feem 
to  me  fufpicious,  and  which,  for  the  moll  part,  are 
only  to  be  looked  upon  as  reports  fpread  by  the 
enemies  of  Cicero,  He  faid  that  Clodius  had  been 
his  friend,  and  had  given  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  him, 
and  for  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  affair  of  the  con- 
fpiracy  -,  that  Clodia,  the  fifler  of  Clodius,  and  the 
wife  of  Metellus  Celer,  had  loved  Cicero,  and  would 
have  married  him  J  which,  as  they  were  both  married, 
muil  have  occafioned  a  double  divorce  •,  and  that  it 
was  the  jealoufy  which  Terentia  had  of  this  intrigue, 
that  drove  this  imperious  woman  to  ens;age  her  huf- 
band  to  depofe  againft  Clodius,  and  which  of  confe- 
quence  embroiled  him  with  Clodia.  All  the  relation 
of  Plutarch,  fo  little  to  the  honour  of  Cicero,  may 
have  nothing  of  truth  in  it,  but, the  views  and  pro- 
jects of  Clodia,  which  cannot  be  denied.  It  would 
C  3  not 
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A.  R.  691.  not  be  difficult  to  refute  the  reft,  if  this  was  the  pro- 
61.*  '  P^^  place.  But  not  to  engage  myfelf  in  too  long  a 
difculTion,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that 
Cicero  had  no  need  of  any  foreign  inftigation  to  put 
him  upon  dcpofing  a  true  fad  againft  Clodius,  who 
C\c.  ad  from  that  time  had  menaced  him.  He  relates  it  him- 
Att.  I.  26.  fgjf^  that  when  he  prefented  himfelf  as  an  evidence, 
all  the  Judges  rifing,  and  coming  about  him,  fhewed 
him  their  necks,  and  protefled  they  were  ready  to  fa- 
crifice  their  own  lives  to  fave  his  from  the  rage  of 
Clodius.  He  remarks,  and  fets  a  great  value  upon 
this  honourable  teftimony,  v/hich  flattered  his  vanity. 
He  neverthelefs  did  not  fufter  himfelf  to  run  into  in- 
veftives  againft  an  enemy,  fo  worthy  both  of  his  con- 
tempt and  hatred,  and  fatisfied  himfelf  with  depofmg 
^11  fimply  as  it  was. 

The  applaufes  given  to  Cicero  by  the  Judges,  the 
luculent  proofs  they  {hewed  of  their  great  concern  for 
his  fafety,  finiflied  the  defpair  both  of  the  accufed  and 
his  defenders.  They  had  reafon  for  freih  alarms  from 
another  fcep  taken  by  the  Judges,  who  demanded  a 
guard  from  the  Senate,  which  was  allowed  them. 
Thus  every  thing  feemed  to  promife  an  inevitable  con- 
demnation of  Clodius. 

In  two  days  the  affair  changed  its  appearance,  and 
by  ways  fo  deteftable  that  I  am  in  pain  to  fpeak  of 
them.  CrafTus  charged  himfelf  with  this  infamous 
-  negotiation.  He  fent  for  the  Judges  to  his  houfe, 
gave  money  to  fome,  and  promifed  it  to  others.  There 
were  even  adulteries  ftipulated,  and  other  abominati- 
ons more  contrary  to  nature.  It  was  thus  that  Clo- 
dius got  himfelf  acquitted,  by  crimes  greater  than 
tliofe  for  v^hich  he  was  brought  to  his  trial.  On  the 
day  that  judgment  ^  was  to  be  given,  the  publick 
Forum  was  filled  with  flaves,  all  good  men  were  put 

*  Sumrao  difceflu  bonorum,  pleno  Foro  fervorum,  XXV.  judices 
jta  fortes  tamen  fueiunt,  ut  fummo  propofito  pcrkuloj  vel  perire  ma- 
lutrint,  quiim  perdere  omnia,  XXXI.  fuerunt,  quos  fames  magis, 
quani  fama  commoverit.  Quorum  Catulus,  quum  vidiffct  quemdam, 
*'  Quid  vos,"  inquit,  *'  prscfidium  a  nobis  pctebatis  ?  an,  ne  numm^ 
Vobis  eripereutur,  timebatis  ?"  Cic. 
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Judges  found,  who  chofe  rather,  notwithftanding  the 
extreme  danger  that  threatened  them,  to  expofe  them- 
felves  to  it,  than  fuffer  the  Commonwealth  to  be 
ruined  and  overthrown.  One  and  thirty  of  them 
dreaded  hunger  more  than  the  woril  ill  name.  Thefe 
unworthy  Judges,  who  deferved  the  greatell  punifh- 
ment,  were  not  without  difgrace  ;  and  Catuius  meeting 
one  of  them,  afl<:ed  him,  "  What  they  demanded  a 
*'  guard  for .''  Whether  it  was  for  fear  any  body  fhould 
*'  take  the  money  from  them  that  they  had  received 
*'  of  the  accufed  .?" 

This  abominable  judgment  was  attended  with  con- 
fequences  very  fatal  to  the  Commonwealth.  Vice 
vidtorious  and  triumphant  began  to  infult  probity  and 
virtue.  Having  trodden  under  foot  the  laws  of  de- 
<cency,  the  ties  of  confcience,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  wicked  men  now  thought  to  revenge  them^ 
felves  for  the  feverity  of  Cicero's  Confulfhip.  The 
good,  on  the  contrary,  difcouraged,  deje6ted,  thought 
themfelves  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  refift  their  ene- 
mies. Cicero  here  a6ted  the  part  of  a  great  Senator. 
He  re-animated  the  hopes  of  good  men,  by  his  dif- 
courfes,  and  by  his  exhortations.  He  inveighed  with 
vehemence  againll  the  corruption  of  the  Judges  ;  and 
reduced  to  a  filence  of  fhame  and  confulion  ail  thofe 
who  had  feemed  to  favour  this  unworthy  vi6lory.  He 
procured,  in  particular,  for  the  Conlul  Pifo,  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  criminal  prevarication,  by  depriving 
him  of  the  government  of  Syria,  of  which  he  thought 
himfelf  fecure.  He  afterwards  fell  upon  Clodius  him- 
felf  with  fo  much  force,  that  all  the  alTurance  of  that 
wretch  could  not  bear  him  up,  and  he  was  abfolutely 
difconcerted. 

Cicero  has  inlierted  in  the  letter  to  Atticus,  from 
whence  I  have  chiefly  taken  all  that  I  have  juft  faid, 
a  part  of  a  fpeech  that  he  made  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  Clodius  being  prefent.     After*  having 

*  Muka  dixl  de  fumma  Republica,  atque  ille  locus  inductus  a  me 
#il  gljvijiitusj  ae  >ina  plaga  accepti  patres  confcripti  couciderent ;  vul- 
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A.R.69T.  exhorted  the  Senators,  not  to  be  difpirited  for  one 
6^.^'   "wound  given  the  Commonwealth,  he  added  :  "  This 
"  wound  is   of  fuch  a   nature,  that  we  ought  nat  to 
*'  difguife  nor  fear  it  •,  left,  if  we  fear  it,  we  fhould 
"  fecm  to  want  courage  ;  and  if  we  know  not  the  im- 
"  portance  and   confequcnces  of  it,  to  want  fenfe. 
*'  Lentulus  and  Catiline  have  been   twice  acquitted. 
"  This  is  the  third  fcourge  that  the  corrupt  Judges 
?'  have  prepared  for  the  Commonwealth.     Thou  art 
^'  in  an  error,  Clodius,  if  thou   thinkeft  thyfelf  out 
*'  of  danger.     The  Judges  have  not  infured  thy  ha- 
"  bitation  in  the  city  ;  but  they  have  referved  thee 
*'  for  a  prifon,  and  for  punifhment.     They  do  not 
"  pretend  to  maintain  thee  in  the  rights  of  a  citizen, 
*'  but  they   have  deprived  thee  of  an  exile,  which 
>'  would,  at  leaft,  have  put  thy  life  in  fecurity.  And 
.*'  you,  Gentlemen,  refum.e  your  courage,  and  con-^ 
*'  tinue  to  fupport  a  conduft  full  of  dignity.     The 
*'  union  of  good  men,  which  is   the  firmeft  prop  of 
*'  the  Commonwealth,  flill  fubfifts.     What  has  hap- 
"  pened  is  a  fubjed:  of  grief  to  them,  but  does  not 
"  diminifh  their  virtue.     No  new  evil   has  befallen 
"  us,  but  the  evil  that  was  concealed  is  now  difco- 
**  vered  ;  the  acquittal  of  one  wretch  has  {hewn  us 
"  thofe  who  are  like  him." 

Cicero  could  not  have  done  better.  He  flattered 
himfelf  that  he  had  eftablifhed  every  thing  ;  but  the 
event  will  prove  that  he  deceived  himfelf.  The 
wicked,  animated  by  fuccefs,  did  not  ceafe  to  make 
attacks  both  upon  the  Republic  and  Cicero,  whofe  ■ 
caufe  was  that  of  the  ftate  :  and  at  length  Clodius 
finifhed  his  revenge  upon  both,  by  the  banifliment  of 

nns  efTe  ejufmodi,  quod  milii  nee  difTimulandum,  nee  pertimefcendum 
videretur  ;  ne  ant  metuendo  ignaviflimi,  ant  ignorando  rtultifllmi  ju- 
dicaremur:  bis  abfolutum  efle  Lentuluin,  bis  Catilinam,  hunc  tertium 
jam  cfTe  .^  judicibus  in  Rempublicam  imniifTum.  Erras,  Clodi,  non 
te  judices  iirbi,  fed  carceri  refcrvarunt ;  neque  te  retinere  in  civitate, 
-fed  exilio  private  voiuerunt.  Qjianiobrem,  P.  C.  erigite  animos  reti- 
rttc  vcftram  dignitatem.  Manet  ilia  in  Rcptiblicabonorum  confenfiQ: 
dolor  accefllt  bonis  viris  ;  virtus  non  eft  imniinuta.  Nihil  eft  damni 
fadhim  novi,  fed  quod  erat,  inventum  eft.  In  unius  hojiiinis  peiditi 
jydicio  plures  fimiles  reperti  lunt. 
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him  who  had  ftifled  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline.  Ci-  A.  c.  691- 
cero  knew  that  he  was  threatened,  but  did  not  be-  ^^/*' 
lieva  that  the  danger  v/as  lb  great  or  fo  near.  He 
confided  in  the  affection  that  all  honeft  men  had  for 
him,  upon  the  honourable  proofs  of  it  that  were 
fhewn  by  the  multitude,  and  efpecially  upon  his 
friendlhip  with  Pompey,  on  which  he  could  not  fully 
rely,  but  according  to  all  appearance  it  was  likely  to 
be  extremely  ufeful  to  him.  This  reminds  me  to  re- 
turn to  Pompey,  who  is  going  to  enter  upon  a  new 
courfe,  very  different  from  what  he  had  taken  before. 
He  had  fhone  in  war,  but  did  not  come  off  with  fo 
much  honour  in  his  domeftic  and  civil  affairs. 

It  is  true,  that  at  his  return  from  Afia,  he  fhewed 
at  firft  an  example  of  great  moderation.  The  hiflo- 
rians  agree,  that,  with  the  army  he  brought  back  with 
him,  he  might  have  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Rome 
and  the  Commonwealth.  All  men  faw  him,  and  very 
much  feared  he  would  do  what  was  fo  eafy  to  him. 
Craffus  went  fo  far  as  to  fly  out  of  the  city  with  his 
children,  and  carried  with  him  as  much  of  his  trea- 
sure as  he  could.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  thought  that 
this  ftep,  which  made  fo  much  noife,  had  more  of  arti- 
fice than  real  fear  in  it :  and  that  his  defign  was  to 
render  Pompey  odious. 

This,  who  had  never  any  defign  to  feize  on  the  fo-  vdi.  n, 
vereign  authority  by  force,  put  a  ftop  to  all  clamours  40. 
and  ful'picions  by  difbanding  his   army  as  foon   as  he  po^'p. 
fet  foot  in  Italy.     Arrived  at  Brundufium,  he  called  Dio. 
his  foldiers  together,  and  after  making  a  fpeech  to 
them  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  he  ordered  them  to  fe- 
parate,  and  each  to  retire  to  his  own  habitation  j  and 
yet  he  had  a  very  fpecious  pretence  for  keeping  them 
together.     It  was  a  cuftom,  founded  both  on  reafon 
and  equity,  that  the  army  fliould  triumph  with  their 
General.     But  he  chofe  rather  to  deprive  his  triumph 
of  fo  honourable  an  attendance,  than  to  give  any  un- 
pafmefs  to  the  citizens. 

The  zeal  and  adminiflration   of  the  People  gave 
}iim  an  opportunity  of  repeating  fo  fine  an  adion  : 

for 
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A.R.6^i.  for  when  they  faw  him  returned  to  Italy,  after  Co  manf 
Ant.  c.  vidories,  as  from  a  journey  only  made  for  his  piea- 
fure,  without  any  other  retinue  but  his  particular 
friends,  there  gathered  fo  great  a  concourfe  about 
him,  and  the  multitude  increafed  fo  on  the  road,  that 
SLt  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  if  he  had  had  any 
ill  defigns  againft  the  public  liberty,  he  would  have 
no  need  of  any  other  army  than  that  which  had  vo- 
luntarily formed  itfelf  to  attend  him.  He  took  no 
advantage  of  it ;  but  contented  himfelf  with  the  glo- 
rious reception  he  met  with  :  ail  the  city  went  out  to 
pay  their  refpeds  to  him,  the  young  people  at  a  great 
diftance,  others  farther  or  nearer  according  to  their 
ftrength,  and  the  Senate  at  the  entrance. of  the  walls. 
He  was  obliged  to  wait  fome  months  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  till  a  convenient  time  for  his  triumph. 
But  his  authority  had  not  the  lefs  influence  in  affairs, 
as  I  have  already  obferved  j  and  every  one  endea- 
voured to  draw  to  his  fide  fo  powerful  a  Citizen.  Ci- 
cero on  one  hand,  and  his  adverfaries  on  the  other, 
had  already  taken  their  time,  whilft  he  was  yet  in 
Afia.  Pompey,  always  diifembling,  always  artful, 
kept  himfelf  upon  the  refervc,  and  feemed  willing  to 
float  between  the  two  parties.  Cicero  in  one  of  the 
letters  we  have  of  his,  makes  complaints  to  him,  with 
that  noble  freedom  which  is  fo  becoming  to  great 
men.  *  "  I  have  done,"  fays  he  to  him,  "  thofc 
*'  thincrs  which  I  thought  you  would  have  vouchfafed 
"'  to  have  given  me  joy  upon,  both  as  a  friend  and 
"  as  a  citizen.  I  guefs  the  reafon  of  your  filence  ; 
**  you  are  afraid  there  are  fome  people  would  be  of-» 
^'  fended  at  any  praife  you  Ihould  give  me.     But 

*  Res  eas  o-effi,  quarum  aliquam  in  tuis  Uteris,  &  noftrae  neceffitu- 
dinis  &  Reipublicx  causa,  gratulationem  exfpeftavi :  quem  ego  abs  te 
prcetermiffam  efie  arbitror,  qnod  vererere  ne  cujus  animum  ofFenderes, 
Bed  fcito,  ea  qu?e  nos  pro  patrias  falute  gefTimus,  orbis  terrae  judicio 
ac  teftimonio  comprobari.  Qua;,  quum  veneris,  tanto  confilio  tanta- 
que  animi  magnitudine  a  me  gefta  efle  cognofces,  ut  tibi  multo  majori 
quam  Africanus  fuit,  me  non  multo  minorem  quam  Laelium,  facile  & 
in  Republica,  &  in  amicitia,  conjunftum  efle  patiare.     Cic.  ad  Fani, 

«  know 
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**  know  that  what  I  have  done  for  the  good  of  my  A.  R.  69«- 

"  country,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  the   ^%^  ' 

"  world.     When  yovi  fhall  be  here,  you  will  acknow- 

"  ledge  fo  much   wildom   and   greatnefs  of  foul,  in 

"  my   condu6t,  that  you   will  not  be  aOiamed,  you 

^'  who  are  without  doubt  greater  than  Scipio  Africa- 

"  nus,  to   make   an  alliance,  both  in  private  fociety, 

"  and  for  the  affairs  of  the  public,  with  a  man  who 

*'  yields  but  little  to  Lselius." 

The  complaints  of  Cicero  were  to  very  little  pur-  Cic.  pro. 
pofe,  if  they  did  not  even  do  him  an  injury,  as  it  has  fM"^^- 
been  faid,  and   he   but  feebly  denies.     It  is  certain,  '"  ^' 
that  he  had  but  little  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  Pom- 
pey  at  their  firil   interview ;  notwichftanding,   he  re- 
ceived a  very  gracious  compliment  from  him.     The  cic.  PhiL 
conqueror  of  the  Eaft  faid  to  Cicero,  that  he  was  ob- J^\'^'^^e^ 
liged  to  him  for  feeing  his  country  again,  and  that  ^  '  ^'  ''''* 
he  fhould   have  come  to  little  effe6t  prepared  for  a 
third  triumph,  if  he  had  not  preferved  the  place  where 
he  was  to   triumph.     Thefe  were  only  words,  that 
were  not  capable  of  impofing  upon  a  man  fo  clear- 
lighted  as  him  we  are  fpeaking  of     Atticus,  who  had 
ken  Pompey  on   the  road,  had   already  wrote  to  liis 
friend,  that  this  General  praifed  his  Confulfliip,  fince 
he  durft  no  longer  blame  it.     And  we   fhail  fee  here  Cic  ad 
in  what  manner  Cicero  wrote  in  his  turn  to   Atticus.  "'^'^"  ^* 
"  Pomipey  *  efteeras  me  very  much,  as  he  w^ould  have  ^^'  ^^' '  "^ 
"  it  thought :  he  embraces,  cherifhes  me ;   he  praifes 
f  me  aloud  ;  whilit  at  the  bottom   of  his  heart,  and 
"  in  a  nianner  that  may  be  ieen  through,  he  is  jea- 
«  lous  of  my  glory.     I  do  not  find  in  him  any  ti-ue 
f'  fweetnefs,    any  franknefs,  any  fmcere   and  direct 
f'  views  to  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  nothino- 
'<  exalted,  nothing  generous  or  free."     This  picture 

*  Tuus  ille  amicus,  (fciii'  qnem  dicam  ?  de  quo  tu  ad  me  fcripfifti, 
poftea  quam  non  auderet  reprebendere,  laudare  ca;pifle)  nos,  ut  of- 
tendit,  admedum  diligit,  aiTtpkaittir,  amat ;  apeite  "laudat ;  occulte, 
fed  ita  ut  perfpicuum  fit,  invidet.  Nihil  comes,  nihil  fnuplex,  nihil 
»y  Tcrk  7r''\t^ixti7(  hoaeftum,  nikil  illuftre,  nihil  forte,  nihil  liberum. 
i^ic,  ad  Att.  I.  13. 

4oes 
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A.R  691.  j^Qes  not  flatter  him  ;  and  if  it  hardly  refernbles  whaC 
f^^  '  Cicero  has  elfewhere  faid  of  Pompey,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  more  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  letter  wrote  from 
the  abundance  of  the  heart,  than  10  harangues  made 
to  be  delivered  before  numerous  auditories.  Befides, 
I  do  not  think  it  difiicult  to  reconcile  thefe  things : 
a  men  are  oftentimes  different  from  themfelves,  as  they 

fhew  themfelves  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  as 
they   are  feen  in   private  ;  therefore  it  is   not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  heroes  of  Cicero's  orations,  fhould 
have  charafters  not  much  to  be  cfteemed  in  his  letters. 
Pompey  fully   verified,   by  his  conduft,  the  idea  that 
Cicero  had  of  him.     When  he  harangued  the  People 
for  the  lirft  time   after  his   return,  being  willing  to 
keep  fair  with  every  one,  he  fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to   give   fatisfadtion   to  nobody ;  and  his  difcourfe 
■was   received  with  great  indifference.     The   Conful 
Meffalla  having  defired  his  opinion,  in  the  Senate,  on 
the   affair  of  Clodius,    which  was   dill  carrying  on, 
Pompey  thought  he  had  done  a  great  deal  by  praifmg, 
in  general,  the  authority  and  decrees  of  the  Affembly  ; 
and  in  fetting  himfelf  down  by  Cicero,  he  told  him, 
be  thought  he  had  fufficiently  explained  himfelf  on 
his  Confulfliip.     It  is   true,  that  Cicero  having   done 
nothing  but  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  his  admi- 
niftration  was  included  in  the  encomiums  given  by 
Pompey ;  but  it  is  true  alfo,  that  thefe  encomiums 
were  very  vague. 

Craffus  a6led  quite  otherwife  •,  he,  who  might  have 
complained  that  Cicero  had  not  done  him  juftice  on 
many  occafions,  and  had  always  endeavoured  to  extol 
Pompey  to  his  prejudice.  Having  obferved  that  the 
bare  fufpicion  of  being  willing  to  fpeak  well  of  Ci- 
cero's Confulfhip  had  done  honour  to  Pompey,  he 
expatiated  v/ith  Pompey  on  that  fubjeft.  He  faid,. 
^'  That  "^  if  he  was  a  Citizen  and  Senator,  if  he  en- 
joyed his  liberty  and  his  life,  he  was  indebted  to  Ci^ 

*  Se,  .quod  efTet  Senator,  quod  civis,  quod  liber,  quod  viveret,  mihi 
acceptum  referrc  ;  qnoties  conjugem,  quoties  donunn,  quoties  patriam 
videfet,  toties  fc  bcncficium  nieum  viJere,    Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  14. 

ccro 
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cero  for  them  •,  that  as  often  as  he  faw  his  family,  his  A.R. 6gt, 

—  ^  \ut.  c 
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wife  and  his  country,  fo  often  fhouid  he  call  to  mind  ''^""  **' 


the  obligation  he  had  to  him,  who  had  preferred  them 
to  him." 

This  difcourfe  awakened  Pompey,  being  piqued  to 
find  that  CraiTus  had  fhewn  him  what  was  his  duty, 
and  taken  advantao;e  of  the  occafion  which  he  had  neg- 
leded  to  gain  himfelt  applaufe  ;  or  elle  aitoniflied  to 
find,  that  the  fervices  of  Cicero  were  really  fo  great, 
and  that  the  encomiums  he  had  given  him  were  fo  well 
received  by  the  Senate. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  the  foible  of  Cicero  was 

the  love  of  praife  j  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  fay 

hov/  much  he  v/as  pleated  with  Craffbs.     Neverthe- 

lefs  he  willingly  received  the  little  that  Pompey  gave 

him   in  obfcure   words   and   ambiguous  expi-effions. 

But  when  he   was   to  fpeak  himfelf,  he  difplayed  all 

the  fails  of  his  eloquence  to  fet  himfelf  out  before  a 

new  auditor,  fuch  a  one  as  Pompey.     Fine   periods, 

happy  turns,  bold  and  noble  figures,  flowed  from  his 

mouth.     He  boafted  of  the  wifdom  and  refolution  of 

the  Senate,  the  agreement  of  the  order  of  Knights 

with  the  firft  body  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  union 

of  all  Italy  for  the  common  fafety.     He  fpoke  of  the 

remains  of  the  confpiracy  that  were  yet  left,  of  the 

abundance  of  provifions,  and  of  the  tranquillity  that 

the   government  enjoyed.     "  You  *  know,"  faid  he 

to  A-tticus,  "  what  noife,  and  what  turmoil  I  make, 

"  when  I  treat  of  thefe  things  -,  and  therefore  I  fhall 

"  not  enlarge   upon  it  here,  becaufe   I   believe  you 

"  may  have  heard  of  it  in  Greece  where  you  are." 

To  all  the  advances  that  Cicero  made  Pompey,  he 
found  no  other  return  but  the  latter's  a6ling  a  farce, 
of  which  the  public  v/as  the  dupe.  The  populace 
was  perfuaded  that  Pomapey  loved  Cicero  tenderly ; 
and  toexprefs  their  intimacy,  that  knot  of  young  de- 
bauchees, who  had  been  in  a  ftridl  alliance  with  Cati- 

•  Nofti  jam  in  hiic  materia  fonitus  nollros  :  tanti  fuerunt,  ut  e?o  eo 
brevier,  lim,  qugd  eos  ufque  iftir.c  exauditos  putera. 

line. 
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A.R.  691.  line,  called  Pompey  Cneus  Cicero,  giving  him  a  namtf 
Ant.  c.   formed  of  his  own  Prenomen  and  the  firname  of  him 
to  whom  they  thought  he  was  ftriftly  united.  In  truths 
the  behaviour  of  Pompey  towards  Cicero  was  at  leaft 
equivocal  till  the  time  of  his  baniiliment. 

He  did  not  follow  the  bell  principles  in  v/hat  re- 
lated to  the  other  affairs  of  the  ftate.  We  have  al- 
ready feen  that  he  prefented  the  Commonwealth  with 
a  very  bad  Conful  m  the  perfon  of  Pupius  Pifo.  He 
did  the  fame  this  year,  and  undertook,  in  fpight  of 
every  body,  to  put  another  creature  of  his  own  in  his 
place,  whofe  principal  merit  was,  that  of  being  a  good 
dancer.  This  was  Afranius.  To  fucceed  in  this, 
Pompey  did  not  go  about  it  in  the  ways  of  honour 
and  reputation,  nor  employ  thac  credit  which  was  fo 
much  his  due  •,  but  that  method,  fays  Cicero  *,  of 
•which  Philippus  fo  well  exprefied  the  efficacy,  when 
he  faid,  there  was  no  town  impregnable,  when  an  afs 
loaded  with  gold  could  enter  into  it.  Money  was  dif- 
tributed  with  profufion,  and  it  was  reported,  that  the 
Conful  Pifo  was  the  manager  of  this  traffic  between  the 
two  parties. 

Tint.  Cato  now  plcafed  himfelf  to  think  he  had  refufed 

?omp.  ^j^g  alliance  of  Pompey  :  For  this,  who  had  proved 
the  fteadinefs  of  Cato  when  he  had  undertaken  to 
manage  Pifo's  eledtion  to  the  Confulfhip,  not  doubt- 
ing but  he  fhould  again  find  him  thwarting  his  pur- 
pofes  on  other  occafions,  was  willing  to  gain  him  to 
his  fide,  and  therefore  demanded  his  tvv^o  neices  i'rt 
marriage,  the  eldeft  for  himfelf,  and  the  youngeft  for 
his  fon.  The  wife  and  filter  of  Cato  were  charmed 
with  fo  advantageous  a  proportion.  But  for  himfelf, 
ever  rigid,  he  anfwered  Munatius,  who  was  charged 
with  the  negotiation,  in  the  following  manner :  "  Tell 
"  Pompey,  that  Cato  will  not  fuifer  himfelf  to  be 
"  taken  by  the  women.     I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his 

•  Omnibus  invJtis  trudit  nofter  magnus  auli  filium :  atque  in  eo 
Jieque  uu<5;loritate,  neque  gratia  pugnat,  fed  quibus  Philippus  omnia, 
caftella  expugnari  pofle  dicebat,  in  qua  modo  afellus  onuftus  auro 
j)of:et  adfcendere.    Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  16, 

*'  bene- 
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'*  benevolence.  As  long  as  he  fhall  form  no  derio^hs  A.R.69«, 
*'  but  what  are  juft  and  reafonable,  he  may  depend  ^^t.^ 
**  on  a  friendlhip  on  my  part  more  fteady  than  any 
*'  that  Can  be  produced  by  the  neareft  allies.  But  I 
*'  lliall  give  him  no  hoftages  that  may  be  capable  of 
*'  tying  up  my  hands  when  it  is  neceffary  to  defend 
*'  my  country." 

Plutarch  is  of  opinion  that  Cato  carried  his  aufterity 
too  far  in  this  inftance  ;  that  if  he  had  confented  to 
the  marriages  propofed,  he  would  have  prevented 
the  alliance  between  Pompey  and  Caefar,  which  he 
thought  might  occafion  the  ruin  of  the  Empire,  and 
did  occafion  that  of  the  Government :  In  fhorr,  that 
Cato,  by  fearing  to  be  drawn  in  to  countenance  the 
flighter  faults  of  Pompey,  had  expofed  him  to  be- 
come, as  it  happened  in  efFe6l,  the  fupport  and  de- 
fender of  greater  and  more  pernicious  ads  of  juftice- 
I  am  afraid  that  this  hiftorian,  in  other  matters  fo  wife, 
has  here  judged  by  the  event :  For  may  it  not  be  an- 
fwered  that  Csefar,  if  he  had  not  become  the  father- 
in-law  of  Pompey,  might  have  found  in  their  com- 
mon ambition,  and  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius, 
wherewithal  to  have  formed  this  union,  fo  neceffary 
to  his  views,  and  fo  fatal  to  liberty  ?  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  help  admiring  a  virtue  which  is  not  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  fortune,  and  which  in  en- 
gagements, very  innocent  in  themfelves,  can  forefee, 
and  dread  the  neceffity  of  being  obliged  to  concur  in 
the  abufe  and  violation  of  the  laws. 

Thus  the  perfons  themfelves  thought  who  were  the 
rnoft  interefted  in  the  affair,  and  who  had  at  lirlt 
blamed  Cato*s  inflexibility.  His  wife  and  filler, 
when  they  faw  the  tricks  that  were  "  ufed  to  make 
Afranius  Conful,  and  the  corruption  fo  publickly 
pra6lifed,  that  they  went  fo  far,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, as  to  receive  the  money. in  the  gardens  of  Pom- 
pey, very  readily  acquiefced  in  the  refleflion  of 
Cato  thereupon,  who  faid  to  them,  "  You  now  be- 
*'  hold  the  indignities  in  which  we  mufl  have  fhared, 
**  had  we  accepted  the  alliance  of  Pompey." 

Afranius 
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A4R.  69T.  Afranius  was  named  Conful :  And  Pompey  *,  whcj 
6,",  *  had  looked  upon  the  Confullhip  as  the  glorious  prize 
of.his  exploits,  and  who  had  been  raifed  to  it  by  his 
merit,  made  no  fcruple  to  difparage  it,  by  rendering 
it  venal,  and  procuring  it,  by  the  ftrength  of  money, 
for  fuch  as  never  could  have  obtained  it  otherwife. 
This  refledtion,  which  Plutarch  made  with  regard  td 
Pompey,  Cicero  had  made  before  with  regard  to  him- 
felf  before  the  eleftion  of  Afranius.  -|-  "  Behold," 
faid  he  to  Atticus,  "  the  Confulfhip,  which  Curio 
called  an  apotheofis,  becoming,  if  fuch  a  man  arrives 
at  it,  the  royalty  of  the  bean.  It  is  much  better  to 
philofophize  as  you  do,  and  regard  all  thefe  Conful- 
Ihips  as  dirt."  The  common  language  of  all  ambi- 
tious men,  when  things  do  not  go  according  to  their 
mind,  but  which  oftentimes  their  actions,  give  the 
lie  to.  Afranius  had  for  his  Coilegue  Q^  Metellus 
Celer,  a  man  of  a  great  name,  and  who  maintained 
the  noblenefs  of  his  birth  by  that  of  his  fentim.ents. 
•  Celer  was  juft  returned  from  Cifalpine  Gaulj  which 
iie  had  governed  after  his  Prsetorfhip  in  quality  of 
Proconful.  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  adminiftration 
that  the  fa6t  happened  J,  which  Pliny  and  Pomponius 
Mela  relate  after  Cornelius  Nepos.  They  fay  that  the 
King  of  the  Suevi  1|  gave  to  Metellus  Celer,  Pro- 
conful of  Gaul,  fome  Indians,  v/ho  having  embarked 
in  their  own  country  to  go  and  trade  with  foreigners, 
had  been  fo  violently  driven  out  of  their  way  by  a 
ftorm,  that  they  were  brought  upon  the  coafts  of 
Germany.     Such  an  event  was  very  ufeful  to  the  an- 

•  "Slti  T«y  no/u<»mi  tix^iiy  xa;^:«f>    «f  «t/Tof   ai))fKi    V    o«c   tcnTop^tt^fv  it 

Plut.  Pomp. 

t  Sed  heus  tu,  videfne  Confiilatum  ilium  noftrum,  quern  Curio 
antea  dmSiatriv  vocabat,  fi  hie  factus  eiit  fabani  mimum  futurum. 
Qaare,  ut  opinor,  ^/^oo-o^Mteor,  id  quod  tu  facis,  &  iftos  Conlixlatui 
non  flocci,  kwy.     Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  16. 

X  Pighius  and  Freinfliemius  place  this  faftiuthe  year  that  followed' 
the  Confulfhip  of  Metellus  Celer,  and  which  was  that  of  his  death. 
It  is  true  that  Tranlalpine  Gaul  had  fallen  to  his  department,  but  it 
is  very  likely  he  never  fet  foot  in  that  Province,  being  prevented  by 
his  death. 

|[  A  People  of  Germany,  who  gave  name  to  Swabia, 

tient 
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fient  geographers,  who  wanted  a  proof  that  our  con-  A.  r,  691. 
tinent  is  quite  environed  by  feas.  For  us,  if  this  fadt  ^f^  ^' 
was  true,  it  is  only  another  inftance  added  to  thofcj 
by  which  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  been  doubled  many  ages  before  the  Por- 
tuguefe  made  the  difcovery  of  it :  But  I  cannot  but 
fufpecl  that  thefe  pretended  Indians  were  inhabitants 
of  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa.  This  wandering  then 
was  not  fo  very  extraordinary,  and  the  fa6t  becomes 
a  great  deal  more  probable.  Mr.  Huet,  in  his  Flif- 
tory  of  Trade,  makes  them  come  from  a  very  differ- 
ent country,  and  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  they 
were  people  of  Lapland.  In  his  work  may  be  feen 
thofe  reafons  of  conformity  which  infpired  him  with 
that  thought. 

The  triumph  of  Pompey  was  deferred  for  fomepi;„.  xH. 
months,  without  doubt  to  have   time  to  get  together  26,  and 
all  the  train  that  was  to  attend  it :  at  length  it  was  pfJJ^"'  ** 
celebrated  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  September.    The  Pomp, 
laft  of  thefe  was  the  birth-day  of  the  triumpher.    Two  ^i?P'^"' 
days  were  taken  up  m   this  pomp,  on  account  of  the 
immenfe  number  of  the  monuments   of    Pompey's 
glory,  which  were  chiefly  to  adorn  it :  and  even  two 
days  were  not   fufficient  for  it ;  but   there  remained 
wherewithal  to  have  magnificently  decorated  another 
triumph,  if  there  had  been  need  of  it. 

An  infcription  was  carried    at  the  head,  which  fig- 
nified,  that  Pompey,  after  he  had  delivered  all 

THE   MARITIME    COASTS    FROM  PIRATES,    AND   GIVEN 

TO  THE  Roman  People  the  Empire  of  the  sea, 

TRIUMPHED   over   AsIA,  PonTUS,  ArMENIA,  PaPH- 
LAGONIA,      CaPPADOCIA,      SyrIA,    THE     ScYTHIANS, 

THE  Jews,  the  Albanians,  Iberia,  the  island 
OF  Crete,  the  Bastern/e,  and  lastly  over  the 
Kings  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  He  added 
himfelf,  when  after  his  triumph  he  harangued  the 
People,  according  to  cuftom,  to  give  an  account  of  orof.vi.6, 
his  exploits,  "  That  he  had  fought  with  two  andPiio- 
tvv'enty  Kings  ;  and  had  fo  far  extended  the  frontiers 
of  the  Empire,  that  Afia  Minor,   which,  before  his 

VOL.VIII.        ,  D  COQ- 
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A.R.  69T .  conqueOis,  was  the  lail  of  the  Provinces  belonging  to 

^^61  ^    ^^^^  Roman  People,  was  now  in  the  center  of  them." 

1  (liall  join  to  this  another  infcription,   which  repre- 

fents  the  vid:ories  of  Pompey  in  a  frefh  light.     It  was 

placed  by  the  Vidor  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to- 

.  wards  the  building  of  which  he  had  confecrated  apart 

of  the  fpoils.     The  following  is  as  it  is  preferved  by 

'Pliny:  Cn.  Pompey  the  Great,  General  *  of  the 

Roman  arms,  having  made  an  end  of  a  thirty 

YEAHS  war,  vanquished,  PUT  TO  FLIGHT,  OR 
BROUGHT  TO  COMPOSITION,  TWO  MILLIONS  ONE  HUN- 
DRED AND  EIGHTY-THREE  THOUSAND  MEN  ;  HAVING 
SUNK,  OR  TAKEN,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  FORTY-SIX  VES- 
SELS; HAVING  SUBDUED  ALL  THE  COUNTRIES  BE- 
TWEEN THE  PaLUS  MeOTIS  AND  THE  ReD  SeA,  HAS 
JUSTLY  ACQUITTED    HIMSELF  OF    THE  VOW  HE   MADE 

TO  Minerva. 

The  riches  difplayed  in  this  triumph  were  prodi- 
gious, and  added  a  new  degree  of  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption to  the  Roman  manners,  particularly  with  re- 
fpe6b  to  jewels,  v^hich  till  that  time  had  been  but 
little  known  in  Rome.  There  were  to  be  feen  in  it 
a  pair  of  tables  for  play,  made  of  two  precious  flones, 
four  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  A  moon  of  gold, 
weighing  near  forty-feven  French  marks  -j- ;  three 
beds  for  the  table,  of  gold  alfo,  one  of  which,  as  it. 
was  prefented,  belonged  to  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyltaf- 
pes ;  gold  velTels,  enriched  with  precious  ftones, 
enough  to  turniih  nine  buffets ;  three  ftatues  of  gold, 
one  of  Minerva,  one  of  Mars,  and  the  other  of  Apollo ; 
the  golden  vine  of  Ariftobulus,  which  has  been  fpoken 
of  before  -,  three  and  thirty  crowns  of  pearl  ;  a  little 
chapel  confecrated  to  the  Mufes,  all  of  pearl,  with  a 
fun-dial  at  top  ;  laftly,  the  effigies  of  Pompey  himfelf, 
made  alfo  of  pearl.      There  was   carried   befides  a 

*  The  word  Imperator,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  in  this  place  is  a  title 
of  honour,  that  the  foldiers  gave  with  acclamations  to  their  General, 
after  a  great  viftory.  There  is  no  word  in  our  language  that  anfwer*. 
to  it. 

t  Of  eight  ounces  each. 

ch^ll 
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cheft  filled  with  jewels  and  rings  of  great  value,  which  A.R.  691. 
had  belonged  to   Mithridates,    and   which   Pompey      5,, 
confecratcd  in  the  Capitol  with  the  golden  vine,  and 
much  other  riches.     Add   the  throne  and  fceptre  of 
the  fame  Mithridates,  and   a  buft  of  that  Prince  in 
gold,  of  the  height  of  eight  cubits ;  a  filver  flatue  of 
Pharnaces,  grandfather  of  Mithridates  •,   chariots  of 
gold  and  filver.     Among  the   natural  cu riofi ties  the  pi;n,xil.4,. 
ebony  tree,   which  had  never  been  feen  at  Rome,  ap- 
peared there,  for  the  firfl  time,  in  this  triumph. 

The  gratifications  given  by  the  triumpher  to  the 
officers  and  foldiers  were  alfo  expreffed  in  a  pidure, 
that  pafled  along  in  the  fhew.  It  was  therein  fhewn, 
that  Pompey  had  given  a  thoufand  talents  *  to  his 
Lieutenants  and  Qu^ftors,  who  had  defended  the 
coails  in  the  war  with  the  Pirates,  and  that  there  was 
not  any  one  of  his  foldiers  who  had  not  received  fix 
thoufand  fefterces  f.  Befides  thefe  fums,  which  were 
certainly  the  fruits  of  the  war,  and  without  which 
Pompey  could  not  have  been  able  to  have  done  him- 
felf  this  honour,  he  brought  into  the  public  treafury 
in  filver  coined,  or  plate,  twenty  thoufand  talents  J  -, 
and  an  infcription  declared,  that  he  had  almofl:  tripled 
the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  before 
him  amounted  to  not  above  fifty  millions  of  drachmas 
a  year  ;  and  that  it  would  receive,  from  the  countries 
alone  which  he  had  conquered,  eighty-five  millions. 

To  all  this  fiiew  of  wealth,  was  joined  a  more  mi- 
litary equipage  :  waggons  filled  with  arms  of  all  forts, 
beaks  of  fiiips,  a  great  multitude  of  prifoners  of  war, 
not  loaded  with  chains,  as  had  been  the  cuftom  in 
former  times,  'but  every  one  at  liberty,  and  drefl!ed 
after  the  mode  of  their  country.  Immediately  before 
the  triumphal  car,  marched  the  Kings,  Princes,  and 
great  Lords,  who  had  been  taken  in  arms,  or  deliver- 
ed as  hoflages,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 


*  About  150,000  pounds  fterling. 
f  About  43  pounds  fterling. 
X  About  three  millioni  fterling. 


D  2  twenty- 
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A.  R.  69 1 'twenty-four  i  young  Tigranes  was  particularly  take* 
^'^^j  ^'  notice  of,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  Queen 
Zozima,  the  wife  of  old  Tigranes  :  feven  children  of 
Mithridates,  viz.  five  Erinces,  Artaphernes,  Cyrus, 
Oxathres,  Xerxes,  and  Darius  •,  and  the  two  Prin- 
cefles,  Orfabaris  and  Eupetra :  Oithaces,  who  had 
reioned  in  Colchis  :  Ariftobulus,  King  of  the  Jews, 
with  his  fon  Antigonus  and  two  daughters.  Tyrants 
and  chiefs  of  the  Cilician  pirates  :  Princefies  of  Scythiar 
three  Albanian  Generals,  two  Iberian :  The  hoftages 
of  thefe  People,  and  of  the  King  of  Comagena  -,  and 
laft  of  all  Menander,  Commander  in  chief  of  Mithri- 
dates's  cavalry. . 

Several  pi6tures  followed,  which  reprefented  the 
vanquifiied  Kings,  or  the  battles  gained  either  by 
Pompey  or  his  Lieutenants.  Efpecially  the  adven- 
tures of  Mithridates  were  painted  in  every  circum- 
ftance  •,  the  no6lurnal  battle,  wherein  he  was  entirely 
defeated  ;  his  flight  -,  the  fiege  that  he  maintained  in 
the  Fort  of  *  Fanticapaeum  ;  his  death  •,  and  that  of 
his  tvv'o  daughters  who  chofe  to  die  with  him.  There 
were  likewife  feen  the  portraits  of  feveral  other  of  his 
children,  of  both  fexes,  who  died  before  him.  The 
Gods  of  the  Barbarians  clofed  this  long  train  of  pic- 
tures, carried  by  the  people  who  adored  them,  in 
triumph,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the  fpeftators,  by 
the  fincrularity  of  their  appearance  and  habits.  Ap- 
pian  places  here  another  infcription,  which  with  the 
names  of  the  conquered  Kings  bore  thofe  of  thirty- 
nine  towns  founded  by  Pompey  in  different  regions 
of  the  Eaft. 

Next  Pompey  appeared  himfelf,  in  a  carr  fliining 
with  precious  flones,  cloathed  in  a  military  caifock, 
faid  to  be  that  of  Alexander,  which  Mithridates  had 
found  among  the  treafure  brought  into  the  illand  of 
Cos  by  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  grand-mother  of 
Ptolomy  Alexander  II.  The  carr  of  the  triumpher 
was  followed  by  the  principal  officers   of  his  army, 

*  Hod.  Pantico. 

Lieu- 
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Lieutenant-Generals,    Tribunes,     and   others,    fome  A.R.691. 

'  It 

6] 


on  foot  and  fome   on  horfcback.     The  army  fhould   '^^^'  ^' 


have  been  there,  as  I  have  obferved,  entirely  :  But 
abfent  for  reafons  that  had  engaged  Pompey  to  dif- 
band  it,  it  did  him  more  honour,  than  if  it  had  march- 
ed in  his  train  pouring  forth  their  applaufes. 

The  Roman  ferocity  was  foftened.  The  prifoners,  ^j^  j.  - 
who,  in  preceding  triumphs,  were  either  killed  orciii.' 
kept  in  prifons,  v/ere  now  treated  with  more  huma- 
nity. I'hey  Vv^ere  fent  back  to  their  own  countries  : 
only  Ariilobulus  and  Tigranes  were  detained,  that 
Hyrcanus  and  old  Tigranes  might  enjoy  peace  in  their 
dominions. 

This  lafl  triumph  fully  confirmed  to  Pompey  the 
firname  of  the  Great :  all  the  People  affembkd  gave 
it  him  with  acclamations,  and  he  was  then  in  effect 
the  greateit  of  the  Romans.  It  was  remarked,  as  a 
fingular  glory  to  him,  that  in  his  three  triumphs,  he 
had  fuccefllvely  prefented  to  the  view  of  the  Romans 
thxt  three  parts  of  the  known  world.  For  Africa  had 
fupplied  him  with  matter  for  his  firft  triumph,  Europe 
for  his  fecond,  and  Afia  for  his  third  j  fo  that  his  con- 
quefts  feemed  to  embrace  the  whole  univerfe. 

He  had  been  compared  in  his  youth  to  Alexander, 
and  fome  writers,  to  render  the  comparifon  more  per- 
fe(fb,  fuppofed  that  he  was  under  thirty-four  years  of 
age  when  he  triumphed  over  Mithridates.  The  truth 
is,  diat  he  was  paft  his  forty-fifth.  "  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  *,  fays  Plutarch,  that  he  had  refembled  Alex- 
ander by  dying  before  fortune  abandoned  him.  The 
time  that  he  lived  after  his  third  triumph  brought 
him  nothing  but  an  odious  pofterity  and  difgraces  with- 
out  return.     For  employing   unjuftly  in  favour   of 

Ta*  iucrvxi'i-    ii'J    y^n  ix-Trz^.^n'Xo'i^oov  duTOi    6;^Ti5raTo  J'iiVi/uiv,    Ta.i'T'f,    X^cijuivce 

'Tw  duTcey  is-yuv,   XTcn-tPiu.  T~)(  UowanuH   ^'wd/Moni  Kcti^up  sJaa-S'fk  £«  T»y  jroKiv 
*>  xs.Ta  ray  d/^Km  iy'^i^-Ti  Titiv  dviTpt^i  ylj  Kct.TiZu.Kiy'     Plut.  Pomp. 

D  3  others. 
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A.R.691.  others,  that  authority  v/hich  he  himfelf  had  acquired 
^  "^?i.^*  ^y  ^^g^^  means,  as  much  as  he  increafed  their  flrength^ 
by  lb  much  he  diminifhed  his  own  glory,  and  at  length 
ruined  himfelf,  without  knowing  how  to  prevent  it  by 
the  greatnefs  of  his  own  power.  The  ftrong  places, 
when  the  enemy  had  entered  them,  transferred  their 
llrength  to  the  Vidlor,  and  helped  themfelves  to  put 
on  their  own  fetters  ,  thus  the  power  of  Pompey,  after 
having  been  employed  to  raife  Csefar  againft  the  Com- 
monwealth, helped  the  fame  Csfar  to  deftroy  and 
overthrow  him  by  whom  he  had  fubdued  all  others." 
The  growth  of  Csfar  and  the  ruin  of  Pompey  are  the 
principal  objeAs  to  fix  our  attention  for  aferies  of  fe- 
veral  years.  But  before  we  enter  upon  this,  we  have 
fonie  other  fads  of  lefs  importance  to  relate. 


SECT.     IL 

'^he  death  of  Catulus.  Cenfors.  Games.  'The  hears  of 
Niiniidia.  The  begitining  of  the  cufiom  to  interrupt 
the  combats  of  the  gladiators^  by  going  to  dinner.  Mo- 
tions in  Gaul.  The  expedition  of  Scaurus  againft 
Aretas^  King  of  one  part  of  Arabia.  ^  Cicero  governs 
Afiafor  the  fpace  of  three  years.  The  Pr^etorjhip  of 
OElavius.,  father  of  Augiiftus.     his  condi'M  in  the  go- 

.  vernment  of  Macedonia.  His  death.  The  ch craters 
of  the  tzvo  Confuls.  The  authority  of  the  Senate  was  at 
that  time  weakened^  and  the  order  of  Knights  turned 
cut  of  it.  Pompey  demands  the  confirmation  of  his 
arts.  Lucullus  oppofs  it  in  the  Senate.  A  law  pro- 
pofedby  a  Tribune  of  the  People.,  to  affgn  lands  to  the 
Joldiers  of  Po?npey.  The  ambiguous  conduct  of  Cicero 
throughout  this  whole  affair.  The  Conful  Metellus  op- 
pofcs  the  law.  Motions  of  the  Hehetii  in  Gaul.  The 
Conful  is  put  into  prifon  by  the  Tribune  Flavius.  The 
conftancy  of  the  Conful.  Pompey  allies  with  Clodius. 
Clodius  attempts  to  make  himfef  a  Plebeian^  to  get  the 
cffi.ce  of  Tribune.  Cafar,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
iYietcrfldip.y    having   the  province    of  Ulterior  Spain 

"  aflizn 
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(ijjigned  to  him,  is  flopped  by  his  creditors,  when  he 
would  have  gone  thither.  Crajfus  delivers  him  from 
the  moft  importunate.  The  faying  of  Cafar  concerning 
a  pitiful  little  town  in  the  Alps.  He  creates  a  war  in 
Spain,  and  obtains  feveral  advantages  from  it.  An 
admirable  aBion  of  one  of  Cafafs  foldiers.  Cafafs 
adminiflration  beloved.  lie  returns  into  Italy,  and  de- 
clines a  triumph  to  gain  the  Confulfhip.  He  forms  the 
Triumvirate.  Is  named  Conful  with  Bibulus.  A  law 
to  aholifh  tolls  and  duties  paid  upon  entering  Rome  or 
any  parts  of  Italy.  Combats  of  gladiators  given  by 
Fauftus  Sylla  in  honour  of  his  father .  The  Apollinarian 
games  given  by  Lentulus  Spinther  the  Prat  or.  Apiece 
oj  painting  in  frefco  brought  from  Lacedemonia  to 
Rome. 

THE  Commonv/ealth  loil,  this  year,  one  of  itSA.  r.  691, 
fupports  in   the  perfon  of  Catulus.     Without   Am.  c. 
greatly  fhining    by  fuperior  talents,  an  uniform  con- j^j^^ J* 
duel,  upright  defigns,   always  direfted  to  the  publick  xxxvii. 
good,    a  conftant  attachment  to  ariftocratical  maxims, 
and,  in  a  word,  ail  the   qualities  of  an  excellent  Citi- 
zen and  a  wife  Senator,  had  gained  him  great  authority. 
Cicero,  who  praifes  him.  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works, 
extols  him   particularly  for  his  conftancy,    which   * 
was  proof  againft  the  moft  threatening  ftorms,  and  not 
to  be  feduced  by  thofe  honours,  which  were  difpenfed 
by  popular  favour,   fo  that  neither  hope  or  fear  could 
ever  lead  him  out  of  thofe  paths  he   had  chalked  out 
to  himfelf.     If  Catulus  had  lived   longer,  it  would 
have  been  a  fenfibie  afflidion  to   him  to   have  feen 
Csfar,  his  declared  enemy,  taking  fach  hafty  ftrides, 
and  openly  preparing  the  way  to  opprefs  liberty. 

This  fame  year  there  were  Cenfors,  but  their  nam.es 
continue  unknown.  We  know,  hov/ever,  that  they 
prepared  the  regifter  of  the  Senate,  which  was  more 
numerous   than  formerly,    beeaufe    they  introduced 

*  Qi^em  (Catulum)  neque  periculi  tempeftas,  neque  honoris  aura 
potuit  vinquam  de  I'uo  curfu,  aut  fjpe,  aut  metu,  deraovere.  Pro 
Sex.  r..  101. 

D  4  into 
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A.R.  «9^-  into  it  all  thofe  who  had  poffefTed  any  poll  in  the  ma- 
61.      giftracy.     Whereas  till  that  time  curule  offices  alone 
gave  a  right  to  thofe  who  had  enjoyed  them  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Senate,  and  named  as  Senators  in  the 
Lapis  An-  firft  promotion.     As  to  performing  the  luftre,  which 
*^y^*  put  an  end  to  all  the  operations   of  the  Cenforfhip, 

that  ceremony  was  not  ufed  under  the  Cenfors  I  am 
fpeaking  of,  and  continued  to  be  interrupted  for  the 
fpace  of  one  and  forty  years,  from  the  time  of  the 
Cenfors  Gellius  and  Lentulus,  to  that  of  the  fixth 
Confulfhip  of  Auguftus. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  curule  asdile,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  gave  games  to  the  people,  in  which  he 
,  caufed  a  hundred  bears  of  Numidia  to  fight  with  a 

■piin.  viii.  hundred   Ethiopian   huntfmen.     Pliny,    who   relates 
3^/  this  fa^i,  after  the  annals  of  the  time,  was  puzzled  to 

know  what  thefe  bears  of  Numidia  could  be,  becaufe 
this  animal,  as  he  pretends,  was  unknown  in  Africa. 
Some  learned  men  have  aflerted,  that  they  were 
lions,  which  the  Romans  called  thus  through  igno- 
rance, as  they  called  the  firil  elephants  which  they 
law  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  by  the  name  of  Lucanian 
oxen.  But  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  times  of  which 
we  are  now  giving  the  hiflory,  by  the  rudenefs  of  the 
more  remote  ages  ;  befides,  the  Romans  had  often- 
times feen  lions.  Sylla  particularly  had  caufed  a  hun- 
dred to  fight  in  the  games  which  he  gave  during  his 
Pra^torlhip  :  Therefore  I  cannot  eafily  perfuade  my- 
felf,  that  they  could  be  fo  grofly  miftaken,  as  to  give 
the  name  of  bears  to  lions.  I  leave  this  point  to  be 
^ifcuffed  by  thofe  who  are  more  learned  than  myfelf. 

Dio  has  obferved,  that  it  was  alfo  in  this  year  that 
the  people  began  to  leave  the  combats  of  the  gladia- 
tors to  go  to  dinner,  and  returned  afterwards  to  the 
fpciHacle,  which  was  wont  till  that  time  to  continue 
all  day  without  interruption.  The  Roman  manners 
in  polifhing,  weakened  them  in  every  thing ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  that  mafculine  vigour  which  formerly  appear- 
ed in  all  their  pleafures,  it  was  obferved,  that  they 
more  and  more  confidered  their  eafe  and  convenience, 
'  Affairs 
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Affairs  abroad  afford  us  but  little  matter  to  treat  ^^;  ^9/. 
of.     In  Gaul  there  was  fome  movement,  but  of  no      ^V. 
great  importance.     I  forbear  to  give  an  account  of  it 
till  I  come  to  fpeak  of  Csefar's  wars. 

Scaurus,  who  had  been  left  by  Pompey  in  Syria, 
made  an  incurfion  into  the  territories  of  Arabia.  As 
the  country  is  bad  and  difficult,  he  would  have  found 
himfelf  a  good  deal  embarralfed,  if  Antipater,  by  the 
order  of  Hyrcanus,  had  not  furnifhed  him  with  thofe 
provifions  that  he  wanted  for  his  army.  The  fame 
Antipater  negotiated  a  treaty  between  Scaurus  and 
Aretas,  King  of  the  Nabatean  Arabians  :  And  the 
Roman  retired  for  a  fum  of  money  given  by  the  Ara- 
bian.    Peace  was  equally  necelTary  for  them  both. 

Qiiintius  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  having 
been  Praetor  the  preceding  year,  when  he  went  out  of 
that  office,  had  the  province  of  Afia  given  to  him, 
and  continued  there  three  years.  So  long  an  admi- 
niftration  afforded  nothing  memorable,  but  the  fineft 
monuments  that  remain  of  it  are  the  letters  written  to 
him  by  his  brother  during  that  time ;  particularly 
the  firft,  which  is  known  to  all  the  world,  and  con- 
tains the  fineft  maxims,  and  mofl  excellent  advice  to 
all  thofe  who  fill  high  polls.  Quintius  was  a  man 
very  different  from  his  brother,  impetuous,  fantaflical, 
and  eafily  provoked.  It  is  true,  he  foon  cam^e  to 
himfelf  again,  which  is  the  fign  of  a  good  temper 
at  bottom.  But  his  paffion  was  very  troublefome  to 
thofe  who  were  to  obey  him  ;  and  his  caprices  and 
whims  oftentimes  exercifed  the  patience  of  his  brother 
and  of  Atticus,  whofe  filter  he  had  married. 

Cicero,  more  than  once,  propofed  to  him  the  ex-  Suet.Aug. 
ample  of  C.  Odavius,  the  father  of  Auguftus,  who^'ic'^do 
was  Prstor  this   year,    and  who   had   made  himfelf Fr.i.  i, ^^ 
much  efteemed  in  that  employment.     The  fam.ily  of 
06tavius  had  given  many  Confuls  to  Rome,  but  this 
Gentlem»an  was  of  a  branch  which  never  had  arrived 
at  any  honours.     His  anceftors  had  been  always  con- 
tented with  the  degree  of  Knighthood.     C.  Odavius, 
who  was  the  firft  that  introduced  into  this  branch  the 

dig^ 
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A.  R.  691.  dignity  of  Senator  and  Cnrule  employments,  fup- 
^^'  ^'  po^"ted  the  fplendor  of  his  titles  by  his  virtue.  Cicero 
makes  an  encomium  on  the  condud  he  maintained  in 
his  Prsetorfhip.  He  attributes  to  him  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  great  Magiftrate,  affability,  mildnefs  accom- 
panied with  a  jult  feverity,  and  an  exad:  enquiry  into 
affairs.  "  All  ^  acceffes  were  open  to  his  tribunal, 
fays  Cicero,  the  Lidor  never  drove  any  one  from  it ; 
the  Cryer  never  impofed  fiience :  Every  one  fpoke  as 
often  and  as  long  as  he  pleafed.  This  indulgence 
might  perhaps  have  feemed  too  great,  if  it  had  not 
ferved  to  make  the  feverity  he  ufed  in  other  cafes 
the  more  approved  of.  Cruel  and  covetous  men,  who 
had  enriched  themfelves  under  Sylla,  by  Odlavius 
were  obliged  to  refund,  and  to  reftore  what  they 
had  unjuftly  and  forcibly  taken  away.  Thofe  in  the 
Magiftracy  who  had  made  any  unjuft  decrees,  were 
judged  by  the  fame  law.  This  feverity  might  per- 
haps have  feemed  too  rigorous,  if  it  had  not  been 
tempered  by  many  adts  of  humanity  and  indulgence.'* 
To  make  an  end  of  all  that  relates  to  Odavius,  I 
ihall  add,  by  anticipation,  that  after  the  year  of  his 
Prastorihip  was  expired,  he  was  fent  to  govern  Ma- 
cedonia, where  C.  Antonius,  the  collegue  of  Cicero 
in  his  Confulfhip,  had  gained  a  very  bad  chara6ler. 
Oclavius,  at  his  departure,  had  it  in  charge  to  deflroy 
fome  remains  of  the  troops  of  Spartacus,  and  of  tiie 
confpiracy  of  Catiline,  which  uniting  together,  had 
feized  on  the  territories  of  Thurium  :  and  he  acquitted 
himfelf  of  this  commiffion  with  fuccefs. 

Being  arrived  in  Macedonia,  he  gave  equal  proofs 
of  his  courage  and  hisjuftice.  He  overcame,  in  a 
£;reat  battle,  the  Belfi  and  the  Thracians,  and  received 


*  His  rebus  nuper  C  Oftavius  jucundiflimus  fait :  apud  quern  pri- 
mus Lidlor  quievit,  tacuit  accenfus  :  quoties  quifque  voluit  dixit,  & 
qua  voluit  diu.  Quibus  ille  rebus  fortafle  nimis  lenis  videretur,  nifi 
haec  lenitas  illam  feveritatem  tueretur.  Cogebanturfullani  homines 
qux  per  vim  &  metum  abftulerant,  reddere.  Qiii  in  Magirtratibus 
iniuriose  decreverant,  eodem  ipfis  privatis  erat  jure  parendum.  Hssc 
illjus  feveritas  acerba  videretur,  nifi  multis  coadimeutis  liumanitatis 
initigaretur,    Cic.  ad  Q^Fr,  I.  ij, 

from 
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from  his  foldiers  the  title  of  Imperator.  The  fubjeds  ^'  R-  69I' 
of  the  Empire  praifed  him  very  much  for  his  admi-  '^^j\  * 
niftration,  and  he  was  extremely  well  beloved  by 
them.  Of  this  we  have  Cicero  ilill  for  a  voucher. 
He  reprefents  to  his  brother,  who  was  then  in  the 
third  year  of  his  government  of  Afia,  "  that  his 
neighbour  06lavius  made  himfelf  adored  by  the  Peo- 
ple. And  yet,  adds  *  he  with  grief,  he  had  never 
read  the  Cyropedia  or  the  Eulogium  of  Agefilaus  by 
Xenophon.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  examples 
of  the  great  Kings,  from  whom,  in  their  fovereign 
power,  there  never  efcaped  a  v/ord  or  a  difobiiging 
faying."  Cicero  was  in  the  right  to  fhame  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  not  profited  by  the  great  knowledge 
he  had  acquired.  Eor  what  purpofe  do  lludy  and  let- 
ters ferve,  if  they  do  not  render  us  beneficent  and 
humane  .? 

Oftavius,  after  having  fpent  two  years  in  Macedo- 
nia, returned  to  Rome  with  hopes  of  the  Confulfhip, 
but  was  prevented  of  it  by  death.  He  had  married, 
for  his  fecond  wife,  Atia,  the  daughter  of  Julia,  Cs- 
far's  filler.  It  was  by  this  marriage  he  had  Auguftus, 
who  was  but  four  years  old  when  his  father  died.  I 
fhall  now  refume  the  thread  of  the  hiltory, 

L.  Afranius.  a.  R.  692. 

Q^  Metellus  Celer.  60. 

The  Confulfhip  of  Afranius  and  Metellus  Celer  is 
the  famous  Epoch  of  the  Triumvirate,  taken  notice 
of  by  Horace  -f.  I  have  already  given  the  characters 
of  thefe  two  Confuis.  Afranius,  a  man  without  ta- 
lents, vv'ithout  merit,  rendered,  in  this  great  ofKce, 
no  other  fervice  to  Pompey,  who  had  placed  him  in 

*  Atque  is  dolor  eft,  qucd  quum  ii  quos  nominavi,  (Cicero  had 
quoted  two  PrcCtors,  of  whom  Oftavivis  was  one)  te  iimoceutia  non 
vincant,  vincunt  tarnen  artificio  benevolentia;  coUigendre,  qui  neque 
Cyruni  Xenophontis,  neque  Agefilaum  noverint  :  quorum  regum 
fumrao  in  imperio  nemo  unquam  verbum  uUura  afperius  audivit,  CiC, 
^dQ^Tr.  1.  2.2. 

f  Motum  ex  Metello  confule  civicum,  Hor.  Od,  II. 
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A.R.692.  it,  than  to  cover  him  with  fhame,  by  his   ufelefTnef^ 
^^^o^'  and  his  meannefs  of  fpirit  *.     Metellus,  on  the  con- 
rio.  L.    trary,  fhewed  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  magnanimity, 
xxxvii.     ^^^  defended  the  public  liberty  with  zeal.     It  is  true 
Dio  pretends,  that  this  zeal  was  ftirred  up  and  height- 
ened in  him  by  the  refentment  he  conceived  againft 
Pompey  for  divorcing  his  filler  Mucia.     Cicero,  who 
often  fpeaks  of  Metellus  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  fays 
nothing  like  this :  And  the  authority  of  Dio,  in  my 
opinion,    is  not  fufficient  to  degrade  a  condudl  and 
aftions  laudable  in  themfelves,  by  afcribing  them   to 
bad  motives, 
Cic.  ad         When  Metellus  came  to  goyern  the  Commomvealth, 
Att.  1. 17,  he  found  it  in  a  fituation  very  different  from  that  in 
IL  1.        which  Cicero  load  eflablilhed  it :  The  authority  of  the 
Senate  was  confiderably  fhaken  by  the  abfolution  of 
Clodius,  and  by  the  eleftion  of  Afranius,  on  account 
of  which  that  affembly  was  defirous  to  ftruggle  by  its 
decrees  againft  canvafTmg,  but  failed   in  its  defign. 
Moreover  the  order  of  Knights  withdrew  themfelves 
from  the  Senate,  wrongfully  no  doubt ;  but  the  da- 
mage that  the  republic  fuffered  by  it  was  no  Icfs  real. 
The  feverity  of  Cato  had  given  occafion  for  this  dif- 
union  of  the  two  orders.     I  do  not  however  pretend  io 
blame  his  conduft,  whofe  principle  was  an  ardent  and 
courageous  zeal  for  juftice. 

Indeed  nothing  was  more  unjufi:  than  the  pretenfi- 
ons  of  the  Knights.  I  have  already  obferved  in  anO' 
ther  place,  that  though  they  fat  in  judgment  with 
the  Senators,  they  were  neverthelefs  not  fubjedt  to  the 
penalty  of  the  laws  made  againft  thofe  Judges  who 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  corrupted.  It  is  very  likely 
the  fcandalous  judgment  in  the  cafe  of  Clodius  opened 
men's  eyes  to  the  glaring  iniquity  of  fuch  an  example, 
Cato  fpoke  ftrongly  upon  it  in  the  Senate,  and  pro- 
cured a  Senatus  confultum  and  a  law,  which  declared 
the  penalties  general  againft-  all  thofe  who  being  Judges 
ihould  receive   money  of  the  parties.     The  Knights 

•  M:igni  noftri  i^ftV/ov.     Cic.  ad  Att.  I,  20, 

dared 
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dared  not  complain  of  fo  equitable  a  law,  but  were  A.  R.  692. 
much  mortified  by  it.  ^^^^  ^' 

About  the  fame  time,  that  is  to  fay,  towards  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  a  company  of  Roman 
Knights,  who  had  figned  a  leafe  with  the  Cenfors  for 
the  revenues  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Alia,  defired  of 
the  Senate  to  be  releafed  from  their  bargain,  pretend- 
ing that  they  were  hurt  by  it,  and  making  no  fcruple 
to  own,  that  the  defire  of  gain  had  prompted  them 
to  make  offers,  and  accept  of  conditions  very  bur- 
thenfome  to  them.  Cato,  ev^er  rigid  againft  the  far- 
mers of  the  revenues,  oppofcd  their  requeft ;  the  af- 
fair was  fpun  out  for  three  months,  and  at  length  he 
carried  it  againft  them,  and  caufed  the  demand  of 
thofe  who  were  interefted  in  it  to  be  thrown  by,  al- 
though fupported  by  the  foUicitations  of  the  whole  or- 
der. This  laft  ftroke  compleated  the  refentment  of 
the  Knights,  and  abfoluteiy  detached  them  from  the 
Senate. 

This  was  no  fault  of  Cicero's.  The  union  of  the 
two  orders  concerned  him  perfonally,  as  it  had  been 
his  work  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  follow 
principles  fo  fevere  as  Cato.  He  -even  thought,  that 
this  Hero,  for  lb  he  called  him,  was  not  acquainted 
with  men  or  times,  and  reproached  *  him  for  arguing 
in  the  fame  manner  in  a  company  of  the  vicious  fons 
of  Romulus,  as  he  would  have  done  among  the  wife 
men  of  Plato's  republic.  For  himfelf,  although  he 
was  fenfible  of  all  the  indecorum  of  the  Knights  pre- 
tenfions,  he  alTifted  them,  and  fpoke  ftrongly  in  their 
favour ;  and  not  being  able  to  fucceed,  was  much 
grieved,  not  preciieiy  for  his  own  intereft,  fmce  the 
Knights  always  continued  attached  to  him  ;  but  be- 
caufe  he  forefaw  that  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Se- 
nate would  lofe  a  fupport  that  was  neceffary  to  them. 

The  great  objedl  of  the  defenders  of  liberty  was  to  Plut. 
bridle  the  power  of  Pompey,  which  was  vifibly  pre-  l°^^'  ^ 

*  Dicit  enim  tanquam  in  Platonis  Tr'AmU,  nos  tanquam  in  Rorauli 
fiece,  feijtentiam.    Cic.  ad  Att,  II.  s. 

dominatinsr. 
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A.  R- 692.  tiominating.  He  pufhed  on  at  that  time  two  itnpor- 
60.^'  tant  affairs.  One  was  the  confirmation  of  all  that  he 
had  done,  regulated,  or  ordered  in  the  provinces  of 
which  he  had  had  the  command,  in  fhort,  of  all  the 
a6ts  of  his  Generallhip.  The  other,  which  he  had 
not  lefs  at  heart,  was  a  diilribution  of  lands  among 
the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under  his  command,  and 
who  before  their  eftablilhment  were  as  much  his  crea- 
tures as  ever,  and  the  fupports  of  his  power.  He  de- 
manded himlelf  the  confirmation  of  his  a6ls  :  and  Fla- 
vius,  a  Tribune  of  the  People,  in  conjundion  with  him, 
propofed  the  Agrarian  law., 

In  the  firil  article  Lucullus  was  perfonally  interefled, 
all  whofe  orders  in  Afia  Pompey  had  taken  a  delight 
to  change  and  turn  upfide  down.  This  intereft,  af- 
fifted  by  the  exhortations  of  Cato,  drew  Lucullus  out 
of  that  fupine  and  foft  way  of  living  to  which  he  had 
o-iven  himfelf  up.  Metellus  Creticus,  fo  violently 
and  fo  unworthily  offended  by  Pompey  •,  and  Craffus, 
always  jealous  of  his  greatnefs,  joined  themfelves  to 
Lucullus  and  Cato  -,  and  Metellus  Celer  fupported 
them  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Confulate.  Thus 
when  they  were  about  to  debate  in  Senate  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Pompey's  adls,  Lucullus  reprefented  to 
them,  "  that  Pompey  ought  to  render  an  account 
article  by  article,  and  demand  the  approbation  of 
every  one  feparately.  That  for  him  to  exped  to  have 
all  that  he  had  done  and  regulated  approved  in  the 
grofs,  without  making  known  the  particular  nature 
of  each  affair,  was  to  ad  like  a  mafter,  and  not  as  a 
citizen.  That  Pompey  having  made  great  alterations 
in  vv'hat  he  [Lucullus]  had  ordained,  it  was  but  juft 
that  the  Senate  Ihould  judge  between  them,  and  de- 
cide whofe  regulations  fhould  be  executed."  This 
difcourfe,  fo  equitable,  was  applauded  •,  and  Pompey 
feeing  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Senate, 
employed  himfelf  folely  to  get  the  law  of  Flavius  to 
pafs,  thereby  to  gain  the  People,  and  then  thought 
he  might  afterwards  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
ads,  which  the  Senate  refufed  him.  ,  ; 

6  Tliis 
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This  law  was  aitfiiUy  enough  prepared.  Although  A.R.  692. 
thofe  whofe  work  it  was,  made  the  eftablifhment  of  ^^^'^  ^' 
Pompey's  foldiers  the  principal  end  of  it ;  yet,  that 
the  People  might  intereft  themfelves  in  it,  they  affo- 
ciated  other  citizens  in  the  divifion  of  lands.  But 
the  Conful  Metellus,  and  all  thofe  who,  with  him, 
had  broke  Pompey's  meafures  in  the  Senate,  did  not 
with  lefs  might  oppofe  this  law. 

With  refped  to  Cicero,  his  condud  was  without 
vigour,  and  equivocal  enough  throughout  this  whole 
affair.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  him  in  hiftory 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  confirmation  of  Pompey's  afts, 
and  he  fays  not  one  word  of  it  himfelf  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus.  With  regard  to  the  law,  he  fought  a 
medium,  by  which  he  imagined  he  Ihould  fatisfy  every 
body  ;  but  it  is  very  likely  he  deceived  himfelf. 

He  gives  an  account  to  Atticus  of  the  principles 
upon  which  he  governed  himfelf  at  that  time.  "  In  Cic.  ad 
going  out  of  my  Confulfliip,  fays  he,  I  m.aintained  at'^"-'^"^^' 
firft,  with  dignity  and  noblenefs,  the  glory  I  had  ac- 
quired in  it.  But  when  I  faw  the  authority  of  good 
men  weakened,  and  the  Knights  detached  from  the 
Senate,  perceiving  moreover  how  warm  thejealoufy 
of  thefe  voluptuaries  your  friends  *  (he  means  Hor- 
tenfius,  Lucullus,  and  fome  others)  was  againft  me  ; 
I  thought  I  ought  to  procure  to  myfeif  fome  more 
folid  fupport.  I  am  therefore  clofely  united  with 
Pompcy  :  I  have  done  fo  well,  that  I  have  engaged 
him  at  length  to  break  that  filence  which  he  has  fo 
long  kept  on  the  bufmefs  of  my  Confulfhip,  and  to 
declare  his  approbation  often  and  openly  of  all  that 
I  have  done  for  the  welfare  of  my  country.  We  mu- 
tually fupport  each  other,  and  are  both  the  flrono-er 
for  our  union.  I  have  even  regained  the  debauched 
youth  who  had  me  for  an  objedl  of  hatred.  In  a 
v/ord,  I  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  one  ;  -f  my  con- 

*  Hos  pifcinarios  dico,  amicos  tuos. 

■f  Nihil  jam  denique  a  me  afperum  in  quemquam  fit,  nee  tamen. 
quidxjuam  popukre  ac  diffolutum  :  Sed  ita  temperata  tota  ratio  elt, 
ut  Reipublicffi  conltautiam  piKltem  ;  privatis  rebus  raeis,  propter  in- 

dudt 
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A.R.692-  du6t  neverthelefs  has  nothing  weak  in  it,  nothing' 
Ant.  c.  popular.  I  keep  a  medium,  acquitting  myfelf  of 
what  I  owe  to  the  Commonwealth,  by  my  fidelity  in 
never  departing  from  the  principles  of  a  good  citi- 
zen, and  neverthelefs  making  ufe  of  fome  precaution 
for  my  own  fafety,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of 
good  men,  the  hatred  of  the  bad,  and  the  malice  of 
the  envious.  Notwithftanding  I  do  not  give  myfelf 
up  to  new  friendfhips ;  and  I  frequently  repeat  to 
myfelf  the  faying  of  Epicharmus  :  "  Watch,  and 
"  remember  yourfelf  to  miftruft  men  :  It  is  the  nerve 
"  of  prudence." 

Atticus  oftentimes  cautioned  him  to  take  care  that 
his  friendihip  for  Pompey  did  not  carry  him  too  far, 
and  engage  him  in  fome  delicate  affair,  from  which 
he  might  not  be  able  to  extricate  himfelf  with  ho- 
nour. Cicero  protefls  to  him  in  more  places  than 
one,  that  he  would  carefully  ward  againft  fuch  dan- 
o-er,  and  even  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould  make 
Pompey  better,  by  detaching  him  from  the  People, 
and  infpiring  him  with  more  Ariflocratical  fentiment^. 
He  carried  the  delufion  yet  farther,  and  when  Cicfar 
returned  from  Spain,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  as 
we  Ihall  foon  mention,  Cicero  ventured  to  promife 
himfelf,  that  he  fhould  bring  him  back  again,  at  leaft 
in  part,  to  the  fyftem  of  the  publick  good  :  But  he 
was  in  a  great  error  Csfar,  and  even  Pompey  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  diffemble  in  the  managem.ent 
of  affairs.  All  this  refined  policy  did  but  hurt  his 
reputation,  without  faving  him.  He  found  that  men 
fuch  as  Pompey  were  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  having 
friends  by  halves,  indeed  they  want  not  friends  but 
flaves  :  and  facrifice  without  pain  or  fcruple  thofe 
whom  they  do  not  find  entirely  devoted  to  their 
wills. 

firmitatem  bonoi-um,  iniquitatem  malivolonim,  odium  m  me  impro- 
borum,  adhibeara  quamdam  cautionem  &  diligentiam  ;  atqiie  ita 
aniem,  fi  iis  novis  amicitiis  implicati  I'umus,  ut  ciebro  mihi  vafer  ille 
ficulus  iniufurret  Epicharmusi  cantilenam  illam  fuam,  tirt<fi,  x)  f/.i/uv»T 
airicw'  o.p&pa.  Ta.C'ra  T«r  9jJJl'.i'v.     ClC,  ad  Att.  I.  19. 

Metel- 
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Metellus  Celer  obferved  a  condu6t  much  clearer  A- ^- 69a' 
and  more  generous ;  and  his  conftancy  refilled  not  ^^o.  * 
bnly  fear,  which  has  the  leaft  power  over  great  Dio.  cic. 
fouls,  but  even  a  hope  that  might  flatter  his  ambition,  j^^^""^' 
For  while  the  conteft  was  warniefc  on  the  fubje6t  of&ii.  li 
Flavios's  law,  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  af- 
fairs were  in  diforder  in  Gaul,  and  that  the  Helvetii 
were  in  arms.  l"he  Senate,  to  prevent  the  other  peo- 
ple in  Gaul  from  joining  with  them,  immediately  or- 
dered an  embafly,  the  chief  of  which  fhou'd  be  a 
perfon  of  Confular  dignity  :  This,  as  we  may  fay  en 
ipajj'ant^  gave  room  for  a  frefh  evidence  of  the  lingular 
fcileem  of  this  illuftrious  alTembly  for  Cicero.  For 
the  names  of 'the  Confulars  being  put  into  an  urn^ 
and  his  coming  out  firft,  all  the  Senate  cried  out,  that 
he  mud  be  kept  in  Rome  ^  the  fame  was  done  by 
Porhpey,  whofe  name  came  out  the  fecond.  So  thafr 
it  appeared,  that  they  looked  on  thefe  two  as  the 
pledges  and  fupports  of  the  fafety  of  the  State  ^.  Me- 
tellus Creticus  was  deftined  the  chief  of  the  em- 
baffy;  The  fame  Senatus  confultum  ordered  that  the 
Confuis  Ihould  have  the  two  Gauls,  Gallia  Cifalpina 
and  Gallia  Tranfalpina,  for  their  Provinces.  Me- 
tellus Celer  would  have  been  charmed  to  have  a  Pro- 
vince^  from  whence  he  might  hope  for  a  triumph, 
Flavius  therefore  thought  he  had  difcovered  his  foible^ 
and  threatened  to  oppcfe  his  going  out  of  Rome,  and 
by  that  means  deprive  hiiii  of  a  command  that  was 
the  object  of  his  wifhes,  if  he  continued  to  refill  the 
law.  But  this  menace  had  no  effedV,  and  Metellus 
ftill  afted  with  no  lefs  fpirit  and  conftancy. 

Things  were  carried  fo  far,  and  the  Tribune  was  'io 
much  enraged^  that  he  had  the  hardinefs  to  put  the 
Conful  in  prifon.  The  'Knights,  difcontented  with  the 
Senate,  were  unmoved  ;  but' the  Senators  performed 
their  duty  to  the  utmoft-,  and  v/culd  affenible,  even 
in  the  prifort,  about  the  Conful.  It  was  thus,  fays 
M.  Crevier,  that  our  anceilors  fiw  the  firft  court  of 

*  Ut  nos  duo  quafi  pignora  Reipublicas  retinerr  videremur;     Qid. 
ad  Att.  I.  19. 

Vol.  VIIL  E  juftice 
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A.  R.  694.  juftice  in  the  kingdom  follow  their  chief  to  the  Ballilc, 

"^"^o.^*    whom  a  company  of  factious  men  had  fent  thither. 

Flayius  would  not  fuffer  the  Senate  to  enter  the  pri- 

fon,  and  to  prevent  them  placed  his  feat  before  the 

door  of  it. 

Metellus  fupported  this  indignity  with  a  marvel- 
lous conftancy.  The  other  Tribunes  would  have 
taken  him  out  of  prifon,  but  he  refufed  to  come  out 
till  Flavius  himfelf  defifted  :  the  latter  did  not  feem 
at  all  difpofed  to  it,  and  prepared  to  pafs  the  night 
upon  the  fpot.  But  Pompey  was  at  length  afhamed 
of  fuch  an  accefs,  of  which  in  reality  he  had  been  the 
author  -,  he  even  feared  a  rifing  of  the  People  :  fo  that 
he  ordered  Flavius  to  retire,  faying  that  Metellus  had 
aflvcd  this  favour  of  him.  No  body  believed  him, 
and  he  only  added  the  fliain  of  difTimulation  and  falfe- 
hood  to  the  juft  reproaches  he  had  already  deferved, 
,  for  trampling  upon  the  firft  dignity  of  the  Common- 
v/ealth. 
i>lut.  Pompey,  feeing  all  his  efforts  were  ineffedual,  then 

Pomp.       repented  that  he  had  difbanded  his  army.     But  re- 
folving  to  carry  his  point  at  any  rate,  as  all  the  Arif- 
tocratical  party  was  againft 'him,  he  gave  himfelf  up 
more  entirely  than  ever  to   the  popular  faftion  :  and 
forgot  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  ally  even  with  Clodius,  who 
thought  in  time  to  obtain  the  Tribunelliip,  and  by  th« 
power  of  that  to  revenge  himfelf  on  his  enemies,  efpe- 
cialiy  on  Cicero. 
Dio  cic.         -^^^  birth  of  Clodius  was  almofl  an  invincible  ob- 
adAtt.i.  flacle  to  his  defigns.     He  was  of  Patrician  race,  and 
18,  19-      thofe  of  the  Plebeian  only  could  be  chofe  Tribunes  of 
the  People.     He  undertook  to  make  himfelf  a  Ple- 
beian.    To  this  end,  he   gained   a  Tribune,  named 
Herennius,  a  man  of  low  degree,  bad  principles,  with- 
out fortune  and  without  merit,  who  propofed  to  the 
People  that  Clodius  fliould   be  acknowledged   a  Ple- 
beian, and  accounted  fo  in   the   Commonwealth,  as 
much  as  one  who  was  fo  by  birth.     The  Confiil  Me- 
tellus  at  firft  gave  into  this  proje6t,  perhaps  by  fur- 
Cic.  pro     pri2e.     But  he  foon  returned  to  himfelf,  and  juftly  ir- 
Cai.ji.  60.  j.^|^j.g^  againft  Clodius,  threatened  him  in  full  Senate, 
^  ■■  al- 
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although  he  was  his  coufin-german  and  brother-ih- A.K.69»i 

Ant '  C 

law,  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hand.     The  collegues      ^^^  * 
of  Hcrennius  alfo  oppofed  his  propoficion.     Never- 
thelefs  Clodius  carried  himfelf  as  a  Plebeian,  and  af. 
pired  to  the  Tribunate  j  but  he  miffed  of  his  aim  for 
this  year. 

In  thefe  turbulent  contefts  pafied  the  Confulfhip  of 
Metellus,  who,  at  leaft,  flopped  the  evil,  and  kept 
all  things  in  fufpence,  till  the  time  that  C^far,  arriving 
from  Spain,  put  the  lad  hand  to  what  the  mofl  llirring 
ambition,  and  the  ftrongeft  cabal  had  never  been  able 
to  finifh  without  him. 

Csefar  had  been  Prsetor  two  years  before,  as  we  piut.  Czu 

have  already  mentioned,  under  the  Confuls  Silanus  &  Cmir. 

and  Murena.     After  his  Prsetorfliip  he  had  the  pro-  civH.''"' 

vince  of  Ulterior  Spain  ;  but  when  he  was  going  thi-  L.  IL 

ther,  he  found  himfelf  very  much  embarraffed,  be- 

caufe  his  creditors  were  preparing  to  flop  his  equipage* 

His  luxury,  his  prodigalities,  his  ambitious  largeffes, 

had  reduced  him   to  a  condition  of  owing  more  than 

he  was  worth  :  and  he  had   been  heard  to  fay,  that 

he  wanted  a  hundred  millions  of  ieflerces  (near  eight 

hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling)  to  be  better  than 

nothing.     Craffus   was  his  lafl  refoiirce.     They  had 

been  formerly  enemies ;  and   Plutarch  relates,  that 

when  Csfar  in  his  youth  was  taken  by  pirates,  he 

cried  out,  "  What  joy  will  it  be  to  CraiTus,  when  he 

«'  fhall    hear   of  my   captivity  !"     Intereft,    at   lafl, 

brought  them  together  again  ^  and  the  fame  motive 

fattened  the  bands  of  their  friendfhip   more  ftridly 

than  ever,  on  the  occafion  I  am  fpeaking  of.     Csefar 

wanted  money,     Craffus,  who  always  dreaded  Pom- 

pey,  flood  in  need  of  the  credit  and  adivity  of  Csfar 

to  fupport  him  againfl  a  power,  by  which  he  feared 

to  be  crufhed.     On  the  other  hand,  he  never  loved 

or  hated  any  body  ;  but  according  as  the  necefllty  of 

his  affairs  required,  he  would  quarrel  or  be  reconciled 

with  extreme   facility.     He   therefore   appeafed  the 

mofl  importunate  of  Casfar's  creditors,  by  paffing  his 

word  for  him  for  the  fum  of  twenty  miiiions  of  fef- Suet.  Cx^, 

E  2  ctaes'^'  *^' 
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A.R.69*' tcrces  (one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds! 

"^60.^*   fterling)  and  thus  gave  him  liberty  to  depart.     As 

foon  as  Csfar  found  he  was  no  longer  detained,  he 

immediately  took  flight,  even  without  waiting  till  the 

Pint.  Csf.  Senate  had  entirely  fettled  what  regarded  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  his  journey  Plutarch  relates  this  remarkable  fay- 
ing of  his,  which  plainly  fhews  the  furious  ambition 
that  ppffelTed  him.  In  paffing  the  Alps,  his  friends 
taking  notice  of  a  little  pitiful  town,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  in  a  poor  and  miferable  condition,  they 
aiked  one  another  in  the  way  of  pleafantry,  if  in  that 
place  there  were  any  difputes  about  the  employments, 
quarrels  for  the  firft  rank,  or  jealoufies  among  their 
great  men.  C^efar,  who  heard  them,  faid  with  a  fe- 
rious  tone,  "  That  he  would  rather  be  the  firft  man 
*'  there,  than  the  fecond  in  Rome."  The  Hiftorians 
report  feveral  dreams  or  prefages,  that  nourifhed  his 
hopes  and  defires.  But  the  faying  alone  that  I  have 
juft  cited,  makes  it  plainly  appear,  that  he  wanted  no 

Plut.  &     incentives  but  thofe  of  his  own  mind,  to  make  him 

^^°*         undertake,  or  dare  to  do  any  thing. 

Spain,  at  the  time  that  he  arrived  there,  was  more 
peaceable  than  he  could  have  defired.  He  fought  an 
occafion  to  create  a  war,  and  found  it.  He  gave 
fome  battles ;  he  took  feveral  places  in  Lufitania  and 
in  Gallicia  -,  he  made  a  great  booty,  with  which  he 
enriched  himfelf,  and  largely  recompenfed  his  foldi- 
ers  i  from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Imperator, 
and  feemed  to  deferve  a  triumph.  But  all  thefe  expe- 
ditions, which  would  perhaps  have  been  confiderable 
in  another,  were  fo  little  for  Csefar,  that  I  fhall  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  relate  the  (lender  detail  which 
Dio  has  prcferved  of  them.  What  I  find  the  moft 
worthy  to  be  recorded,  is  an  admirable  *  adion  of  a 
faldier. 

*  Plutarcli  and  Valerius  Maxinuis  (III.  1.  25.)  report  this  faft  in 
Cselar's  war  againft  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  What  determines 
me,  with  Freinfliemius,  to  follow  Dio  in  this  place,  is,  that  Ca^far  has 
n  Jt  fpoke  of  this  fail ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  that  he  would  have  omit- 
ted it  in  the  accoiuit  he  gives  of  that  wai. 

7  The 
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The  Spaniards,  vanquifhed  by  Csefar,  having  re-  A.  R.  691. 
tired  to  an  iQand,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  Terra  ^'^^  * 
Firma ;  Caefar,  who  had  no  fhips,  could  not  purfue 
them.  Neverthelefs,  he  ordered  fome  light  boats  to 
be  built,  to  fend  a  fmall  body  of  troops  over  into  the  "^ 
ifland.  Some  of  his  foldiers  were  difcmbarked  on  a 
rock,  from  whence  they  might  go  to  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  commander  of  the  detachment  was  to  fupport 
them,  or  take  them  on  board  again,  as  there  Ihould 
be  occafion.  But  having  been  carried  from  them  by 
the  reflux  of  the  tide,  he  left  his  foldiers,  who  were 
but  a  fmall  number,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Barbarians. 
All  were  killed,  except  one  man,  whom  Dio  calls  F. 
Scevius,  or  Sceva,  and  who,  after  having  fought  va- 
liantly, all  covered  with  wounds,  threw  himfelf  into 
thefea,  and  crofled  it  by  f^^imming.  Csfar,  who  had 
been  a  witnefs  and  lpe6lator  of  the  whole  aftion, 
thought  the  foldier  came  to  demand  fome  recompence ; 
but  was  aftoniflied  when  he  faw  him  throw  himfelf  on 
his  knees,  and,  on  the  contrary,  only  begged  pardon 
of  him  for  returning  without  his  arms,  and  particularly 
without  his  buckler.  C^far  could  not  but  admire  a 
foldier,  who  fhewed  fo  much  regard  to  military  difci- 
pline,  joined  to  much  bravery,  and  raifed  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  Centurion. 

Csefar,  vi6lor  in  the  war,  fucceeded  no  lefs  in  the 
civil  government.  He  eltabliihed  good  order  and 
tranquillity  among  the  people  fubjefted  to  his  autho- 
rity. He  remedied  efpecially  the  diffenfions  and 
troubles  caufed  by  debts,  by  ordering  that  two  thirds 
of  the  debtor's  income  Ihould  be  delivered  up  to  his 
creditors,  till  full  fatisfadion  was  made. 

Thefe  different  operations  did  not  employ  C^far 
quite  a  year.  Propofing  to  himfelf  all  the  time  to 
obtain  a  triumph,  and  to  demand  the  Confulihip,  he 
haftened  to  return,  even  before  one  was  fcnt  to  fuc- 
ceed  him. 

But  as  the  time  of  the  election  was  near,  there  Vv'as  suet.Plut. 
an  incompatibility  between  the  two  objedls  of  his  am-  Cai.  *« 
bition,     To  Remand  a  triumph  he  muil  have  been    ^^* 

E  3  obliged 
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i^-^-^ 94 -obliged  to  have  continued  out  of  Rome  ;  and  to  de- 
-  60,'  mand  tlie  Confulfhip  he  was  obliged  to  come  into  it. 
He  endeavoured  to  remove  this  obflacle,  by  having 
it  propofed  to  the  Senate,  that  they  would  allow  of 
his  demanding  the  Confulfhip  by  the  miniftry  of  his 
friends,  without  obhging  him  to  foilicit  it  in  perfon. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftQm.  How- 
ever, his  credit  inclined  feveral  of  the  Senators  to  fa- 
vour him.  Cato  refilled  with  his  ordinary  refolution  ; 
and  fearing  that  his  reafons  might  not  have  their  de- 
fired  effed,  he  made  ufe  of  a  ftratagem.  When  he 
had  begun  to  fpeak  in  the  Senate,  he  continued  talk- 
ing till  night ;  for  it  was  not  permitted  to  interrupt  a 
Senator,  who  fpoke  in  his  place,  and  he  had  the  li- 
berty to  expatiate  as  much  as  he  thought  proper.  By 
this  artifice  he  difconcerted  C^far's  intrigue,  who  did 
not  continue  a  moment  in  fufpence ;  but  confidering 
the  triumph  as  a  temporary  honour  which  might  re- 
turn another  time,  whereas  the  Confulfhip  was  the 
door  that  opened  his  way  to  the  higheft  fortune,  he 
renounced  the  triumph,  entered  into  the  city,  and 
put  himfelf  among  the  candidates. 
Dio.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  he  formed  that  league,  fo 

pi^'^'cir  '^^^^^  known  under  the  name  of  the  Triumvirate,  fa- 
&:  Pomp.*  tal  to  liberty,  fatal  to  Pompey,  and  of  which  Casfar 
&  Crair.  alone  gathered  all  the  fruit.  And  what  is  very  re- 
veii.Ti.  markable  is,  that  while  he  was  building  up  his  own 
44*  grandeur,    and  overturning  the  Commonwealth,  he 

ftill  drew  applaufes  upon  himfelf.  Pompey  and  Craf- 
fus,  the  two  moft  powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  were 
perpetually  at  variance,  and  their  difcord  trouble^ 
the  whole  Commonwealth  •,  therefore  to  reconcile 
them  was  an  adion  which  was  very  fpecious  to  out- 
ward appearance.  Cicero  and  Cato  were  not  millaken 
in  it.  They  conceived  perfedly  well,  that  thefe  two 
powers,  which,  in  counterbalancing  one  another,  agi- 
tated the  veflcl,  hindered  it  from  overfetting  by  their 
mutual  refiflance  ;  but  that  if  ever  they  fhould  be ; 
united,  and  both  go  over  to  one  fide,  they  could  not 
cic.  Phil,  fail  of  finking  it.     Cicero,  who  had  great  alliances  j 

^^•"■•^-  ■     '  ; ^        with 
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with  Pompey,  ufed   all  his   endeavours  to   dilTuade  A.R.  69^. 
him  from  giving  himfelf  up  to  Ccefar.     He^fucceeded   ^^^' 
very  ill.     He  did  not  only  prevent  their  union,  but 
loft  himfelf  the  friendlliip  of  Pompey. 

Caefar  effedtually  attacked  Pompey  and  CralTus,  by 
motives  that  have  the  mofb  power  over  ambitious 
men.  "  What  do  we  do,"  laid  he  ro  them,  "  by 
"  our  eternal  difienfions,  but  augment  the  power  of 
"  the  Cicero's,  the  Cato's,  and  Hortenfius's  ?  where- 
"  as  by  leaguing  together  we  may  fubdue  them  all, 
"  difplay  our  whole  authority,  and  be  alone  mailers 
"  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Befides  this  common  intereft,  each  of  the  Trium-  * 
virs  had  his  own  particular  objefl  in  view.  Pompey 
would  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the  ad;s  of  his  Con- 
fulfbip.  CraflTus,  covetous  to  the  lad  degree,  and 
defirous  of  the  firft  rank,  but  incapable  of  arriving 
at  it  by  himfelf,  would  be  raifed  to  it  by  the  help  of 
his  aflbciates.  Csefar,  the  cunningeft,  as  well  as  the 
mofl;  ambitious  of  them  all,  who  could  not  get  the 
better  of  them  both,  nor  maintain  a  friendfhip  with 
one  without  making  the  other  his  enemy,  by  re- 
uniting them  to  one  another,  and  with  himfelf,  re- 
moved all  obftacles  to  his  defigns,  and  opened  the 
way  to  his  becoming  all-powerful. 

They  made  a  treaty  therefore,  by  which  they  pro- 
mifed  to  fupport  one  another  reciprocally,  and  not  to 
fuffer  any  deliberations  in  the  public  affairs,  that 
(hould  be  difpleafing  to  any  one  of  the  three.  They 
kept  this  treaty  a  fecret,  and  concealed  their  good  un- 
derftanding  as  long  as  it  was  pofllble,  even  feign- 
ing on  occafions  that  prefented  themfclves  to  be  of 
different  opinions,  that  their  confpiracy  might  gather 
flrength,  while  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  it,  and 
not  break  out  till  it  was  well  eftablifhed,  and  perfeftly 
in  a  condition  to  give  laws  to  others. 

WhiFe  this  negotiation  was  carrying  on,  Caefar  de-  suet, 
manded  the  Confulfhip.     He  had  no  uneafinefs  as  to 
what  regarded  him   perfonally,  and  was  well  affured 
•f  his  own  nomination.  His  chief  aim  was  to  get  a 
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A.R.  69a.  Collegue  to  his  mind.     There  were  two  competitors, 
•^^^"  ^'  Lucceius  and  Bibulus.  Concerning  Lncceius  we  fcarce 
know  any  thing   but  what  we   learn  from  the  letters 
of  Cicero.    He  was  a  man  v/ho  had  the  talent  of  writ- 
ing, and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  hiftory,  that  Cicero  de- 
fired  to  have  him  for  the  hiftorian  of   his  Confulfhip, 
and  of  the  events  that  followed   till  his  return  from 
exile.     All  the  world  knows  the  letter  which  our  ora- 
tor wrote  to  hirn  on  this  fubje6t,  a  famous  monument^ 
as  M.  Rollin  calls  it,  of  the  eloquence,  and,  at  the 
Traite  des  fame  time,  of  the  vanity  of  its  author.     As  to  the 
Etudes,     character  of  Lucceius,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  con- 
art.  4.^'  ^'  ^"'^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  maintained,  he  feemed  to  have  no 
views  that  were  diredl,  nor  any  great  fuperiority  of 
genius  in  affairs,     Bibulus   had  been  at  variance  with 
Casfar,  from  the  time  that  they  had  been  ^(Ediles  to- 
gether, and  moreover  was  a  rigid  defender  of  liberty 
and  laws  •,  ftri6lly  united  with  Cato,  and  governed 
himfeif  by  the  fame  principles,  although  with  lefs  ex- 
tent and  elevation  of  fpirit.     Such  a  companion  couW 
not  be  agreeable  to  Caefar  •,  he  therefore  united  him- 
feif to  Lucceius,  and  as  he  had  more  credit  but  lefs 
money,  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Csefar  Ihould 
lend  Lucceius  the  affiftance  of  his  friends,  and  that 
Lucceius  fhould  diftribute  confiderable  fums  among 
the  Tribes  in  the  name  of  them  both. 

The  principal  perfons  in  the  Senate  dreaded  the 
Gonfulfiiip  of  Caefar.  The  manner  in  which  he  be- 
haved during  his  ^dile  and  Prsetorlhips,  made  them 
apprehenfive  of  what  they  might  feel  from  him  wheri 
he  fhould  be  Conful.  However,  not  being  able  to  put 
him  by,  all  their  refource  was  to  raife  him  up  an  ad- 
yerfary  in  the  perfon  of  his  Collegue.  They  all  united 
therefore  in  favour  of  Bibulus,  even  engaging  to  make 
Jargefles  equal  to  thofe  of  Lucceius,  and  to  affefs 
fhemfclves  to  defray  the  expcnce.  In  this  they  had 
the  approbation  of  Cato,  who  was  not  difpleafed  at 
thefe  largeffes,  fo  contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  good 
inanners,  which  feemed  at  this  time  fo  ufeful  to 
the  Commonwealth,  What  times  were  thefe,  when 
fiich  men  thought  they  coold  not  fave  the  ftate 
'"  but 
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but  by  violating  the  moft  falutary  laws  I  This  policy  A.  R.  691. 
fucceeded.  Lucceius  loft  his  money,  and  Bibulus  ^^^q^* 
was  chofe  Conful  with  Csfar.  But  C^far,  whom  no- 
thing could  embarrafs,  not  being  able  to  avoid  having 
Bibulus  for  a  Collegue,  found  means  to  get  the  better 
of  him,  or  rather  to  crufh  him,  and  make  him  no- 
thing, which  I  fhall  relate  after  I  have  given  an  account 
of  fome  other  events  of  this  year,  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  poftpone. 

Metellus  Nepos,  who  was  Praetor,  propofed,  and  Di(^ 
got  a  law  pafTed,  to  abolifh  tolls  and  duties  to  be  paid 
upoH  entering  Rome  and  the  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Thefe  taxes  were  not  very  burthenfome  in  themfelves, 
but  the  vexations  of  thofe  who  were  charged  with 
coilefling  them  excited  great  complaints.  Dio  alTures 
us,  that  the  propofition  for  abohlhing  them  was  uni- 
verfally  applauded,  and  that  nothing  was  difpleafing 
therein  but  the  perfon  of  the  Legiflator,  who  was  a 
fa6tious  Citizen,  as  we  have  feen,  and  the  author  of  - 
feditions.  He  adds,  that  in  confequence  of  this,  the 
Senate  would  have  ftruck  his  name  out  of  the  law, 
and  have  had  it  propofed  by  another ;  and  in  cafe  the 
thing  could  not  have  been  done  thus,  at  leaft  it  plainly 
fhews  us,  that  even  fervices  and  good  adtions  ceafe  to 
be  agreeable  when  they  come  from  bad  men.  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  eafily  conceive,  that  the  multi- 
tude muft  be  charmed  with  this  abolition  of  taxes, 
but  I  cannot  fo  eafily  perfuade  myfelf  that  the  Senate 
would  approve  of  fuch  a  diminution  of  the  publick  re- 
venue 1  and  I  fee  that  Cicero  complains  of  it  in  a  let-  ^.      , 

\      .  ^  Cic.  ad 

ter  to  Atticus.  Att.ii.i« 

Fauftus  Sylla,  who  could  not  then  be  above  twenty  Dio. 
years  of  age,  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
Di6bator  his  father,  gave  combats  of  the  gladiators  to 
the  people  ;  to  which  he  joined  a  magnificent  banquet 
for  all  the  multitude,  v/ith  baths,  and  a  diftributioa 
of  oil. 

Lentulus  Spinther,  who  had  been  at  an  extraordi-piin.  xIk. 
jnary  expence  in  the  games  of  his  iEdilefiiip,  took  an'- 
ppportupity  this  year  to  diftinguifli   himlelf  by  the 
'    .  '  lime 
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A.R.  692.  fame  tafle  in  the  Apollinarian  games,  of  which  h^ 
qq[  '  had  the  care :  this  proves  that  he  was  Praetor  of  the 
City.  It  is  remarked,  that  he  covered  the  upper  part 
of  the  theatre  with  curtains  of  fine  lawn,  which  the 
Latins  called  Carbafus,  and  thefe  were  improved  by 
the  richnefs  and  fplendor  of  the  front  curtain,  after  the 
magnificent  example  that  Catulus  had  firft  given  in 
dedicating  the  Capitol.  The  poet  Lucretius  defcribes 
very  agreeably  the  eff^ed  produced  by  thefe  curtains, 
which  were  of  divers  colours :  "  When  our  theatres  *, 
fays  he,  are  covered  with  curtains,  fome  of  aurora 
colour,  others  red,  others  darker,  all  (baking  upon 
the  long  rods  that  fupport  them,  then  the  pit,  the 
llage,  men,  women,  and  Gods,  in  fliort,  every  obje6t 
feems  to  be  tindtured  with  various  colours,  which 
move  in  fuccefTive  undulations ;  and  the  more  exadly 
the  walls  of  the  theatre  are  clofed,  the  more  the  co- 
loured light  that  comes  from  above,  fpreads  itfelf 
over  every  thing  within,  in  a  fmiling  and  floating  pic- 
ture." 
Plin.  I  know  not  whether  it  relates  to  the  ^dilefhip  or 

XXXVI.  7.  pj-getorfhip  of  Spinther,  what  Pliny  relates  of  the  vafes 
made  of  onyx  ftone,  which  he  expofed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  which  were  of  the  bignefs  of  barrels 
of  Chio  wine.  Thefe  barrels  [Cadi]  might  contain  a 
little  more  than  nine  and  thirty  pints.  Thefe  vafes 
of  Spinther  feemed  a  wonder,  but  it  was  but  for  a 
little  time  •,  for  five  years  after  columns  of  onyx  were 
feen  at  Rome,  two  and  thirty  feet  high. 
J,.,  C.  Murena,  and  the  learned  Varro,  Curule  yEdiles, 

xxxv.  14.  either  this  year  or  about  this  time,  caufed  a  piece  of 
painting  in  frefco  to  be  brought  from  Lacedemonia  to 

*  Et  vulgo  faciunt  id  lutea,  rufTaque  vela, 
Et  ferrugina,  quum  niagnis  intenta  theatris 
Per  malos  volgata  trabeifque  trementia  flutant. 
Namque  ibi  conrefltim  caveai  fubter  &  omncm 
Scf-nai  fpeciem,  patrum  matrumque,  deorumque, 
Inficiunt,  cogunlque  fuo  fluitare  colore  : 
Et  quanto  circiim  mage  funt  Inclufa  theatri 
Mania,  tarn  magis  hac  intns  perfufa  leporc 
Omnia  conrident,  conrepta  luce  diej. 

LucR.IV.  73. 

Rome, 
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Rome,  to  adorn  the  public  Forum,  having  confined  -^^-  ^92. 
th»  wall  on  which  it  was  done  in  wooden  boxes.  This      60. 
painting  was  excellent,  and  drawed  admiration ;  but 
what  furprized  the  moft,  was,  that  it  could  be  tranf- 
ported  fafe  and  entire. 

SECT.    IIL 

The  f anions  behaviour  of  C^efar  in  his  Confuljhip.  Twa 
cufioms  ejiahlijhed  or  renewed  by  him,  according  to  Sue- 
tonius. 'The  Agrarian  laws  prefented  to  the  Senate  by 
Cafar.  The  Senators  filent.  The  jteadinefs  of  Cato. 
defar  fends  Cato  to  prifon,  afterwards  releafes  him. 
Declares  in  Senate  that  he  will  go  and  addrefs  himfelf 
to  the  People.  He  tries  in  vain  to  gain  over  his  Col- 
legue.  Pomp^y  and  Craffiis  approve  of  the  lawpublickly. 
The  law  paffes  maugre  the  generous  oppofition  of  Bibu- 
lus  and  Cato.  Bibulus  is  forced  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
his  own  houfe  for  eight  months  entirely.  Cafar  a5is  as 
if  he  was  fole  Conful.  An  oath  added  by  Cafar  to  his 
law.  Cato  refufes  at  firfl  to  take  this  oath  ;  and  af- 
terwards fubmits  to  it.  The  uncertainty  of  Cicero  con- 
cerning the  law  of  Cafar.  In  -pleading  for  his  Collegue 
Anthony y  he  complains  of  the  prefent  flate  of  affairs  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  Cafar  brings  Clodius  into  the 
order  of  the  People.  The  affair  and  condemnation  of 
Anthony.  The  territory  of  Capua  diftributed  by  virtue 
cf  C^far*s  law.  Capua  made  a  colony.  Cafar  grants 
the  Knights  who  farmed  the  public  revenue  in  A/ia  the 
abatement  they  required.  He  gets  the  a5fs  of  Pompefs 
Generaljloip  confirmed,  and  caufes  the  province  of  AJJyria 
and  Gaul  to  be  given  to  himfelf.  A  bold  faying  of  Con- 
fidius  to  Cafar.  Cafar  caufes  the  Kings  Ariovifius  and 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  be  acknowledged  friends  and  allies  to 
the  Commonwealth,  The  avidity  of  Cafar  for  money. 
Cafar  marries  his  daughter  to  Pompey.  He  marries 
Calphurnia  himfelf.  Pifo  and  Gabinius  efcape  from  the 
feverity  of  jufiice  by  the  credit  of  Cafar  and  Pompey, 
Hifiorical  anecdotes  compofed  by  Cicero.  His  indigna- 
tion 
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tion  agaivft  the  T'riumvirate.  His  fentiments  with  rep 
pe5i  to  Pompsy.  The  difconteni  of  the  People  againfi 
Pompey  and  C^far  JJoews  itfelf  at  the  public  fpe^acles, 
Cicero'' s  refle^fions  upon  the  impotent  complaints  of  the 
Roman  citizens.  He  gives  himfelf  tip  entirely  to  his 
pleading.  He  is  accufed^  with  feveral  others^  by  a 
fcoundrel  fellow  of  having  a  defign  to  affaffinale  Pompey,  - 
The  danger  which  threatens  Cicero  on  the  part  of  Clo- 
dius.  The  behaviour  of  Pompey  and  Cafar  with  re^ 
gard  to  Cicero.^  in  this  conjuncture,  Clodius  prevents 
Bibulus*s  haranguing  the  People^  at  his  going  out  of  his 
Confuljhip. 

A.K.693.         C.  Julius  C^SAR. 

Ant.  C.  ** 

^5.  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 

NEVER  did  any  Tribune  of  the  People  main- 
tain a  condud  more  fadious,  or  trample  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  under  foot  with  more  audacity, 
than  Csefar  in  his  Confulfliip.     But  able  to  fave  ap- 
pearances, and  make  ufe  of  fpecious  pretexts,  he  en- 
deavoured at  firft  to  have  it  believed,  that  the  Senators 
were  in  the  wrong,  that  it  might  feem  as  if  he  had 
been  forced  by  them  to  turn  himfelf  entirely  to  the  fide 
of  the  People. 
jSRet.  Cjef.      I  do  not  fpeak  here  of  two  cuftoms,  the  inllitution 
c,zo.        (jj.  reviving  of  which  Suetonius  attributes   to  him. 
That  Hiftorian  fays,  that  Csefar  renewed  the  antient 
pradtice,  according  to  which  one  of  the  two  Confuls 
only  had  the  fafces  carried  before  him,  the  other  was 
only  preceded  by  a  Cryer,  and  his  Li6lors  followed 
him.     There  was  nothing  in  this  but  what  had  been 
conflantly  praftifed  fmce  the  origin  of  the  Confulate 
in  Rome,  only  the  circumftance  of  the  Li6lors  march- 
ing in  the  train  of  the  Conful  that  had  not  the  fafces. 
The  other  ufage,  of  which  Suetonius  makes  Casfar 
the  inventor.,  was  to  have  a  journal  kept  of  all  that 
pafled  in  the  Senate,  in  the  affembly  of  the  People, 
&nd  in  the  City  j  and  the  defign  of  this  was,  Sueto- 
nius fays,  that,  the  journal  being  publifhed  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 
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Vinces,  the  whole  Empire  might  know,  that  nothincr  A.  R.  693. 
was  done,  but  according  to  the  will,  and  by  order  of  ^'^^'  ^' 
the  Triumvirate.  But  this  cuftom  was  ancienter  than 
Cfefar;  and  we  have  even  a  fragment  of  a  journal  of 
the  like  fort,  under  the  fecond  Confulfhip  of  Paulus 
JEmilius,  the  conqueror  of  Perfia.  I  fhall  enter  into 
no  farther  difcuflion  of  thefe  fadts. 

My  objedl  is  the  politic  intrigues  of  Csfar,  and  his 
feditious  enterprizes,  in  which  we  may  equally  ob- 
ferve  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  and  the  excefs  of 
his  ambition,  that  no  refpedt  either  to  the  public 
good,  nor  laws,  nor  things,  nor  perfons,  were  capa- 
ble to  flop  him  one  moment  in  his  courfe.  He  found, 
at  his  entrance  into  his  Confulfhip,  four  great  affairs, 
which  could  not  be  compleated  under  his  predecef- 
fors  :  The  Agrarian  lav/,  propofed  by  the  Tribune 
Flavius,  and  fupported  by  all  the  credit  of  Pompey ; 
the  confirmation  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  that  Gene- 
ral ;  the  demand  made  by  the  company  concerned  in 
the  farms  of  Afia,  and  maintained  by  the  whole  order 
of  the  Knights ;  and  laflly,  Clodius's  going  over  to 
the  rank  of  a  Plebeian.  He  made  an  end  of  them  all, 
and  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
Senators,  and  of  mofl  good  men  in  the  Commonwealth. 
He  begun  with  the  Agrarian  law,  which  he  did  not 
charge  any  Tribune  with,  but  took  upon  himfelf  to 
prepare  it,  and  propofed  it  in  his  own  name,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  Confulfhip. 

He  prefented  it  at  firit  to  the  Senate,  demanding 
the  confent  of  that  body  to  carry  it  afterwards  to  the 
People.  He  remonftratcd,  "  that  a  diftribution  of 
lands  among  the  poor  citizens  was  altogether  ufeful, 
and  even  neceffary  to  deliver  the  city  from  a  multitude 
of  people  with  which  it  was  overburthened,  and  v/ho 
oftentimes  gave  rife  to  feditions  ;  to  repeopie  and  cul- 
tivate feveral  parts  of  Italy,  which  v/ere  abandoned  ; 
laflly,  to  recompence  the  Ibldiers  who  had  ferved-  the 
Commonv/ealth,  and  give  fubfiflence  to  many  citizens 
who  wanted  it. 

He 
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A.R.693.  He  added,  "  that  his  law  in  particular,  as  he  had 
'^"o  ^*  pi"^P^i*ed  i'^j  was  very  moderate,  and  could  be  no 
charge  either  to  the  State,  or  to  any  private  perfons. 
That  in  diftributing  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, he  had  excepted  the  territory  of  Capua, 
which  by  its  fertility  was  very  valuable  to  the  State. 
That  for  thofe  lands  that  were  to  be  bought  of  pri- 
vate perfons,  he  had  ordered,  that  it  Ihould  be  only 
of  fuch  as  were  willing  to  fell,  and  that  the  price 
Ihould  be  paid  for  them,  according  to  the  valuation 
that  had  been  made  of  them  in  the  Cenfor's  books. 
That  the  Commonwealth  could  very  well  bear  this 
expence,  as  w£ll  by  the  prodigious  fums  that  Pom- 
pey  had  brought  into  the  public  treafury,  as  by  the 
tributes  that  he  had  impofed  upon  his  new  conquefts. 

"  Casfar  obferved  alio,  that  he  had  named  twenty 
CommifTioners  to  prefide  at  the  diflribution  of  the 
lands,  a  number  too  large  to  be  apprehended  to  agree 
together  in  any  thing  that  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
publick  liberty.  He  obferved,  that  he  had  excepted 
himfelf  out  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  might  be  cho- 
fen  for  that  employment,  referving  to  himfelf  only 
the  honour  of  having  propofed  the  affair  :  and  fweetly 
intimated,  that  there  were  twenty  honourable  places, 
that  might  be  agreeable  to  feveral  Senators." 

He  was  not  contented  with  thefe  reprefentations  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Senate  in  general,  but  he  interrogated 
each  Senator,  and  enquired  of  every  one  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  law  to  be  found  fault  with,  offering 
to  retrench  thofe  articles  that  Ihould  jullly  difpleafe, 
or  even  entirely  abandon  his  projed:,  if  it  could  be 
proved  to  be  wrong. 

If  we  believe  Dio,  to  all  thefe  queltions  the  Sena- 
tors could  not  open  their  mouths,  nor  dillindly  point 
out  what  was  to  be  blamed  in  the  law  ;  and  that  which 
piqued  them  the  rnofl  was,  that  a  proportion  fo  very 
difguftful  to  them,  was  not  liable  to  any  criticifm. 
But  could  they  not  have  complained  of  the  enormous 
expence  that  Csfar  put  the  CommiOnwealth  to,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  would  diminifh  its  revenues  ; 

of 
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of  the  tumultuous  commotions  that  the  Agrarian  A,R.  693. 
laws  never  failed  of  exciting  among  the  People  ;  and  '^3.*^' 
of  the  indecency  of  a  Conful's  taking  upon  him  the 
bufinefs  of  the  Tribunes  ?  Could  they  not  difcover 
his  private  views,  and  have  reproached  him,  as  they 
always  had  all  others  whofe  example  he  followed,  of 
aiming  at  tyranny  ?  A  reproach  fo  much  the  better 
grounded  with  regard  to  him,  as  every  ftep  he  had 
taken  from  his  very  youth  had  always  declared  that 
defign.  This  filence  of  the  Senators,  if  there  was 
really  fuch,  mull  either  have  been  the  efiedl:  of  com- 
plaifance  or  of  fear ;  and  not  of  their  being  unable  to 
criticize  the  law  that  Csfar  propofed  to  them.  But 
Cato,  who  never  knew  fear  or  compiaifance,  when  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  his  country,  raifed  his  voice 
aloud  againft  the  projed  of  Csefar,  proving  that  it  was 
not  proper  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  fay- 
ing plainly,  that  he  did  not  fo  much  apprehend  the 
divifion  of  the  lands,  as  the  wages  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  the  People  by  thofe  who  fought  to  inveigle 
them  by  this  prefent. 

So  great  an  affair  could  not  be  carried  in  one  fef- 
Con.  It  was  fpun  out  for  fome  time,  and  fo  much 
the  longer,  as  the  game  that  the  Senate  played  was  to- 
give  hopes  of  their  confent,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to 
avoid  coming  to  a  conclufion.  The  a6tivity  and  fire 
of  Csefar  did  not  agree  with  thefe  delays.  He  prelTed 
the  bufinefs,  and  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to 
get  a  decifive  anfwer.  He  Itill  found  Cato  in  his 
way  J  wherefore,  as  the  difpute  grew  warm,  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  order  him  to  be  fent  to  prifon,  ei- 
ther as  he  thought  himfelf  offended,  or,  which  is 
more  likely,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  terrify  others  by 
fo  fignal  an  example.  Cato  made  no  refiftance  :  He  pint.  Cat. 
went  out  of  the  Senate  without  one  word  of  complaint,  '^  ^'^^' 
but  continued  conftantly  talking  againft  the  law.  Se- 
veral of  the  Senators  followed  him,  and,  among  the 
reft,  one  M.  Petreius,  who  being  aficed  by  C^efar 
why  he  went  out  before  the  Senate  broke  up,  made 
this  bold  anfwer  to  him;  «^  Becaufe,"  faid.he,  "  I -^'^ '^ 

"  hada'io,  ''" 
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A.R.693.  «  Jiad  rather  be  with  Cato  in  a  prifon,  than  with  ybii 
^^^\^*  "  in  the  Senate."  Csefar  was  flruck  with  this  faying : 
He  faw,  at  the  fame  time,  in  every  one's  countenance 
an  air  of  indignation  againft  the  violence  he  had  of- 
fered Cato ;  he  alfo  feared  what  effedt  the  refped  for 
the  virtue  of  fo  great  a  perfon  fo  unworthily  treated 
might  have  upon  the  People.  He  could  have  wifhed'^ 
that  Cato  would  have  afked  his  pardon  ;  but  not  dar- 
ing to  hope  for  that,  he  appointed  a  Tribune,  who  by 
his  office  fet  him  at  liberty. 

The  principal  affair  was  not  purfued  with  lefs  vi= 
gour ;  and  Caefar  calling  the  Senators  to  witnefs,  that 
he  had  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  gain  their  apr 
probation,  "  Since  you  conftrain  me  to  it,"  added  he^ 
"  I  am  going  to  have  recourfe  to  the  People."  He 
kept  his  word  -,  and  not  only  in  this  affair,  but  in  all 
others  that  prefented  themfelves,  he  no  longer  con- 
fulted  the  Senate  :  but  even,  at  that  time,  made  an 
alteration  in  his  law,  that  rendered  it  much  worfe  and 
more  difagreeable  to  the  Senators,  by  taking  in  the 
territory  of  Capua,  which  he  had  at  firfl  excepted 
out  of  it. 

He  was  willing,  however,  to  keep  fome  meafures 
with  his  Collegue,  to  whom  he  had  already,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  Confulfhip,  made  fome  civil 
advances.  As  they  were  both  upon  the  Tribunal  of 
Harangues  together,  he  afked  him  if  he  found  any 
thing  exceptionable  in  his  law.  Bibulus,  without  en- 
tering into  any  detail,  only  anfwered  that  he  Ihould 
oppofe  ail  innovations.  Caefar  infilled  upon  it,  and 
exhorted  the  People  to  foften  his  Collegue  by  their 
prayers.  "  It  is  upon  him,"  faid  he  to  the  multitude, 
"  that  your  fatisfadion  depends  :  If  he  confents,  yoil 
*'  will  have  the  law."  Bibulus,  fb  far  from  lowering 
his  ftile,  replied  flill  more  roughly ;  and  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  People,  "  Although  you  would  have 
"  all  the  law,"  faid  he,  "  you  fhall  have  ilo  part  of 
"  it  as  long  as  I  am  Conful." 
D'lo  Plut,  'Caefar  expofed  himfelf  no  more  by  interrogating  any 
ca;f.  &      jj£  ^^^  Magiitrates,     He  produced  Pompey  and  Craf- 
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fus  before  the  People,  and  they  were  fure  of  applaud-  A.  R.  6q%. 
ing  a  projeft  that  had  been  concerted  with  them  ;  ^'^^'  ^' 
but  their  confpiracy  was  not  yet  very  well  known.  ^^' 
Pompey  explained  himfelf,  in  the  molt  favourable 
manner,  for  the  law  •,  he  ran  it  over,  and  commended 
every  article,  pretending  it  was  highly  juft  that  the 
citizens  (hould  partake  of  the  opulence  of  the  State. 
The  People  were  charmed.  Csefar,  who  without 
doubt  had  prepared  all  this  fcene  with  his  aflbciates, 
raifed  his  voice,  and  faid  to  Pompey,  "  Since  you 
"  approve  of  the  law,  I  defire  to  know,  if  you  will 
*'  fupport  it,  in  cafe  thofe  who  are  againft  it  fhould 
"  ufe  violence  to  hinder  its  being  received."  And  at 
the  fame  time  he  invited  the  People  to  befeech  it  of  - 
Pompey.  There  was  fomething  not  a  little  flattering 
to  Pompey,  then  but  a  private  man,  to  fee  the  Conful 
and  the  People  imploring  his  fupport.  The  vanity 
occafioned  by  this  made  him  ufe  a  language  more  ' 
haughty,  more  oppofed  to  republican  principles,  and 
more  threatening,  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
"  If  they  come,"  faid  he,  "  with  the  fword  to  op- 
"  pugn  the  law,  I  will  come  to  fupport  it  with 
"  fword  and  buckler."  This  faying  was  received 
with  acclamations  of  applaufe  by  the  multitude  -,  but 
it  extremely  exafperated  all  the  better  fort,  who 
thought  his  manner  of  fpeaking  and  thinking  was 
more  becoming  an  audacious  young  man  than  that  of 
one  of  the  firft  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Craf- 
fus  fliewed  himfelf  to  be  of  the  fame  fentiments  with 
Pompey  and  Caefar,  and  this  union  of  three  perfons 
fo  powerful  made  it  appear  to  the  clear-fighted^  that 
any  refiftance  to  the  law  would  be  incffeftual. 

Bibulus  was  not  to  be  difcouraged  by  this,  but, 
fupported  by  three  Tribunes  and  Cato,  coniinued 
with  an  invincible  conftancy  to  oppofe  his  Colleguei 
At  laft,  after  having  tried  every  other  refource,  he 
took  the  method  of  declaring  every  day  a  holiday  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  which  was  to  hinder 
all  deliberations  of  the  People.  We  have  feen  that 
Sylla,  in  his  firft  Confulfhip,  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
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A.R.69^ftratagem  againft  the  Tribune  Sulpicius ;  but  that? 
Ant.  c.  Yribune  forced  him  to  revoke  his  ordinance.  C^far 
did  niore,  he  laughed  at  the  edi6l  of  his  Collegue, 
went  on  as  if  no  fuch  thing  had  happened,  and  named 
a  particular  day  for  the  People  to  give  their  fufFrages 
for  the  law  :  and  Pompey,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion he  had  made  in  full  affembly,  filled  the  city  with 
armed  men. 

Bibulus,  it  feemed,  could  not  be  there;  he  had 
only  wafted  himfelf  in  fruitlefs  endeavours.  It  was 
not  even  allowed  him  to  call  together  the  Senate,  for 
Csefar  had  prevented  it.  He  held  in  his  own  houfe  a 
little  Council  of  the  principal  Senators,  and  there  it 
was  refolved,  that  he  fnould  go  to  the  affembly  of  the 
People,  that  it  might  not  be  faid  that  he  had  receded, 
but  was  overcome  •,  and  that  if  the  law  paffed,  as 
they  did  not  doubt  but  it  would,  that  it  was  from  any 
negligence  of  his,  but  from  an  outrageous  violence  of 
his  Collegue. 

He  came  accordingly  while  Casfar  was  haranguing. 
All  the  avenues  to  the  Forum  were  filled  by  the  at- 
tendants on  the  Triumvirs,  armed  with  poniards  un- 
der their  gowns,  and  pofted  in  divers  places  the  night 
before.  When  Bibulus  appeared,  accompanied  by 
LucuUus  and  Cato,  the  paffages  were  opened  to  him, 
as  well  in  refpeft  to  his  dignity,  as  becaufe  feveral 
flattered  themfelves  that  he  would  give  up  his  oppo- 
fition.  But  as  foon  as  he  had  opened  his  mouth,  to 
tefiify  that  he  would  always  perfevere  in  the  fame  fen- 
timents,  a  moft  dreadful  tumult  enfued  ;  and  Csfar 
was  not  afhamed  to  deliver  up  his  Collegue  to  the 
incenfed  mob,  who  threw  a  pannier  of  filth  upon  his 
head,  dragged  him  with  violence  to  the  fteps  of  the 
temple  of  Caftor,  and  broke  the  fafces  of  his  Li6tors. 
Several  of  thofe  who  were  with  Bibulus  were  wound- 
ed ;  and,  among  others,  two  Tribunes  of  the  People. 
In  the  midft  of  fo  horrible  a  diforder,  and  fo  immi- 
nent danger,  Bibulus  fhewed  a  refolution  worthy  of 
admiration.  He  uncovered  his  throat,  and  invited 
the  attendants  gn  C^far  to  ftril^e  there,  crying  out 

with 
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with  a  loud  voice,  "  Since  I  cannot  teach  C^far  to  be  -A-.R.  6934 
**  art  honeft  man,  niy  death  at  leaft  may  ferve  to  draw   ^^l'^^' 
"  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  him,  and  ren-Appian. 
■«-  der  him  deteftable  to  all  men."     While  he  fpoke  Civii.L.U* 
thus,  his  friends  took  hold  of  him,  and  carried  him 
into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

i  do  not  know  whether  it  was  upon  this  occafion, 
that  Vatinius,  a  Tribune  of  the  People,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  will  of  C^far,  undertook  to  put  Bibulus 
in  prifon.  He  had  already  prepared  a  fort  of  bridge 
from  the  Tribunal  of  Harangues  to  the  gate  of  the  pri= 
fon,  upon  which  he  would  have  carried  him  along ; 
but  the  other  Tribunes  having  oppofed  this  violence,  cic  in 
which  very  likely  was  not  approved  by  Csfar,  the^*'^"^° 
thing  went  no  farther.  Thi^i  Vatinius  was  a  man 
equally  worthy  of  hatred  and  contempt,  without  birth. 
Without  manners,  the  fhame  and  difgrace  of  Rome. 
Such  are  the  tools  that  arc  fit  for  ambitious  men  like 
Casfar. 

After  Bibulus  had  been  thus  removed,  Cato  flill 
'  continued  in  the  place  \  but,  being  then  only  a  pri- 
vate man^  had  ho  other  arms  than  his  courage  and  his 
virtue.  Twice  he  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  Af- 
fembly,  fpeaking  v/ith  all  the  vehemence  imaginable  : 
and  twice  Csfar's  People  took  him  by  the  v/aift,  and 
carried  him.  out  of  thi^  Forum.  At  length  the  coaft 
was  clear  to  Csfar,  and  the  law  was  authorized  by  the . 
fuffrages  of  the  People. 

The  next  day  the  Senate  being  affembled,  Bibulus 
carried  his  com.plaints  thither :  But  fear  had  damped 
all  their  courage  \  and  this  zealous  but  unfortunate 
Conful,  feeing  himfelf  deftitute  of  all  fupport,  and  ail 
refource,  was  reduced  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  own 
houfe,  during  all  the  remaining  part  of  his  Conful- 
fhip,  that  is  to  fay,  for  eight  months  entirely,  exer- 
cifing  no  one  function  of  his  office,  except  it  was, 
that  he  oftentimes  ordered  placarts  to  be  fixed  up  in  c'c^'j^'^^'* 
Rome  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  Triumvirs ;  and  far-Vacin, 
ther,  every  time  Cgefar  undertook  any  thing  that  was 
new,  he  caufed  his  ordinance  to  be  publiihed,  by 
F  2  which 
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A.R.  693*  v/hich  he  had  converted  every  day  of  the  year  intaa 
Ant.  c.   j^Q^ijay ;  but  he  could  not  enjoy  this  little  piece  of 
revenge  in  fafety,  for  the  fame  Vatinius,  who  would 
N       have  imprifoned  him,  fent  one  of  his  Serjeants  to  take 
him  out  of  his  houfe  by  force,  had  not  the  alTiftance 
of  the  other  Tribunes  refcued  him  from  the  danger. 
Dio.  &  All  the  funftions  of  the  Confelate  fell  to  Caefar 

Suet.  '      alone,  who  atSted  as  if  he  had  been  without  a  Collegue; 
which  gave  room  for  the  pleafantry  of  fome,  who  dif- 
tinguillied  the  year  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  not  af- 
ter the  common  ufage,  by  the  names  of  the  two  Con- 
*  fuls,  Ciefar  and  Bibulus,  but  by  the  two  names  only 

of  Casfar,  faying.  It  was  m  the  year  of  the  Confulfhip 
of  Julius  and  of  Csefar. 
pint.  Cat.      He  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  got  his  law  to 
Cic.  pro     pafs ;  but  by  the  example  of  the  feditious  Saturninus, 
'  he  joined  an  oath  to  it,  which  he  obliged  all  the  peo- 
ple to  take,  and  even  fubjeded  the  Senate  to  it  under 
very  great  penalties  :   a   new   fubjedt  of  difcontent 
and  quarrel.     Three  Senators  at  firft  refufed  to  fub- 
init  to  this  oath  •,  Metellus  Celer,  who  would  revive 
the   example   of  Metellus   Numidicus's    conftancy; 
Cato  i  and  Favonius,  who  ftrove  to  imitate  Cato,  but 
fell  very  far  fhort  of  fo  excellent  an  original.     Not 
any  one  of  the  three  held  out  to  the  Tail.     Cato, 
though  prefTed   by  his  wife  and^his  fillers,  who  con- 
jured him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  yield  to  necef- 
lity,  would  yet,  it  is  very  likely,  have  refilled  thefc 
domeflic  affaults,  if  Cicero  had  not  perfuaded  him  to 
it,    by  reprefenting  to  him,  "  that  if  it  might  be 
even  juilifiable  for  a  fingle  perfon  to  oppofe  what 
was  done  and  regulated  by  the  whole  Nation,  yet  it 
mud  be  afting  like  a  madman  to  be  willing  to  throw 
one  ielf  down  a  precipice  when  the  evil  was  done,  and 
could  admit  of  no  alteration  or  remedy."     "  To  con- 
*'  elude,"  added  he,  "  after  having  always  laboured 
*'  for  the  good  of  your  Country,  how  can  you  aban- 
"  don  it  at  tliis  time,  and  give  it  up  as  a  prey  to  its 
"  enemies,  thinking  only  of  your  own  repofe,  and 
^'  feeking,    as  it  feems,    how  to  withdraw  yourfelf 
' .         2  "  from 
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"  from  the  battle  that  ought  to  be  maintained  for  its  A.  R.  693 
-"  fervice  ?  For  ^  if  Cato  has  no  need  of  Rome,  ^'"*"  ^* 
*'  Rome  has  need  of  Cato.  All  your  triends  unite 
"  to  conjure  you  not  to  be  inflexible,  and  myfelf  the 
"  firfl:  of  all,  to  v/hom  you  cannot  refufe  your  fuc- 
"  cour  in  the  prefent  conjundbure,  when  Clodius  af- 
*'  pires  at  the  Tribunefliip  for  my  deftrudion."  Thefe 
reafons  convinced  Cato,  and  he  took  the  oath,  but 
lafl:  of  every  one,  except  Favonius,  who  would  not 
fwear  till  he  had. 

Csefar  extended  the  obligation  of  the  oath  to  the  cic.  II.  ai 
candidates  who  fhould  demand  the  employments  for  ^,"*i-o^* 
the  following  year.     He  prepared  a  form   by  which  Plane. 
they  were  to  engage  themfelves,  with  moft  terrible  "'  5^» 
imprecations,  to  make  no  innovations  to  the  prejudice 
of  what  his  law  had  determined  concerning  the  diftri- 
bution  and  pofTeflion  of  the  lands  of  Campania.     M. 
Juventius  Leterenfis,  a  man  diftinguilhed  by  his  birth, 
and  ftill  more  by  his  merit,  chofe  rather  to  renounce 
his  pretenfions  to  the  employment  of  the  Tribune  of 
the  People,  than  to  take  this  oath :  but  he  was  the 
only  one  who  did  fo. 

I  do  not  fee  that  Cicero  had  any  other  fhare  in  what  cic.  ad 
pafied  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Agrarian  law,  than  what  ^tt.  11. 3, 
1  have  juft  obferved,  in  fpeaking  of  his  follicitations 
with  Cato.  When  this  affair  began  to  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, Cicero  examining  with  Atticus  the  three  parties 
which  he  might  take,  either  to  refift  it  with  courage, 
or  keep  a  kind  of  neutrality,  or  favour  it,  fliews  what 
the  care  of  his  reputation  exafled  from  him.  "  Let 
*'  us  remain  neuter,"  faid  he,  "  as  if  buried  in  a 
*'  houfe  in  the  country.  Csefar  hopes  I  v/ill  fecond 
"  him,  and  he  invites  me  to  it.  See  the  advantages 
♦'  I  fhall  gain  by  taking  this  party  ;  the  friendfhip 
"  of  Pompey,  and  even  that  of  Casfar,  if  I  defired  it  -, 
*'' a  reconciliation  v/ith  my  enemies;  the  peace  of  the 
^'>  multitude ;  and  the  affurance  of  quiet  in  my  old 

/  *  Non  offert  fe  ille  (Cato)  iftis  temeritatibus,  ut  quum  Reipublicce 
nihil  profit,  fe  cive  Rempublicam  privet.     Cic.  pro  Sext.  n.  6i. 
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A.  R.  693.  "  age :  but  after  the  coiiduft  I  have  maintained  in  m^ 
"^59.^*  "  Confulfhip,  and  the  principles  that  I  have  efta- 
*"  blifhed  in  my  writings,  ought  not  my  rule  to  be  this 
"  maxim  of  Homer,  The  beft  *  of  all  counfels  is  to 
"  defend  one*s  country  ?" 
ck.  pro  About  the  fame  time  Anthony,  his  Collegue  in  the 
r^n^"!  Confulfhip,  was  accufed,  at  his  arrival  from  Mace- 
37.  *  donia,  where  he  had  been  Proconfuh  Cicero  had  no 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  him,  neverriielefs  he  de- 
fended him.  In  his  pleading  he  ventured  at  making 
fome  complaints  againft  the  adlual  ftate  of  affairs,  and 
againft  the  triumviral  league.  Csefar  had  his  revenge 
at  hand.  Clodius  for  a  long  time  had  defired  to  make 
himfeif  a  Plebeian,  but  could  not  fucceed  according 
to  rule.  One  Fonteius,  a.  Plebeian,  adopted  him, 
and  thereby  introduced  him  among  the  People  ;  but 
the  concurrence  of  public  authority  was,  necefJary  for 
him,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain. 
C^efar,  offended  at  the  liberty  that  Cicero  had  takenj 
lent  Ciodius  his  afTiftance.  He  caufed  a  law  to  pafs, 
which  v.a:  wanting  to  confirm  the  adoption,  and  pre- 
fided  hinilelf  in  the  afl'embly  of  the  Curia  called  to- 
Glc.  ad  gether  for  this  purpofe.  There  was  occafion  for  the 
"^"■^^'^^•minifiry  of  one  of  the  Augurs,  Pompey  performed 
this  ofHce,  and  all  was  ended  with  a  furprizing  dif- 
patch.  Cicero  pleaded  at  noon,  and  at  three  o'clock 
Clodius  was  a  Plebeian.  This  adoption  was  but  a 
farce,  that  had  oodiing  ferious  in  it.  Fonteius  was 
married,  and  younger  than  the  man  he  adopted. 
Moreover,  as  he  acquired  over  his  adopted  fon  the 
rights  of  paternal  power,  which,  were  very  extenfive 
among  the  Romans ;  that  Clodius  might  not  be  re- 
ftrained  thereby,  and  flill  continue  mafler  of  his  per- 
fon  and  his  actions,  as  he  had  been  before,  Fonteius 
no  fooner  adopted,  but  he  emancipated  him.  Clo- 
dius neverthelefs  was  no  lefs  a  Plebeian,  and  eligible 
to  the  office  of  a  Tribune  of  the  People.  I  imagine 
that  this  was  the  terror  that  Cicero  conceived,  whcHi 

^.  E«  iiu,vii  aletfot  dfxwvi'T^a.l  n(fi  xSrfiis,    Horn,  II.  M,  243, 

he 
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he  faw  his  enemy  in  a  condition  to  hurt  him,  which  A.R. 693. 

S3' 


determined  him  to  be  filent  with   regard  to  C^far's      "^'  ^* 


law ;  and  afterwards,  alhamed  of  ading  as  a  mute, 
what  made  him,  when  the  bufmefs  was  finifhed,  re- 
tire into  the  country,  where  he  continued  fome  time. 

I  am  obliged  to  run  flightly  over  the  accufation  of  Di«. 
Anthony,  that  I  may  keep  in  view  what  I  have  entered 
upon  concerning  Cicero.      This  fact,    however,    is 
worth  flopping  for  a  little.     Anthony  being  Procon- 
ful  of  Macedonia,  had  troubled  the  fubjeds  of  the 
.Empire,  and  fuftered  them  to  be  beat  by  their  ene- 
mies, the  Dardanians,  the  Baftarn^,  and  other  bar- 
barous People.    At  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  brought 
tojultice  by  three  accufers,  one  of  v/hom  was  M.  Ca?- 
lius,  a  young  man  of  much  fpirit,  who  became  a  great 
Orator,  but  a  turbulent  citizen.     The  accufation  was 
not  on  account  of  Anthony's  bad  condu6t  in  his  Pro- 
vince :  He  was  profecuted  as  an  accomplice  of  Cati-  Cic.  pro 
line,  he  who  had  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  con-  ^^Jg'^' 
fpiracy  by  the  battle  of  Pillorium.     What  was  fingu- 
lar  in  this   was,  that  the  accufers  fpoke  true.     An- 
thony had   dipped  into  that  confpiracy  of  which  he 
had  been  the  avenger.     The  Judges  condemned  kim  , 
fo  that,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Cicero  *,  the 
remembrance  of  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the 
Commonwealth  was  of  no  advantage  to  him,  and  he 
was  punifhed  for  an  ill  will  that  had  no  effect.     The  cic.  pro 
fentence  that  was  pafTed  upon  him  was  a  fubjed:  off~i^t^co^ 
triumph  for  the  remains  of   Catiline's  party,    who^''^^' 
thought  their  Chief  revenged  by  the  condemnation  of 
him  who  had  finifhed  his  deftruftion.  They  fignahzed 
their  joy  by  a  feaft  which  they  celebrated  about  the 
tomb,  or  Cenotaph,  of  this  enemy  of  his   country. 
They  gathered   there  in  great  numbers,    decked  it 
with  flowers,  and  had  a  large  banquet  there.     Strabo  strabo  L. 
affures  us  that  Anthony  chofe  the  IQe  of  Cephalenia  ''^-  P-4i5 
for  the  place  of  his  exile,  of  which  he  got  the  entire 

•  Cui  mifero  prasclari  in  Rempublicam  beneficii  memoria  nihil  pra- 
l^t}  nocujy^  opinio  maleficii  cogitati,    Cic.  Fro  C%1.  n.  74. 
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A-R- 695.  demcfne,  and  in  which  he  built  a  new  city,  but  hail 
"^'l*"  '  not  time  to  make  an  end  of  it,  being  recalled  from 
exile,  before  he  had  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  worls. 
If  this  fa61:  be  true,  Anthony  mull  have  enriched  him- 
felf  extremely  in  his  government,  that  is  to  fay,  he 
muft  have  thoroughly  plundered  his  Province-,  for 
we  have  feen  that  he  was  over  head  and  ears  ■  in 
debt  during  his  Confulfhip.  '    • 

Freinfli.    - :']  Cicfar  having  caufed  his  law  to  be  received,  thought 
^  "  ^•**  immediately    how  to  have  it  executed.     I  find  only 
the  territory  of  Capua  diilributed  by  virtue  of  this  law. 
That  territory  was  deftined  to  fathers  of  families, 
who  {hould  have  three  children  or  more.     There  were 
twenty  thoufand  found  in   this  condition.     Twenty 
■  CommifTioners  were  chofen  to  prefide  at  this  diftribu- 
C'\c.  ad      tion,  and  Pompey,  entirely  devoted  to  the  will  of  Cse- 
Att.iLia.'fof^  did  not  difdain  to  accept  of  this  commifllon,  with 
c!\.'   "^' partners  in  it  undoubtedly  not  of  his  rank;  among 
others  M.  Atius  Balbus,  C?efar*s  brother-in-law,  and 
grandfather  of  Auguftus,  but  otherwife  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  man  of  any  great  confequence. 
Among  thefe  twenty  Commifiioners  was  alfo  one  Cof- 
Att.H.x9.  conius,  who  died  before  the  end  of  the  year  ♦,  and  his 
place  was  offered  to  Cicero,  but  he  refufed  it.     He 
thought  there  was  no  great  honour  in  being  invited  to 
•  fill  up  the  place  of  a  Perfon  who  was  dead  ;  and  on 

-  the  other  hand  it  would  have  much  fullied  his  paft 
' -glory,  without  bringing  any  great  advantage  to  him. 

-  This  employm.ent  would  not  have  fcreened  him  from 
--'the  perfecution  of  Clodius.  Csefar  was  very  much 
'-Offended  at  this  refufal,  and  afterwards  oftentimes  re- 

C'\c.  ad  "  proached  Cicero  with  it,  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  his  enr 
Att.ix.j.j^-jjfy^.  jj^  that  he  would  receive  no  favour  fro  pa  his 

-  |iatjd.^ 

Veil.  II.  ;:  The  twenty  CommifTioners  eflablilhed  a  Colony  at 
t'^'  Capua,  and  thus  drew  that  city  out  of  the  fubjedion 
in  which  the  Romans  had  kept  it  for  an  hundred  au(i 
fifcy  years.  They  had  all  that  time  bore  the  punifli- 
ment  of  their  revolt  againft  Rome  after  the  battle  of 
pannae,  and  had  continued  without  Senate,  without 
"'  "  ■      '•       ^  ■    '■  Magi? 
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Magiflrates,  and  without  an  Affembly  of  the  People.  A.  R.  693. 
It  was  only  the  retreat  of  thofe  who  cultivated  the  "^^  ^  ^* 
territory,  and  every  year  an  officer  was  fent  from  Rome 
to  do  juftice  there.  Raifed  by  C^far  to  the  rank  of  a 
colony,  it  was  delivered  from  this  kind  of  fervitudc. 
The  Roman  colonies  were  like  little  Commonwealths, 
which  governed  themfclves  in  imitation  of  Rome  their 
metropolis. 

This  alteration  in  the  condition  of  Capna,  was  no 
ill  in  itfelf.  Rome  was  from  this  time  arrived  at  too 
great  a  degree  of  power  to  fear  a  rival.  But  it  was 
a  real  lofs  to  the  public  treafure,  to  have  the  terri- 
tory of  this  city  diflributed  among  private  perfons. 
Thefe  lands,  the  moft  fruitful  of  all  Italy,  having 
been  confifcated  after  the  taking  of  Capua,  belonged 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  thofe  who  cultivated  them 
were  no  other  than  the  farmers  of  them.  The  lofs  of 
this  revenue  therefore  impoverilhed  the  State,  which 
had  already  juft  fuffered  a  confiderable  diminution  in 
its  finances  by  the  abolifhing  the  duties  on  tolls  gnd 
entrances. 

Caefar  having  made  his  court  to  the  people  by  the  Suet.  Ccrf, 
Agrarian  law,  was  willing  alfo  to  gain  the  affedion  Ja^tj^^ 
'Of  the  Knights.  He  thought  he  had  found  an  oppor- 19. 
tunity  of  doing  it,  in  the  affair  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenues  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  in  Afia, 
who  had  for  a  long  time,  defired  an  abatement  to  no 
purpofe.  He  allowed  it  them,  and  lefTened  the  price 
of  their  leafe  one  third  part.  But  his  condudt  was  fo 
odious,  and  fo  tyrannical,  that  he  could  not  make 
himfelf  beloved,  even  by  thofe  on  whom  he  conferred 
favours.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  Csefar  coming  into 
$he  theatre,  at  the  public  k  games,  the  Knights  never 
rnoved  to  him,  nor  gave  him  any  mark  of  applaufe  : 
"Whilft,  on  the  contrary,  they  rofe  up  to  applaud 
young  Curio,  who  took  upon  him  to  decry  the  Tri- 
umvirs, and  who  aflbciated  with  other  young  perfons 
of  the  firil  quality,  in  a  defign  of  rifing  againft  them, 
^nd,  if  poflTiblej  to  deftroy  their  power, 
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A.  R.  693.      The  People  groaned  under  it-,  but  the  Triumvirs 
*^s9.'  ^    ^^^^  ^^^  power  in  their  own  hands.     Csefar,  having 
.  got  rid  of  his   Collegue,  who  dared  not  any  longer 
appear,  a6ledin  every  thing  as  abfolute  mafter  of  the 
Commonwealth.     He  caufed  the  afts  of  Pompey's 
Generaliliip  to  be  ratified,  the  confirmation  of  which 
could  not  be  obtained  the  year  before.     And  Lucul- 
lus  having  dared  ftill  to  make  fome  refinance,  he  in- 
timidated him  fo   much,  by  threatening  him  with  all 
forts  of  oppreflions  and  troubles,  that  this  great  man, 
who  began  to  abate  fomewhat  in  his  former  vigour, 
threw  himfelf  upon  his  knees  to  afk  his  pardon.     He 
brought  in  divers  laws,  fome  of  which  contained  ufe- 
Pigh.        f^)!  regulations  concerning  crimes  which  wounded  the 
*^"        majefty  of  the  Empire,  concufTions  and  others.     He 
took  care  that  the  government  of  the  provinces  Ihould 
be  given   to  his  friends,  or  to  fuch  as  he  thought  fo ; 
and  not  forgetting  himfelf,  he  took  the  command  of 
Frcluf.      lUyria  and  Ciialpine  Gaul,  with  three  legions,  for  five 
cni.  56.    yg^,-g^     nphis  command  was  bellowed  upon   him  by 
the  People,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Tribune  Vatinius. 

This  was  already  very  much,  and  Csefar  might  ap^ 
plaud  himfelf,  for  having  rendered  the  precaution  of 
the  Senate  inefFe6lual,  who,  even  before  he  [entered 
upon  his  ofiice,  had  deilined  for  him  and  his  Collegue 
theidle  provinces,  the  clearing  forefts,  and  the  mak- 
Cic.  pro  ing  roads.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Metellus  Celer, 
CaEi.n.59.  ^,j^Q  hac  the  province  of  Tranfalpine  GauJ,  dying, 
not  without  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned  by  his  wife- 
■  Clodia,  C^far  laid  hold  of  the  occafion  to  increafe  his 
power,  and  render  his  vicflory  over  the  Senate  com-. 
pleat.  He  forced  this  body  to  improve  upon  whai; 
the  People  had  given  him,  by  adding  another  legion 
with  Tranfalpine  Gaul.  The  Senators,  call  dowA 
and  difcou raged,  chofe  rather  that  he  fhould  have 
this  augmentation  of  his  power  from  them,  than  that 
Jie  Ihould  again  fly  to  the  People  to  obtain  it,  and 
thereby  lofe  their  right  of  fettling  and  beftowing  the 
governments  of  the  provinces :  A  right  which  be- 
longed to  them  from  all  antiquity,  and  which  had 
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been  confirmed  to  them  even  by  a  law  of  C.  Grac- A.R.egj" 
chus. 

Notwithftanding  this  complaifance  of  the  Senate, 
the  difcontent  of  its  members  could  not  help  fhewing 
itfelf,  by  the  greatefl  part  of  them  abfenting  them- 
felves  fr-om  the  affemblies,  which  grew  very  thin. 
Csefar  complaining  of  this  one  day,  Q^  Confidins,  a 
Senator  very  much  advanced  inyears,  told  him  that  they 
abfented  themfclves  becaufe  they  feared  his  arms  and 
his  foldiers.  "  And  why  then,"  anfwered  Caefar,  does 
*'  not  the  fame  fear  keep  you  at  home?"  "  Becaufe," 
replied  Confidius  with  freedom,  "  the  fmall  remains 
^'  of  life  I  can  hope  for,  are  not  worthy  my  care."        ^     ^  ■ 

Thefe  forts  of  reproaches,  without  doubt,  morti- 
fied Casfar,  but  they  did  not  prevent  his  continuing 
to  deferve  them.  The  views  of  his  ambition  even 
carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire ;  and 
that  he  might  attach  foreign  Kings  to  him,  he  caufed 
Arioviftus  King  of  the  Suevii  in  Germany,  and  Pto- 
lomy  Auletes  King  of  Egypt,  to  be  acknowledged 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman  People.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Csefar  had  formerly  looked  upon  Ptolemy 
as  illegitimate,  and  as  the  ufurper  of  a  Kingdom  that 
belonged  to  the  Romans,  wherefore  he  had  made  in- 
tereft  for  a  commiffion  to  be  lent  with  troops  to  de- 
throne him  ;  and  now  this  fame  Casfar  caufes  him  to 
be  acknowledged  King  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome  :  But  ambition  was  not  the  only  principle  of 
this  management;  intereft  had  a  great  Ihare  in  it. 
Caefar  drew  from  Ptolomy  Auletes  as  well  in  his 
own  name  as  that  of  Pompey,  fix  thoufand  talents,  c^]^. 
or  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

It  is  true  Casfar  did  not  covet  money  to  hoard  it 
up ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  plentifully  difperfed  it, 
that  by  his  enormous  profufions  he  might  facilitate 
the  executions  of  his  vaft  defigns.  And  this  is  a 
proof  how  much  ambition,  which  pafl!es  with  fomc- 
for  a  noble  and  exalted  pafTion*  is  united  with  the 
moft  Ihameful  covetoufnefs,  that  makes  men  commit 
the  meaneft  anions.     Hillory  does  not  only  reproach 
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A.  R.  693.  Csefar  with  having  fold  his  prote£tion  to  an  Egyptian 
'■^  *  King,  but  accufes  him  of  aftions  (till  more  unworthy  ; 
as  of  having  ftole,  during  his  Confulfliip,  three  thovf- 
fand  pounds  weight  of  gold  out  of  the  Capitol,  and 
putting  the  like  weight  of  gilt  copper  in  its  place. 
And  all  the  reft  of  his  life,  both  in  Gaul  and  other 
places,  that  it  was  by  rapine  and  manifeft  facrilegea, 
that  he  found  wherewithal  to  defray  the  immenfe  ex- 
pences  of  his  extravagant  ambition. 

Casfar  was  at  this   time  clofely  leagued  with  Pom- 
pey  •,  but  he  was  foon  to  be  feparated  from  him  for 
a  long  while,  fince  at  his  going  out  of  his  Confulfliip 
- 'i  he  was  to  depart  for  Gaul.     He  dreaded  the  inconve- 

niences of  his  abfence.  Pompey  might  grow  cool 
with  regard  to  him,  and  lend  his  ear  to  the  difcourfes 
of  feveral  People  who  would  not  fail  to  endeavour 
to  detach  him  from  his  friendihip ;  and  might  con- 
^  ceive  a  jealoufy  hinifelf,  if  Casfar  became  great  enough 

&  Pomp. '  to  give  him  umbrage.  A  marriage  cemented  their 
Dio,  Suet,  union.  Casfar  marries  Julia,  his  only  daughter,  to 
Pompey,  whom  he  had  by  Cornelia  his  firft  wife. 
Julia  was  promifed  to  Servilius  Cepio.  Casfar  com- 
forted him  by  perfuading  Pompey  to  give  him  his 
daughter,  who  was  to  have  been  married  to  Fauftos 
Sylla.  Thus  Pompey  became  the  fon-in-law  of  him, 
whom  he  had  often,  in  the  anguifh  of  his  foul,  called 
his  *  ^Egifthus  •,  for  Csefar  was  fuppofed  to  have  cor- 
rupted Mucia,  as  I  have  laid  elfewhere.  After  this 
alliance,  Caefar  transferred  to  Pompey  an  honour 
which  till  then  had  been  given  to  Craffus  ;  he  raufed 
him  to  be  acknowleged  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  cuftom,  of  the  perfon'.'i 
preferving  that  diftinclion  for  the  whole  year  to  whom 
it  had  been  granted  on  the  firft  of  January.  Ca;far 
made  a  fort  of  cxcufe  to  CrafTus,  by  rendering  an  ac- 
count to  the   Senate  of  the   motive   that  determined 

him  to  this  innovation. 

1 

'*  Pompey  alhidctl  to  what  the  Poets  relate  of  Clytemncfrra's  bemg 
corrupted  by  ^gifthus  during  the  ablcnce  of  Agamcmnca, 
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Defirous  to  procure  fupports  from  all  fides,  he  ^'^'  ^93« 
married  himfelf  Calphurnia,  the  daughter  of  Pifo,  55.  * 
whom  the  Triumvirs  deftined  for  the  Confulfhip  the 
year  following.  This  precaution  feemed  fo  much 
the  more  necelTary  to  Ciefar,  as,  according  to  the  re- 
folutions  taken  among  themfelves,  Gabinius,  the  ever- 
lafting  flatterer  of  Pompey,  was  to  be  Conful  with 
Pifo.  By  ail  thefe  marriages  the  publick  afi^airs,  the 
interefts  of  the  ftate,  were  openly  trafficked  for,  as 
Cato  complained  with  great  ftrength  of  argument, 
but  without  any  fuccefs. 

Neither  Pifo  nor  Gabinius  were  worthy  of  the  fu-  Val.  Max. 
preme  dignity,  to  which  they  were  exalted  by  favour.  ^^^*  ^* 
Their  conduct  in  their  Confulfhip  fufficiently  proved 
it.     But  before  they  obtained  it,  they  were  both  ac- 
cufed,  and  neither  of  them  faved  by  his  innocence. 

Pifo  was  returned  from  the  government  of  a  Pro- 
vince, where  he  had  harraflcd  the  fubjeds  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion.  Clo- 
dius,  a  worthy  avenger  of  offended  laws,  declared 
himfelf  his  accufer.  The  procefs  was  made  out,  and 
feverai  of  the  Judges  feemed  to  aft  with  fe verity.  Pifo 
proftrated  himfelf  upon  the  earth,  and  kiffed  their 
feet  to  endeavour  to  move  them  ;  and  as  a  great  fhower 
of  rain  fell  at  that  inftant  *,  his  face  was  all  covered 
with  mud.  The  judges  were  touched  with  this  hu- 
miliation, according  to  Valerius  Maximus  :  but  it  is 
more  likely,  that  the  credit  of  Crefar  contributed  muck 
more  to  the  abfolution  of  the  man,  who  either  was, 
or  going  to  be  his  father-in-law. 

Gabinius  did  not  fee  himfelf  in  fo  much  danger,  be-  cic.  ad 
caufe  the  proteftion  of  Pompey  fcreened  him  from  it.  ^^^'  ^' 
After  he  had  been  appointed  Conful,  a  young  man 
of  the  family  of  the  Cato's  would  have  accufed  him 
of  canvafling  j  but  the  Praetors  eluded  his  purfuits, 
by  avoiding  to  give  him  audience,  and  always  fend- 
ing him  away  on  divers   pretexts.    This  Cato  was  a 

•  The  court  of  juilice  was  in  the  publick  Forum,  and  the  tribunals 
in  the  open  air. 
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A.  R.693.  ralh  young  man,  who  would  keep  no  meafures.  Oiit^ 
5 9.  '  rageous  to  fee  himfelf  thus  trifled  with,  he  mounted 
the  Tribunal  of  Harangues,  and  complained  bitterly 
againft  Pompey,  treating  him  as  a  private  man  who 
played  the  Di6tator.  There  needed  no  more  to  move 
thofe  who  heard  him  :  he  expeded  to  have  perifhed 
by  their  hands,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  he  faved  his  life,  by  flying  away  with  all  the  fpeed 
that  he  was  able.  Cicero  with  good  reafon  fays,  that 
this  fadt  alone  lliewed,  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
Commonwealth,  and  that  all  was  loft. 

I  have  already  faid^  that   Cicero  had  retired  into 
the  country  about   the  middle  of  ApriL     He  paflied 
feveral  weeks  there  at  leifure,  but  not  without  great 
agitation  of  mind.     The  publick    aff'airs,   his   own 
danger,  took  up  all  his  thoughts,  and  excited  in  him 
aS'  n^  6  ^^^y  l^^^^y  niotions   of  grief  and  indignation.     Not 
lib.'  xiv.  *  being  able  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  State^  he  under- 
adAtt.  17.  |;ook  to  paint  them  in  an  anecdotal  hiftory,  wherein  he 
would  give   a  free  fcope  to  his   reflections,  and  fpare 
nobody.     He  executed  this  defign,  and  the  following 
years  furniflied  him  but  with  too  much  matter  to  en- 
rich it.     He  yet  fpoke  of  it  in  the  laft  year  of  his 
life,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  who  was  the  only  perfon 
he  intended  fliould  be  permitted  to  read  it.     There  is 
very  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  work  is  the  famd 
wherein  he  gives  "  the  expofition  of  his  counfels  and 
Afcen.  in  of  his  condu(fl,"  and  which  is  mentioned  by  Afconius 
c°^d  &     P^di^""s  and  Dio.     Dio   fays,  that   Cicero  kept  it  a 
Dio,  L.      fecret  all  his  life-time,  and  that  he  gave  it  fealed  up 
ixxix.      to  his  fon,  forbidding  him  to  read  or  publifh  it  before 
his  death.     We  have  it  not,  and  cannot  fufficiently 
regret  the  lofs  of  a  piece  of  hiftory  from  fo  good  a 
hand,  of  which  the  fubjed  was  fo  curious  and  fo  inter- 
efting. 

Cicero's  indignation  againft  the  Triumviral  league 
was  extreme,  but  the  careflfes  of  Pompey,  and  the  fear 
of  danger,  hindered  him  from  fliewing  it.  He  was 
therefore  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  thofe  impotent 
complaints  only,  which  he  conftantly  made  in  all  his 
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letters  to  Atticus.  He  incefTantly  repeated,  that  all  \ ^i  ^9i 
was  overthrown,  and  that  there  no  longer  remained 
any  hope  of  liberty  either  for  private  perfons,  or  even 
for  the  magillrates  themfelves.  He  affected  to  rejoice, 
that  he  was  excluded  from  all  fiiare  in  the  government, 
and  was  defirous  to  comfort  himfelf  with  philofophy. 
He  would  not  have  been  forry  to  have  had  one  of  thofe 
free  embaflies,  as  the  Romans  called  them^,  by  v/hich 
a  Senator  was  allowed  to  abfent  himfelf,  and  go  with 
a  title  of  honour  v/herever  he  would.  J-ie would  have 
made  his  advantage  of  it,  by  going  into  Egypt  and 
to  Alexandria  :  But  he  fcorned  to  owe  any  thing  to 
the  Triumvirate,  or  to  receive  any  favours  frcmi  them, 
which  might  give  room  to  the  partizans  of  the  arifto- 
cracy,  and  efpecially  to  Cato,  to  accufe  him  of  incon- 
ftancy  and  levity.  And,  neverthelefs,  fo  much  weak- 
nefs  is  to  be  found  in  the  greateil  minds !  at  this  very 
time  Metellus  Celer  dying,  as  I  have  faid  before,  and 
leaving  the  place  of  one  of  the  Agurs  vacant,  Cicero 
not  only  defired  it,  but  confefTed  *  to  Atticus,  that 
That  was  the  way  by  y/hich  the  Triumvirs  could  gain 
him.  He  was  fenfible  how  m.uch  this  manner  of  think- 
ing was  beneath  him,  and  blu.fhed  for  it :  but  vanity 
and  ambition  had  fo  ftrong  a  power  over  his  heart,  that 
he  was  ready  to  facrifice  his  glory  to  the  vain  fplendor 
of  this  place.  Nothing  of  this  took  place  :  he  was 
neither  AmbalTador  nor  Augur  -,  but  returned  to 
Rome,  always  a  friend  to  Pompey,  but  always  an 
enemy  to  the  oppreffion  of  which  Pompey  was  the 
author. 

Wlien  I  call  him  the  friend  of  Pompey,  it  is  with- 
out being  willing  to  exclude  the  fentitnents  of  diflruft, 
jealoufy,  and  fometimes  of  choler,  which  Cicero  fuc- 
C'^iTively  fhewed  with  regard  to  him.  But  all  this 
palled,  I  know  not  how,  with  a  ferious,  and  even  a 
ter.der  attachment  to  him.     I  cannot  refolve  to  de- 

■v-  the  reader  of  a  pleafure   I  have  tailed,  by  com- 
"         T  the  different   places  of  the   letters  to  Atticus, 

*  C^iC  quidera  uno  ego  ab  iilis  capl  poflum.  Vide  'evitatemmeam. 
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A.R.695.  wherein  Cicero  opens  his  heart  to  another  felf  with  re- 
^5'^.^'   gard  to  Pompey. 

Sometimes  he  pulls  him  down,  and  his  vanity  is 
flattered  by  the  injury  that  Pompey  does  to  his  own 
reputation,  by  the  tyrannical  conduct  he  maintains. 
*'  I  behold,  fays  he,  all  that  pafles  with  indifferent 
eyes.  I  even  confefs  *,  that  the  foible  which  I  have 
for  praife  and  for  glory  (for  it  becomes  a  gallant  man 
not  to  be  blind  to  his  own  faults)  finds  its  advantage 
in  the  opprobrium  with  which  Pompey  is  loaded.  I 
had  feme  flight  uneafmefs  to  think  that  a  thoufand 
years  hence  his  fervices  to  his  country  might  be 
thought  greater  than  mine.  He  has  done  all  that  is 
necelTary  to  rid  me  of  that  fear." 

In  another  place  he  threatens  him,  and  doubting 
With  reafon  of  the  alTurances  that  Pompey  had  given 
him,  that  Clodius  (hould  undertake  nothing  againfl: 
him  ;  "  I  -j-  would  give  any  thing,  fays  he,  that  the 
engagements  made  with  me  may  not  beobferved.  Then 
our  conqueror  ||  of  Jerufalem,  who  lent  his  miniftry 
to  Clodius  to  make  him  a  Plebeian,  (hall  be  made 
fenfible  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  has  repayed 
the  praifes  that  I  have  beftowed  upon  him  in  my  ora- 
tions. Exped:  in  this  cafe  to  fee  the  moft  Hinging 
recantation." 

After  thefe  tranfports  of  anger,  Cicero  returned  to 
fentiments  of  ahearty  and  fincere  affeftion.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  Confulfhip  of  Csefar,  the  Triumviral 
league  was  univerfally  deteited.     The  great  men  and 

*  Quin  etiam  quod  efl  fubinane  in  nobis,  &non  ai*.i\ih^n  (helium 
eft  enim  fua  vitia  nofle)  aflicitur  quadam  dele61:atione.  Solebat  enim 
me  pungere,  ne  %  Sampficerami  merita  in  patriam  ad  fexcentos  annos 
majora  viderentur  qiiam  noftra.  I  lac  quidem  cura  certe  jam  vacuum 
eft. 

t  Si  vero,  quse  de  me  pa<5^a  fvrnt,  ea  non  fervantur,  in  coelo  fum  : 
lit  iciat  hie  nofte^Hierofolymarills  tradu6tor  ad  piebem,  quam  bonani 
meis  puriflimis  orationibus  gratiam  relulerit :  quarum  exfpefta  divi- 
nam  ^aA^itnTiir. 

It  It  was  through  derifion  that  Cicero  thus  named  Pompey.  The 
Romans,  and  Cicero  particularly,  had  an  extreme  contempt  for  the 
Jews. 

X  This  is  one  of  the  names  that  Cicero  gives  Pompey  in  his  Utters  to  Attictii* 
It  wat  that  ol  a  httlc  tyrant  vanquiilicd  by  Pompey  in  Syria, 
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the  people  revenged  themfelves  by  difcourfeS.  The^^-'59?i 
multitude  followed  the  Triumvirs  with  hiffing ;  Gen-  '^9. 
tlemen  took  them  to  pieces  in  their  entertainments ; 
and  the  murmuring  was  general  throughout  all  Italy. 
Bibulus  fet  up  edids  or  proclamations  in  Rome  in  the 
,mofl:  biting  ftile  againft  Casfar  and  Pompey.  And 
fee  how  Casfar  explains  himfelf  in  this  fituation  of 
affairs. —  *  "  Our  friend,  who  was  never  accuftomed 
to  ignominy,  but  conftantly  filled  with  praifes,  who  - 
was  all  furrounded  and  beaming  with  glory,  now  dif- 
pirited,  and  even  carrying  the  marks  of  his  humilia- 
tion in  his  outward  form,  knows  not  v/hat  party  to 
take.  To  go  forward,  would  be  to  throw  himfelf 
down  a  precipice  ;  to  draw  back  would  be  iriconflancy. 
Good  men  are  his  enemies,  and  he  is  not  beloved  by 
the  bad.  See  how  weak  I  am  ;  1  was  not  able  to  re- 
frain from  tears,  when  I  faw  him  harangue  the  peo- 
ple on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  and  make  his  apology 
againft  the  placarts  of  Bibulus.  He  who  formerly 
appeared  with  fplendor  on  the  Tribunal  of  Harangues^ 
beloved  by  the  people  even  to  adorationj  applauded 
by  all,  how  little  and  how  mean  did  he  appear  at  the 
time  I  am  fpeaking  of !  How  much  pity  did  he  draw 
to  himfelf  and  others  !  O  fpedtacle,  that  could  rejoice 

*  lUe  amicus  nofter,  in  folens  infamise,  Temper  in  laude  verfatus; 
circumfiuens  gloria,  deformatus  corpora,  fra^tus  anlmo,  quo  fecon- 
ferat  nefcit.  ProgrefTum  prxcipitem,  reddituni  inconftantem  videt : 
bones  inimicos  habet,  improbos  ipfos  non  amicos.  Ac  vide  mollitiem 
animi  :  non  tenui  lacrymas,  quum  ilium  ante  oftavnm  Kal.  Textiles 
vidi  de  ediftis  Bibuli  concionantem.  Qui  antea Tolitus  eflet  jaftare  fe 
magnificentiilimc  illo  in  loco,  fummo  cum  amore  populi,  cun£tis  fa- 
ventibus,  utille  turn  humilis,  ut  demifTus  erat  !  ut  ipfe  etiam  fibi,  noa 
jis  folum  qui  aderant  difplicebat  I  O  fpeftaculum  uni  Craflb  jucundum  ! 
•~Ut  Apelles,  fi  venerem,  ut  fi  Protogenes  Jalyfum  ilium  fuum  ccead 
feblitum  videret,  magnum,  credo,  acciperet  dolorem ;  fic  ego  hunc 
omnibus  a  me  piftum  &  politum  artis  coloribus,  fubito  deformatunl 
fton  fine  magno  dolore  vidi,  Quanquara  nemo  putabat,  propter 
Clodianum  negotium,  me  illi  amicum  efle  debere  :  tamen  tantus  fuit 
imor,  ut  exhauriri  nulla -poflet  injuria.  Itaque  archilodbia  in  ilium 
edifta  Bibuli  populo  ita  funt  jucunda,ut  eum  locum  ubi.proponuntui-, 
prse  multitudine  eorum  qui  legunt,  tranlire  nequeant ;  ipTi  ita  acerba, 
Vt  tabefcat  dolore  }  mihi  mehercule  molefta,  quod  et  eum,  quein  Tem- 
per dilexi,  nimis  excruciant,  &  timeo  tam  vehemens,  vir,  tamque 
acer  in  ferro,  &  tarn  infuetus  contumelis,  ne  omni  animi  impetu  do- 
lori  Sc  iracundije  pareat,  -  *  „ 
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A.R.691-  none  but  Crailus  !  *  For  my  own  part,  I  was  pierced 
Ant.  C.  Y^ith  grief:  and  even  as  Apelles  or  Protogenes,  if  they 
were  to  fee  the  chief  niadcr-pieces  of  their  pencils  co- 
vered with  mud,  would,  I  believe,  be  much  aS^idted; 
fo  I  cannot,  without  a  ienfible  concern,  fee  him  whom 
I  have  taken  pleafure  to  paint  in  all  the  moft  beautiful 
colours  of  eloquence,  on  a  fudden  difhonoured  and 
made  contemptible.  No-body  thinks  that  after  the 
part  he  took  in  the  affair  of  Clodius,  I  ought  to 
be  {till  his  friend  :  but  my  love  for  him  is  fo  great, 
that  no  offence  on  his  fide  can  tear  me  from  him.  The 
edicts  of  Bibulus,  which  are  truly  defamatory  libels, 
give  fo  much  pleafure  to  the  people,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  pafs  by  the  places  where  they  arc  fet  up,  the  crowd 
is  fo  great  of  thofe  who  ft  op  to  read  them.  Pompey 
is  in  defpair,  and  loft  in  grief ;  and  1  am  mortified, 
as  much  becaufe  they  too  violently  affli6t  the  man  f 
have  always  loved,  as  becaufe  I  apprehend  that  one 
fo  high,  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  arms,  and  fo 
little  accuftomed  to  affronts,  may  from  his  great  fpirit 
give  himfelf  up  to  refentment  and  revenge." 

What  I  have  faid,  after  Cicero,  of  the  prodigious 
hiffmg  at  C^efar  and  Pompey,  may  feem  very  ftrange ; 
but  the  liberty,  or  rather  licentioufnefs,  was  carried 
much  farther  at  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  where 
one  of  the  a,6lors  pronounced  a  verfe,  with  a  vifible 
ailufion  to  Pompey,  the  fcene  of  which  was^  f  "  Ic 
"  is  for  our  misfortune  that  you  are  become  great.'* 
The  People,  fenfible  of  the  application,  applauded  it, 
and  obliged  the  player  to  repeat  the  fame  verfe  above 
a  hundred  times.  The  fame  fport  v/as  renewed  feve- 
ral  times  in  the  piece,  which  feemed  to  be  made  on 
purpofe  for  Pompey.  As  in  the  following  pafTage  : 
"•  There  J  will  come  a  time  when  you  fliall  feverely 
•*. regret  that  virtue,  which  has  hitherto    been  your 

♦  Cicero  fuppofes,  with  probability  enough,  that  Craflus,  to  whom 
the  glory  ot"  Pompey  always  gave  umbrage,  would  feel  a  malignant 
joy  to  fee  him  difhonoured  ana  covered  with  (hame. 

f  Noftra  ralferia  tu  es  magnus. 

J  Eamdem  virtutem  ifta'm,  veniet  ,tempus,  quum  graviter  gemes. 

"  glory* 
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^  glory,   and   which    you     have    now    abandoned."  A.R.  693. 
Csefar  was  no  more  fpared  than  the  other  :  and  on  the   ^"^*  ^* 
contrary,  young  Curio,  who  had  fhewed  himfelf  a  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  triumviral  leaguej   received  ap- 
plaufes  on  all  fides. 

This  univerfal  reviling,  which  wrought  no  change 
in  the  Itate  of  affairs,  caufed  Cicero  to  make  forrow- 
ful  refled:ions.  "  It  is  a  "^  fubject,  nor  of  hope,  but 
of  grief,  fays  he  to  Attic  us,  to  fee  the  tongues  of  our 
citizens  at  liberty,  and  their  amis  chained;"  Andlii 
another  letter  he  repeats  the  fame  complaints  with 
more  extent.  "  The  Republic,  fays  he,  f  periiheS 
by  a  kind  of  illnefs  which  is  without  example.  The 
prefent  government  draws  upon  it  the  diffike-,  the 
complaints,  and  the  rnurmurs  of  all  the  world.  There 
is  no  variety  on  this  fubjed  ;  every  one  fpeaks  aioud^ 
all  complain  openly ;  and  yet  no  one  can  propofc 
any  remedy  to  the  ills  that  prefs  us.  It  is  very  true^ 
that  refiftance  in  all  likelihood  would  bring  on  a  gene- 
ral carnage  :  but  I  do  not  fee  to  what  our  eafily 
yielding  will  tend,  if  not  tothelofs  of  every  thing." '^ 

Neverthelefs,  he  could  not  take-t-hislaft  method 
himfelf.  He  entirely  renounced  all  care  of  the  pub- 
lick  affairs  •,  affifted  no  more  at  any  debates  ;  and 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  his  pleading.  This  re- 
fource  was  very  ufeful  to  him.  By  this  he  gave  new 
life  to  his  former  credit,  procured  to  himfelf  a  certain 
fplendor,  maintained  or  reftored  the  zeal  of  his  friends, 
and  alfo  prepared  himfelf  to  fupport  the  affaults  of 
Clodius.  But  there  happened  to  him  another  affair^ 
in  which  he  was  involved  with  feveril  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  citizens  of  Rome :  a  black  intrigue  of  Csefar, 
which  turned  to  the  Ihame  of  its  author,  and  to  the 

•His  ex"  rebus  ilort  fpes,  fed  doldr  eft  majorj  quum  videas  civitatis 
voluntatem  fblutam,  virtutem  alligatam. 

f  Nunc  quidem  novo  quodam  morbo  civitas  moritUr,  lit,  quuni 
(Jmues  ea  quae  funt  a6la  improbent,  querantur,  doleant,  varietaique 
in  re- nulla  fit,  aperteque  loquantur,  &  jam  clare  gemant,  tameh  ine- 
dicina  nulla  atferatur.     Neque  enim  refifti  fine  interneciorte  polTe  ar- 

bitranaur  j  nee  videiuus,  qui  finis  cedeiidi»  jifs^ter  e^itium^futurusfit. 

,.:■.:;    .....vs:^-.::,.^^  .„.^-;.»._  .,j...-v  .,4^j.,i..  „.s„. ...    .,v..,.-.j.  . 
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A.R-693.deftruftionof  a  miferabk  wretch  whom  he  had  madcf' 

^;;;^-  a  tool  of.  .   ":  ; 

-.  Young.Curio,  as  IJ)€tvefaid,  had  rendered  himfelf 
odious  to ,  Capfar,;  by  declaring  againft  the  Triumvi- 
rate.. Caefar  refolyed  to  perplex  him,  and  feveral 
.others,  by  fpiriting  -up  a  lerious  accufation  againft 
Cic.  ad  -them,,  capable  of  making  a  gneat  noife.  For  this 
Att.  II.  purpofe  he  made  uie  ,qf  that  Vettius,  who  had  for- 
24,  &m  jyierly  impeached  hi  in  ^hirnfclf  as  an  accomplice  of 
a6. ""'  Catiline.  Vettius  .infinuat^d  himielf  into  the  friend- 
fhip  of  young  Curio-,  and  when  he  had  gained  his  con- 
fidence, he  opened  to  him-  the  deugn  v/hich  he  faid  he 
■had  to  fail  upon  Pompey  with  his  flaves,  and  to  kill 
iiim.  He  was  in  hopes  that  Curio  Vv'ould  liave  come; 
into  the  propofal,  or  at  leail  have  kept  his  fecret  : 
and  then  his  fcheme  was  to  have  come  into  the  Forum 
v/ith  a  poniard,  and  to  have  brougiit  alfo  his  Haves 
thither  well  armed ;  to  have  got  himielf  appre- 
hended in  that  condition,  and  afterwards  to  have  ac- 
cufed  Curio.  The  horror  which  this  young  man  ex- 
preffed  at  the  defign  of  affafiinating  Pompey,  fome- 
what  difconcerted  Vettius.  Curio  acquainted  his  fa- 
ther with  the  difcourfe  he  had  had  with  him  -,  the  fa- 
ther gave  Pompey  notice  of -it^^-  and  ke  brought  the 
affair  before  the  Senate.       ,....-'^r  -i.    ,.,.j    ■, V  .. 

Vettius  was  fentfor,  and  at  firft  denied  that  he  had 
any  concern  with  Curio.  Afterwards  Ending  himfelf 
clofe  prelTed,  he  demanded  the  aifurartce  of  his  life; 
and  then  depofed,  that  a  company  of  young  men,,  of 
whom  Curio  was  thexhief,  and  amon^  whom  he 
named  Paulus-Emilius,  Brutus,  and  fome  others,  had 
'  '  formed  a  defign  to  kill  Pompey,  -He  fiiewed  himfelf 
no  bad  fchemer  By  bringing  Brutus  into  the  party, 
who  looked  upon  Pompey  as  his  father's  murderer, 
^nd  who,  foT  thd.t  reafon,  had  not  for  a  long  time  had 
any  cornmerce  ; with  him.  But  he  failed  with  refpe(3: 
to  Bibulus,  from  whom  he  pretended  to  have  received 
a  dagger.  This  feemed.ridiculous,  and  with  good  rea- 
fon, for  fure  VettiiT^'might  have  found  a' dagger  with- 
out-the  help  of  the  fonful.  :  And  what  totally  con- 
founded 
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founded  the  impofture  was,  that  on  the  thirteent)i  of  A.R.  69J. 
May,  Bibulus  had  given  notice  to  Pompey,  to  take  '^"^'  ^ 
care  of  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for  his  life,  and 
Pompey  had  thanked  him  for  it.  As  to  Paulus- 
Emilius,  he  was  Qvi^ftor  in  Macedonia  at  the  time 
that  Vertius  charged  him  with  being  in  the  plot  to 
kill  Pompey-  Thus  the  Senate  were  eafily  convinced 
that  the  whole  was  a  grofs  ^bufe  :  It  was  ordered  that 
Vettius  ihould  be  fent  to  pfifon,  as  guilty  of  bearing 
arms,  according  to  his  own  cqnfeflion  j  and  a  decree 
was  added,  tliat  if  any  one  Ihould  take  him  out  of 
prifon,  the  Senate  would  look  upon  fuch  an  under- 
taking as  an  attempt  againft  the  Commonwealth. 

It  was,  without  doubt,  againft  Csefar  that  the  Se- 
nate took  this  precaution.  But  that  Conful  va- 
lued the  authority  of  the  Senate  fo  little,  that  the  next 
day  he  produced  Vettius  upon  the  Tribunal  of  Ha- 
rangues, and  thus  placed  that  avowed  villain  in  a  feat 
from  whence  he  had  excluded,  in  his  .Prsetorfliip,  Q^ 
Catulus  the  hrfl  citizen  of  Rome,  and  which  it  was  ' 

not  allowed  his  collegue  to  approach.    Here  the  fcene 
changed^  and  Vettius  no  longer  named  the  fame  adlors. 
He  made  no  mention  of  Brutus,  which  plainly  Ihewed 
that  he  had  been  didated  to  in  the  night  what  he  was 
to  fay,  and  what  he  was  to  be  filent  in  ;  and  that  Ser- 
vilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  whofe  union  with  C;£efar 
was  of  old  date,  and  too  well  known,  had  drawn  her 
fon  out  of  this   fcrape.     Vettius  named  others,  of 
whom  he  had  not  given  the  leaft   fufpicion  wben  be- 
fore the  Senate,  Lucullus,  Q^Domitius,  who  was  one 
of  the  moft  ardent  enemies  of  Caefar.     He  did  not 
mention  Cicero  by  name,  but  faid   that  an  eloquent 
man  ofconfular  dignity,  and  a  neighbour  of  the  Con- 
fuls, had  told  him,  that  there  was  need  of  anew-f 
Servilius  Ahala,  or  of  another  Brutus.     This  was  not 
all ;  when  the  alTembly  was  broke  up,  Vatinius,   Tri- 
bune of  the  People,  a  worthy  min'iitep  of  jDaefar's  ii^;* 

•  Ahala  had  killed  Sp.  Milseus,  who  afpired  at  arbitrary  power. 
See  B.  5.  Afi.  R>  3J5,  Brutu$,  cv«ry  body  k»owgj  drove  avpay  the 
Kings, 

Gj  ■    jufticc. 
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\^.R.  693.ju{t:ice,  called  back  Vettius,  and  afked  him  if  be  had 

^9-^*   forgot  none  of  the  accomplices  ?  Vettius  named  Pifo, 

the  fon-in-iaw  of  Cicero,  and  that  M.  Laterenfis,  of 

whom   I  fpoke  on  account  of  the  oath  impofed  by 

•Caefar  on  the  candidates. 

Thefe  were  not  juridical  a6ls.     Vatinius  undertook 
to  fet  the  affair  right,  by  propofing  to  the  People  to 
-order  him  to  inform  againft  thofe  who  had  been  im- 
peached by  Vettius^  that  the  fame  Vettius  fhould  be 
admitted  to  depofe  againft  them  at  law,    and  thatre- 
compences  fhould  be  ordered  him,  which  this  merce- 
nary Tribune  carried  very  far.     But  the  impofture 
was  too  ill  concerted,  to  bear  the  light  cf  a  jud4cial 
Suet.  Cxf.  enquiry.  .  Caslar  himfelf  apprehended  the  confeqilen- 
io-  .        ces  of  fo  fenfelefs  acahimny.-   One  morning  Vettius 
vSin!      "^^s  found  ftrangled  in  the  prilbn.   This  was  the  wages 
withwhichCasfar"^  paid  the  fervice  that  this  villain 
had  done  him.     He  v/ould  have  thrown  the  fufpicion 
of  his  death- upon  others  ;  but  no-body  was  deceived, 
f  and  hiftory  charges  him  with  this  murder,  horrible 
in  all  its  circumftances. 

Cicero  was  not  much  afraid  of  the  accufation  with 
which  he  was  menaced  :  but  the  blacknefs  of  the  in- 
trigue feverely  afSided  him.  **  I  am  -f-  weary  of  life, 
faid  he  to  Atticus,  in  feeing  it  fo  full  of  miferies.  No- 
body intheworld  is  more  unhappy  than  myfelf,  and  no- 
body more  happy  than  .Catulus,  who  could  live  with 
dignity,  and  die  before  he  was  witnefs  to  fo  many 
cviW* 

A  ftorm  more  outrag^eous  was  preparing  againft 
him.     Clodius  was  appointed  Tribune  of  the  People, 
.  and  prepared  his  batteries  at  length  to  fatisfy  his  re- 
venge againft  him,  who,  with  too  much  lincerity,   had 
put  his  life  in  danger.  Cicero  had  for  a  long  time  fore- 
.  feenthis  ftorm,  and  it  hadbeeii  very  eafy  for  him  to 

..      ;OTa  .uitii^i'oq  v'Tor;-  .:■  .  Yd,-.ba:i'ioqq^7St:; 
*      •  Xicero  makes  Vatinius  author  of  tbjg  murder,  but -that  was  OnJy 
"a  politic  caution  with  regard  to  Csefar.  .    . 

f  Prorfus  vitae  tardet ;  ita  fulit  omilfa  omnium  mifcfriai'tiin^renif- 
fima — Nihil  me  infortunatius,  nil  fortuuatius  eft  Catulo,  quun]|,  fpkA- 


dore  vitae,  turn  hoc  tempore,-   Cic .  11,  ad  Att;  xAi 
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Jiave  layed  it,  if  he  would  have  given  himfelf  up  toA'R.  693? 
the  wills  of  the  powerful.  Caefar  and  Pompey  had  ^'  ' 
made  great  advances  to  hiin,  and  flrove  all  manner  of 
ways  to  attach  him  to  them.  He  never  could  confent 
to  it ;  but  fledfaft  in  his  principles,  all  that  he  thought 
he  could  permit  liimfeilf  to  do  for  his  own  fafety,  was 
not  to  provoke  the  Triumviri  to  wrath  by  an  open  re- 
fiftance.  It  was  eafy  to  fee,  notw.ithftanding  all  the 
caution  he  ufed,  that  he  did  not  approve  their  cpn- 
du(3:,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  real  tyranny.  The 
Triumvirs  not  being  able  to  gain  him  by  careffes, 
tried  afterwards  to  intimidate  him,  by  making  Clodius 
go  over  into  the  rank  of  a  Plebeian.  Cicero  was  fen- 
fible  of  the  ftroke,  jjnd  covered  himfelf  ftilj  more  in 
his  filence  on  the  publick  affairs,  in  his  referve,  and 
in  his  precaution  ;  but  he  gave  no  tokens  of  his  ap- 
proving the  violent  undertakings  which  manifeftly 
tended  to  the  opprefllon  pf  liberty. 

It  feemed  as  if  Pompey  and  Csfar  tpok  their  refo- 
.Jution,  ,at  this  time,  to  fend  away  from  Rome,  at  any 
rate,  a  man  who  muft  hurt  them,  and  whom  they 
£ould  not  bring  over  to  their  intereft.  Pompey,  deeply 
diffembling,  continued  to  load  Cicero  with  carelTes, 
He  affured  them,  that  Clodius  Ihould  give  him  no 
uneafinefs,  and  boafted  that  he  had  not  only  exa(fled 
the  word,  but  the  oath  of  the  new  Tribune,  on  this 
occafion.  Ciefar  a(5led  more  frankly.  He  offered 
Cicero  either  a  free  embalTy  (I  have  explained  above 
what  this  w^s  among  the  Romans)  or  the  employment 
of  Lieutenant- General  about  his  perfon  in  Gaul.  All 
this  gave  Cicero  m.uch  trouble.  He  feared  Clodius, 
and  yet  had  an  extreme  repugnance  to  leave  Rome. 
The  promifes  of  Pompey,  which  flattered  his  inclina- 
tion, determined  him  to  ftay,  fuppofing  either  that 
Clodius  would  not  attack  him,  or  that  he  Ihould  be 
fupported  by  a  more  powerful  protedlion.  Atticus 
oeverthelefs  exhorted  him  to  diftruft  Pompey.  Cicero 
continued  obftinate  to  give  credit  to  him.     "  He  *  is 

*  Nonmc  ilk  faliit,  fed  ipfe  fallitur,— Alterum  facio,  "ut  caveam  ,• 
alterum,  ut  non  credam,  facere  qoq  pofTum* 

G  4  4e- 
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A.R.  693.  deceived  by  Clodius,  anfwercd  he  to  him,  but  he  does 
-j^  •   not  deceive  me.     I  can  very  eafily  put   myfelf  upon 

Cic.  ad      my  guard  agamft  fraud,    but  not  to  believe  it  is  out 

£*^';//- ^5,  of  my  power." 

Ought  we  really  to  believe  that  Pqmpey  deceived 
him,  and  that,  by  the  grofTeft  falflioods,  he  laid  a, 
fnare  for  him,  to  engage  him  to  flay  in  the  city,  and 
by  thofe^  means  to  procure  his  b^nifhment  ?  This  is 
what  cannot  eafily  enter  into  my  mind.  Pompey  told 
liim  the  truth,  but  he  did  not  tell  him  all.  It  was  in 
concert  with  him,  that  Csefar  had  made  Cicero  the 
offers  I  have  fpoken  of.  If  in  effeft  he  had  received 
a  benefit  from  their  hands,  he  muft  have  become  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  that  was  all  they  wanted. 
It  feems  aflonifliing  to  me,  that  Cicero,  with  all  hi? 
imderftanding  and  penetration,  did  not  difcover  the 
game  that  was  playing  by  Pompey  and  Ccefar,  whofe 
llridl  union  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with,  and  that 
he  did  not  comprehend  what  was  to  be- underftood  by 
all  the  obliging  difcourfes  that  Pompey  held  with 
"him.  *■>    *^  ">' 

He  thought  then  only  how  to  fortify  himfelfi,  by 
more  and  more  attaching  to  him  all  the  good  citizens 
that  remained  in  Rome.  He  had  merited  their  affec- 
tion in  his  Confulfliip.  Clodius  hindered  Bibulus  from 

■  •  making  an  harangue  to  the  People,  and  allowed  him 
to  fpeak  only  in  taking  the  cuflomary  oath.  It  is  no^ 
to,  be  doubted,  but  Caefar  in  this  was  in  concert  with 
the  Tribune,  and  he  crowned  by  this  laft  ftroke  all 
the  infults  that  he  had  offered  his  Collegue.  Caefar 
alfo  went  out  of  his  employment,  having,  according 
to  Cicero,  confirmed  *  and  folidly  eftablifhed  in  his 
Confuljfhip  that  tyranny,  of  which  he  had  formed 
the  defign,  and  laid  the  foundation  while  he  was 
JEdWe. 

*  Caefarcm  in  confulatu  confirmafTe  regnum,  de  q\xo  >^dilis  cpgi- 
tarat.    Suet.  Csef.  c.  9. 
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THE  exile  and  re-eftablifliment  of  Cicero. 
The  Ifle  of  Cyprus  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.     Some  other  fa6ts  of  lefs  im- 
portance.   In  the  years  of  Rome  694  and  695. 

,S    E    C    T.      I. 

Maurials  wanting  to  furnijh  a  detail  of  the  fecret  intrigues 
which  brought  about  the  exile  of  Cicero.  Clodiusf up- 
ported  by  the  two  Confuls.  ^Thelr  characters.  The 
Triumvirs  favour  Clodius.  Clodius,  to  prepare  the 
way  to  attack  Cicero^  propofes  laws  of  different  kinds : 
For  the  free  dijlribution  of  corn :  For  the  re-ejiablifh- 
ment  of  fraternities  of  artifans  :  For  leffening  the  power 
of  the  Cenfors :  For  abolifking  the  laws  called  jElia  and 
Fufta.  Cicero,  deceived  by  Clodius,  lets  all  thefe  laws 
pafs  quietly,  Clodius  propofes  a  law  which  condemns  to 
banifhment  any  one  who  caufes  the  death  of  a  citizen 
without  the  form  of  procefs.  ,  Cicero  puts  on  mournino; 
Reflexions  on  this  Jiep.  Jll  the  orders  of  the  State  in-, 
ttreji  themf elves  for  Cicero.  A  law  prppofed  by  Clodius 
to  ajftgn  governments  to  th'i  Confuls.  'The  Senate,  by 
public  deliberation,  put  on  mourning  with  Cicero.  Clo- 
dius arms  all  the  mob  of  Rome.  The  rage  ofGabinius. 
An  ordinance  of  the  Confuls,  which  enjoins  the  Senators 
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to  quit  their  mournir.g.     Pifo  declares  plainly  to  Cicero^ 
that  he  does  not  pretend  to  deferid  him.     Pcmpey  ahan- 
'-'dens  him.     An  ^Jfemhly  of  the   People^  in  which  the 
Confuls  explain  themfehes  in  a  manner  difadvantageous 
to  the  eaufe  of  Cicero.    The  double  danger  of  Cicero^  from 
Clodius,  and  from  tie  Confuls  and  C^far.     Hortenfnis 
and  Cato  advife  Cicero  to  retire.     He  leaves  Rome. 
Cicero'' s  dream.     A  law  brought  again]}  Cicero  by  name. 
Ohfervations  en  that  law.     It  paffes.,  and.,  at  the  fame 
time.,  that   concerning  the  departments  of  the  Confuls. 
Cicero^s  goods  foldy  and  his  houfes  pillaged  by  the  Con- 
fuls.    Cledius  feizes  on  the  land  belonging  to  Cicero's 
houfe,  and  confe crates  a  part  of  it  to  the  Goddefs  IJ^ 
herty.     Cicero^  repulfed  by  the  Praetor  of  Sicily,  goes 
(ntQ  Greece,  and   arrives    at  Dyrrachium.     Plancius 
gives  him  an  afylum  at  Theffahnica.     The   exceffive 
grief  of  Cicero.     His  complaints  againfl  his  friends.     A 
juftif  cation  of  their  conduct.     Cicero's  apology  for  the 
txcefs  of  his  g^icf     The  refieofion  of  Plutarch  on  Cice- 
ro's weaknefs.     Cato  and  C^efar  depart,  one  for  the 
ijland  of  Cyprus^  and  the  other  for  Gaul.     The  claims 
pretended  by  the  Romans   to  Egypt  and  the  ifland  cf 
Cyprus.     Clodius  offended  by  Ptolomy  King  cf  Cyprus. 
The  law  of  Clodius  to  reduce   this  ifland  to  a  Roman 
province.     The  King  of  Cyprus  has  not  the  courage  to 
throw  Ms  treafures  into  the  fea.     He  puts  an  end  to  his 
life  by  piifon.     The  great  exa^lnefs  cf  Cato  in  gathering 
together  the  riches  of  this  King.     The  precautions  he 
took  in  tranfporting  them.     His  books  of  accounts  lofi. 
His  return  to   Rome.     Clodius  cavils  with  him  ta.no 
purpofe.     The  Mdikfhip  of  Scaurus.      The  incredible 
pomp  of  the  games  he  gave  to  the  Feopk* ,) She  games 
given  by  Curio.     .  .  >x';.rr'.i!uo  iiHj  vd  •'>''i:> 

A.R.694.  L.  Calpurnius  Piso.  "'  ^^  '^ 

Ant.C.  A.  Gabinius. 

S°'  .  v;:i'."'"7cr  niiiujCtji/  arMOttM  r».into  -I'U.  •'■  ' 

'T  was  under  the  Corifiilfhip  rf  Pifo/dncT'  Gabiii|iis 
_^  .that  Cicero  was,  baniflied,  .  If  we  bad-  the  letters- 
wrote  by  him  to  Atticus,  in  the  time  we  are  going  to 

fpeak 
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fpeak  of,  as  we  have  thofe  which  immediately  preceded  A.R.  694* 
it,  we  fhould  be  fully  informed  of  all  the  intrigues  and  "^  g  ^' 
all  the  artifices  that  were  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  him. 
But  Cicero,  as  foon  as  he  found  the  danger  grew  fe- 
rious,  had  prefied  Atticus  to  come  fpeedily  to  him, 
*'  If  you  love  me,  faid  he  to  him,  as  .certainly  you 
do  love  me,  give  me  a  proof  of  it  by  coming  hither  ^ 
with  all  the  fpeed  you  are  able.  If  you  fleep,  awake  -, 
if  you  are  awake,  walk-,  if  you  are  walking,  run;  if 
you  run,  that  is  not  enough,  fly.  You  cannot  think 
how  much  I  depend  upon  your  advice,  upon  your 
prudence,  and  what  is  the  chief  of  all,  upon  your 
friendfhip  for  me."  Atticus,  like  a  true  friend,  did 
not  fail  of  complying  with  an  inftance  fo  preffing : 
"therefore  Cicero  no  longer  had  any  occafion  to  write 
to  him,  till  he  was  obliged  himfelfto  leave  Rome: 
and  for  the  faifts  that  we  are  to  relate,  we  have  fcarce 
any  affiftance  but  from  his  orations,  in  which  we  are 
not  to  fuppofe,  that  he  fpoke  with  the  fame  opennefs 
as  in  his  letters  to  an  intimate  friend.  They  ar^  never- 
thelefs  more  ufeful,  and  furnifh  us  with  more  lights 
than  the  Greek  hiftorians,  who  do  not  enter  into  that 
detail  one  could  wifli  for,  nor  write  with  that  ejtadl- 
ncfs,  that  it  is  poflible  to  have  a  perfed:  confidence  in 
them.  ; ; 

Clodius  found  himfelf  in  the  mofl  favourable  Situa- 
tion toopprefs  Cicero.  He  had  both  the  Confuls  on 
his  fide ;  and  this  year  falfified  the  obfervation  of 
Catulus,  who  faid,  that  the  Commonwealth  had  rarely 
one  wicked  Conful ;  and,  if  the  time  of  Cinna's  ty- 
ranny was  excepted,  it  never  had  happened  that  they 
were  both  wicked  at  once.  Catulus  encouraged  Ci- 
cero by  this  obfervation,  in  promifing  him,  that  he 
would  always  find  one  of  the  Confuls,  at  leaft,  ready 
$9  defend  him. 

_*  8i  me  amas  tantum,  quantum  profeiSo  amas  ;  fi  dormis,  exper- 
gifeere ;  fi  ftas,  ingredere ;  fi  ingrederis,  curre  ;  fi  curris,  advola. 
Credibile  non  eft,  quantum  ego  in  confiliis  &  prudentia  tua,  quodque 
jzuximiun  eft,  quantum  in  amore  &  fide  ponam.    Cic.  ad  Att.  H.  aj. 

It 
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<A.R.694.  It  is  true,  if  one  of  the  Confuls  had  any  fcntiments 
Anr^.  c.  "vvorthy  his  place,  he  could  not  have  failed  of  fup- 
Cic  poft  porting  Cicero's  caufe,  which  was  that  of  the  Confiv- 
ied  in  Sen.  j^r  power  and  of  the  Senate  •,  for  the  pretence  that 
jRefpJ^pro  ^^^Y  riiade  ufe  of  to  attack  him,  was  the  death  of 
Domo.pioLentulus  and  his  accomplices.  Now  Cicero  had  done 
Pif.Vaii-  nothing  againft  thefe  villains  but  as  Conful,  and  by 
bi.  virtue  of  a  Senatufconfultum.     And  all  the  orders  of 

Plut.  Cic.  i-^g  State,  declaring  loudly  for  Cicero,  in  the  danger 
xxxviii.  Jie  was,  if  there  had  been  a  Conful  at  their  head, 
Clodius  could  never  have  fucceeded  in  his  unjuft  and 
criminal  undertaking.  But  although  I  do  not  pre- 
tend fully  to  adopt  the  inveftives  of  Cicero  againft 
Pifo  and  Gabinius,  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
paflion  tranfported  hirn  too  far ;  the  fadts  fpcak,  and 
it  is  certain,  that  in  the  fupreme  magiflracy  of  Rome, 
there  had  rarely  been  feen  a  couple  fo  mifchievous 
and  devoted  to  iniquity. 

Gabinius,  the  old  friend  of  Catiline,  was  a  pro- 
felTed  debauchee  ^  one  of  thofe  men  who  had  loft  all 
fhame  and  triumphed  in  vice  ;  a  vile  flatterer  of  Pom- 
pey,  to  whofe  enormous  credit  he  was  wholly  indebt- 
ed for  his  elevation. 

Pifo  bore  a  name,  which  feemed  to  be  confecrated 
to  virtue,  and  he  affedted  the  outward  ftiew  of  i£,  an 
air  of  feverity,  manners  ferious  and  melancholy, 
which  feemed  too  auftcre ;  a  great  remotenefs  from 
luxury,  and  a  tafte  of  fimphcity  in  his  equipage,  in 
his  cloaths,  and  efpecially  in  his  perfon.  By  this  he 
had  not  only  impofed  on  the  public,  but  on  Cicera 
himfelf,  who  had  the  more  eafily  hoped  to  have  found 
SL  friend  in  him,  as  his  fon-in-law  was  of  the  lame 
family,  and  bore  the  fame  name  with  this  Conful. 
But  Pifo  was  nothing  lefs  than  what  he  feemed  to  be. 
He  was  a  real  Epicurean,  not  only  in.fpeculation  but 
in  pradlice.  Cicero  reproached  him  with  manners  al- 
together corrupted.  It  is  not  upon  this  that  I  infift;: 
but  principally  obferve,  that  Pifo  praifed  and  followed 
thofe  maxims  of  Epicurus,  which  tend  to  the  deftruc- 
ti(bfft"  of  all  fociety  ?  that  a  wife  man  thinks  only  of. 

him- 
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himfslf,  and  what  regards  his  own  interefl :  That  a  ^^'  ^^^^ 
fenfible  org  ought  not  to  fatigue  himfelf  with  the  cares  ^g. 
and  embarraffments  of  pubhc  affairs  :  That  nothing 
is  more  excellent  than  a  life  of  idlenefs,  and  made  up 
of  pleafures.  And  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
madneis,  and  a  kind  of  fanaticifm  to  think,  that  we 
ought  to  refpeft  the  laws  of  honour,  procure  the  pub- 
lick  good,  confult  one's  duty  in  the  condud:  of  life, 
more  than  one's  profit  -,  and  laftly,  to  expofe  one's 
felf  to  dangers,  to  wounds,  and  even  to  death,  for 
the  good  of  one's  country.  Pifo,  fpoiled  by  thefe 
principles  fo  pernicious,  efpecially  in  a  fovereio-n  ma- 
gillrate,  and  Gabinius  led  to  the  fame  end  by  mere 
inftind,  and  the  corruption  of  a  bad  heart,  eafily 
united  with  Clodius,  and  for  the  fake  of  e-ood  o-q-. 
vernments  in  the  provinces,  which  were  promifed  them 
by  this  Tribune,  they  both  fhewed  themfelves  ready 
to  fecond  his  outrages. 

The  Triumvirate  gave  the  finilhing  ftroke  to  ren- 
der the  enterprizes  of  Clodius  infallible ;  if  not  in- 
adting  with  him,  at  leafl  in  keeping  themfelves  as  a 
good  body  of  referve.  CrafTus  had  always  hated  Ci- 
cero, and  he  did  the  like  by  him.  C^far  was  piqued 
at  his  obftinacy  in  refufmg  all  his  offers,  and  efpe- 
cially as  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  defenders  of  the 
Ariflocracy,  at  the  firft  ray  of  liberty,  would  ufe  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  overthrow  all  the  work  of  his  Con- 
fullhip,  he  was  willing  to  take  from  them  two  men, 
who  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  pillars  of  that 
party,  Cicero  and  Cato.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that 
Clodius  gave  Cato,  as  I  fhall  fhew  hereafter,  an  em- 
ployment that  obliged  him  to  leave  Italy.  As  to  Ci- 
cero, Csfar  was  difpofed  to  favour  him,  if  he  could 
have  made  him  refolve  to  quit  Rome:  upon  his  re- 
fufal,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  revenge  that  Clodius 
prepared  ;  and  had  this  work  fo  much  at  heart,  that 
being  gone  out  of  the  city,  in  quality  of  Proconful, 
and  not  having  the  liberty  to  re-enter  it,  he  kept  him- . 
felf  in  the  fuburbs,  to  taJ^e  meafures  «s  things  might 
fall  out,  and  having  his  troops  ready  in  cafe  there 

/hould 
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A.  R.694.  fliould  be  occafion  for  them.     Pompey  could  not  fe- 

Ant     f^  -• 

2,  '  parate  him  felt  from  Cralftis  and  Caefar.     He  never- 
thelcfs  obferved   a  little   more  decorum.     But  if  h© 
did  not  pofitively  contribute  to  opprefs  cicero,  at 
leaft  it  is  certain  that  he  abandoned  him. 
cic.inPif.     Notwithftanding  fo  many  united  forces,  the  caufci 
Tbid  Af-  ^^  Cicero  was  fo  good,  and  all  honeft  men  taking  his 
con.'         part,  the  Senate  and   the  order  of  Knights  forming 
fo  powerful  a  party  for  hi m^  his  enemies  were  forced 
to  ufe  great  precaution  before  they  dared  venture  to 
attack  him.     On  the  3d  day  of  January,  Clodius  be- 
gan to  prepare  his  batteries,,  and  to  propofe  different 
laws,  either  to  gain  the  favour  of  all  forts  of  People, 
or  to  remove  the  obftacles  by  which  it  might  be  under- 
taken to  flop  him. 

One  of  thefe  laws  had  regard  to  the  diftribution  of 
corn,  which  was  to  be  allowed  to  Citizens  at  a  very 
low  price.  C.  Gracchus,  the  author  of  this  Largefs, 
was  willing  that  corn  fhould  be  given  at  half  an  As, 
and  the  third  part  of  an  As,  which  is  about  fix-pence 
of  our  money,  the  bufliel.  So  low  a  price  was  cer- 
tainly no  charge  even  to  the  pooreft.  The  law  of 
Clodius  quite  freed  the  citizens,  and  ordered  that  the 
diftribution  of  corn  fliould  be  perfedly  gratuitous. 
cic.  pro  This  was  a  confiderable  matter  to  the  Commonwealth, 
^xt.n.55.  •£  jj.  jg  xiue,  as  Cicero  fays,  that  by  this  retrenchment, 
fhe  found  herfelf  impoverilhed  of  almoft  one  fifth  part 
of  her  revenues.  ''^H  mov> 

T.  L.  11.      ,  A  fecond  law  re-eftablillied  or  inftituted  a  fort  of 
«7.  fraternities  of  A rtifans.     The  cuftom  had  been  ancient 

in  Rome,  fince  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  laws  of 
the  X.II  tables,  and  we  find  one  of  Merchants  efta* 
bliftied  a  few  years  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tar-^ 
quins  -,  and  even  the  inftiturion  by  going  back  to  the 
Pim.  r^ign  of  Numa.  Nei'erthelefs  thefe  fraternities  com-- 
xxxiv.  1.  pofed  of  mean  People,  who  affembled  together,  kept 
i^qliday?,  arid  afiifted  at  games,  appeared  to  the  Senate 
fo  dangerpus  in  their  confequences  to  the  public  Iran-- 
quillity,  that  after  having  fubfifted  for  many  ages,  tli^f 
h^i^.becn  aU ;fupprelffid  within  about  nine  years*  Clo- 
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dius  was  not  fatisiied  with  reviving  the  antient  frater-  A.R.691^ 
nicies ;  but  he  created  new  ones,  which  he  formed  out      ^g. 
of  the  vileft  of  the  mob.     Thefe  were  troops  always 
ready  at  his  command,  and  capable  of  executing  un- 
der him  the  greateft  violences. 

His  third  law  enervated  and  almoft  deftroyed  the 
authority  of  the  Cenforfnip,  and  thereby  became  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  a  very  great  number  of  citizens, 
and  efpecially  of  Senarors,  whofe  irregular  conduct 
had  given  them  rcafon  to  fear  a  fevere  magiftracy, 
who  threatened  to  reduce^^-them  to  their  duty,  or  dit 
grace  them  if  they  failed  in  it.  Clodius  delivered 
rhem  from  this  feah,  by  ordering  that  the  cenfors 
Hiould  not  degrade  a  Senator,  nor  take  notice  of  a 
citizen,  who  was  not  firft  accufed  in  form  before 
them  -,  whereas  before,  the  cenfors,  when  they  were 
agreed,  might,  by  their  office,  degrade  thofe  whofe 
manners  feemed  reprehenfible  to  them,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  urged  to  it  by  the  miniftry  of  an  accufer. 

By  thefe  laws  Clodius  made  himfelf  friends  and 
partizans ;  but  he  knew  that  among  his  collegues  and 
in  the  college  of  Praetors,  there  were  men  whom  he 
could  not  hope  to  gain :  he  feared  many  obftacies 
from  them,  and  particularly  from  what  was  drawn 
from  the  Aufpices.  It  is  known  what  the  fuperftition 
of  the  Romans  was  with  refped  to  prefages,  and  es- 
pecially to  thofe  figns  wiiich  they  imagined  caihe 
from  Heaven.  This  was  the  moft  powerful  refourcc 
of  the  Senators  policy,  to  prevent  the  feditious  enter- 
prizes  of  thofe  who  fought  to  flatter  the  people.  Thus 
the  laws  iElia  and^'  Fufia,  which  pofitively  declared 
all  void,  that  fhould  be  done  in  contempt  of  the  Aii- 
fpices,  are  called,  by  Cicero,  in  a  thoufand  places 
the  ftrongeft  ramparts  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  State.  A  magiftrate  who  took  upon  him  to 
confult  the  Aufpices,  if  he  fignified  it  to  his  coUegue, 
or  to  a  Tribune  of  the  People,  who  had  fenc  them 
out  to  give  their  fuffrages,  all  was  flopped  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  it  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  any  farther 
that  day.     Bibulus  had  often  employed  this  method, 

with 
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A.R.  694.  with  regard  to  Csefar,  who  carrying  every  thing  with 
•^^^'  ^'  a  high  hand,  defpifed  the  fignifi cations  of  his  collegue^ 
^  '  and  pufhed  on  his  purpofes  to  the  end.  Clodius  was 
willing  at  once  to  get  rid  of  this  check,  by  having  it 
decreed  by  the  People,  that  it  fhould  not  be  allowed 
for  any  magiftrate  to  confult  the  Aufpices  while  the 
Tribune  Ihould  be  employed  in  debate.  This  fame  law 
of  Clodius  alfo  abolilhed  the  diftindtion  of  days,  on 
•which  the  affemblies  of  the  People  fhould,  or  ihould 
not  be  held,  a  diftindion  made  ufe  of  from  all  anti- 
quity to  bridle  popular  licentioufnefs.  Clodius  or- 
dained, on  the  contrary,  ^hat  all  the  days  marked  in 
the  kalendar  as  days  of  audience  of  the  Pr^tor,  fhould 
be  equally  free  to  propofe  laws  and  to  debate  upon 
them. 

There  needed  not  all  the  penetration  of  Cicero,  to 
comprehend  that  thefe  laws  were  machines  direded 
againfl  him,  and  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  af- 
faults  that  were  propofed  to  be  given  to  him  :  there- 
fore Cicero  refolved  at  firfl  to  ad  with  vigour  to  hin- 
der their  pafiing.  The  greatefl  part  of  the  Tribunes 
meant  him  well ;  but  cfpecially  Q^Mummius  *  Qua- 
dratus,  the  moft  faithful  and  the  moft  courageous 
friend  that  Cicero  had  among  the  magiftrates  of  this 
year,  refolved  to  oppofe  the  laws  of  Clodius  in  form. 
This  lafl  had  recourfe  to  cunning.  He  pretended 
that  he  had  no  ill  defign  againit  Cicero.  He  changed 
his  flile  with  regard  to  him  :  ufed  no  more  menaces, 
no  more  invedives ;  but  threw  upon  Terentia  the 
caufe  of  their  enmity  :  3t  length  he  folemnly  pro- 
mifed  to  undertake  nothing  ag-^inft  Cicero,  if  he 
would  bring  no  obftacle  to  his  laws.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, nor  explain  the  facility  with  which  Cicero,  and, 
above  all,  Atticus  came  into  fo  grofs  a  fnare.  The 
fad  is,  that  Cicero,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  con- 
fented  to  remain  quiet ;  Mummius  made  no  oppofi- 
tion,  and  the  laws  pafTed. 

-  ^  The  bcft  editions  of  Cicero  vary  in  this  name.  I  find  him  called 
fometimes  Mummius,  ibmetimes  NiNNius.  Of  thefe  two,  I  have 
chofen  the  name  the  moft  known, 

Clo- 
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Clodius  then  took  off  the  rnafl^,  and  propofed,  a^.R.  694,. 
iiew  law,  which  pronounced  the  pain  of  banifhment  "'^j,  * 
againfl  any  one  who  fhould  xaufe,  or  had.  ah'eady 
caufed,  the  death  of  a  citizen  without  the  form  of 
procefs ;  and  that  this  law  might  meet  with  the  lefs 
difficulty,  he  joined  to  it,  or  perhaps  preceded  it  by,  a 
prohibition  to  the  Tribunes  to  ufe  the  right  of  oppo- 
fition  to  it.  This  reftri6lion  giveri  to  the  right  of 
the  Tribunes  was  not  without  example,  for  C.  Grac- 
chus had  made  ufe  of  it  in  a  cafe  favourable  to  the 
Senate,  by  decreeing  to  that  affembly  the  fovereign 
decifion  of  the  Conluls  jurifdidlion,  without  the  Tri- 
bunes being  allowed  to  offer  any  obftacle  to  it. 

Cicero  was  not  named  in  the  law  of  Clodius.  Ne-Cic.  ad 
verthelefs,  as  foon  as  it  was  propofed  he  put  on  mourn-  ^^^-  ^^^• 
ing,  and  began  to  fupplicate  the  People  in  the  fame  *' 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  accufed  by  name.  He  re- 
proached himfelf  afterwards  for  taking  this  ffep  as  a 
fault;  and  pretended,  that  he  ought  to  have  looked 
upon  that  law  as  nothing,  or  to  have  commended  it. 
I  confefs  I  cannot  conceive  without  difficulty  how  he 
could  commend  a  law  which  was  the  foundation,  of 
the  criminal  bufinefs  that  ^yas  ftirred  up  againfi:"  hjrnj 
at  leaft  that  he  did  not  maintainj^thaCa./ citizen  ;^conf, 
dcmned  to  death  by  the  Senate  on  account,  of  a  con - 
fpiracy  againd  the  Commonwealtli,  .was  Judged  in 
form,  altiiough  it  was  contrary,,  to  ^the-  common  jaw  j 
for  by  that  the  People  alone  ^/Tem'Bkd  in  their  ,co- 
mitia  by  centuries,  could  judge  of  the.  crime  of  hio^i 
treafon.  -, '""  ., 

Dio  {hews  this  affair  with  anotber  .fr;ce  ;  and, flip-'' 
poflng,  which  was  true,  the   death_  of  Lentulys^,  waS 
pointed  at  by  the  terms  of  the  law,'  he  obfer-ves'tnai:' 
this  law  attacked  the  Senate  in  a  body,  who,  on  ac.- 
count  of  Catiline's  confpiracy,    had" given  ari   urili-" 
mited  power  to  the  Confuls,  and  v?h5  paTTcd^th'"   '> 
cree,  by  virtue  of  which  Lentulus-"'and   liisaccGm-- 
plices  were  fcranglcd   in   prifon.*" According  to  tll"hf' 
idea,  the  fault  of  Cicero  was  making  .that  f-hjs.^wn 
caufe,  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  Senate.     '• "  *-'uV3-:v.. . 

VoL.YIII.  H  ■    -■^■'^'f^' 
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A.R.694.      In  truth,  all  this  to  me  does  not  feem  to  touch  the 
^"^s  ^*   point  in  queflion.     The  refledion  of  Cicero  is  that  of 
a  man  who  was  dejeded  and  overwhelmed  by  misfor- 
tunes, and  who  confequently  blames  all  that  is  paffed, 
becaufe  fuccefs  did  not  attend  it.     The  obfervation  of 
Dio  would  be  right,  if  Cicero,  in  making  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law,  had  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  Senate 
with  regard  to  him  :  but  that  body   having  efpoufed 
his  quarrel  with  all  the  force  imaginable,  I  afk  here 
what  wrong  Cicero  did  himfelf.     One  only  way   was 
left  open  to  him  to  prevent  the  ill  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  and  that  was  to  have  gained  the  favour  of 
the  Triumvirs,  by  accepting  of  the  Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerallhip  that  Csefar  had  offered  him.     Having  once 
refufed  that,  it  was  impofiible  for  him  to  avoid  banifh- 
ment. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  had  all  the  help,  and 
all  the  fupport  he  could  hope  for.     When  he  put  on 
mourning,  almoft  all  the  Knights  did  the  fame  •,  and 
twenty  thoufand  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  Roman 
Nobility,  having  the  fon  of  Craflus  at  their  head,  ac- 
companied Cicero  every  where,  folliciting  the  People 
in  his  favour.     This  young  Craffus  had  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  and  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  letters   in- 
fpired  him  with  a  warm  affedion  for  Cicero.     All  the 
ditferent  orders  of  the  Com.monweakh  -,  all  the  towns 
of  Italy  teftihed  their  uneafmefs  and  their  alarms  upon 
the  dangers  of  this  one  man.     The  Senate  efpecially 
interefled   themfelves  brifkly  in   a  caufe  which  was 
their  own  •,  they  fled  to  the  Confuls,  foliicited  them, 
and  charged  them  to  take  upon  them  the  defence  of 
Cicero,  as  they  were  obliged  to,  by  the  duty  of  their 
place. 

But  what  hope  could  there  be,  that  Confuls  fold  to 
the  Tribune  would  relblve  to  ad  in  any  thing  againll 
.him  ^  At  the  fame  time  that  Clodius  had  propofed  his 
law  to  deftroy  Cicero,  he  had  propofed  another  for  af- 
figning  to  the  Confuls  large  and  important  govern- 
ments ;  to  Pifo,  that  of  Macedonia  ;  to  Gabinius, 
that  of  Cilicia.     Thus  the  plot  was  not  only  mani- 

feiled. 
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felled,  but  the  waees  paid,  that  thefe  unworthy  Ma-A.R.  694. 
o     r  _  ...  -nt.  r 
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giftrates  had  bargained  for,  to  deliver  his  vidlim  to   ^^^- ^* 


the  Tribune. 

Neverthelefs,  Gabinius  coming  into  the  Senate  (for 
Pifo,  on  account  of  an  indifpoficion,  either  real  or 
feigned,  was  not  there)  all  the  aflembly,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  conjured  the  Conful  prefent  to  undertake 
fojuftacaufe;  to  enter  into  deliberation  on  the  af- 
fair of  Cicero  -,  and  propofed  according  to  the  gene- 
ral confent  of  all  the  Senators,  that  they  lliould  put 
on  mourning  with  him.  The  Knights  alio  fent  a  de- 
putation to  Gabinius,  tending  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  the  two  illuftrious  Confu- 
lars,  Hortenfius  and  Curio.  The  Conful  repulfed 
with  difdain  the  intreaties  of  fo  many  great  perfonages, 
who  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet.  The  Tribune 
Mummius  then,  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office, 
entered  into  debate  upon  what  the  Conful  had  refufcd 
to  propofe  ;  and  a  decree  was  made,  declaring,  that 
all  the  Senators  fliould  put  on  mourning,  as  in  the 
time  of  a  public  calamity. 

Cicero  had  reafon  to  think  himfelf  honoured  by 
fuch  a  deliberation.  *  "  O  day,  cried  he,  fatal  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  all  good  men.  Fatal  to  the  Com- 
monwealth :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  glorious  for  me 
to  all  pofterity,  that  fuch  men  fhould  grieve  for  me 
the  moment  my  misfortunes  were  made  known ! 
"What  man  was  ever  fo  honoured  ?  All  good  men  of 
their  own  accord,  all  the  Senators  by  public  delibera- 
tion put  on  mourning,  in  favour  of  one  citizen  ;  and 
that  with  the  only  view  of  Ihewing  their  grief,  and 
not,  according  to  cuftom,  to  make  their  prayers  more 

*  O  diem  ilium,  Judices,  funeftum  Senatui  bonifque  omnibus,  Rei« 
publicse  luftuofum,  mihi  ad  domefticum  mceroiem  gravevn,  ad  polle- 
ritatis  memoriara  gloriofum  !  Quid  enim  quifquam  poteft  ex  omai 
raemoria  fumere  illuftrius,  quam  pro  uno  cive  &  bonos  omnes  piivato 
confenfu,  &  univerfum  Senatum  publico  confiiio  mutaffe  veilem  I 
QuEe  quidem  turn  mutatio  non  deprecationis  causa  eft  f36la,  fed  luftOs, 
Quern  enim  deprecarentur,  quum  omnes  eflent,  fordidati,  quumque 
hoc  fatis  efiet  figni,  efle  improbum,  qui  mutata  vefte  non  clTet  ?  Cic. 
pro  Sext  n,  17, 

H  2  aioving 
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A.  R.  694- moving.     For  who  could  they  pray  to,  fince  all  are 
'^"^g",^'  in  tears  -,  and  it  is  a  mark  fufficient  to  Ihew  a  man  to 

be  a  bad  citizen,  not  to  have  put  on  mourning  ?'* 
Pro  sext.  Clodius  was  in  a  rage,  to  lee  the  endeavours  that 
i^'  34'  vvere  u fed  to  ihatch  out  of  his  hands  the  man  that  he 
would  have  profcribed.  He  had  before  taken  the 
precaution  to  encompafs  himfelf  about  with  armed 
men,  and  had  enlifted  all  the  mob  of  Rome,  and  the 
dregs  of  the  (laves,  under  the  pretext  of  the  fraterni- 
ties that  came  to  be  renewed  by  his  law.  He  had  al- 
ready made  ufe  of  this  guard,  fo  worthy  of  him,  to 
infult  Cicero,  to  cover  him  with  mud,  and  do  him  a 
thoufand  injuries,  whijft  this  refpedtable  fuppliant 
v.^ent  through  the  Forum  and  the  City,  imploring 
the  protcdlion  of  the  citizens.  He  had  filled  the 
temple  of  CaPcor  with  arms  and  with  armed  men,  and 
by  taking  away  the  flairs,  he  had  made  it,  as  it  were, 
a  citadel,  that  commanded  the  Forum,  and  made 
him  abfolute  matter  of  ail  that  pafied  in  it.  Then, 
having  about  him  one  part  of  his  guards,  and  the 
other  in  the  Temple,  which  ferved  him  for  a  fortrefs, 
he  cited  the  Deputies  of  the  order  of  the  Knights, 
who  had  prefented  themfelves  to  the  Conful,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Foopie,  and  infread  of  fuffering  them 
to  lay  open  their  reafons,  he  delivered  them  upto  the 
outrages  and  blows  of  that  vile  heap  of  people  that  he 
'Pro  Mil.  h^<i  gathered  about  him.  Hortenfius  expedcd  to  have 
"•37.  been  killed  by  thefe  madmen.  Another  Senator, 
named  Vibienus,  was  fo  ill  ufed  by  them,  that  he  died 
in  a  fhort  time  after. 

.    Gabinius  no  longer  kept  any  meafures.     He  went 

In  a  paflion  out  of  the  aHembly  of  the  Senate,  of 

which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  and  having  convoked 

that  of  the  People,  he  'fpoke  to  them,  fays  Cicero, 

in^Sei?.  '   i"  ^^^^^^  ^  manner,  as  Catiline  durft  not  when  he  was 

n.  12.       conqueror.     Fie  faid,  "  he  pitied  the  error  of  thole 

Pro  Sext.  ^j^Q  thought  that  the  Senate  was  Hill  any  thing  in  the 

Commonwealth.     As  to  what  recfarded  the  Roman 

Knights,  he  was  going  to  make  them  fuller,  for  tha 

iupport  they  had  lent  Cicero  in  his  Confulfliip.  That 

the 
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the  time  was  come,  when  thofe  who  were  then  afraid  A..  R.  694. 
(he  meant  the  Conlpirators)  fhould  revenge  themielves  ^^g_  * 
on  their  enemies."  Such  language  was  certainly  very 
furprizing  in  the  mouth  of  a  Conful,  and  fhewed  that 
Gabinius  did  not  even  go  about  to  difguile  his  crimi- 
nal defigns  under  any  favourable  colours.  His  aftions 
were  conformable  to  his  language ;  and  he  immedi- 
ately upon  the  fpot,  in  an  unexampled  and  unheard- 
of  manner,  banifhed  two  hundred  miles  from  Rome, 
an  illuftrious  Roman  Knight,  named  L.  Lamia,  who 
had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of 
Cicero. 

A  little  while  after  an  ordinance  of  the  Confuls  ap- 
peared, which  enjoined  the  Senators  to  quit  their 
mourning,  and  take  again  the  habit  of  their  condition. 
Tyrannical  ordinance  !  which  *  fu'rered  the  caufe  of 
their  grief  to  fubfift,  and  forbad  the  m.arks  of  it  •,  and 
which  would  flop  tears  by  threats,  and  not  by  offer- 
ing motives  of  confolation. 

Pifo  plainly  fhewed  by  this  ftep,  that  he  had  a  in  pir. 
good  underftanding  with  Gabinius.  He  fairly  de-  "•  "• 
clared  it  to  Cicero,  about  this  time,  in  a  viilt  he  made 
him,  accompanied  by  his  lon-in-law  C.  Pifo.  "  Ga- 
binius, faid  the  Conful.  to  Cicero,  is  drove  to  ex- 
tremes,  he  cannot  fupport  himfcif  but  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province.  The  Senate  will  not  give  him 
-one  ;  he  expefts  it  from  the  Tribune.  For  my  parr, 
I  have  refpedl  for  my  Collegue,  as  you  had  for  yours 
in  your  Confulfhip.  Do  not  look  for  any  fupport  from 
the  Confuls.     Every  one  here  is  for  him/felf." 

There  remained  Pompey,  in  v/hom  Cicero  had  al- 
ways had  much  confidence,  and  v;ho  might  really  have 
faved  him,  if  he  had  had  as  much  good  v^ill  as  power. 
But  Clodius  faid  aloud,  and  repeated  it  in  all  his  ha- 
rangues, that  the  three  moft  powerful  citizens,  C^efar, 
CrafTus,  and  Pompey,  were  in  agreement  with  hiin, 
and  refolved  to  fupport  him.     Pompey  faid  nothing ; 

*  Quis  hoc  fecit  alifi  in  Scythia  tyrannus,ut  ecsquos  luftu  afFic?ret, 
Ingere  nou  fineret  ?  Moerorem  relinquis',  nioefbris  aufers  infijiiiu, 
^fipis  hcrytuas  nou  confolando,  fed  miirandti.     Cic,  i:i  PIT.  n,  j3,    ' 
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A.R.  694,  but  by  fo  exprelTive  a  filcnce  in  fuch  circumftances» 
^^\  ^'  fufficiently  authorized  what  had  been  faid  by  the 
Tribune.  The  enemies  of  Cicero  being  willing  to 
furnifh  Pompey  with  a  pretext  to  eftrange  himfelf 
from  his  friendlhip,  contrived  ambuflies,  and  deiigned 
attempts  upon  his  life,  and  loaded  with  thefe  fufpi- 
cions  a  man  of  a  character  as  far  from  fuch  black  de- 
figns,  as  he  was  incapable  of  thinking  of  them  at  a 
time  when  his  own  dangers  and  his  own  fears  em- 
ployed him  but  too  mAich.  Neverthelefs  Pompey, 
either  to  add  credit  to  thefe  reports,  or  to  avoid  fol- 
licitations,  or  through  fhame,  had  quitted  Rome,  and 
kept  himfeif  in  the  country  in  a  houfe  that  he  had  near 
Alba. 

Cicero  could  not  refolve  with  himfelf  to  renounce 
the  hopes  he  had  in  the  fuccour  of  Pompey,  without 
making  the  laft  trial  of  it.  He  fent  his  fon-in-law, 
he  went  himfelf  to  Alba.  Plutarch  aflures  us,  that 
Pompey  blulliing  to  fee  the  man  whom  he  had  not 
blufhed  to  betray,  no  fooner  was  told  that  Cicero  was 
coming  into  his  houfe  at  one  door,  but  he  privately 
flole  out  at  another  •,  and  this  behaviour  fufficiently 
convinces  us  of  the  jultnefs  of  the  charadlcr  that  Sal- 
lufb  gives  of  him  ;  that  *  he  had  more  modefty  in  his 
countenance  than  in  his  heart.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  Cicero  got  to  the  fight  of  him,  if  not  precifely  at 
this  time,  at  fome  other.  Fie  even  threw  himfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  Pompey  had  the  cruelty  not  to  raife  him 
up  •,  but  told  him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  contrary 
to  the  will  of  Csefar. 
InPif.  Four  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Senate,  L.  Lentulus,  ac- 

77'  78.  tually  Prsetor,  Q^  Fabius  Sanga,  and  two  Confulars, 
L.  Torquatus,  and  M.  Lucullus,  brother  of  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates,  were  willing  to  make  one  more 
effort.  Pompey,  in  treating  with  them,  made  ufe  of 
ail  his  diffimulation,  and  ihewed  himfelf,  according 
to  his  cuilom,  willing  to  fave  appearances,  although 

*  Oris  probi,  animo  inverecundo,    Sall.  ap.  Sjtieton,  de  Grammat, 
c,  15. 
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lie  counted  the  reality  of  his  duty  as  nothing.  He  fent  A.R.  69^. 
them  back  to  the  Confuls,  telling  them,  "  that  it  "^"^g  ^* 
belonged  to  the  Sovereign  Magiftrates  to  undertake 
the  caufe  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  propofe  the  af- 
fair to  the  Senate.  That  for  himfelf,  without  public 
deliberation,  he  would  not  combat  with  a  Tribune 
that  was  armed.  That  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf 
authorized  by  a  Senatufconfultum  he  would  take  up 
arms." 

This  was  a  manifefl;  collufion,  for  Pompey  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  fentiments  of  the  Confuls.  Gabinius 
anfwered  the  four  Senators  in  a  very  rough  and  dif- 
obliging  manner.  Pifo  chofe  a  more  moderate  ftyle, 
but  which  meant  the  fame  thing  at  bottom.  He  faid, 
"  that  he  did  not  pique  himfelf  upon  having  fo  much 
courage  as  Cicero,  and  '^  Torquatus,  who  fpoke  to 
him,  had  in  their  Confullhips.  That  there  was  no 
need  of  having  recourfe  to  arms,  nor  of  fighting. 
That  Cicero  might  fave  his  country  a  fecond  time 
by  retiring.  That  if  he  went  about  to  refill,  the 
(laughter  once  began  v/ould  find  no  bounds.  That, 
in  a  word,  neither  himfelf,  nor  Csfar  his  fon-in-law, 
nor  Gabinius  his  Collegue,  would  abandon  the  Tri- 
bune." 

This  declaration  was  plain  and  pofitive,  but  it  was 
made  in  private.  Soon  after  both  the  Confuls  and 
C^far  had  an  occafion  to  explain  themfelves  publickly : 
For  Clodius,  to  fhew  his  friends  and  his  adverfaries, 
at  the  fame  time,  how  powerfully  he  was  fupported, 
directed  an  affembly  of  the  People  to  be  held  out  of 
the  city,  that  Csefar  might  affiftat  it.  There  he  pro- 
duced the  Confuls,  wlio  both  difapproved  of  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  Lentulus,  which  Pifo  even  dared  to  tax 
with  cruelty.  C^eiar,  with  that  air  of  moderation  and 
benignity  which  he  always  preferved,  nevertlielefs, 
without  ever  quitting  his  purpofes,  faid,  "  that  what 
he  thought  with  refped  to  Lentulus  and  others  in- 

-  *  Undef  the  Confulfliip  of  Torquatus  there  had  been  one  of  the 
firft  confpiracies  of  Catiline,  of  which  I  have  fpoke  in  its  place. 

H  4  volved 
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A.  li.  69+  volved  in  the  fame  caufe,  was  well  enough  known. 

"g_  '  That  if  he  had  been  minded,  they  had  not  been  put 

to  death.     That  neverthelefs  he  was  not  of  opinion 

that  any  enquiry  Ihould  be  made  into  what  was  pafTed, 

and  that  it  would  be  better  to  bury  all  in  oblivion." 

Cicero  had  now  only  two  ways  to  take,  either  to 
retire  or  to  fight.  His  forces  were  not  inconfiderable. 
All  that  was  virtuous  in  the  city,  every  citizen  that 
preferved  any  refpecSt  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  laws  and  for  liberty,  yvere  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  favour.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that,  feeing  himfelf  fo  well  fupported, 
he  would  have  determined  to  have  made  a  courageous 
refiftance,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  vile  mob,  that 
v/as  under  the  command  of  Clodius,  compofed  of 
rop-ues  taken  out  of  duno-eons,  flaves,  and  the  mifer- 
able  remains  of  Catiline's  troops.  He  knew  alfo,  that 
one  battle,  althoiigh  he  fhould  have  the  fuperiority, 
Vould  not  be  decifive.     Clodius  had  faid   in  full  af- 

Clc  pro    fembly  :  "  That  Cicero   muft  perifh   at  once,  or  be 

s^nt.  n.  44  twice  a  conqueror."  This  faying  had  nothing  dark 
•in  it,  but  meant  if  y;^e  Tribune  was  killed  in  the 
"battle,  the  Confuls  and  C^far,  whofe  Legions  were 
not  far  otf,  would  revenge  his  death.  This  fecond 
danger,  greater  without  any  comparifon  than  the  firft, 
antl  of  which  the  confequences  might  be  fatal,  not 
only  to  Cicero,  but  to  the  whole  Commonwealth,  de- 
ferved  the  ftrideft  attention. 

The  friends  of  Cicero  were  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions. M.  Lucullus  *  would  have  had  force  oppofed 
to  force,  whatever  might  be  the  event.  Hortenfius 
and  Cato,  who  was  not  yet  departed  for  the  ifle  of 

«^  Cyprus,  whither  Clodius   had  fent  him,  were  afraid, 

'  if  once  fwords   were   drawn   in   this  quarrel,  that  it 

might  become  a  general  civil  war.     They  reprefented 

*  Plutarch  names  Lucullus  fimply  without  his  prenomen.  But  the 
great  lucullus  who  died  mad  a  fliort  time  after,  was  then  very  likely 
jii  lo  v.tak  a  ccndition  that  he  was  incapable  of  publick  affairs.  For 
'this  rcafc/ii  I  have  afcrilied  what  Plutarch  fays  to  his  brother,  M. 
Lucullus,  who  inttrcftcd  himfelf  in  favour  of"  Cicero  with  Pompey 
'f.TA  the  Coululs. 

to 
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to  Cicero,  that  his  abfence  could  not  be  for  a  Ion o- A. r. 69+. 
continuance ;  that  Clodius,  by  his  fury,  would  foon  g  ^* 
tire  his  own  friends  ;  and  that  the  whole  Common- 
wealth, with  one  confent,  would  call  for  their  Deli- 
verer home  again.  This  refolution  was  the  mod  rea- 
fonable,  and  the  moft  generous  for  him  to  take: 
And  it  was  not  without  reafon  that  Cicero  gloried  in 
having*  twice  faved  his  country;  the  firft  time  with 
a  great  and  fplendid  fuccefs,  and  the  fecond  at  the 
expence  of  the  moft  cruel  difgrace.  Happy,  if  he 
could  have  maintained  this  glory  by  conftancy  in  his 
exile  •,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  little  ftedfaftncfs 
,he  (hewed  in  his  misfortunes,  had  not  given  room  to 
believe,  that  fear  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  refolution 
he  took  to  yield  to  his  enemies  ! 

He  went  out  of  Rome  in  the  night,  having  firft 
carried  a  Minerva  to  the  Capitol,  which  he  feemed 
till  then  to  have  reverenced  in  his  houfe  as  his  tutelar 
divinity,  and  which  he  confecrated  in  this  auguft  tem- 
ple by  the  title  of  the  "  Guardian  of  the  City."  His 
thoughts,  without  doubt,  was,  that  the  city  of  Rome 
had  loft  her  guardian  in  lofmg  him  ;  and  that  he  was 
forced,  after  having  tried  all  the  refources  that  human 
prudence  could  fuggeft,  to  leave  the  Gods  themfelves 
for  her  guardians.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  he  foon  got  to  the  coafts  of  Lucania,  ^re-  p. 
paring  to  pals  into  Sicily,  where  he  expeded  to  have  Att'.  in. 
found  both  affeflion  from  the  people,  and  protection 
from  the  Prsetor,  C.  Virgilius,  a  man  of  a  mild  dif- 
pofition,  and  who,  in  former  times,  had  always  iliewed 
himfelf  attached  to  the  beft  party. 

1  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  fpeak  of  a  dream  Cic. 
that  he  had,  when  got  not  far  from  Rome.  What  de-  ^i^'"- 
termined  me  to  do  it,  was,  that  the  judgment  that  he  &'l.il'* 
himfelf  m.ade  of  it,  may  ferve  for  a  rule  to  thole,  "•  h®, 
who  are  fometimes  too  much  ftruck  with  the  relation  ^'^^' 
that  their  dreams  have  to  real  events.     He  fancied  he 

*  Unus  rempublicam  bis  feryavi,  femd  gloria  iterum  jerumiia  meii. 
Cic.pro  Sext,  n,  49, 
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A.  R.  694  was  wandering  in  fome  folitary  place,  when  he  faw 
"g^  '  Marios  coming  to  him,  preceded  by  his  Lidors, 
whofe  fafces  were  crowned  with  branches  of  laurel.  It 
feemed  to  him  that  Marius  alked  him  the  caufe  of  his 
forrow,  and  that  having  learned  from  him,  that  he 
'was  drove  out  of  his  country,  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and 
giving  his  firft  Li6tor  charge  of  him,  ordered  him  to 
eondud  him  into  the  temple  that  he  had  built  and 
confecrated  to  Honour  and  Virtue,  telling  Cicero  that 
from  that  place  fhould  come  his  fafety.  This  dream 
was  verified  by  the  return  of  our  illullrious  fugitive, 
as  all  the  world  knows ;  and  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  the  entire  and  perfed  accomplilhment  of 
it,  it  was  in  this  temple,  built  by  Marius,  that  one 
of  the  mofr  famous  Senatufconfultums  pafTed  in  the 
affair  of  re-eftablifhing  Cicero.  This  laft  circum- 
ftance  was  the  wonderful  part  of  his  dream,  that  made 
him  remember  it :  for  as  to  the  reft,  he  thought  fo 
often  of  Marius,  and  compared  his  prefent  fortune  fo 
readily  with  that  of  his  famous  countryman,  formerly 
profcribed  and  baniflied,  and  who  afterwards  returned 
with  honours  into  Italy,  that  it  is  not  furprizing  that 
thefe  ideas  ftiould  arife  in  his  lleep.  That  the  Senate 
would  undertake  his  re-eftabliftiment  was  alfo  a  hope 
that  conftantly  ran  in  his  mind.  As  to  the  conformity 
of  the  event  with  his  dream,  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  the  Senatufconfultum,  Cicero  attributed  that 
purely  to  chance.  But  as  it  was  the  ufual  cullom  of 
the  Senate  to  aflemble  in  different  temples  of  the 
city,  may  it  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  remembrance  of 
Marius,  pointed  out  to  them  the  temple  he  had  built, 
fooner  than  any  other  ? 

As  foon  as  Clodius  was  informed  of  the  retreat  of 
Cicero,  he  caufed  him  to  be  condemned  to  banidi- 
mcnt  by  name,  by  a  law  which  was  propofed  foon  af- 
ter in  thefe  terms  :  Do  you  will,  and  order,  Ro- 
mans, THAT  M.  TULLIUS  CiCERO,  FOR  HAVING 
CAUSED   THE    DEATH    OF   ROMAN   CITIZENS  V/ITHOUT 

any  form  of  process  ;  for   having  put  a  false 
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SeNATUS     CONSULTUM     IN'     THE     PUBLIC     R  EGISTERS,  ■^' ^- ^94.' 

has*  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  water  and  ^s. 
fire  :  that  all  men  should  be  forbid  tq  re- 
ceive him,  or  give  him  any  azylum  within  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  miles  of  rome,  and 
that  if  he  should  be  found  within  that  space 
it  may  be  allowed  to  kill  him,  and  those  who 
shall  have  received  him  into  thejr  houses  i 
that  moreover  every  magistrate  and  every 
Senator  should  be  forbid  for  ever  to  propose 
OR  favour  his  being  recalled,  to  deliberate, 

TO  conclude,    or    give    judgment  in  any  MANNER. 

whatsoever  to  any  thing  that  tends  to  that 

END  :  IN  a  word,  to  HAVE  ANY  PART  IN  ANY 
DBCREE     THAT     MAY     BE     DESIGNED  TO  PERMIT  HIM 

TO  COME  BACK  AGAIN  TO  THIS  CITY  ?  The  fame 
law  alio  fet  a  fine  upon  Cicero,  or  ordered  the  confif- 
cation  of  his  goods. 

This  law  was  drawn  up  v/ith  all  polTible  malice,  as 
we  fee,  but,    on  the  other  hand,    very   unfkilfully. 
The  very  expreflion  was   not  corred:.     It  was  faid 
that  Cicero  "  had   been   deprived,"  and  not,  "  that 
"  they  lliould  deprive  him,"  ut  interdictum  sit,  ck. pro 
non  uT  interdicatur  of  the  ufe  of  water  and  fire.  Donion* 
This  was  to  fuppofe  a  preceding  judgment,  and  there*''* 
had    not  been    any.     This  fault  in   the    expreflion, 
though  no  great  matter  in  itfelf,  yet  fhews  the  teme- 
rity and  inconfideratenefs  of  Clodius,  who  had  not 
even  taken  care  to  employ  clerks  and  fecretaries,  who 
were  acquainted  v/ith  the  ftyle  of  public  adts.     Cicero 
reproached  him  with  it.     "  You  forbad,"  faid  he  to 
him,  "  that  any  one  fhould  receive  me,  and  had  not 
'*  ordered  that  I  Ihould  go  away." 

The  imputation  of  having  framed  the  Senatufcon- 
fultum  that  condemned  Lentulus  and  his  accomplices 
to  death,  was  fo  evident  a  calumny  and  fo  infupport- 
able,  that  that  article  alone  was  fufficient  to  afibrd 
means  to  come  with  advantage  againll  that  law  that 

•  Ut  interdiftum  fit. 

con- 
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A.R.  694.  contained  it.     It  was  eafy  to  lee  that  the  intention  of 
Ant.  c.    ciodius  was  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  that  fupporc 
^  "      which  he  found  in  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
make  him  the  fole  author  of  the  death  of  feveral  ci- 
tizens of  the  firft  rank.    But  palTion  blinded  him  j  for 
in  eftablifhing  his  law  upon   a   falfe  declaration,  he 
ek  pro     built  up  a  ruinous  edifice,  which  destroyed  itfeif.  "  If 
Domo,      I  have  inferted  a  falfe  Senatufconfultum   in  the  public- 
n.  50.       regifters,  fays  Cicero,  the  law  has  reafon  in  it ;  if  not, 
it  is  null  to  all  intents.    Now,  by  how  many  pofterior 
decrees  have  the  Senate  acknowledged  and  confirmed 
that  which  they  would  have  pafled  for  my  work  ?'* 

This  law  was  neverthelefs  authorized  by  the  Suf- 
frages, I  will  not  lay  of  the  People,  but  of  a  multi- 
tude of  wretches  who  were  in  the  Tribune's  pay.  Ci- 
cero being  retired,  his  defenders  had  no  longer  any  in- 
tereft  that  obliged  them  to  fight.  The  law  palTed 
without  oppofition  ;  only  it  was  amended,  I  know  not 
v/hy,  v/ith  rcfped;  to  the  diftance,  which  was  reduced 
to  four  hundred  miles  inltead  of  five  hundred  :  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  leagues,  inftead  of  a  hundred 
and  fixty-fix. 

The  recompences  of  the  Confuls  went  on  in  the  fame 
pace  with  the  difgraces  of  Cicero.  The  law  for  giv- 
ing them  Governments  had  been  propofed  at  the  fame 
time  with  that  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  crimi- 
nal procefs  intended  againft  him,  and  it  was  received 
the  fame  day  with  that  which  condemned  him  to  ba- 
nilliment.  Gabinius  himfelf  made  an  alteration  in  it 
to  his  own  advantage ;  and  inftead  of  Cilicia,  caufed 
Syria  to  be  given  him,  a  richer  Province,  and  which 
opened  to  him  a  fairer  field  to  fortune,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  to  glory. 

The  miisfortunes  of  Cicero  were  enough  to  have  fa- 
tisfied  an  ordinary  hatred.  But  that  of  Clodius  was 
furious,  and  extended  itfeif  to  the  town  and  country 
houfes  of  him,  whom  he  hadjuft  profcribed.  Whe- 
ther the  goods  of  Cicero  were  confifcated,  or  they 
were  to  anfwcr  for  the  payment  of  the  fine  that  was 
(citupon  him,  it  is  certain  they  were  put  np  to  public 
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fale  •,  but  not  one  Gentleman  offered  himfelf  to  pur-  A.  R.  6/^ 
chafe  any  part  of  them.     They  were  only  the  crea-        ^  ^* 
tures  of  Clodius  that  would  take  any  advantage  of 
this  unworthy  booty.     The   Confuls  did  not  forget  cic.  pr«- 
themfelves.     Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Ci--^^'"^- 
cero,  and  before  the  laft  law  had  been  carried  againfb 
him,  they  had  fct  fire  to  his  houfe  in  Rome,  Avhich 
they  plundered  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  marble  co- 
lumns, with  other  ornaments,  were  carried  to  the  houfe 
of  Pifo's  mother-in-law,  which  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Gabinius  took  to  himfelf  the  fpoils  of  that 
which  Cicero  had  in  the  territories  of  Tufculum.  He 
caufed  it  to  be  deilroyed,  and  as  he  had  one  himfelf  in 
the  fame  canton,  he  not  only  feized  on  the  moveables 
Jn  Cicero's,  and  on  every  thing  that  was  neceflary  for 
country  buiinefs,  but  had  even  the  trees  in  his  park 
rooted  up,  and  tranfplanted  to  his  ov/n. 

It  is  very  right,  that  Clodius  fhould  thus  gather  ven.n, 
the  fruits  of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  the  principal  au- 14. 
thor.     The  land  belonging  to  Cicero's  houfe  in  Rome 
was   an  objed:   that  piqued   his   covetoufnels.     This 
houfe  was  large  and  fpacious,  and  had  been  built  fifty 
or  fixty  years  before  by  the  famous  Tribune  M.  Dru- 
fus,  to  whom  was  at:ributed  the  caufe  of  the  fecial 
war.     It  was  fituated  on  the  mount  Palatine  facino- 
the  Forum,  and   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clodius. 
This  Tribune  refolved  to  aggrandize  himfelf,  by  add- 
ing to  his  ov/n   houfe  the  feat  of  his  enemy.     But 
that  he  might  fatisfy  his  revene;e  at  the  fam.e  time,  fee 
v/hat  his  ingenious  malice  contrived.     The  houfe  of 
Cicero,  on  one  fide,  touched  a  Portico,  built  where 
had  formerly  been  a  houfe  belonging  to  M.  Fulvius, 
killed  with  C.  Gracchus.     This   houfe  having  been 
razed  as,  that  of  a  public  enemy,    Catulus,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Cimbri,  had   built  the  Portico  I   am 
ipeaking  of,  as  a  monument  of  his  victory.     Clodius 
referving   nine   tenths   of  Cicero's   land   to  him.felf, 
joined  a  parcel  of  it  to  the  colonade  of  Catulus,  that 
he  might  confound  the  caufe  of  Cicero  v/ith  that  of 
Fulvius  by  a  partnqrfliip  in  the  fame  punifhment.  This 
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A.R.  694.  was  not  all.  To  hinder  the  proprietor  from  ever  being 
^^^'  ^'  able  to  enter  upon  his  own  eftatc  again,  he  confecrated 
^  *      this  Portico,  by  a  folemn  dedication,  in  which  the 
Pontiff  Pinarius  Natta  lent  his  adminiftration,  and 
placed  there  a  ftatue  under  the  name  of  the  Goddefs 
of  Liberty,  as  if  he  had  been  the  avenger  of  public  li- 
berty opprelTed  by  Cicero.     This  ftatue  originally  re- 
prefented  a  Curtezan  of  the  city  of  Tanagra  in  Bceotia : 
fuch  v/as  the  objedt  that  Clodius,  as  little  fcrupulous 
in  matters  of  religion  as  morality,  propofed  for  the 
worlhip  of  the  People. 
Cic  pro        Whilft  Clodius  triumphed,  Cicero  fought  an   afy- 
Planc.  &   jy^^  ^rn\  had  difficulty  to  find  one.     Being  arrived 
Fam^L.     near  the  city  of  Vibo  in  Lucania,  he  pafTed  fome  days 
XIV.  &     jn  the  lands  of  a  man  called  Sica,  and  who  had  an 
adAtt.i  -gniployment  under  him  during  the  time  of  his  being 
Conful.     His  fcheme  was,  as  1  have  already  faid,  to 
go  into  Sicily.     But  the  Praetor,  C.  Virgilius,  who 
had  antient  obligations  to  him,  who  had  been  more 
than  once  the  Collegue  of  his  brother,  and  who  thought 
as  he  did  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  ne- 
verthelefs  refufes  to  receive  him  into  his  province.  So 
few  friends  do  the  unfortunate  find  !  Cicero,  excluded 
from  the  hope  of  a  fafe  and  tranquil  retreat  in  Sicily, 
and  not  being  willing,   by  a  longer  continuance,  to 
bring  his  holt  Sica  into  danger,  turned  towards  the 
upper  fea,  and  went  by  land  to  the  road  leading  from 
Vibo  to   Brundufium.     He  did  not  enter  into  that 
city,  but  kept  himfelf  concealed  in  the  country-houfe 
of  M.  Lenius  Flaccus,  a  generous  man  and  a  faithful 
friend,  who  defpifed  the  danger  to  which  he  expofed 
both  his  fortune  and  his  life  by  entertaining  a  perfon 
that  was  profcribed :  and  who,  without  being  intimi- 
dated  by  the  punifhment  pronounced  by  an  unjuft 
and   criminal  law,   rendered   to  Cicero,  for  thirteen 
days  together,  all  the  offices  of  a  noble  and  courage- 
ous hofpitality. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  fatisfa6lion  to  our  fu- 
gitive to  have  had  the  company  of  Atticus  -,  he  de- 
fired  him  to  come  thither  to  him,  and  he  reckoned 
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upon  going  with  him  into  Epirus,  where  this  friend  ^■^-  ^9* 
had  a  large  eftate.     It  was   a  thing  impofl~ible  •,  and       ^g^ 
Cicero  looked  upon  this  difappointment  as  another 
misfortune  joined  to  thofe  with  which  he  was  already- 
loaded.     However,  Atticns  was  not  ufelefs  to  him  at 
Rome,  but  rendered  him  effeftual  fervices,  and  better 
worth  than  the  confolation  he  might  have  given  him  by 
his  prefence.     Cicero  was  therefore  obliged  to  embark 
at  Brundufium  by  himlelf,  which  he  did  on  the  laft 
day  of  April,    and    went  to  *  Dyrrachium,  a  City,  *Durazzo 
which  had  been  under  his  protedion,  and  which  pre-  ^"  ^^^^' 
ferved  an  affedion  for  him. 

Atticus  had  invited  him  to  retire  to  his  eftate  in 
Epirus.  But  a  refidence  there  did  not  pleafe  Cicero, 
efpecially  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  number  of  the  antient  friends  of  Catiline,  who, 
fince  the  defeat  of  their  party,  being  forced  to  quit 
Italy,  had  difperfed  themfelves  in  Achaia,  and  the  ,  ^ 
reft  of  Greece.  Above  all,  he  feared  Autronius, 
one  of  the  moft  audacious  and  moft  powerful  of  thefe 
exiles.  He  was  the  Collegue  of  P.  Sylia,  named 
with  him  for  the  Confuliliip,  and  deprived  with  him 
of  that  employment  by  a  folemn  judgment  for  canvaf- 
fmg,  and  who  afterwards  entered  into  both  the  con- 
fpiracies  of  CatiHne.  Cicero  therefore  not  thinking  it 
fafe  for  him  to  remain  in  Greece,  dcfigned  to  have 
crofted  Macedonia,  and  have  gone  by  fea  to  Cyzica 
in  the  Propontida  ;  but  the  zeal  of  one  friend  hindered 
him  from  going  fo  far  out  of  Italy. 

This  friend  was  Cn.  Plancius,  adually  Qiiseftor 
'under  Q^  Apuleius  Brsetor  of  Macedonia.  Plancius 
was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Cicero  at; 
Dyrrachium,  but  he  ran  thither,  without  Liftors, 
without  any  marks  of  his  di-nity,  and  exprelTed  all  the 
concern  for  him,  with  v/hicJi  he  was  really  touched. 
He  brought  him  to  Theffalonica,  v/here  he  had  a  pa- 
lace as  Qiiaeftor,  and  engaged  him  to  ftay  there  for 
feveral  month'!,  although  Cicero,  aftrighted  by  frefti 
advices  of  the  ill  defigns  tliat  were  forming  againft  hita 
by  the  confpirators  I  have  mentioned,  was  much  in  - 
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A.R.694.  clined  to  go  into  Afia.  Plancius  refiraincd  him  by  a 
Ant^.  c.  j^jj^^  q£-  violence ;  he  continued  near  him  to  watch  f6r 
his  fafety  ;  and  employed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  du- 
ties of  friendfhip,  that  he  preferred  them  even  to  thofe 
of  his  office.  The  courage  of  the  Qiiseftor  was  the 
more  to  be  commended,  as  his  Praetor  did  notfet  him 
the  example  •,  who,  though  he  pitied  and  loved  Cicero, 
durft  not  Ihew  his  fentiments  outwardly,  for  the  fear 
he  had  of  Clodius. 

It  was  in  this  retreat  that  Cicero,  for  a  long  time, 
waited  his  being  recalled,  with  an  impatience  and  an 
abjediion  of    mind  little  worthy  fo  great  a  genius. 
His  misfortunes  at  firil  call  him  down  fo  much,  that 
he  had  thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life ;  but 
Atticus  diffuaded  him  from  that  defign,  by  exhorting 
him  to  preferve  himfelf  for  better  times.     But  if  Ci- 
cero confented  to  live,  it  was   but  to  weep  over  his 
ill-fortune.     The  letters  to  his  wife,  to  his  brother,  to 
Atticus,  are  all  full  of  lamentations.  He  inceflantly  re- 
prefents  to  himfelf  all  the  moft  affiicling  circumflances 
of  his  difgrace  •,  and  if  he  flops  a  while,  it  is  for  fear 
of  too  much   increafing  his  pain,    and  becaufe  his 
tears   blot  what  he  writes.     He  would  not  fee  hi& 
brother,  who  returned  from  his  government  of  Afia, 
fearing  he  fhould  be  too  much  affefted,  and  efpecially 
when  they  Vv'ere  to  part.     He  would  admit  of  no  con- 
folation,  if  it  was   not  that  of  being  foon  recalled. 
But  yet  he  was  fo   rcuch  difcouraged,  that  he  always 
doubted  of  fuccefs,  and  the  mofl:  favourable  difpofiti- 
ons  for  that  purpofe  could   hardly  revive  the  hope  of 
it  in  his  heart,.     His  grief  went  fo  far,  that  it  was  re- 
ported at  Rom.e,  that  he  was  gone  mad  :  that  this  re- 
port was  falfe,  fufficiently  appears  in  his  letters  ;  but 
all  the  wit  he  had,   he  employed  to  torment  himfelf. 
He  continually  recalled  to  his  mind  the  faults  which 
he  thought  he   had  committed,  and   reproached  him- 
felf with  great  feverity  for  them.     I  confefs  I  can  fee 
but  one,    which  was   his  relying  too  much  on   the. 
Tague  promifes  of  Pompey,  and  of  having,  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him,  refufed 
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the  employment  of  Lientenant-General,  which  C^efarA-R.  694; 
offered  him.     But  was  it  for  a  wife  man  to  wafte  him-     ^g^   * 
felf  in  unprofitable  repinings  at  what  was  paffed  f 

What  feems  to  me  yet  lefs  excufable,    were  the 
complaints  he  made  againft  his  friends,  even  againft 
Atticus  himfelf,  to  whom  he  wrote.     It  fo  ill  becomes 
a  man  like  Cicero,  to  have  any  of  the  faults  of  vul- 
gar minds,  that  I  cannot  forgive  him  for  quarrelling, 
in  his  misfortunes,  with  every  thing  about  him.     Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  Atticus  had  not  failed  in 
fidelity,  but  in  ailivity  and  zeal  •,  and  for  want  of  in- 
terefting  himfeif  warmly  enough  in  Cicero's  dangers, 
had  not  furnilhed  him,  from   the  fund  of  prudence 
and  knowledge  he  was  mafier  of,  with  all  the  refources 
he  was  able.     As   to   Kortenfius   and  fome   others,  cic  ad  Q^ 
they  were  perfidious,  and  criminally  abufed  the  con-  ^^'-  ^-  5- 
fidence  he   had  placed  in  them.     He  attributed  the 
caufe  of  his  ruin  to  them.     "  It  was  not,  faid  he  *, 
my  enemies,  but   thofe  vvho  envied   me,    that  were 
my  deftrudion."     And  the  foundation  of  all  thefe  re- 
proaches was  the  advice  they  gave  him  to  retire  from. 
Rome,  rather  than  fight.     It  would   not  be  difficult ' 
to  juftify  Cicero's  friends  againft  himfelf  and  by  him- 
felf. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  fenfible  afilidion  of  Atticus 
for  the  misfortune  of  his  friend,  is  attefted  by  the 
fame  letters,  wherein  Cicero  complains  of  him  rand^ 
the  fervices  which  he  did  him  during;  his  exile,  witli*';^ 
regard  to  himfeif  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  his' 
wife,  his  brother,  his  children,  are  indubitable  proofs 
of  the  intereft  he  took  in  his  dangers.  Men  do  not 
cheriQi  thofe  in  difgrace,  for  whom  they  had  a  coolncfs, 
when  they  could  -fupport  themfelvcs. 

A.S  to  what  regards  Hortenfius,  Cicero   had  for  a 
long  time  accufed  him  as  being  envious  of  him.    It  is  Cic  ad 
principally  Hortcnfius   he   means,  when  he  reprefents 'Y'^  "■  j^^/ 
as  jealous  of  his  glory  thofe  lovers  of  their  iifn-ponds 
arid  their  carp,  of  v/hom  he  makes  a  jeft  in  more  than  " 

*  Nosnon  inlmicij  fed  invidi  perdidcrunt.     Cic.  ad  Att. -IIP. -9." 
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A.R.  694..  one  place  of  his  letters  to  Atticus.  It  is  certain  that 
^"5g^  *  the  fticklers  for  the  arillocracy,  fuch  as  was  Horten- 
fliis,  had  no  reafon  to  be  well  fatisfied  with  Cicero. 
They  ha«l  always  oppofed  Pompey,  looking  upon  the 
many  commands  that  were  heaped  upon  him  againft 
all  rule,  as  what  might  lead  him  to  defpotic  power. 
Gicero,  on  the  contrary,  before  he  was  Conful,  had 
made  his  court  to  Pompey,  and  fince  his  Confulfhip, 
was  in  a  ftricb  alliance  v/ith  him.  Neverthelefs,  the 
rigid  Republicans  reunited  themfelves  about  Cicero, 
when  they  faw  him  attacked.  Plortenfius  in  particu- 
lar, charged  himlelf,  as  we  have  laid,  with  a  deputa- 
tion in  his  favour  to  the  Confuls  -,  and  in  acquitting 
himfelf  of  that  office,  thought  he  fhould  have  loft  his 
life.  This  affuredly  was  not  the  behaviour  of  a  per- 
fidious man,  and  a  traitor.  If  he  advifed  him  to  re- 
tire, Cato,  according  to  Plutarch,  had  done  the  fame  ; 
"^^;  "'f  and  Cicero  declares  to  Atticus,  that  he  had  no  room 
'to  complain  of  Cato.  To  what  then  are  to  be  attri- 
buted his  reproaches,  lb  bitter  and  fo  often  repeated, 
againft  Hortenfnis,  but  to  a  chagrin  that  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  an  ill  humour  fharpened  by  his 
misfortunes  ^  Let  us  deplore  the  weaknefs  of  human 
nature,  and  by  the  example  of  lb  great  a  genius,  fo 
well  cultivated,  and  neverthelefs  fo  much  caft  down 
by  difgrace  •,  let  us  conceive  that  we  ought  not  to  de- 
pend upon  our  conftancy,  at  leaft  till  it  is  put  to  the 
trial. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  Atticus,  if  his  friend  Ihewed 
no  more  courage.  He  had  frequently,  though  with 
mildnefs,  given  him  advice  upon  this  article  ;  but  he 
was  not  liftened  to,  and  Cicero  juftiBed  the  excefs  of 
his  grief  by  the  excefs  of  his  misfortune.  When  he 
was  re-eftablilhed  in  Rome,  and  his  enemies  reproach- 
ed him  with  this  foftnefs  of  foul,  he  gave  it  another 
turn,  and  pretended  to  make  a  virtue  of  it.  "  I  was 
Domo.  fenftble^  *  faid  he,  of  a  lively  and  cruel  afBiftion  j  I 

*  Accepi  magnum  atqvie  incredibilem  dolorem :  non  nego,  neque 
iftam  mihi  adfalco  fapientiam,   quam  nonnuUi  in  me  requirebtmt, 
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confefs  it,  and  do  not  go  about  to  make  a  parade  of  a'^- R-  694.^ 
pretended  wifdom,  which  thofe  required  of  me  who  '  "3^^'* 
found  me  dejected  and  difcouraged  by  my  dilgrace. 
Could  I,  in  feeing  myfelf  torn  from,  fo  many  objects 
fo  dear  to  me,  which  I  fhall  not  here  enumerate,  bc- 
caufe  I  cannot  to  this  day  think  of  them  without  fned- 
ding  tears,  could  I  renounce  my  humanity,  and  throw- 
off  the  refentments  of  nature  ?  In  this  cafe  I  fhould 
not  have  deferved  any  praife  for  the  part  I  took  in  re- 
tiring ;  nor  could  I  expe6t  that  the  Commjonv/ealth 
Ihould  think  itfelf  beholden  to  me  for  a  benefit,  if  I 
had  quitted  for  her  only  thofe  things  which  I  could 
diveft  myfelf  of  with  eafe.  Such  a  hardnefs.  of  foul, 
like  that  of  a  body  that  cannot  feel  when  it  is  burnt, 
would  be  infenfibility,  and  not  virtue.  To  expofe 
one  felf  to  the  moll  piercing  forrow,  and  fuffer  alone, 
while  the  city  enjoyed  a  flourifhing  condition,  the  ills 
which  the  vanquiflied  endure  from  the  enemy  when  a 
town  is  taken  ;  to  fee  one's  felf  feparated  from  every 
objed:  of  one's  love  >  to  fee  one's  Houfe  deftroyed, 
one's  goods  plundered  ;  iand  one  felf  drove  from  one's 
country  even  for  the  good  of  that  country  -,  to  be  de- 
fpoiled  of  all  the  m.oft  valuable  privileges  and  advan- 

qui  me  animo  nimis  fra£io  effe  atque  affliSlo  loquebantur.  An  ego 
poteram,  quum  a  tot  rerum  tanta  varietate  divellerer,  quas  idcirco 
prastereo  quod  ne  nunc  CjUidem  fine  fletu  comraemorare  pofTam,  mfi- 
ciare  me  efTe  hominem,  Sicommunem  naturas  fenfum  repiidiare  ?  Turn 
vero  neque  illud  meum  fi>61um  laudabile,  iiec  bencficium  uHum  a  me 
in  Rempublicam  profeftum  dicerem,  fi  quidem  ea  Reipublicx  causa 
reliquilTem  quibus  a;quo  animo  carerem  :  eamque  animi  duritiam,  ficut 
coi'poris,  quod  quum  uritur  non  fentit,  ftuporera  pilius  quam  virtu- 
tem  putarem.  Sufcipere  tantos  animi  dolores,  atque  ea  qua;  capta 
urbe  accidunt  viftis,  ftante  urbe  unnm  perpeti,  &  jam  fe  vidoe  di- 
ftrahi  a  complexu  fuorum,  diilurbari  te6*:a,  diripi  fortunas  patrias  : 
denique  cavisa  patriam  ipiam  amittere,  fpoliaii  populi  Roman i  bene- 
ficiis  amplifiimis,  pra^cipitari  ex  altiffimo  dignitatis  gradu,  videre 
praetoxtatos  inimicos,  nondum  m.orte  complorata,  arbJtria  petentes 
funeris,  hsec  omnia  iubire  confervaiu'orum  civium  causa,  atque  ita 
ut  dolentur  abfis,  non  cam  fapiens  qur.m  ii  qui  nihil  curant,  fed  tarn 
amans  tuorum  ac  tui,  quam  con^munis  humanitas  pciiulat  5  ea  laus 
prseclara  atque  divina.  Nam  qui  ca  qua;  nunquam  cara  8c  jncunda 
elfe  duxit  animo  aequo  Reipubiicai  causa  deferit,  nuiiam  benevolentiam 
infignem  in  Rempublicam  declarat.  Qui  auteni  eareiinqnit,  Reipub- 
licas  c^ausa,  a  quibus  cum  fummo  dolore  divellitur,  ei  patna  cara  elt, 
cujus  falutena  caritati  ante  ponit  fuoruni.     Cic.  pro  Domo,  97,  93. 
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A.  R.  694  tages  of  the  Roman  People  ;  and  precipitated  from 
^  '^^  '  the  highell  degree  of  fortune  and  fplendor  -,  to  behold 
greedy  enemies  before  the  funeral  of  him  they  perfe- 
cute  paying  themfelves  the  charges  of  it ;  to  fuffer  all 
thefe  evils  for  the  prefervation  of  one's  fellow  citizens, 
and  that  with  feeling,  with  grief,  and  not  in  pluming 
one's  felf  with  lb  much  wildom,  that  nothing  affeds  ; 
but  by  retaining  all  that  love  for  one's  felf,  and  one's 
ov/n  which  nature  infpires  :  this  is  what  I  call  an  ad- 
mirable and  divine  glory.    For  him   who  renounces 
without  pain,  in  conlideration  of  the  Commonwealth, 
what  was  never  dear  to  him,  what  does  he  do  for  the 
Commonwealth  ?  What  does  he  facriiice  to  it  ?  But 
he  v/ho,  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  abandons  thofe 
thil^gs  from  which  he  cannot  tear  himfelf  without  ex- 
treme pain,  he  is  an  excellent  citizen,  to  whom  his 
country  is  really  dear,  fince  he  prefers  the  fafety  of  it 
to  all  things  that  are  the  moft  dear  to  him  in  the 
world."     This  apology  is  well  turned,  and  would  be 
without  reply,  if  between  a  favage  infenfibility  and 
an-  efieminate  foftnefs   there  was   not  a  medium,    I 
mean   that  greatneis  of  foul,    v/hich  does  not  ftifle 
i^f^i^ie  ef  pain,    but  Vv-hich  moderates   and  triumphs 
over  it. 

It  is  impoilVole  not  to  agree  with  Plutarch,  that 
from  a  genius  adorned  with  lb  much  fine  knowledge, 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  more  conftancy  in  adverfity  . 
and  fo  much  the  more  as  Cicero  piqued  himfelf  upon 
his  philofophy,  and  would  have  his  friends  not  call 
him  orator,  but  philoibpher,  pretending  that  he  ha4j 
embraced  philofophy  as  his  obje6t  by  choice,  and  had, 
made  ufe  of  eloquence  only  as  a  neceflary  inftrum.enti 
to  every  one  who  would  enter  into  the  adminiflration 
of  public  affairs.     "  But  *,  adds   this  wife  hiftorian, 
the  torrent  of  opinion  has  a  terrible  force  in  effacing 
from  the  mind  the  tindlure  of  all  that  ftudy  and  learn- 

*  A  A*  n  cToJtf  (fim  tIv  X6J.0V  ciff-Tz'.p  0'j.^w  aTn^^i^a-cti  tJic  4''^;"^'  'i)  '''*  ''"*''  ^'^^' 
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ing  have  introduced  into   it,  and  communicate  the  A- K.  694. 
vices  of  the  multitude  to  thofe  who  undertake  to  o-o-   ^"^-  '^• 
vern  them,  by  the  commerce  they  are  obliged  to  have      ^  '    " 
with  them.     A  man   in   a  public  capacity   can  never 
refill  this  powerful  fedudion,  at  leail  if  he  does  not 
always  keep  himfelf  upon  his  guard,  and  if  he  has 
not  an  extraordinary   care   not  to  enter  into  any  fo- 
ciety  with  the  vulgar,  but  on  bufinefs  only,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  paffions  that  gave  rife  to  that 
bufinefs.'* 

Much  about  the  fame  time  that  Cicero  was  obliged 
to  banifh  himfelf  from  Rome,  Cato  departed  for  Ihe 
illand  of  Cyprus  ;  whither  Clodius  fent  him  :  and  C^e- 
far  having  thus  drove  from  the  Commonwealth  the 
two  men  he  moft  feared,  had    no  longer  any  reafori 
to   keep   himfelf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  -, 
but  had  realbn  to  remove  out  of  it.     For  the  Parti- 
fans  of  the  Ariftocracy,  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  confternation  they  had  been  throv/n   into  by  the 
Confulfhip  of  C^far,  and  the  violence  exercifed  upon 
Cicero,    thought  of  afting  againft   the  oppreflbr  of 
public  liberty.     Two  Prastors',  L.  Domitius  and   C. 
Memmius,  would  have  the  afts  of  Csfar's  Confulfhip 
fubmitted  to  an  enquiry  of  the  Senate,  with  a  defign 
to  have  them  broken.     His   Qiia^ftor  was  brought  to  Suet,  c* 
his  examination.     And  he  himfelf  feeing  he  was  at-  ^-  ^3- 
tacked    by  the   Tribune  L.  Antiftius,  implored  the 
fuccour  of  the  other  Tribunes,  to  enjoy  the' benefit  of 
that  law,  which  fcreens  thofe  from  ail  profecution  who 
are  abfent  for  the  fervice  of  the  flate,  and  haftened 
therefore  his  departure. 

After  he  was  gone  away,  Vatinius,  who  had  fo  well  cic.  h 
ferved  him  the  preceding  year,  was  alfo  accufed  at  ^^^^' 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Praetor  Memmius.  Vatinius  v/as 
a6lually  invefted  with  the  employm.ent  of  Lieutenant- 
General  under  Casfar,  and  of  confequence  had  a  title 
to  be  difpenfed  with  from  anRvering  to  the  accufition. 
But  he  was  willing  to  z6t  the  part  of  an  honed  man, 
which  very  little  becanri*  him  :  and,  as  if  he  entirely 
relied  on  his  innocence,  he  returned  from  the  pro  • 
I  3  vince. 
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A- R.694.  vince,  where  he  was  already  got,  and  made  a  fhew  of 
^8,   '  putting  himfelf  upon  his  trial.     It  is  very  likely  he 
thought  the  credit  of  Caefar  would    bring   him   off 
without  any  danger  ;  but  when  he  found  he  had  de- 
ceived himfelf,  and  the  affair  was  carrying  on,  he  be- 
gan to  be  afraid,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  that  of  Clodius  by  name,  to  excufe 
his  prefenting  himfelf  before  the  Judges.     The  thing 
was  without  example  ;  and  how  exorbitant  foever  the 
power  of  the  Tribunes  was,  they  had  always  refpefted 
the  order  of  jufdce.    As  therefore  the  Prsetor  went  on 
io  his  way,  Clodius  and  Vatinius  had  recourfe  to  vio- 
lence, which  was  their  ordinary  refource.     Followed 
by  a  body  of  armed   men,  they   came  to  attack  the 
Praetor  upon   his   Tribunal,    putting  him  to   flight, 
breaking  tfie  benches   of  the  Judges,  and  throwing 
down   the   urns   which   were  to   receive   the  ballots 
whereon  the  Suffrages  were  written.     The  accufcrs 
had  a  great  deal    of  difficulty    to  fave  their  lives. 
Thus  Vatinius  accufed,  even  in  a  court  of  judicature, 
committed  all  the  crimes  to  punifh  which  luch  courts 
had  been  eilablifned.     What  madnefs  !  How  could 
Rome  fubfill  by  overthrowing  all  laws,  and  all  that 
policy,  which  is  the  foundation  of  human  fociety  ? 
Ought  we  to  be  furprized  that  the  Republican  govern- 
ment was  at  laft  deflroyed  ?  Or  ought  v/e  not  rather  to 
be -furprized,  that  it  was  able  to  maintain  itfelf  for 
fome  years  longer  .? 
puet.  ubi       All  thefe  accufations  did  not  leave  Ca?far  without 
jupra.       fome  uneafmefs,  and  were  a  warning  to  him  always  to 
procure  to  himfelf  the  friendfhip  and  fupport  of  the 
Magiilrates  vA\o  were  employed  every  year.     It  was 
one  of  the  greatcit  cares  all  the  time  he  fpent  in  his 
Province  j  and  he  fpared   neither  pains,  nor  money, 
of  which,  with  this  view,  he  was  moft  incredibly  pro- 
fufe.     I  remit  to  the  following  book  his  firfl  exploits 
in  the  Gauls:  and  am  going  to  give  here  an  account  of 
the  ccmmifTion  given  by  Clodius  to  Cato. 

Ptolomy  reigned  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  who  had 
often  had  the  portion  of  a  younger  fon  of  the  houfe 

of 
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of  the  Lagides.  He  was  brother  to  Ptolomy  Auletes,  A.  R.  694. 
who  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  both  were  baftard  fons  of  ^"g/" 
Ptolomy  Lathyres.  1  have  fpoke  elfewhere  of  a  tef-  Vaiilant. 
tament  of  Ptolomy  Alexander,  the  laft  legitimate -^'ft- I'^o- 
Prince  of  the  houfe  of  the  Lagides,  which  made  the 
Roman  People  heir  to  all  his  rights  ;  and  I  have  faid, 
that  Csefar,  after  his  ^dileHiip,  would  have  made  the 
beftof  the  Teftament  true  or  falfe,  but  that  he  v/as 
prevented  by  moft  of  the  better  fort,  and  by  the  moil 
moderate  of  the  Senate.  The  condition  of  the  two 
Pcolomys  was  therefore  very  uncertain,  as  vv^eU  on  ac- 
count of  their  birth  as  of  the  pretenfions  that  the  Peo- 
ple of  Rome  had  to  the  Kingdoms  they  pofTcifed.  l9 
was  for  this  reafon  that  Auletes  bought  the  protection 
of  Pompey  and  C^far  fo  dear,  that  by  their  credit  he 
might  be  acknowledged  for  King  of  Egypt  by  the  Se- 
nate and  People  of  Rome,  which  he  fucceedcd  in  un- 
der the  Confullliip  of  Casfar.  His  brother,  who, 
among  other  vices,  was  fordidly  covetous,  would  not 
be  ac  the  like  expence,  and  found  himfelf  but  ill  off. 
Clodius  in  his  Tribunefhip  caufed  the  tcftamcnt  of 
Alexander  and  the  pretenfions  of  the  Rom.an  People 
to  be  revived,  at  leaft  to  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and 
propofed  a  lav/  to  ftrip  Ptolomy  of  it,  and  to  reduce 
It  to  a  Roman  Province. 

A  motive  of  revenge  animated  him  againft  this  un-  strabo  l. 
happy  King.     Clodius,    feveral   years   after   he   had  f^^  £^ 
quitted  the  army  of  Lucullus,  having  rifen  againfl:  his  pian.Cn'il, 
General,  and  retired  into   Cilicia  to  Q^  Marcius  Rex,  ^'^-P- 
who  made  him  admiral  of  his  fleet,  v/as  taken  by  the  pY^'  j^ 
Pirates.     As  he  was  v/ithout  money  he  addreffed  him-  xxxv. 
felf  to  Ptolomy  King  of  Cyprus,  to  get  v/herev/ithal 
to  pay  his  ranfom.     This  covetous  Prince,  to  whom 
fuch  an  expence  v/as  very   difpleafing,  fent   but  two 
talents.     The  Pirates  would  not  receive  fo  pitiful  a 
fum,  and  chofe  rather  to  give  their  prifoner  his  liberty 
for  nothing,  as  they  dared   not  detain  him,  through 
the  fear  they  had  of  Pompey,  v/ho  tiien  commandcci 
at  fea.     Clodius,  a  long  time  after,  coming  to  be  Tri- 
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A.  R.  69+. hune,  remembered  this  injury,  and  to  revenge  it,  was 

58.   *,^?ipived  to  dethrone  Ptolomy. 

I  have  told  for  what  reafons   he   caft  his  eyes   on 


Plut.  c^t.  Cato  for  this  odious  employment.  The  firft  day  he 
had  it  in  charge,  he  fent  for  him,  and  told  him,  that 
knovvfing  him  to  have  more  integrity  than  any  other 
Roman,  he  was  defiroiis  to  give  him  an  effeftual, proof 
of  his  efteem,  and  confidence  in  him.  That  feveral 
pf  the  moft  illuftrious  citizens  had  put  in  for  the  com- 
miffion  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  the  King  of 
which  pofTefTed  very  great  treafures  ;  but  that  Cato 
alone  was  worthy  of  an  employment,  which  required 
the  moft  perfect  difmtereitednefs  ;  and  that  he  was 
therefore  preferred  to  all  others.  Cato  cried  out, 
that  iuch  a  preference  was  not  a  benefit,  but  a  fnare,, 
and  an  affront,  Clodius,  then  afTuming  an  air  of  in- 
folence  and  difdain,  laid,  "  Well,  if  you  are  not 
"•  willing  to  go  with  a  good  grace,  you  muft  be  forced 
*',  to  it,  whether  you  will  or  no."     And  in  faft  he 

"  propofed,  and  got  a  law  to  pafs,  for  fending  Cato, 
with  the  authority  of  Prsetor  into  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 

,  to  dethrone  King  Ptolomy  ;  and,  as  if  this  commifTion 
v/as  not  burthenfome  enough  of  itfelf,  he  added  to  it, 
that  of  1-e-eftablifliing  the  exiles  of  Byzantium.  Plis 
fcheme  was  to  give  Cato  employment  for  a  long  time 
out  of  Rome,  that  he  might  not  find  him  in  his  way, 
during  the  whole  year  of  his  Tribunefhip.  He  boafted 
alfo,  that  by  this  *  he  had  tore  out  the  tongue  of 
Cato,  that  v/as  alv/ays  fpeaking  v/ith  fuch  force  againft 
the  commands  given  to  private  perfons.  The  free- 
dom of  fuch  language  was,  to  be  no  longer  allowed 
him,  according  to  Clodius,  fmce  he  was  now  in  the 
iiime  cafe. 

It  is  true,  that  the  command  given  to  Cato  was  not 
in  the  common  courfe,  but  it  could  not  afTuredly  feem 
dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth  :  for  Cato  received 

*  Li/ipimm  ft  evelliiTe  M,  Catoni,  quae  femper  contra  extraordina- 
rUs  ppteflates  libera  fuiiFet.     Cic.  pro  Sext.  11.  60. 

his 
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his  commiffion  quite  naked,  without  any  forces  to  put  A.  c.69 
it  in  execution  -,  there  was   not  given  him  one  fhip,    ^g.^' 
nor  one  foldier,  but  only  a  Quasftor  with  two  Secre- 
taries, one  of  thetn  a  noted  extortioner,  and  the  other 
a  client  of  Clodius. 

There  was  indeed  no  need  of  a  fleet  or  army.  As  7^'  '^^^' 
foon  as  the  unfortunate  King  of  Cyprus  heard  the 
news  of  the  decree  that  palled  againit  him  at  Rome, 
he  thought  it  impoITible  for  him  to  refill  the  Roman 
power,  he  defpaired  of  his  affairs,  and  thought  not 
of  fighting,  but  of  dying.  Only  he  thought  at  firft 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  the  robbers  that  were  coming 
to  defpoil  him,  by  difappointing  them  of  their  prey. 
To  this  end  he  loaded  all  his  riches  on  board  feveral 
velTels,  and  put  out  to  fea,  with  a  defign  to  fink  his 
little  fleet  to  the  bottom,  and  to  drown  himfelf  with 
all  he  pofl^elTed.  But  mean  flave  *  to  his  gold,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  lofe  it,  even  when  he  condemned 
himfelf  to  death  :  but,  as  if  he  had  taken  care  to  pre- ' 
ferve  it  for  the  Romans,  he  ordered  it  to  be  carried 
back  to  his  palace. 

Before  he  had  executed  the  refolution  he  had  taken 
of  dying,  Canidius  a  friend  of  Cato's  arrived  ;  and 
propofed  from  him  to  Ptolomy,  to  yield  to  his  bad 
fortune,  and  to  accept,  as  an  indemnification  for 
what  was  to  be  taken  from  him,  the  title  and  reve- 
nues of  Prieft  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos. 
Ptolomy  v/as  fully  determined  not  to  ftruggle,  with 
forces  far  unequal,  againft  a  pov^er  that  had  abforbed 
all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Univerfe  :  but  he  would  P^uh  Cat. 
not  refolve  to  degrade  himfelf,  and  reft  fatisfied  v/ith 
a  condition  inferior  to  that  he  had  already  enjoyed ; 
and  chofe  rather  to  make  away  with  himfelf  by  poifon. 

Cato  had  ftopt  at  Rhodes,  waiting  the  fuccefs  of 
the  negotiation  of  Canidius.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Ptolomy,  he  fent  Brutus,  his  Nephev/, 

*  Non  fuftinuit  mergere  aurum  Sr  argentum  fed  futurum  fax  necis 
prjemiumdomum  rev  exit.  Procul  dubio  hie  non  pofTedit  divitias, 
fed  adivitiis  pofTeffusefti  titulo  Rex  infula?,  aninio  pecuni^  mifera- 
bile  mancipium, 
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^94-  away  with  all  expedition,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  fupervi- 
''!g,  '  ^01*  over  Canidius,  and  to  prevent  the  embezzling  the 
King  of  Cyprus's  treafures ;  for  the  rigid  Cato  dif- 
trufled  almoft  all  the  world,  and  even  his  friends. 
For  himfelf,  he  went  to  Byzantium,  where  it  was  not 
difficult,  with  the  power  wherewith  he  was  armed,  and 
with  the  authority  his  virtue  gave  him,  to  re-euablifli 
peace  and  concord,  by  bringing  back  thofe  into  their 
country,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  it  by  an  oppofite 
fadtion. 
Dio,  L.  He  came  at  length  into  the  illand  of  Cyprus,  the 

xxxix.  People  of  which  received  him  Vv^irh  joy,  becaufe  they 
hated  their  King,  and  hoped  to  be  treated  with  more 
mildnefs  by  the  Romans.  He  therefore  found  no  dif- 
ficulties with  ,refpect  to  the  political  difpofitions  that 
he  was  to  make  in  this  new  province  of  the  Empire. 
^^"*^*  His  only  employment  was  to  prepare  the  inventory 
of  the  King's  treafures,  and  to  fell  the  moveables  and 
jewels  of  the  palace.  It  is  fuperfiuous,  and  almoft 
injurious  to  Cato,  to  obferve,  that  in  the  management 
of  this  affair  he  fhewed  the  moft  perfcit  integrity. 
But  he  rather  {trained  this  virtue  too  high,  as  he  did 
moft  others,  and  piqued  himfelf  upon  a  moft  rigor- 
ous exaftnefs.  He  raifed  every  thing  he  fold  to  the 
higheft  price,  and  was  prefent  at  all  himfelf,  fufpe<5t- 
ing  every  one  about  him,  door-keepers,  clerks,  pur- 
chafers,  friends :  he  fpoke  himfelf  to  thofe  who  came 
to  buy,  endeavouring,  if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed, 
to  draw  in  cuftomers  for  his  goods.  This  ftiffnefs, 
which  would  have  been  indecent  in  a  private  perfon, 
ading^  for  his  own  intercft,  was  it  commendable  in  a 
matter  relating  to  the  public  revenue  ^  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  it  was  fo.  Fidelity  and 
.  exaftnefs  are  necefiary,  but  without  prejudice  to  hu- 
manity and  moderation.  By  this  conduft  Cato  dif- 
obliged  feveral  of  thofe  who  had  been  always  attached 
to  him,  and  in  particular  the  oldeft  and  beft  of  his 
friends,  Munatius,  who  continued  at  variance  with 
him  for  a  long  time.  And  this  was  one  of  the  re- 
proaches upon  which  Casfar  dwells  the  longeft  in  his. 

A.nti- 
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Anticatones.     The  diligence  of  Cato    anfwered   theA-^-694-« 
end.     The  fpoils  of  the  King  of  Cyprus,  by  his  care   ^"g".^' 
amounted  to  near  feven  thoufand  talents,  or  one  mil- 
lion and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.     Of  all  this  Pli".- 
rich  prey  Cato  referved  to  himfelf  only  a  ftatue  of  ^fj^^'j  ^* 
Zeno,  the  chief  and  author  of  the  Stoic  fe6t  -,  and 
what  made  this  ftatue  valuable  to  him,  was  neither  the 
richnefs  of  the  matter  it  was  formed  of,  nor  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanfhip,  but  for  the  glory  only  of  the 
philofophy. 

He  took  the  greateft  precaution  in  tranfporting 
thefe  riches  ;  he  diftributed  the  money  in  feveral  vafes, 
which  each  contained  two  talents  and  five  hundred 
drachma's,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  ten 
fhiilings  fterling.  At  the  neck  of  each  of  thefe  vafes 
was  tied  a  long  cord,  at  the  end  of  which  v/as  a  cork, 
fo  that  if  there  happened  a  fhipwreck,  the  corks  by 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water  might  fhew  the 
places  where  the  vafes  might  be  funk.  The  voyage 
was  very  happy,  with  refpeft  to  the  money,  of  which 
there  was  but  a  very  fmall  matter  loft.  It  v/as  not  fo 
with  the  books  of  accompts,  which  Cato  had  prepared 
in  the  fineft  order  with  infinite  pains.  He  had  evenpi^^ 
ordered  two  copies  to  be  made,  which  he  put  on 
board  two  difi^erent  veffels  for  the  greater  fecurity : 
yet,  fpight  of  all  this  care,  they  were  both  loft  in  the 
pafTage.  This  was  a  real  mortification  to  Cato's  va- 
nity :  for  he  was  not  under  any  apprehenfion,  that  his 
integrity  was  fufpe6led,  and  the  lefs  as  he  brought 
with  him  the  fuperintendants,  and  other  people  of 
bufinefs  belonging  to  the  King  of  Cyprus,  who  had 
feen  all  that  was  done  :  But  he  had  been  in  hopes  that 
his  accounts  would  have  been  kept  in  the  archives  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  ferve  for  a  model  to  all  thofe 
who  might  be  employed  in  an  adminiftration  of  the 
like  kind,  and  he  was  very  forry  to  be  deprived  of  this 
honour. 

He  did  not  return  to  Rome,  till  after  a  year  had 
paflTed  away,  under  the  Confulfhip  of  Lentulus  Spin- 
ther  and  Metellus  Nepos,     When  he  was  near  the 

city, 
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A.R.  694. city,  all  the  Senate,  having  the  Confuls  and  Prsetors 
Ant.  c.  ^j-  i\i^[y  head,  and  a  great  number  of  the  People,  went 
out  to  meet  him.  Cato  fhewed  no  regard  to  fo  great 
a  mark  of  honour,  which  much  Ihocked  fome  people. 
He  did  not  come  on  fhore,  nor  order  any  of  his  vef- 
feh  to  flop  ;  but  employed  himfeif  wholly  on  the  truft 
with  v^^hich  he  was  charged  ;  he  glided  along  by  the 
banks  which  were  crouded  with  fpedators,  and  fet 
not  his   foot  on   dry  land  but  at  the  naval   arfenal. 

Veil.  II.     where  the  fhips  of  the  King  of  Cyprus  were  to  be  put 

p'  up,  and  among  others  a  galley  of  fix  ranks  of  oars,  on 

which  Ca-to  himfeif  went  on  board.  From  thence  he 
had  carried  in  pomp  before,  crofs  the  public  Forum, 
the  treafures  v/hich  he  had  gathered  together  and  pre- 
ferved  with  fo  much  care  ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph which  drew  to  him  the  applaufes  of  all  the  Peo- 
ple. The  Senate  alfo  propofed  to  honour  his  virtue, 
and  decreed  him  the  Prsetorlhip  for  the  following 
year,  with  the  right  of  afTifting  at  the  public  games 
in  the  Toga  rrcStexta.  Cato  refufed  thefe  rewards, 
and  woii^  •  •  ^  no  diftin6lions  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon lav.  .  rights  of  citizens.  He  required  only, 
and  obraiiirCi  it,  that  they  would  infranchife  one  of 
the  King  of  Cyprus's  fuperintendants,  of  whole  fer- 
vices  and  fidelity  he  was  particularly  well  fatisfied.. 

pio.  In  the  midft  of  the  general  admiration  and  efteem, 

Clodius  alone  took  occafion  to  cavil  with  Cato  for 
the  lofs  of  his  books  of  accounts.  He  was  fupported 
in  this  by  Ca^far,  who,  from  Gaul,  where  he  then 
made  v/ar,  wrote  to  Clodius  to  engage  him  to  harrafs 
and  fatigue  Cato.  This  was  without  any  fuccefs,  as 
alfo  the  report  they  had  fpread  was  without  any  pro^ 
bability,  that  Cato  liad  defired  to  be  declared  Prsetor 
out  of  his  rank  for  the  year  following  •,  that  it  was  at 
his  requeft,  that  the  Confuh  had  propofed  it  in  the 
Senate  -,  and  that  he  had  not  given  it  up,  but  becaufe 
he  faw  the  affair  was  not  likely  to  jfucceed.  The 
known  characSler  of  Cato  fufficiently  refuted  the  fufpi- 
cioris.  He  had  another  difpute  with  Clodius,  on  ac- 
count of  the  flaves  of  the  King  of  Cyprus  brought  by 
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]]im  to  Rome,  and  who  were  become  the  flaves  of  the  A.R.  694.. 
Commonwealth.  Clodius  would  have  given  them  his  "Jg. 
name,  becaule  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  law  earned  by 
him,  that  Ptolomy  had  been  ftript  of  his  Kingdom. 
The  friends  of  Cato  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  honour  of  naming  them  belonged  to  him,  who  had 
tranfmitted  them  into  the  polTelTion  of  the  Roman 
People,  by  dethroning  their  mailer,  and  reducing  his 
Kingdom  into  a  Province.  They  would  therefore 
have  had  them  all  called  Porcius,  which  was  the  fa- 
mily name  of  Cato :  but  they  ended  the  difpute  by 
calling  them  Cyprians. 

I  return  now  to  the  Confulfnip  of  Pifo  and  Gabi-Plin. 
nius,  during  which  Scaurus  v/as  Edile,  who  Vv'as  at  fo^-'-^'^'' ^9- 
prodigious  an  expence,  that  Pliny  *  does  not  fcrupie 
to  fay,  that  this  example  was  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  corruption  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking. 

Scaurus  vv'as  extremely  rich.  His  father,  the  fa- 
mous Scaurus,  Prince  of  the  Senate,  under  the  ap-  - 
pcarance  of  rigid  probity,  neglefted  nothing,  if  we 
may  believe  Pliny,  to  enrich  himfelf,  hov/ever  odious 
the  means  might  be ;  and  his  mother  Metella,  having 
married  Sylla  after  the  death  of  old  Scaurus,  knew 
how  to  make  her  advantage  of  the  time  of  the  pro- 
fcripticn,  and  had  feized  on  the  fpoils  of  a  great  num-, 
ber  of  unhappy  citizens.  The  goods  fo  ill  acquired 
were  madly  dinipated  by  him  who  became  the  heir  to 
them.  It  is  impofTible  not  to  be  ilrongly  furprized  at 
the  enormous  expence  that  Scaurus  was  at  in  his  JEcWIg- 
Ihip,  for  a  theatre,  the  ufe  of  which  was  to  lafl:  but  for 
a  month,  and  furpalTcd,  in  magnificence,  thofe  edi- 
fices which  v/ere  built  for  eternity. 

The  fccne  was  a  large  front  of  building  of  three 
ftories,  of  which  the  firft  was  of  marble  -,  the  fecond, 
a  thing  incredible  and  fingular,  was  of  glafs  ;  the 
third  was  of  wood  gilt.     This  front  was  adorned  with 


Cujxis  (Scauri)  iicfcio  an  iEdllitas  maxiii^C  pruftraverit  mores  ci- 
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A.R.694.  three  hundred  and  fixty  columns  of  the  finefl  marble. 
"^58.^'  Thofe  at  bottom  were  *  thirty-eight  feet  high.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  columns  :were  placed  three 
thoufand  bronzed  flatues,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
pidlures,  among  others  all  thofe  of  Sicyon,  a  city  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  which  had  been  the  mod  famous 
fchool  of  painting,  and  which,  being  at  that  time  ex- 
tremely in  debt,  faw  all  her  pictures  feized  by  her 
creditors.  Scaurus  bought  them,  and  tranfported 
them  to  his  theatre.  The  part  of  the  edifice  defigned 
for  the  fpedators  was  big  enough  to  hold  fourfcore 
thoufand  fouls,  that  is  to  fay,  double  what  the  theatre 
of  Pompey  contained,  which  was  built  to  remain 
fon>e  years  after.  In  lliort,  as  to  what  belonged  to 
the  tapeftry,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  either  for 
the  decoration  of  the  theatre,  or  the  drelTes  of  the  ac- 
tors, the  quantity  and  richnefs  of  them  was  fo  prodi- 
gious, that  what  was  iuperfiuous,  being  carried  by 
order  of  Scaurus  to  his  country  houfe  at  Tufculum, 
and  this  houfe  being  burnt  fome  time  after,  the  lofs 
was  computed  at  an  hundred  millions  of  fefterces,  or 
fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 
Freinfh.  As  to  the  fpeftacles,  befides  tragedies  and  come- 
civ.  4a.  ^[q^^  of  which  we  have  no  particular  detail,  Scaurus 
gave  the  combats  of  wreftlers,  hitherto  unknown  in 
Rome,  and  only  ufed  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  He 
caufed  a  canal  to  be  dug  which  he  filled  with  water, 
and  lliewed  to  the  People  a  hippopotamus  and  five 
crocodiles,  animals  that,  till  that  time,  had  never  been 
feen  by  the  Romans.  In  the  games  of  the  Circus  he 
produced  an  hundred  and  fifty  panthers  :  and  expofed 
to  the  view  of  the  curious  a  fkeleton  of  forty  feet 
long,  the  ribs  of  which  were  higher  than  thofe  of  the 
Indian  elephant,  and  which  had  a  back-bone  of  a  foot 
and  a  half  broad.     It  was  faid,  that  this  was  the  fkele- 

*  I  have  tranflated  Pliny  literally,  notwithftanding  there  appears 
here  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  underftood.  The  dilHndlion  of  the  co- 
lumns below  and  above  fuppofes  that  the  ftories  of  glafs  and  of  gilt 
wood  were  garnifhed  with  columns  of  marble ;  and  this  does  fcarce 
feem  confonnable  to  the  ndes  of  architecture, 
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ton  of  the  fea-monfter  which  was  to  have  devoured  An-  ^•^'  ^^ 
dromeda  near  the  town  of  Joppa  *  in  Paleftine,  and      S.'  ^" 
which  was  flain  by  Perfeus. 

Scaurus,  after  having  been  fo  profnfe  in  giving  a 
vain  fatisfaftion  to  the  People,  was  willing  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  in  adorning  and  decorating  his  own  houfe. 
When  his  theatre  was  demolifhed,  he  ordered  fome 
of  the  finen:  and  higheft  marble  columns  that  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  to  be  carried  to  form  a  fine  perifty- 
lum,  or  colonade  in  his  houfe.  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
the  undertaker  v/ho  had  the  care  -f-  of  the  public  few- 
ers,  obliged  Scaurus  to  give  him  fecurity  for  the  da- 
mage that  might  happen  to  the  vaults  of  the  Sewers, 
by  carrying  fuch  enormous  weights  over  them  throuo-h 
the  ftreets  they  were  to  pafs.  "  How  much  more  ne- 
ceiTary  v/ouid  it  have  been,  fays  that  judicious  writer, 
to  have  fecured  the  public  manners  from  the  contagion 
of  fo  pernicious  an  example  ?" 

Behold  ail  that  Scaurus  gained  by  fo  excefTive  an  ex- 
pence,  a  little  unneceflary  ornament  to  his  houfe. 
From  the  reft  he  reaped  no  other  fruits,  but  to  ruin 
himfelf,  and  to  contrad  many  debts.  He  became  the 
more  rapacious,  that,  by  his  concuflions,  he  might 
fill  up  the  voids  he  had  made  by  his  unreafonable 
pomp,  in  his  fortune. 

To  Scaurus,  Pliny  joins  Curio,  as  an  example  of  a^''"-. 
folly  of  the  like  kind,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  ^■'^^^''*  ^5- 
as  belonging  to  the  fame  time,  fince  it  vv^as  but  a  few 
years  J  after  it.  Curio  was  not  near  fo  rich  as  Scau- 
rus, and  had  from  his  father  but  a  moderate  fortune, 
which  he  diffipated  fo  mucli  by  his  luxury,  and  de- 
baucheries, as  to  be  in  debt  fixty  millions  of  fefterces, 

*  It  is  there  that  Plin)',  Strabo,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  place  the 
fcene  of  this  event.  M.  L'Abbe  Bannier,  Mytholog.  T.  III.  L.  II,  c. 
5.  p.  117.  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  authors  with  Ovid,  who  fuo- 
pofes  this  faft  happened  in  Ethiopia. 

t  Satifdari  libi  damni  infefti  coegit  redemptor  clcacarura,  quum 
in  Palatium  extrahcrentur.  Kon  ergo  in  tarn  inalo  excmplo  moribus 
cavere  utiiiiis  fuerat  ?  Plin,  xxxvi. 

X  It  appears  by  the  fecond  letter  of  Caslius  to  Cicero,  that  Curio 
gave  the  games,  and  built  a  theatre  under  the  ConluJfhip  of  Sulpicius 
«ud  Majceiius,  in  the  year  of  l^ome  701. 

three 
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A.R.694.  (three  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
'^^rs^'   li"g)  ^^^  which  Csefar  paid  for  him,  with  defign  to 
bring  him  over  to  his  party.     Thus  he  had  nothing 
for  his  patrimony,  but,  as  Pliny  *  elegantly  exprefles 
it,  the  troubles   of  the  State,  and  the  difcord  of  the 
principal  citizens.     Not  being  able  therefore,  in  the 
funeral  games  which  he   thought  proper  to  give  in 
honour  of  his  father's  memory,  to  equal  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Scaurus,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  up  by 
the  fmgularity  of  the  invention.     He  caufed  two  the- 
atres of  wood  to  be  built   neighbours  to  one  another, 
which  turned  each  on  an  axis.     Thefe  theatres,  which 
inclofed  both  the  Ipedacles  and   the  fpe6lators,  were 
at  firil  fet  back  to  back ;  and  dramatic  pieces   were 
given  in  each  at  the  fame  time,  performed  by  the  ac- 
tors without  their  being  heard  or  troubled  by'one  ano- 
ther.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  a  half  turn 
was  given  to  both  theatres.  Hill  filled  with  People, 
fo  that  they  formed  a  circle  and  an  amphitheatre,  in 
the  middle  of  which  were  combats  of  the  gladiators. 
This   fport  was  repeated  more  than  once,  which  ex- 
pofed  the  lives  of  all  the  People  ;  and  the  nation  was 
mad  enough  to  admire  a  diverfion  that  might  have 
been  their  deitrudion. 

.  ut  qui  nihil  in  cenfu  habuerit,  prseter  difcordiam  prin- 


cipum. 
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feme  attempt  upon  his  life^  Jhitts  hhnfelf  tip  in  his  hoiife. 
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Empire  is  decreed  to  Pompey.     The  murmurings  of  the 
rigid  Republicans  againfi  Cicero.     His  anfzver.    Pompey 
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A.  R.  694.  "1! ![  r  E  left  Cicero  in  his  retreat  at  ThelTalonica 
-^"g"  ^'     W    fwallowed   up  in   grief,  although  he  had  al- 
cic.  ubi     ready  reafon  to  conceive  fonie  hopes  of  better  for- 
^P*"^-       tune.     Banifhed  for  the  beft  caufe  in  the  world,  he 
AjDpian.    carried  with  him  the  concern  of  all  good  men  in 
Piut.        Rome,  and  throughout  all  Italy.     They  did  not  look 
Domo™    upon  him  as  an  exile,  but  preserved  to  him  all  the 
84,  85'.     rights  of  a  citizen,  except  thofe  that  the  violence  of 
his  enemy  had  torn  from  him.     L.  Cotta,  who  had 
'     been  Cenfor,  declared  with  an  oath  in  the  Senate, 
that  if  he  had  been  to  prepare  the  tables  of  the  Se-. 
nators  in  the  abfence  of  Cicero,  he  fhould  have  put 
his  name  there,  according  to  the  rank  that  was  due 
to  him.      No  Judge   was   fubftituted  in  his    place. 
None  of  his  friends,  in  making  their  wills,  failed  of 
giving  him  the  fame  legacies  as  if  he  had  been  prefent. 
No  one,  either  citizen  or  ally  of  the  Empire,  let  flip 
an  occafion  to  fliew  him  all  forts  of  refpedt,  and  do 
him  all  the  fervices  he  had  need  of;  and  Plutarch  af* 
firms,  that  all  Greece  flrove  to  give  him  the  moft  lu- 
culent  proofs  of  their  affedion  and  attachment  to  him. 
Laftly,  the  Senate,  as  foon  as  they  had  a  ray  of  li- 
berty, recommended  him,  as  a  precious  truft,  to  all 
Kings  and  all  Nations,  and  returned  folemn  thanks 
to  all  thofe  who  had  taken  oare  to  preferve  fo  excel- 
lent a  citizen  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Theie  fentimcnts  had  been  for  fome  time  in  the, 
hearts  of  the  Senators,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Magillrates,  before  they  dared  let  them  appear ;  and 
how  well  inclined  foever  they  were,  they  could  only 
make  ufe  of  their  fecret  and  impotent  wifhes,  till  they 
had  the  declaration  of  Pompey's  being  with  them  : 
and  by  the  incredible  rafhnefs  and  petulance  of  Clo- 
dius,  it  was  not  long  before  they  procured  this  de* 
cifive  advantage  to  the  caufe  of  Cicero,  and  gave  him 
a  Protedor  who  had  not  abandoned  him  but  with 
fome  regret. 

Cicero  went  away  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
in  the  month  of  May  Clodius  began  to  infult  Fompey. 

Young 
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Young  Tigranes  had  been  made  prifoner,  as  I  have -^•^- •^^4- 
faid,  and  led  in  triumph  by  this  General,  who  af.er-  "  j*^  * 
wards  gave  him  to  the  keeping  of  L.  Flavius,  one  of 
his  friends,  and  Praetor  in  the  year  which  we  are 
ipeaking  of.  Clodius,  bribed  by  a  fum  of  money, 
undertook  to  procure  Tigranes  the  means  of  making 
his  efcape.  Being  at  fupper  with  Flavius  at  his  hcule, 
he  defired  that  he  would  bring  the  Prince  to  him. 
When  Clodius  faw  him  enter  the  hall,  he  placed  him 
at  the  table,  feized  on  his  perfon,  and  refufed  to  re- 
florehim,  either  to  Flavius,  or  Pompey  himfelf,  who 
fent  to  re-demand  him.  After  fome  time  he  put  him 
on  board  a  fhip,  that  was  to  carry  him  to  Afia  :  but 
a  florm  arifmg  at  the  inftant  that  he  put  off  to  fea,  he 
was  forced  to  come  into  harbour  at  Antium,  which  is 
but  a  fmall  dillance  from  Rome.  The  Tribune  im- 
mediately fent  Sex.  Clodius,  a  man  he  could  confide 
in,  to  bring  the  Prince  back  again  to  the  City.  Fla-^ 
vius,  who  had  notice  of  what  had  happened,  went 
himfelf  with  an  armed  force  to  retake  his  prifoner  : 
and  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  two  parties  in  the  Ap- 
pian  way.  Several  were  killed  on  both  fides,  but  the 
greateft  number  on  that  of  Flavius,  and,  among  others^ 
a  Roman  Knight,  named  M.  Papirius,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Pompey.  Flavius  was  obliged  to  fly  for  it, 
and  returned  almoft  alone  to  Rome. 

Pompey  was  extremely  piqued  at  this  infult.  He 
was  very  angry  that  Clodius  fhould  turn  againfl  the 
force  of  the  Tribunefhip,  of  which  he  himfelf  had  re- 
cftablifhed  the  power.  His  wrath  againd  Clodius 
awakened  in  his  bread  his  friendfhip  for  Cicero ;  and 
he  engaged  the  faithful  and  zealous  Mummius  Qiia^ 
dratus  to  aft  openly  for  recalling  him,  whom  this  fame 
Tribune  had  endeavoured  by  all  manner  of  means  to 
fave  from  banifhment.  The  Senate  being  afiembled 
On  the  firft  of  June,  Mummius,  upon  the  refufal  of 
the  Confuls,  putCiceho's  affair  in  debate.  All  voices 
would  have  united  to  order  his  being  recalled  ;  but 
the  oppofition  of  iElius  Ligur,  a  Tribune  and  friend 
of  Clodius,  prevented  the  Senate's  making  a  decree. 
K  2  Never"" 
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A.R.  694..      Ne /erthelefs,  this  event  re-animated  the  courage  oF 
'^^ri^'   Cicero's  friends,  and  irritated  the  fury  of  Clodius. 
He  knew  whom  he  ought  to  be  angry  with  •,   and  there 
was  no  method  to  difpleafe  Pompey,  that  he  did  not 
think  of,  and  put  in  praftice  againil  him.     Gabinius, 
the   creature  of  Pompey,  ranged  himfelf  on  the  fide 
of  his  patron.     From  thence  combats    arofe   in  the 
Forum,  which  oftentimes  coil  the  lives  of  feveral  of 
the  combatants  -,  and  in  one  of  them,    the    fafces  of 
the  Conful  Gabinius  were  broke  to  pieces  by  the  mul- 
titude attached   to  Clodius.     "  It  was   a  pleafing  * 
fpeftacle  to  the   Roman  People,  lays    Cicero,  to   fee 
thefe  two   knaves,  Gabinius    and   Clodius,    fighting 
with  one  another.     They  waited  the  event  with  a  per- 
fect  impartiality.     Whoever  of  them   was   killed,  it 
would  be  a  gain  :   but  the  latisfaftion  would  have  been 
compleat,  if  they  had  both  perifned  together."     Clo- 
dius pulhed  his  vengeance  fo  far,  as  to  employ  religi- 
ous ceremonies  in  confecrating  the  goods  of  Gabinius 
to  the  Goddefs  Ceres ;  and  Mummius  did  the  f^.me 
by  the  goods  of  Clodius  himfelf.     But  on  both  fides 
they  were  only  vain  menaces  without  any  real  elFe(5t. 

During  thefe  debates,  Cicero's  brother  arrived  in 
Rome,  with  an  equipage  iiiitable  to  his  grief,  and 
was  received  by  a  great  number  of  the  beil  citizens, 
who  went  out  to  meet  him,  mixing  their  tears  with 
his.  tie  came  to  back  the  folicitations  and  prayers 
of  Cicero's  fon-in-law,  Pifo  Frugi,  a  young  man  of 
great  merit,  and  who  fliewed  himfelf  inviolably  at- 
tached to  the  caufe  of  his  father-in-law  -,  but  wha 
eould  not  reap  the  fruits  of  his  virtue,  dying  a  little 
before  his  return.  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  alfo 
performed  every  part  of  her  duty  :  and  fo  many  fup- 
plications  united,  very  much  moved  the  compaffion 
of  the  citizens. 

On  the  contrary,  the  hatred  of  the  publick  Ihewed 
itfelf  all  manner  of  ways  againll:  Clodius.     In  all  the 

*  Quo  qu'ulam  in  fpeflciculo  mira  populi  Roniani  a?q\utas  erat.  Uter 
e.orum  periiret — in  ejufinodi  paii  lucrum  fieri  putabat :  immortalem 
vero  ipiaelhim,  ij  uterque  cecidiffet.     Cic.  in  Pif".  n.  27. 
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games  that  were   given    this  year  to  the  people,   he  A.  R.  694. 
dared  never  fhevv  himfelf,  for  fear  of  being  hooted  at,  "^"'j  ^* 
hiffed,  or  perhaps   fomething  worfe.     Whoever   had  '   - 

ferved  him  againft  Cicero,  whatever  buriuefs  he  had, 
of  what  kind  foever  it  might  be,  was  condemned  at 
all  the  Tribunals.  The  Roman  Knights  rallied,  that 
they  might  unite  their  forces.  The  Senators  not  being 
able  to  get  the  Confuls  to.propofe  going  into  debate 
upon  the  affair  of  Cicero,  threw  by  ail  others,  and 
would 'not  liftentoany  thing,  till  that  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  was  determined. 

It  was  impOiTible  but  all  thefe  movements  mufl: 
make  Clodius  uneafy.  But  what  appears  to  me  the 
moil  fmgular  in  his  conduft,  was  his  pretending  to 
a6t  the  part  of  an  honeft  man,  and  a  ftickler  for  the 
rights  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Ariftocracy.  He  knew 
that  the  rigid  Republicans  had  at  all  times  oppofed 
Pompey,  and  could  not  fuffer,  but  with  pain,  the  au- 
thority he  aifumed  in  the  Commonwealth.  As  there- 
fore he  found  Pompey  in  his  way,  he  turned  towards 
that  party  which  was  againft  him.  He  faid,  both  in 
the  Senate  and  before  the  People,  that  the  laws  of 
Cjefar  had  been  carried  in  contempt  of  the  Aufpices  ; 
but  did  not  remember,  as  Cicero  obferves,  that  among  » 

thofe  laws  was  that  which  made  him  a  Plebeian.  He 
produced  Bibulus,  the  Collegue  of  C^far,  upon  the 
Tribunal  of  Harangues,  and  afked  him,  if  he  was  not 
employed  in  oblerving  the  figns  that  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  at  the  time  that  Csefar  carried  his  laws  ?  Bi- 
bulus confirmed  the  fact.  Clodius  afterwards  inter- 
rogated the  Augurs,  and  afked  them,  if  laws  carried 
in  fuch  circumftanccs,  were  not  void  to  all  intents  ? 
They  anfwered,  that  the  thing  was  fo.  This  wretch, 
without  religion,  as  without  morals,  thus  made  them 
both  a  pretext  to  I'erve  his  interefts. 

He  was  fo  little  afhamed   of  contradiding  himfelf,  pro  Do- 
that  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  Senate  would  '"o*  »•  4-.°' 
break  the  a6ts  of  Csefar  as  contrary  to   the  aufpices, 
and,  for  himfelf,  he  was  ready  to  lend  his  Ihoulders 
to  bear  back  Cicero  the  faviour  of  the  city. 

K  3  However 
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A.R.  69+.  However  abfurd  this  farce  was,  the  defenders  of 
^^"^8.^"  the  Ariftocracy  fufFered  themfelves  to  be  the  dupes  of 
it.  They  v/ere  lb  charmed  with  hearing  Pompey  de- 
cried in  the  popular  affemblies,  they  no  longer  con- 
lidered  Clodius  but  as  the  enemy  of  him  whom  they 
hated.  "  Clodius  decried  Pompey  by  his  inveftives  I 
fays  Cicero,  *  but  he  more  really  decried  that  great 
man,  when  he  heaped  on  him  his  praifes." 
Cic.  de  I^  w^   "-"^y  believe  Cicero,  Clodius  was  even  mad 

Har.Refp.  enough  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  firft 
Pros'ext  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.  Our  orator  afTures  us, 
n.  64.  &'  in  more  than  one  place,  that  a  flave  of  Clodius  was 
pro  Mil.  apprehended,  in  tlie  temple  of  Caflor,  with  a  poniard, 
which  he  confefied  he  was  armed  with  to  kill  Pompey. 
This  is  certain,  that  Pompey,  after  this  adventure, 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  own  houfe,  and  appeared  no 
more  in  public k  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  either  in  the 
Senate  or  eifewhere.  But  yet  he  was  not  at  quiet  in 
his  houfe,  for  a  freedman  of  Clodius,  named  Damio, 
came  to  befiege  him  there,  though  to  no  purpofe  ;  but 
Clodius  was  infolent  enough  to  threaten,  in  harangues 
to  the  People,  that  he  would  deftroy  Pompey's  houfe, 
^s  he  had  that  of  Cicero  ;  and,  like  himfelf,  f  he  de- 
clared, that  he  would  build  a  portico  in  the  quarters 
of  Carinse,  (which  was  the  part  of  Rome  where  Pom- 
pey's houfe  was)  which  fhould  anfwer  to  that  he  had 
built  on  Mount  Palatine. 

It  was  not  to  be  hoped  to  vanquifli  this  furious 
Tribune,  while  he  was  fupported  by  the  two  Confuls : 
For  Pifo  continued  always  faithful  to  him,  and  Ga- 
binius,  although  he  was  at  open  war  with  Clodius,  in 
what  related  to  Pompey,  was  not  the  more  difpofed 
to  allov/  the  Senators  to  deliberate  on  the  recalling  of 
Cicero.     The  pretext  of  the  Confuls  was,  J  that  the 

*  Detrahat  ille  vituperando !  Mihi,  medius  fidius,  turn  de  illius 
amplifllma  dignitatedetrahere,  quum  maximis  laudibus  efFerebat,  vi- 
debatur.     Cic.  de  Kar.  Ref'p.  n.  50. 

f  Q^ium  in  concionibus  diceret,  velle  fe  in  Carinis  aedificare  alteram 
porticum,  qvix  Palatio  refponderet.      Cic.  de  Har.  Refp.  in. 49. 

I  Non  ie  rem  itiiprobare  dicebant,  fed  lege  iftius  impedirj.  Erat 
l.oc  verum  ;  nam  impediebantur,  verum  ea  lege,  quam  idem  ifte  ae 
,   Iv.acvdonia  Syriaque  iwlerat.    Cic,  pro  JDomo,  u.  70, 

law 
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law  of  Clodia  prevented  them.  "  Yes,  fays  Cicero,  A.  r.  694* 
the  law  that  afligned  them  the  government  of  Pro-  ^^^^^' 
vinces,  and  not  that  which  every  citizen  of  Rome 
looked  upon  as  law."  The  Praetor  L.  Domitius  was 
not  ftopt  by  the  prohibition  of  this  unjuft  law  ;  but 
offered  to  propofe  himfelf  the  affair  to  the  Senate, 
fmce  the  Confuls  refufed  it. 

At  length  the  Magiftrates  were  appointed  for  the  - 
following  year.  Of  the  two  Confuls  named,  one  was 
P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  a  determined  friend  of  Cicero, 
the  other  feemed  rather  difpofed  to  hurt  than  ferve 
him.  This  was  Q^  Metellus  Nepos,  a  coufm  of  Clo- 
dius,  and  who  moreover  had  had  fome  very  warm 
difputes  with  Cicero  during  his  Tribunefhip.  He 
was  neverthelefs  moderate  enough  to  remain  neuter, 
and  we  fhall  fee,  by  what  follows,  that  he  even  be- 
became  favourable  to  the  caufe,  which  every  day  ac- 
quired new  defenders. 

Eight  Tribunes,  that  Is  to  fay,  all  the  college, 
except  Clodius  and  iElius  Ligur,  who  was  devoted 
to  him,  propofed,  on  the  29th  of  Ocftober,  a  law  for 
recalling  Cicero,  and  brought  the  affair  into  debate 
in  the  Senate.  The  Confuls  might  infifl  on  the  law 
Clodia,  and  their  prohibiting  any  one  to  propofe,  to 
debate,  or  conclude  any  thing  in  favour  of  Cicero's 
return  :  The  Senate  had  no  regard  to  it,  and  P.  Len- 
tulus, giving  his  opinion  firli  in  quality  of  Conful 
ele6l,  fpoke  with  great  force  of  argument  on  the  ne- 
celTity  of  refloring  as  foon  as  polTible  to  the  Com- 
monwealth a  citizen  they  could  not  be  without.  The 
wifhes  of  the  Senate  and  all  good  men  thus  appeared 
on  every  occafion  ;  but  there  was  always  fomethirrg 
to  retard  the  effe6ls  of  them.  And  now  the  Tribune 
JElius  a  fecond  time  flopped  the  Senate  by  his  oppo- 
fition. 

Although  Lentulus  was  very  zealous  for  the  re-  Cic.  ad 
cflablifhment  of  Cicero,   he  neverthelefs,  with  his  fu- "^^^^  ^ 'fu- 
ture Collegue,   gave   him  a  good  deal  of  uneafmefs. 
The  two  Confuls  appointed  were  defirous  to  make 
fure  of  the  governments  of  the  provinces  they  exped- 
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A.R.694.  ed  after  their  Magiftracy  ;  and  even,  which  was  never 
•^"g"  ^'    done,  that  from  that  inftant  their  provinces  fhould  be 
"*  *       ornated,  fo  the  Romans  exprefied  it,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  troops  fhould  be  affign- 
ed,  that  they  were  to  command  -,  their  general-officers 
named  -,  the  fums  of  money,  the  ammunition,  and  all 
things  neceffary  for  their  governments  fettled.     The 
Senate  granted  what  they  required,  even  with  the  con- 
fent  of  Cicero's  friends.     For   himfelf,  he  was  very 
forry  for  it,  for  tv/o  principal  reafons  :  The  firft  was, 
that  the  Confuls  eied:  having  no  longer  any  thing  to 
hope  or  to  fear,  were  more  free  and  independent ;  and 
that  the  credit  of  Cicero's  friends  being  henceforth 
of  no  farther  ufe  to  them,  no  motive  of  perfonal  in- 
tereft  would  attach  them  to   his  caufe.     Moreover, 
this  decree  of  the  Senate  in  favour  of  Lentiiius  and 
Metellus  Nepos,   was  a  breach  of  that  law  they  had 
made  not  to  deliberate  on  any  affair,  till  that  of  Cicero 
was  determined.     Nothing  was   more  honourable  for 
him  than  fuch  a  refolution,  and  therefore  it  is  not  fur- 
prizing,  that  he  fhould  be  concerned  at  lofing  this  ad- 
vantage.     However,  his  difquiets  were  vain  -,    and 
Lentulus,  although  he  had  no  longer  any  felf-intereft 
in   it,  did  not  ferve  him  with   the   lefs  fidelity  and 
courage. 
c\c.  pro        1^^^  Tribunes  ele6l  feemed  to  be  all  well-inclined 
Scxt.n.70.  to  Cicero,  and  eight  of  them   remained  attached  to 
his  caufe.     Among   thefe  Sextius  fignalized  his  zeal, 
even  before  he  entered  upon  his  office.     The  friends 
of  Cicero  knew  they  could  not  fucceed,  if  Casfar  did 
not  fupport  them  ;  at  leaft,  if  he  did  not  ceafe  to  op- 
pofe  them.     Sextius  took  a  journey  into  Gaul,  to  de- 
termine that  General,  whofe   credit,  even   in  his  ab- 
lence,  was  fo  great  in  Rome,   to  lay  afide  his  refent- 
ment :  But  it  feems  that  the  folicitations  of  Sextius 
had  but  little  effect.  Csefar  could  not,  with  any  good- 
will, agree  to   the  recalling  a  man,  whofe  fuperior 
underflanding,  and  whofe  attachment  to  the  caufe  of 
public  liberty,  rendered  him  too  much  fufpedled  by 
kim.     If  he  did  not   oppofe   it  in   the  end,  it  was 
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but  in  confideration  of  Pompey,    who   would   have  A.  R.  694. 
itfo.  ^'■''- 


As  foon  as  the  new  Tribunes  entered  upon  their 
charge,  and  began  among  themfelves  to  prepare  the 
law  for  recalling  Cicero,  the  two  who  were  privately 
brought  over  by  the  fadlion  of  Clodius,  declared  them- 
felves \  thefe  were  Numerius  Quintius  Gracchus,  and 
Sex.  Atilius  Gavianus,  men  otherwife  unknown,  and 
whom  our  Orator  reprefents  as  every  way  deferving 
contempt.  The  other  eight  perfevered  in  their  lau- 
dable defign  :  And  they  had  one  great  advantage  over 
thole  of  the  preceding  year,  in  that  they  were  power- 
fully fupportcd  by  one  of  the  Confuls,  Lentulus  Spin- 
ther,  who,  from  the  firft  of  January,  afted  agreeably 
to  the  fame  generous  declarations  he  had^made  whilfl: 
only  in  nomination. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther.  A.R.  695. 

^  ^  _,,  _^  Ant.  c, 

Q^C^CILIUS  MeTELLUS  NePOS.  57. 

The  firll  aflembly  of  the  Senate,  in  which  the  new 
Confuls  prefided,  was  very  numerous.  All  the  Peo- 
ple were  in  great  attention,  as  well  as  the  Deputies  of 
all  the  cities  of  Italy,  who  were  come  thither  to  bring 
their  addrefies  to  the  Capital.  Lentulus  propofed  the 
affair  of  Cicero,  and  fpoke  with  that  dignity  and  cou- 
rage that  perfeclly  well  became  his  place  •,  and  his 
Collegue  promifed,  that,  in  deference  to  the  Senate, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  he  would  recon- 
cile himfelf  to  a  citizen,  fo  univerfally  elteemed  and 
defired. 

It  was  afterwards  put  to  the  vote.  L.  Cotta,  an 
old  Conful  and  an  old  Cenfor,  gave  his  opinion  the 
firft,  and  in  a  manner  that  was  fingular  ;  but  as  dif- 
graceful  to  Clodius,  as  it  was  honourable  to  Cicero. 
He  maintained,  that  nothing  that  had  been  done  a- 
gainft  Cicero,  was  juridical  or  according  to  rule  -,  that 
the  law  of  Clodius  againft  him  was  no  law  but  a  vio- 
lation of  all  laws  •,  that  of  confequence  his  retreat 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  but  as  the  effed  of 

violence 
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/i.  R.  695.  violence  on  one  part,  and  on  the  other  as  the  great 
Ant.  c.  jQ^g  ^^£  j^jg  country,  which  made  Cicero  chufe  rather 
to  facrifice  himfelf,  than  be  the  occafion  of  flaughter 
and  the  efFufion  of  the  blood  of  citizens.  He  con- 
cluded, that  fince  he  had  not  been  banilhed  by  any 
law,  he  had  no  need  to  be  recalled  by  a  law,  and 
that  the  defire  of  the  Senate  was  fufficient. 

This  manner  of  reafoning  was  the  moft  flattering 
to  the  caufe  of  Cicero,  but  it  was  not  the  fafeft  for  his 
perfon.  Pompey,  who  fpoke  next,  agreed  to  the  juft- 
nefs  of  Cotta's  reflections,  but  faid,  that,  neverthe- 
lc{&^  to  put  Cicero  out  of  danger  of  popular  commo- 
tions, he  thought  it  proper  that  the  Sufl'rages  of  the 
People  fliould  be  joined  to  the  authority  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  Confuls  fliould  propofe  a  law  to  annul 
that  of  Clodius,  and  order  the  re-efl:ablifliment  of 
Cicero.  This  advice  was  approved  not  by  the  majo- 
rity only,  but  unanimoufly,  when  the  Tribune  Atilius 
Gavianus,  without  oppoflng  it  in  form,  demanded  that 
the  conclufion  of  the  bufinefs  might  be  deferred  till 
another  day  :  This  could  not  be  refufed  him,  and  lb 
the  afi^air  was  dropt. 

The  eight  Tribunes  took  it  up  again  :  and  Q^Fa- 
bricius  at  their  head  prepared,  on  the  23d  of  January, 
to  hold  an  Afi^embly,  to  deliberate  on  the  law  which 
he  had  propofed  fome  days  before.  Clodius  did  pot 
wafte  time  in  making  an  oppofition,  or  cavil  about 
formalities.  His  brother  Appius,  who  was  Prsetor 
this  year,  had  the  gladiators,  who  were  to  give  a  fpec- 
tacle  to  the  People.  Clodius  joining  a  pack  of  ruffians 
to  them  taken  out  of  dungeons,  let  them  loofe  upon 
the  friends  of  Cicero.  Cifpius,  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
was  wounded.  Q^Cicero  faved  his  life  only  by  hid- 
ing himfelf  till  he  could  find  a  way  to  make  his  efcape 
by  flight.  The  flaughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  Tiber 
and  the  common-fewers  were  almofl:  choaked  up  by 
the  great  number  of  dead  bodies  thrown  into  them,  and 
the  publick  Forum  drowned  in  a  river  of  blood. 

The  rage  of  Clodius  did  not  fl:op  here  ;  and  in  a 
c^uarrel  that  happened,  without  our  knowing  dillindly 
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the  caufe  of  it,  between  the  Tribune  Sextius  and  the  A.  R.  695. 
Conful  Metellus   Nepos,  although  this   Tribune  did  ^"7.^* 
nothing  but  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  he 
found  himfelf,  on  a  fudden,  attacked,  and  brought 
down  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  left  for  dead,  hav- 
ing about  twenty  wounds  upon  him.     A   Tribune, 
whofe  perfon  was  facred,  affafTinated  in  the  exercife  of 
his  office,  was  an  attempt  that  feemed  very  atrocious  ; 
therefore  Clodius  feared  the  confequences  of  it :  but 
it  is   hardly  to  be  imagined  what  an  expedient  he 
thought  of  to  deceive  the  People.     He  refolved  to 
caufe  Numerius  Qiiintius  to  be  killed,  who   was  a 
Tribune  of  his  own  faftion,  fo  that  his  death  might  be 
imputed  to  the  friends  of  Cicero,  and  that  the  hatred 
occafioned  by  the  death  of  a  Tribune  might  be  divided 
between  him  and  his  adverfaries.     Happily  for  Quin  • 
tius,  his  Collegue  Sextius  did  not  find  himfelf  mor- 
tally wounded  ;  but  the  firft  was  in  danger,  as  long  as 
the  life  of  the  fecond  was  uncertain. 

Againft  fuch  violences  there  was  no  refource  but  in 
force.  Sextius,  to  fecure  his  life,  was  obliged  to  raife 
men,  and  place  a  guard  about  his  perfon.  Milo,  one 
of  his  Collegues  ;  and  him  of  all  the  Tribunes,  who, 
with  the  greateft  generofity  and  perfeverance,  fupport- 
ed  the  caufe  of  Cicero,  being,  of  confequence,  expofed 
to  the  fame  dangers  with  Sextius,  took  alfo  the  fame 
precaution. 

Milo  was  a  man  whofe  courage  carried  him  even  to 
daring,  and  by  that  he  was  more  capable  than  any 
one  to  reprefs  the  furious  temerity  of  Clodius  :  there- 
fore from  the  time  that  he  firft  entered  the  lifts  with 
him,  during  his  Tribuneftiip,  their  combats  continued, 
without  peace  or  truce,  till  they  were  determined  by 
the  death  of  one,   and  the  baniftiment  of  the  other. 
The  birth  of  Milo  feems  to  have  been  illuftrious ;  but  Afcon. 
among  thofe  families,  which  without  being  antiently  Pe^.in. 
Romans,   held,   neverthelefs  a  diftinguiftied  rank  in    ' ' 
Italy.     He  was  of  Lanuvium,  and  fon  of  one  Papius, 
a  name  famous  in  the  focial  war.     For  himfelf,  he  was 
adopted  by  his  maternal  grand-father,  and,  in  con- 

fequenc* 
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57- 


^^'    '  have  been  upon  a  very  confiderable  footing  at  Rome, 
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fmce  he  made  a  very  brillant  alliance  there  a  few  years 
after,  having  married  Faufta,  daughter  of  the  Didator 
Cie.  ad  Sylla  :  but  more  than  all  other  recommendation,  his 
Att.iv.  perfonal  merit  put  him  in  a  condition  to  pretend  to 
every  thing.  He  propofed  to  raife  himfelf  by  the  ways 
of  honour  ;  and  the  caufe  of  Cicero  feemed  to  him  a 
fair  occafion  to  draw  to  himfelf  the  efteem  and  affeftion 
ofall  good  men.  He  fignalized  his  virtue  in  a  very 
glorious  manner,  animated  the  more,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Appian,  by  Pompey,  who  fliewed  him  a  prof- 
pedl  of  the  Confulfnip  for  his  reward. 

As  ht  faw  that  the  horrible  exceffes  to  which  Clo- 
dius  gave  himfelf  up  every  day,  tended  to  nothing 
but  to  take  away  all  hopes  of  re-eftablifhing  Cicero, 
and  entirely  to  difcourage  the  good  citizens,  and  to 
inake  the  licentioufnefs  of  a  madman  prevail  in  the 
city,  he  refolved  to  attack  him,  by  the  laws,  who 
pretended  to  impofe  every  thing  by  force  :  he  accufed 
him  in  form,  as  guilty  of  violences  in  contempt  of 
the  public  tranquility.  This  bold  flep  difconcerted 
Clodius,  who  having  Milo  for  his  accufer,  could  not 
hope  to  corrupt  his  Judges  a  fecond  time.  All  his 
hope  was  to  elude  judgment,  and  for  this  he  found  a 
fupport  on  the  fide  of  the  Magiftrates.  The  Conful 
Metellus  his  coufin,  the  Pr?etor  A.  Claudius  his  bro-- 
ther,  a  Tribune  of  the  People  his  creature,  caufed 
orders  to  be  fet  up,  which  was  without  example  in 
Rome,  to  ftop  the  courfe  of  juftice.  Thefe  Magif- 
trates forbad  the  accufed  to  appear,  that  he  Ihould 
be  cited,  or  informations  made  againft  him. 

The  protection  *  of  the  laws  and  of  judgment  being 
thus  refufed  Milo,  he  was  either  to  abandon  fo  fair  a 
caufe  as  that  he  had  undertaken,  or  by  expofing  him- 

*  Quid  ageret  vir  ad  virtutem,  dignitatem,  gloriam,  natiis,  vi 
fceleratorum  hominum  corroborata,  legibus  judiciifque  fublatis  ? 
Cervice.  Tribunus  plebis  private,  pr.xftantifilmus  vir  profligatiffimo, 
homini  daret  ?  An  caulam  fulceptam  affligcret  ?  an  fe  domi  contineret? 
Et  vinci  turpe  putavit,  &  deterreri,    Cic,  pro,  Sexti  n.  ^9. 
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felf  without  defence  to  the  fury  of  an  armed  adverfary,  ^- ^'  ^p» 
become  the  viftim  of  it.     He  thought  it  would  be      ^->*. 
iliameful  for  him,  either  meanly  to  dclift,  ortofuffer 
himfelf  to  be  overcome ;  therefore  he  took  the  method 
of   hiring  the  gladiators,  and  encompaffing   himfelf 
about -with  armed  men,  who  might  refill  thole  by  which 
his  enemy  was  accompanied  whereever  he  went.   But 
he  had  care  to  keep  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  a 
neceflary  defence,  and  employed  no   force  but  when 
he  was   attacked  by  Clodius.     The  battles  between 
them  were   frequent ;  Milo's  houfe  was  afiailed  more 
than  once  by  the   party  of  Clodius,  and  always  well  fofi.  red. 
defended.     The   Conful     Lentulus  was    not  fparedj^"-!"* 
himfelf;  but  the  fadious  broke  his   fafces.     Every 
quarter  of  the  city  became   a  field  of  battle,  where 
oftentimes  much  blood  was  fhed.    From  fo  much  dif- 
order  this  advantage,  at  leaft,  was  drawn,  that  Clo- 
dius did  not  reign,  and  every-where  found  an  antago- 
nill   who  made    head  againft   him,  and  very  often 
gained  the  vi6lory  over  him. 

This  little  fort  of  intefhine  war,  joined  to  the  re- 
folution  long  fince  taken,  of  getting  Cicero's  affair  to 
pafs  before  any  other,  reduced  to  fiience  the  Tribu- 
nals, the  aflemblies  of  the  People,  and  that  of  the 
Senate.  All  things  were  fufpended  :  no  audiences 
given  by  the  Senate  to  AmbalTadors,  no  judgments, 
no  decrees  of  the  People.  A  condition  fo  violent 
could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  One  of  the  con- 
tending parties  muft  neceffarily  put  an  end  to  it,  by 
getting  the  better  of  the  other :  and  happily  it  was 
the  beft  that  triumphed. 

All  the  fplendor  and  all  the  majefty  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  on  this  fide.  Both  the  Confuls  (for  Me- 
tellus  at  leaft  was  not  againft  it)  all  tfie  Prsetors,  ex- 
cept the  brother  of  Clodius,  eight  of  the  Tribunes  of 
the  People,  protedled  the  caufe  of  Cicero.  So  great 
an  authority,  fupported  by  the  courage  and  party  of 
Milo,  made  itfeif  at  length  refpefted  by  thofe  who 
had  at  firft  made  an  oppofition  to  it :  And  Lentulus, 
by  virtue  of  a  Senatufconfultum,  which  nobody  had 
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A.R.695.  dared  to  oppofe,  fent  circular  letters  through  all  Italy, 

57.  '   ^^  invite  thofe  who  had  any  regard  for  the  fafety  or 

the  State  to  come  to  Rome,  to  concur  in  the  re-efta- 

Pro  Sext.  blilhment  of  Cicero  :  A  procedure  without  example, 

a.  ia8.      jjQt-  Qj^jy  fQj.  ^}^e  interefts  of  a  private  man,  but  even 

in  the  common  dangers  of  the  whole  Republic. 
Pro  Sext.  The  news  of  this  Senatufconfultum  "^  being  im- 
»i«,  117.  mediately  carried  to  a  fpedtacle  of  the  gladiators, 
where  there  happened  to  be  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple, it  was  received  with  inexpreflible  tranfports  of 
joy.  Every  Senator  who  came  to  this  fpedtacle  at  his 
coming  from  the  Senate  was  applauded ;  but  when 
the  Conful  himfelf,  who  gave  the  games,  arrived  there, 
and  had  taken  his  place,  all  the  Senators  rofe ;  and 
ftretching  out  their  arms  towards  him,  teftified  their 
joy  and  their  acknowledgment  by  tears,  which  plainly 
made  it  appear  how  dear  Cicero  was  to  the  Roman 
People. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Conful  and  the  Senate, 
there  were  both  in  Rome  and  all  Italy  incredible 
movements  in  favour  of  Cicero.  Every  one  was  wil- 
ling, according  to  the  example  fet  them  by  the  firft 
aflembly  of  the  State,  to  Ihew  their  zeal  for  the  re- 
cftablilhment  of  fo  illuftrious  a  profcript.  In  Rome, 
and  round  about  it,  the  Roman  Knights,  all  the  So- 
cieties interefted  in  the  revenues,  the  order  of  No- 
taries, even  all  the  trading  Companies,  and  all  Com- 
munities of  inhabitants  in  the  neighbouring  country 
towns,  affembled,  and  formed  decrees  honourable  to 
Cicero.  The  feveral  people  of  Italy  did  the  fame. 
*  Pompey  himfelf  gave  the  fignal  to  all  the  municipal 
towns,  and  to  all  the  colonies ;  for  being  adually 
the  firft  Magiftrate  of  Capua,  he  caufed  a  new  decree 
to  be  made  by  this  colony,  which  ferved  for  a  model 
to  all  the  reft.  After  which  he  was  zealous  enough 
to  go  into  fereral  of  tliefe  towns,  and  encourage  the  in- 
habitants to  follow  the  example  he  had  fet  them, 

*  I  fuppofe  that  this  Senatufconfultum  was  that  made  ia  the  temple 
♦f  Honour  aod  Virtue  built  by  Mariws, 
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lent  a  prodigious  multitude  of  citizens  from  all  parts  "^"^'  ^' 


to  Rome. 

Lentulus  feeing  himfelf  fo  powerfully  fupported, 
convocated  a  celebrated  and  numerous  affembly  of  the 
Senate  in  the  Capitol.  It  was  there  that  the  Conful 
Metellus  Nepos  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  the  caufe  of  Cicero.  P.  Servilius  Ifauricus, 
a  refpedable  old  man,  a  former  Conful  and  Cenfor, 
adorned  with  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  father  of 
a  Conful,  addreJTed  himfelf  to  him  in  a  moving  and 
pathetic  exhortation.  He  recalled  to  mind  the  at- 
tachment that  the  Metelli  had  always  had  to  the  max- 
ims of  the  Ariftocracy,  and  to  the  authority  of  the 
Senate :  He  cited  to  him  his  own  brother,  Q\_  Metel- 
lus Celer,  who  died  two  years  before,  and  who  made 
it  a  law  with  him  to  oppofe  Clodius  in  every  thing  : 
He  put  him  in  mind  of  Q^  Metellus  Numidicus,  the 
honour  of  their  family,  banilhed  like  Cicero,  and 
like  him  regretted  by  the  whole  city.  In  Hiort,  he 
fpoke  with  To  much  force,  that  the  Conful  could  not 
refrain  from  tears,  no  equivocal  proof  of  a  fmcere 
reconciliation  :  And  in  fad,  he  no  longer  contented 
himfelf  with  not  only  not  refilling  his  Collegue,  bu£ 
fupported,  and  feconded  him  in  every  ftep  he  took. 

The  affembly  was  compofed  of  four  hundred  and 
feventeen  Senators.  Among  fo  great  a  number  of 
voters,  Clodius  found  his  voice  alone  the  only  one 
againft  Cicero.  It  was  therefore  refolved  that  Cicero 
fliould  be  recalled,  and  that,  to  this  end,  the  Confuls 
and  other  Magiftrates,  by  the  authority -of  the  Senate, 
fhould  immediately  make  the  proportion  to  the  People 
aflembled  by  Centuries. 

The  next  day  the  Conful  Lentulus  laid  before  the 
People  what  had  pafTed  in  the  Senate ;  and  Pompey 
joining  with  him,  made  a  fpeech,  wherein  he  exprelTed 
himfelf  in  a  manner  highly  honouring  Cicero,  and  in 
terms  which  fhewed  the  mod  lively  and  tender  friend- 
ihip.  He  treated  him  as  the  "  Saviour  of  the  State," 
and  faid,  as  the  public  fafety  operated  by  him,  it  could 

not 
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A,  R.  695.  not  fubfifl  but  with  him.     He  did  not  only  employ  ex- 
Ant,  c.   hortations  and  couniels,  but  added  prayers  and  fup- 
plications,    as  interefting  for  Cicero,    as  if  they  had 
been  for  a  brother  or  a  father. 

The  Senate  made  haile  to  come  to  a  conclufion  5 
and  for  that  purpofe  made  a  preparatory  decree,  con- 
taining feveral  articles,  all  more  favourable  one  than 
the  other  to  a  caufe,  which  became  manifeftly  the 
caufe  of  the  Commonwealth.  •  He  forbade  all  per- 
fons  whatfoever  to  bring  any  obftacles  to  the  re-ella- 
blifhment  of  Cicero,  declaring,  that  whoever  did  any 
thing  to  prevent  it,  would  offend  the  Senate,  and 
muft  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  Republic^ 
to  the  fafety  of  good  men,  and  tlie  union  of  the  citi- 
zens. He  even-  ordered,  that  if  the  cavilling  of  ill- 
difpofed  perfons  Ihould  too  much  retard  the  decifion^ 
Cicero  might  return  without  needing  any  other  for- 
mality. He  ordered  thanks  to  be  given  to  thofe  who 
came  from  the  feveral  towns  in  Italy  to  Rome,  in- 
viting them  farther  to  carry  the  fame  zeal  to ,  the  fo- 
lemn  aflembly  of  the  People,  where  the  affair  was  to 
be  finally  determined. 

At  length  the  great  day  arrived,  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  fo  much  defire,  and  many  negotiations  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  Frotedors  of  the  caufe  of 
Cicero  had  judged,  with  great  reafon,  that  the  higheft 
degree  of  ^authority  ought  to  be  given  to  the  law  by 
which  he  was  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  take  away 
from  his  enemies  for  ever  the  pretence  of  doing  any 
thing  againft  it.  Thus,  whereas  he  had  been  ba- 
nifhed  only  by  a  Tribunitian  law,  carried  in  that  fort 
of  affembiy  called  Comitia  by  Tribes,  which  compre- 
hended only  the  Plebeians,  and  where  a  Tribune  pre- 
fided,  this  was  an  affembiy  by  Centuries,  that  was  ap- 
pointed to  order  his  re-eftablifhment  •,  a  kind  of  af" 
fembly  the  more  auguft,  and  which  fully  reprefented 
every  order  in  the  Nation.  Both  Confuls,  feven  Prae- 
tors, and  eight  Tribunes  of  the  People,  propofed  or 
fupported  the  law.  Lentuius  and  Fompey  made 
fpeeches  filled  with  the  juil  praifes  of  Cicero,  with 
4  exhor- 
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^•xhortations  to  the  People,  and  prayers.  All  theA.R.69rj 
diftinguiflied  members  of  the  Senate,  the  antient  ^"/;  *"* 
Confuls,  and  antient  Prstors,  appeared  upon  the 
Tribunal  of  Harahgues,  and  fpoke  the  fame  lan- 
guage. Clodius  alone  raifed  his  vqice  againft  the 
unanimous  vows  of  all  orders  and  all  the  citizens,  and 
was  not  heard  but  with  an  indignation  that  could  not 
be  very  pleaiing  to  him. 

The  affembly  was  the  moft  numerous  that  ever  had 
been  feen.  Ail  the  People,  all  Italy  was  prefent  in 
it.  No  one  thought  he  could  be  difpenfed  with, 
through  age  or  infirmities,  in  not  coming  to  teftify 
his  zeal  for  his  country,  by  voting  for  the  return  of 
him,  who  had  been  the  prcferver  of  it.  There  was 
no  variety  in  the  fufFra'ges  ;  all  with  one  common  voice 
authorized  the  law,  Jlnd  Cicero  *  had  reafon  to  fay,  in 
extolling  the  circumltances  of'  this  day,  fo  glorious 
to  him,  that  Lentulus  had  not  fimply  brought  him 
back  to  his  country,  but  had  made  him  re-enter  in 
pomp,  and  in  a  triumphal  car.  The  law  was  brought 
in  and  received  on  the  4th  of  Auguft.  Thus  the 
continuance  of  Cicero's  exile,  who  went  out  of  Rome  cic.  ad 
in  the  beginning  of  April  the  year  before,  was  fix- ^.ttiv.  i, 
teen  months. 

He  had  already  fome  time  approached  nearer  to  ck.  ad 
Italy;  from   the  end  of  the  pT-eceding  year  Thefia- Art.  iii, 
lonica  had  ceafed  to   appear  a  fafe  afylum  to  him.  ^  ^^' 
This  town  depended  on  the  government  of  Macedo- 
nia, of  which  Pifo   his   enemy  was   immediately  to. 
take  pofiefiion  ;  and  the  report  of  the  near  arrival  of 
the  troops   that  this  new  Governor  had  fent  before 
him,  determined  Cicero  to  feek  elfev/here  a  retreat. 
Atticus,   who  v/as   then  at   his  efi:ate  in  Epirus,  in-  ' 
^vited  him  to  come   and  join  him.     Cicero  preferred 
Dyrrachium,  where  he  lliould  be  nearer  to  hear  news 
from  Rome,  and  of  which  place  the  inhabitants   had 

*  Itaque  P.  Lentuli  beneficio  excellent!  atque  divino,  rion  rcdii6li 
fiimus  in  patriam,  ficut  ncnnulli  clarinimi  cives,  fed  eq\us  inligail.us 
&  curru  aurato  reportati.     Poll  red.  in  Sen.  n.  28, 
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A.  R.  695.  already  Ihewn  him  much  afFedion.  He  arrived  therer 
on  the  25th  of  November,  and  pafled  above  eight 
months  there,  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  4th  of  Auguft 
following,  which  was  the  fame  day  that  the  law  for 
his  being  recalled  was  authorized  by  the  fufFrages  of 
all  the  People.  That  day  he  embarked  at  Dyrra- 
chium,  and  landed  the  next  at  Brundufium,  where 
he  found  his  dear  daughter  Tullia.  Three  days  after 
he  received,  by  a  letter  from  his  brother,  the  news 
of  the  law  that  re-eftablifhed  him,  and  this  was  the 
occafion  of  an  univerfal  joy  to  the  whole  city  of 
Brundufium. 
Poft  red.  His  return  to  Rome  was  triumphant,  and  Plutarch 
in  Sen.  obferves,  that  Cicero  has  not  exaggerated,  in  faying 
that  all  Italy  had  in  fome  fort  brought  him  back  again 
into  the  bofom  of  his  country  upon  their  fhoulders. 
But  the  better  to  conceive  the  glory  of  this  return, 
let  us  fee  the  circumftantial  defcription  which  our 
Orator  himfelf  gives  of  it.  I  am  going  to  relate  it 
in  his  own  words.  "  All  *  the  road,  fays  he,  from 
Brundufium  to  Rome,  was  bordered  by  a  continued 
croud  of  the  feveral  people  of  Italy,  for  there  was 
not  any  canton,  nor  any  town  in  it  that  did  not  fend 
deputations  to  congratulate  me.  What  lliall  I  fay  o£ 
the  mariner  in  which  I  was  received  in  each  place  ; 
l;ow,  both  from  the  tov/ns  and  the  country,  the  fa- 
thers of  families  with  their  wives  and  their  children, 
either  went  out  before  me  or  came  to  me  in  my  way 
to  teftify  their  joy  •,  how  many   holidays  were  cele- 

*  Mens  reditus  is  fuit,  ut  a  Brundufio  ufque  Romam  agmen  perpe- 
tuuin  totius  Italicc  viderem.  Neque  enim.  i-egio  fuit  ulla,  neque  mu- 
nicipium,  neque  prasfeftura,  aut  colonia,  ex  qua  non  publice  ad  me 
venerint  gratulatum.  Quid  dicam  adventus  meos  ?  quid  effufiones 
hominum  ex  oppidis  ?  quid  concurfum  ex  agris  patrum  familias  cum. 
conjugibus  ac  liberis  ?  quid  eos  dies,  qui  quafi  deorum  immortalium 
fefti  &  folennes,  funt  adventu  meo  redituque  celebrati  ?  Unus  ille  dies 
niihi  quidem  immortalitatis  inftar  fuit,  quum  fcnatum  egreflum  vidi 
populumque  Ronianum  univerfum  j  quum  mihi  ipfa  Roma  prope  con- 
vulfa  fedibus  fuis,  ad  compleftendum  confervatorem  fuum  procedere 
vifa  eft :  quae  me  ita  accepit,  ut  non  modo  omnium  generum,  astatum, 
ordinum,  omnes  viri  ac  mulieres,  omnis  fortune  ac  loci,  fed  etiam 
masnia  ipfa  viderentur,  ac  te<5la  uibis,  ^  templa  Lxtari.    In  Pif.  51, 

bra  ted 
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brated  on  my  account,  with  as  much  chearfulnefs  and  A.r.  6^5. 
pompi  as  thofe  which  are  confecrated  to  the  honour      ^^'  ^' 


57. 


of  the  immortal  Gods  ?  But  the  day  efpecially  in 
which  I  re-entered  Rome,  that  day  alone  is  worth  an 
immortality  to  me.  I  faw  the  Senate  and  the  whole 
People  come  out  of  the  gates  to  receive  me,  and 
Rome  herfelf  almoft  fhaking  on  her  foundations, 
feemed  to  advance  to  embrace  her  preferver.  It 
might  be  faid,  that  not  only  the  men  and  women  of 
all  ages,  all  orders,  and  all  conditions ;  but  the  very- 
walls,  the  houfes  and  the  temples,  conceived  tranfports 
of  joy  on  feeing  me." 

Among  this  innumerable  croud  of  great  and  fmall> 
there  were  only  to  be  excepted  the  declared  enemies 
of  Cicero ;  I  fay  declared,  for  CralTus,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  former  bickerings,  mixt  himfelf  with  the  reft, 
engaged  to  take  this  ftep  by  his  fon,  of  whom  I  have 
fpoke  elfewhere. 

When  Cicero  arrived  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the  flairs  CIc.  ad 
of  the  neighbouring  temples  were  filled  with  an  infi.- '^"•'^'•3° 
nite  number  of  People,  who,  as  foon  as  they  per- 
ceived him,  clapped  their  hands,  and  made  the  place 
ring  with  their  cries  of  joy  and  felicitation.  All  this 
multitude  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Capitol, 
where  he  went  in  the  firft  place  to  pay  thofe  duties 
which  religion  prefcribed  to  him.  After  which  he  was 
conduced  back,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  houfe 
where  he  was  to  lodge.  The  next  day,  which  was 
the  5th  of  September,  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
Senate,  in  a  fpeech  which  we  have,  and  in  which  he 
did  not  content  himfelf  with  paying  his  compliments 
to  the  AfTembly  in  general,  but  named  one  after  ano- 
ther all  the  Magiftrates  his  benefadors,  and  among  the 
private  men  Pompey  alone.  He  thus  fulfilled  the 
laws  of  gratitude,  which  v/as  one  of  his  favorite  virtues, 
and  obferving  in  this  the  mofl  agreeable  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  Deity,  and  afterwards  acquitting  him- 
felf towards  man. 

Such  was  the  return  of  Cicero,  the   fplcndor  of 
-which  was  fo  great,  that  it  gave  him  reafon  to  fay, 

L  2        "  that 
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A.R.69S.*  that  had  he  confidered  only  his  glory,  he  ought  not 
Ant.  c.  ^^  ^^^g  refifted  the  violences  of  Clodius,  but  to  have 
fought  and  purchafed  them. 

There  was  one  thing  yet  wanting  to  make  his  re- 
eftabliihment  compleat :  that  was  to  re-enter  into  the 
poflefTion  of  his  houfe,  and  to  fee  it  rebuilt.     It  muft 
be  remembered  here  what  I  have  faid  of  the  ingenious 
malice  of  Clodius,  who  was  willing  both  to  difgrace 
Cicero  by  confounding  the  fite  of  his  houfe  with  that 
of  M.  Fulvius,  an  enemy  of  the  public,  and  by  taking 
from  him  all  hopes  of  ever  recovering  it,  by  confe- 
crating  it  to  religion  in  a  pretended  dedication  to  the 
Goddefs  of  Liberty,     It  is  eafy  to  guefs  what  were  the 
fentiments  of  Cicero  on  the  account.     "  If  -f-  not 
only  they  do  not  reftore   me  my  houfe,  fays  he  in  a 
pleading   that  he  made  to  reclaim   it,  but  that    it 
fhould  be  found  to  be  changed,  at  the  very  inftant 
that  my  enemy  gloried  in  my  afflidion,  in  his  own 
crimes  and  in  the  public  calamity  \  in  fuch  cafe,  who 
can  doubt  but  my  return  would  be  an  eternal  punifli- 
ment  to  me  ?  My  houfe  is  in   the  moil  frequented 
quarter  of  Rome,  expofed  to  the  view  of  all  the  citi- 
zens.    If  they  will  preferve  that  wretched   building 
there,  which  bears  the  infcription  of  the  name  of  an 
enemy,  and  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  but  as  its  fepulchre  -,  I  muft  retire 
to  any  other  part  of"the  world,  rather  than  inhabit  a 
place,  where  1  Ihall  have  before  my  eyes  the  trophies 
of  a  vidory  gained  over  the  Commonwealth  and  my 
felf." 
Cellar.        The  dedication  only  made  all  the  difficulty.     For 
Kefp.        the  law  which  ordered  the  recall  of  Cicero,  re-efta- 


n.  II. 


*  Ut  tua  mihi  confcelerata  ilia  vis  non  modo  non  pulfanda,  fed 
ctiam  emenda  fniffe  videatur.     Pro  Dom.  n.  75, 

f  Sin  mea  domus  non  modo  mihi  non  redditur,  fed  etiam  monu- 
mentum  prccbet  inimico  doloris  mei,  fceleris  fui,  pnblicse  calamitatis  : 
quis  erit,  qui  hunc  reditum  potlns^  qiiam  pcenam  fempiternam  pu- 
tet  ?  In  confpcftu  pra:terea  totius  eft  urbis  domus  mea,  Pontifices  :  \a 
qua  fi  manet  illud  non  monuraentum  urbis,  fed  fepulchrum,  inimico 
nomine  infcriptum  ;  demigrandum  potius  aliquo  eft,  quam  habitan- 
dum  in  ea  urbe,  in  qua  tropiijea  &  de  me,  &  de  Kepublicii  videam  con- 
ftituta.    Pro  Pomo,  100, 

blifhed 
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blifhed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights,  and  all  A..R.  695. 
his  POods  :  but  that  which  had  been  once  confecrated      '^''  ^* 
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to  the  Gods  could  never  more  be  taken  away  for  pro- 
fane ufes  ;  therefore  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  re- 
enter his  houfe,  it  was  neceffary,  that  the  Pontiffs 
fhould  determine  whether  the  coniecration  that  had 
been  made  was  valid  or  not. 

This  queftion  was  pleaded  before  the  College  of 
Pontiffs  between  Cicero  and  Clodius,  on  the  laft  day 
of  September.  Our  Orator  difplayed  all  the  force 
of  his  eloquence,  on  a  fubjedl  v/hich  interefted  him 
fo  nearly ;  and  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  it.  The  Pontiffs  declared,  that  if  the  perfon, 
who  pretended  to  make  the  dedication,  had  not  been 
nominally  charged  with  this  com  million  by  the  People, 
Cicero  might  be  reftored  to  the  foil  that  belonged  to 
him.  All  the  world  looked  upon  this  judgment  as 
giving  the  caufe  to  Cicero  -,  for  nothing  was  more 
certain  than  that  the  dedication  was  made  without  any 
order  from  the  People.  Neverthelefs  Clodius,  always 
impudent  to  the  lafl  degree,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  People  on  the  fpot,  by  his  brother  Ap- 
pius,  who  was  Prastor,  and  gave  out  in  a  wild  ha- 
rangue, that  the  Pontiffs  had  determined  in  his  favour, 
and  that  Cicero  would  repoffefs  himfelf  of  his  houfe 
by  force. 

He  impofed  upon  no  body ;  but  the  Senate  being 
affembled  the  next  day,  the  firfl  of  O6lober,  took 
from  him  all  pretence  to  his  ridiculous  triumph.  All 
the  Pontiffs  who  were  Senators,  were  prefent,  and 
Cn.  Lentulus  Marcellinus,  Conful  eleft,  and  the  firll 
who  delivered  his  opinion,  allied  them  before  all  the 
motives  of  their  judgment.  M.  Lucullus  anfwered 
in  the  name  and  by  the  confent  of  all  his  Collegues, 
that  it  was  for  the  Pontiffs  to  decide  as  to  what  re- 
garded religion,  and  for  the  Senate  with  refpecl  to 
the  law  they  had  made  for  deftroying  the  houfe  in 
dilpute.  That  as  Pontiffs  they  had  pronounced  thenir 
felves  on  the  rights  of  religion,  and  as  Senators  they 
were  going  to  do  it  upon  the  law.  Himfelf,  his  Coir 
L  3  legues. 
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A^R.  695.  legues,  and  all  the  other  Senators  declared  themfelves 
^„^  '   in  favour  of  the  caufe  of  Cicero.     Clodius,  who  faw 
what  turn   the  affair  was  likely  to  take,  was  willing 
to  prevent  the  conclufion  of  it  by  fpeaking  all  the 
reft  of  the  day.     But  at  length  the  indignation  of  all 
the  Afiembly,  and  the  noife  that  was  raifed,   obliged 
him  to  hold  his  tongue.     The  Tribune  Atilius  Gavi- 
anus  came  to  the  fupport  of  Clodius,  and  oppofed 
the  decree,  which  of  confequence  could  not  be  made 
that  day.     But  the  uneafinels  of  men's  minds  was  fo 
Cic.  in      great,  that  Atilius  dared  not  perfift  the  next  day.  The 
i'if.  u.  52.  Senatufconfuitum  was  prepared,  and  it  was   faid  that 
the  houfes  of  Cicero  in  town  and  country  fhould   be 
rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  the  Commonwealth  •,  an  ho- 
nour that  had  never  been  done  to  any  other  citizen. 
It  was  alfo  ordered  that  the  Portico  of  Catulus  fhould 
be  rcftored  according  to  the  former  plan,  and  fuch 
as  it  was  before  Clodius  had  united  a  part  of  Cice- 
ro's houfe  to  it ;  infomuch  that  the  name  and  the 
work  of  that  madmian  might  entirely  difappear. 

When  Cicero  fays  that  his  houfes  were  rebuilt  at 
the  expence  of  the  public  •,  this  requires  fome  expla- 
nation, and  means  only  that  there  was  money  afTign- 
ed  to  him  out  of  the  Treafury  for  that  purpofe.  And 
that  they  might  proceed  therein  with  juflice,  an  efti- 
mate  was  made  of  his  houfes  :  and  that  in  Rome  was 
valued  at  two  millions  of  fefterces,  that  is  to  fay, 
about  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  fterling. 
Cicero  feems  to  be  fatisfied  on  this  article  :  but  he 
complains  to  Atticus,  that  thofe  at  Tufculum  and 
Formia  ware  fordidly  rated,  and  much  beneath  their 
3T75  1-  real  value,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firfl  at  five  hundred 
ftcriing.  tiioufand  fefterces ;  the  other  at  two  hundred  and 
Jos! fieri,  fifty  thoufand  :  which  he  attributes  to  the  intrigues 
of  thofe  who  envied  him.  "  Thole  who  before  had 
dipt  my  wings,  were  ferry,  "^  fays  he  agreeably,  to 
fee  my  feathers  grow  again  -,  but  for  all  that,  I  flatter 
niyft'lf  they  will  not  grow  the  lefs." 

*  Idem  illi  qui  mihi  pennas  incirferant,  nolunt  eafdem  renafti:  fed, 
l^it  fptro,  jam  fe}ialcu;itur.    Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  x.  v 
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It  is  true  that  gratitude,  the  eno-ao-ements  he  had^.  R,  693,. 
■entered  into,  and  laftly,  interefl  and  policy,  had  lb  *  ' 
Uridlly  united  Cicero  to  Pompey,  that  it  is  not  very  cic.  pro 
furprizing  that  the  rigid  republicans  fhould  be  difla-  2-°id\t. 
tisfied  and  alarmed.  All  this  happening,  it  had  awak.-iv,  1/ 
ened  their  difquietudes.  Bread  was  very  dear  in 
Rome,  and  they  were  afraid  of  a  famine  there.  This 
fear  was  the  occafion  of  the  multitude's  mutinying  fo 
far  as  to  attack,  and  being  ready  to  force  the  houfe 
of  the  Prsetor  L.  Cecilius,  who  gave  the  Apoiiina- 
rian  games.  This  movement  and  feveral  others  like 
it,  were  originally  owing  to  the  difcontents  of  the 
People  themfelves ;  but  Clodius  had  greatly  added 
his  own  to  them ;  and  always  ready  to  excite  fedi- 
tions,  he  fcarce  ever  failed  to  increafe  the  fire  when 
he  once  found  it  lighted  up.  At  his  inftigation  the 
populace  laid  hold  on  Cicero  •,  and,  as  foon  as  he  en- 
tered Rom.e,  troops  of  the  feditious  demanded  bread 
of  him,  as  if  it  depended  upon  him  to  give  it  them. 
The  good  citizens  thought  alfo  it  would  be  proper 
for  him  to  concern  himfelf  in  the  affair,  in  order  to 
take  away  the  fuperintendance  of  provifions  from  fuch 
a  wretch  as  Sex,  Clodius,  to  whom  Clodius  had  given 
it  in  his  Tribunefhip,  and  to  transfer  it  to  Pompey^ 
who,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  the  refource  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  all  cafes  of  difficulty  and  import- 
ance. 

The  Senate  affembled  in  the  Capitol  to  deliberate 
on  means  to  remedy  this  evil.     The  tumult  was  fo 
great,  and  the  populace  fo   furious,  that  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  Confulars  dared  not  come   to  the  Senate. 
There  were  but  three  found  there,  Cicero,  MefTala, 
and  Afranius.     Cicero  propofed   to  engage  Pompey 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  fuperintendance  of  provi- 
fions, and  that  the  Sena'ufconfultum  they  fhould  make 
thereon  fhould  be  fupported  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
people.     This  advice  being  followed,  Cicero  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  the  People  immediately.     The  next 
day  the  Senate  being  affembled  in  a  great  number,  no 
«ne  of  the  Confulars  was  mifTing  ;  and  they  all  agreed 
JU  4  t^ 
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A.  R.  695.  to  allow  to  Pompey  whatever  he  ought  to  demand- 

Ij.  '  He  would  have  fifteen  Lieutenant-Generals,  at  the 

head  of  whom  he  placed  Cicero,  as  he  was  becoming 

in  every  thing  another  felf  with  him.     Thefe  were  his 

terms. 

He  thought  of  nothing  more  but  the  law  that  he 
was  to  propofe  to  the  People.  Here  we  fhall  fee  the 
artful  ambition  of  Pompey.  The  Confuls  prepared 
the  fcheme  of  a  law,  which  gave  him  the  general  and 
fupreme  fuperintendance  of  provifions  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Empire  for  five  years.  This  was 
enough.  But  a  Tribune  of  the  People,  named  Mef- 
fius,  prefented  another  fcheme,  which  added  to  that 
of  the  Confuls  the  free  and  abfolute  difpofition  of  the 
finances  and  public  treafure  •,  a  fleet  and  an  army ; 
and,  in  fome  of  the  Provinces  where  Pompey  was  to 
o-o,  an  authority  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Proprastors 
or  Proconfuls  who  governed  them.  "  Our  Confular 
law,  fays  Cicero,  feemed  but  modeft,  that  of  Mef- 
fius  was  infupportable  -,  Pompey  laid  that  he  defired 
ours,  and  his  friends  fupported  that  of  the  Tribune." 
Cicero  does  not  tell  us  which  of  the  two  laws  palled  : 
but  Dio,  in  comparing  the  command  that  was  given 
4:0  Pompey  on  this  occafion  with  that  with  which  he 
was  invefted  in  the  Pirates  war,  gives  us  reafon  to 
believe,  that  it  was  that  of  Meflius,  which  was  car- 
ried, agreeable  to  the  fecret  wifhes  of  Pompey.  His 
power  ^  after  his  return  from  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates  diminiihed,  and  began  to  languifli  through  inac- 
tion. He  found  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  refume  his 
former  vigour  by  the  means  of  this  new  command, 
which  fubmitted  to  his  authority  the  ports,  the  mar- 
kets, the  fale  of  grain,  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  that 
depended  on  navigation  and  labour. 
Cic.  pro  As  Cicero  was  the  firft  promoter  of  this  affair,  it 
Domo,27j excited  againft  him  the  complaints  and  murmurings 
^^'  of  a  part  of  the  zealous  defenders  of  liberty.     '*  To 

•  "Clrfftp  IK  KumBvfAia.1  dvrS  /uu'iputvo/^.mv  ih  cTcva/-'-'!'  «V,Xh  yiSf  jraA/v  «vix^«t 
ilfUfSyxii  H,  eitctMCif7(ii>    PtuT,  Pomp, 

whom 
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whom  would  Cicero  do  this  ?  faid  they.  Is  he  igno-  A.R.  695. 
rant  of  the  credit  and  efteem  he  enjoys  ;  what  fervices  ^"^*  ^* 
he  has  done  his  country  ;  with  what  fplendor  and  glory 
he  was  re-eftablifhed  ?  Why  mufl  he  do  fuch  honour 
to  the  man  by  whom  he  was  abandoned  ?"  Cicero  an- 
fwered  thefe  reproaches  with  freedom,  not  difagreeing 
with  them  in  the  wrongs  that  Pompey  had  done  him, 
but  ftill  protefting  that  he  would  never  quit  his  alli- 
ance with  him.  "  Let  them  ceafe,  faid  he,  to  en- 
deavour to  weaken  my  condition  after  my  re-efta- 
blifhment  by  the  fame  methods  which  they  took  to 
overthrow  me.  They  have  fown  the  feeds  of  divifion 
between  Pompey  and  me,  which  they  fhall  never  do 
again.  I  know  that  I  have  been  not  only  abandoned, 
but  given  up.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  any  thing  that 
was  done  to  deftroy  me  ;  I  fay  no  more  of  it :  but  it 
would  be  ingratitude  not  to  fay,  that  I  think  myfelf 
indebted  in  a  great  meafure  to  Pompey  for  my  re- 
turn ;  and  that  if  the  chiefs  of  the  Senate  equalled 
him  in  their  zeal,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among 
them  all  by  his  power,  by  his  efforts,  by  his  prayers, 
and  laftly,  by  the  dangers  he  expofed  himfelf  to  in  my 
caufe." 

As  to  the  reft,  there  was  no  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied 
with  the  fuperintendance  of  provifions  being  intrufted 
to  Pompey.     He  acquitted  himfelf  in  this  employ- 
ment, as  in  all  others,  to  the  fatisfadlion  and  advan- 
tage of  the  Commonwealth.     There  had  really  been  d^.  pro 
a  great  dearth  in  fome  of  the  Provinces  from  whence  Domo,  n. 
Rome  drew  her  fubfiftence ;  in  others  the  fcarcity  was  "* 
owing  to  a  bad  adminiftration  -,  corn  had  been  fent  to 
other  places  in  hopes  of  a  better  fale  ;  or  locked  up 
on  the  firft  apprehenfion  of  its  growing  dear.  Pompey  PJut. 
fent  his  Lieutenants  and  his  friends  to  all  parts  ;  and  ^°"™P' 
took  upon  himfelf  the  care  of  vifiting  the  three  gra- 
naries of   Italy,    Sicily,    Sardinia,    and  the  coaft  of 
Africa.     He  gathered  together  there  a  great  quan- 
tity of  provifions ;  and  fhewed  fo  much  ardour  and 
aftivity  to  bring  fuccour  to  Rome,  that  when  he  was 
ready  to  retyrn  thither  with  his  foldiers,  the  wind  be- 
ing 
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A.R.  695'ing  very  high  and  threatening  a  ftorm,  infomucll 
Ant.c.  that  the  Pilots  made  a  difficulty  to  put  off,  he  em- 
^^'  barked  the  firft,  and  ordered  them  to  weigh  anchor, 
faying,  "  There  is  a  neceffity  for  us  to  put  to  fea, 
but  it  is  not  neceflary  to  live."  His  courage  fuc- 
ceeded,  he  made  a  happy  voyage,  and  by  the  good 
orders  he  knew  how  to  give,  the  markets  were  flocked 
with  corn,  and  the  fea  covered  with  veflels.  The  plenty 
was  fuch,  that  like  a  fruitful  fource,  fays  Plutarch, 
there  was  not  only  a  fufficient  fupply  for  the  city,  but 
it  fpread  itfelf  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
about. 

It  was  not  fo  eafy  to  re-eftablifh  quiet  in  Rome, 
as  it  was  to  bring  back  plenty.  The  fame  confufion, 
and  the  fame  troubles  continued  to  reign  there,  and 
Cic.  ad  Clodius  was  always  the  author  of  them.  I  have  faid, 
•^"•iv- 3- that  he  was  accufed  by  Milo  of  violences,  and  at- 
tempts againft  the  public  tranquillity.  The  ordi- 
nances of  the  Magiftrates  who  favoured  him,  had 
only  fufpended,  but  not  quafhed,  the  proceedings. 
Milo  would  not  give  up  the  point  •  and  Clodius  had 
no  way  to  elcape  but  by  getting  himfelf  chofen  i^dile. 
The  yfediiefhip  once  gained  would  ferve  him  for  a 
fafeguard.  For  the  fame  reafon,  Milo  omitted  no- 
thing to  prevent  his  being  named  to  it :  and  as  often 
as  the  Conful  Metellus  went  about  to  hold  the  Af- 
fembly  for  proceeding  to  the  eleftion  of  ^diles, 
Milo  flopped  him,  by  giving  notice  of  fome  bad 
omen,  which  broke  up  the  AfTembly  for  that  day. 
Clodius,  drove  to  extremes,  became  more  and  more 
furious,  and  fometimes  was  angry  with  Milo  himfelf, 
and  fometimes  with  Cicero. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  a  body  of  armed  men, 
fent  by  him,  drove  away  the  artificers  who  were  at 
work  on  the  foundation  of  Cicero's  houfe  •,  they  af- 
terwards overthrew  the  Portico  of  Catulus,  which 
the  Confuls,  authorized  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  had 
ordered  to  be  reflored  :  Laflly,  they  attacked  the 
houfe  of  Cicero's  brother,  and  after  they  had  broke 
the   doors    and   windows    with  flones,   they  fet  fire 
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to  it,  by  order  of  Clodius,    in  view  of  the  whole  A. R.  695. 

city.  '^'■.'=- 

On  the  nth  of  November,  was  a  new  fcene  of 
Clodius's  fury  againft  the  perfon  of  Cicero  himfelf. 
When  this  laft  was  coming  down  the  ftreet,  called 
the  Sacra  Via,  he  found  himfelf  alTaulted,  on  a  fud- 
den,  by  the  party  of  his  enemy.  Dreadful  cries  and 
threatenings,  a  fhower  of  ftones,  fticks  and  fwords, 
all  proclaimed  his  extreme  danger.  Cicero  retired 
into  the  porch  of  a  neighbouring  houfe,  and,  as  he 
was  well  accompanied,  his  people  fupported  the  fieo'e 
with  fuch  an  advantage,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
have  Hain  Clodius.  But  ^  fays  he,  "  Chirurgical 
operations  no  longer  pleafed  me  ;  a  regimen  and  foft 
remedies,  were  all  I  wanted."  He  was  fo  much  averfc 
from  fhedding  the  blood  of  illuflrious  citizens,  al- 
though it  was  of  knaves,  that  he  would  not  try  the 
fame  fortune. 

Clodius  was  not  weary.  The  next  day,  the  12th  of 
November,  he  came  in  broad  day-light,  an  hour  be- 
fore noon,  to  attack  one  of  the  houfes,  of  Milo  with 
men  armed  with  fwords  and  bucklers.  Others  car- 
ried lighted  torches  to  fet  fire  to  it.  He  took  for  his 
camp  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  belonged 
to  P.  Sylla,  defended  feme  years  before  by  Cicero. 
He  was  repulfed :  feveral  of  his  attendants  were  killed 
on  the  fpot :  but  for  himfelf,  he  took  care  of  his  own 
fafety. 

Was  Rome  in  this  condition  a  city,  or  a  field  of 
battle  f  The  brutal  lives  of  the  firfl  men,  fuch  as  the 
Poets  defcribe  them,  before  the  eftablilhment  of  laws 
and  focieties,  was  there  ever  any  thing  in  them  more 
favage  ?  As  I  have  already  obferved,  a  liberty,  which 
produced  fuch  excelTes,  muft  foon  come  to  an  end, 
and  give  way  to  monarchical  power. 

The  authority  of  the  Senate  could  do  nothing 
againft  fuch   horrible   diforders.     They   were  often 

*  Sed  eg©  diaeta  curari  incipio  j  chirurgiee  jam  taedet.    Cic.  ad 
Att.  iv.  3, 

jncn- 
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A.  R.  695.  mentioned  in.  the  meetings  of  that  auguft  Affembly ; 
^^^- ^'  and  Marcellinus,  the  Conful  eled,  always  fpoke 
cic.  ibid,  thereon  with  vigour.  He  would  have  it,  that  the 
&  ^J  Q^  new  violences  committed  by  Clodius  Vv^ere  comprifed 
in  the  accufation  intended  againil  him  ;  and  that 
Judges  fliould  be  named  to  decide  that  affair,  before 
they  proceeded  to  the  eledion  of  iEdiles.  All  the 
fruits  of  the  efforts  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  Milo, 
was  to  keep  off  the  nomination  of  Clodius  for  a  while  : 
Dio,  L.  but  at  length  he  carried  it,  and  being  chofe  Mdile, 
xxxix.  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  infult  his  accufer. 
Flut.Luc.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  famous  Lucullus 
died,  in  a  manner  deplorable  in  fo  great  a  man,  if  it 
was  not  proper  that  we  fhould  know,  that  neither 
great  talents  nor  great  exploits  can  put  us  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  miferies.  He  fell  mad,  either  through 
ficknefs,  or  the  effect  of  fomc  liquor  given  him  by 
one  of  his  freedmen.  His  brother,  M.  Lucullus,  be- 
came his  guardian,  and  took  upon  him  the  admini- 
ilration  of  his  eftate  and  peribn.  M.  Lucullus  did' 
not  live  long  in  this  forrowfui  condition,  which  had 
not  fully  lliewn  itfelf  till  after  the  exile  of  Cicero. " 
His  death  touched  the  People,  and  his  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  a  great  concourfe,  and  with  great  tef- 
timonies  of  efteem  ;  infomuch  that  the  multitude 
would  have  him  interred,  as  Sylla  had  been,  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  His  brother  had  much  difficulty 
to  obtain  leave  to  tranfport  him  to  the  place  deftined 
for  his  fepulture,  in  the  territory  of  Tuiculum.  M. 
Lucullus  did  not  long  furvive  him,  but  clofely  fol- 
lowed a  brother  whom  he  had  always  tenderly  loved. 
I  cannot  finiih  the  account  of  the  events  of  this 
year,  without  fpeaking  of  Callidius,  who  was  then 
Praetor,  and  who,  after  he  had  concurred  with  his 
Collegues  in  the  re-eftablifliment  of  Cicero,  even 
pleaded  with  him  before  the  Pontiffs,  to  obtain  the 
reiloration  of  his  houfe.  Callidius  was  an  Orator, 
and  M.  Rollin,  in  his  "  Treatife  on  Studies,"  has  re- 
lated what,  pidure  Cicero  drew  of  his  eloquence.  But 
to  avoid  repetitions,  1  lliall  quote  only  one  paffage, 

but 
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but  that  fays  all.  "  If  *  the  perfeftion  of  the  art  of  A.R.  695- 
fpeaking  well,  confifts,  fays  Cicero,  in  a  fv/eet  and  '^^^ 
charming  ftile,  nothing  can  be  defired  more  excellent 
than  that  of  Callidius."  But  force  was  entirely  want- 
ing to  him :  and  Cicero  took  an  occaPion,  when  he 
pleaded  againft  him,  very  artfully  to  give  a  proof,  in 
his  caufe,  of  this  defed  of  fire  and  vivacity  in  his  ad- 
verfary.  -.•..- 

Callidius  accufed  a  certain  man,  named  Q^  Gallium, 
of  a  defign  of  poilbning  him,  and  had  entered  into  a 
long  detail  of  the  proofs  he  pretended  to  have  of  this 
fadl.  He  treated  ail,  after  his  manner,  with  order, 
with  eloquence,  and  in  a  florid  ilile,  but  without 
emotion  or  fentiment.  Cicero,  in  anfwering  him, 
employed  at  firft  the  means  the  caufe  furnifhed  him 
with,  after  which  he  added  :  "  How  -f  Callidius,  if 
what  you  now  relate  to  us  was  not  a  romance  of  your 
own  compofing,  could  you  deliver  it  in  fo  unaffecSting 
a  manner  ?  You  are  a  great  orator,  and  know  how  to 
be  warm  when  you  IJDeak  of  the  dangers  of  others  : 
How  then  can  you  be  fo  indifferent  in  your  own  ? 
Where  are  the  vehement  complaints  ?  Where  is  that 
force  of  fentiment,  which  makes  even  the  meanefl 
people  eloquent  ?  Neither  your  mind,  nor  your  body, 
feem  to  be  moved  •,  there  is  not  to  be  feen  in  you  any 
fign  of  indignation,  or  any  gefture  of  grief:  You  are 
cold  and  languid  -,  fo  that,  far  from  being  inflamed 
by  your  difcourfe,  we  have  much  ado  to  forbear  fall- 
ing afleep." 

Such  an  Orator  failed  in  the  mofl  elTential  part  of 
his  art,  and  very  probably  wanted  that  adivity  that 

*  Quod  fi  optimum  eft  fuaviter  dicere,  nihil  ell  quod  melius  hoc 
quasrendum  putes.    Cic.  Bruto,  n.  276. 

t  Tu  iftuc  M.  Callldi,  nifi  fingeres,  fic  ageres  ;  prsfertim  quum 
ifta  eloquentia  aliencrum  hominum  pericula  defendere  acerrimc  fo- 
leas,  tuum  negligeres  ?  Ubi  dolor,  ubi  ardor  animi,  qui  etiam  ex  in- 
fantium  ingeniis  elicere  voces  &  querelas  folet  ?  nulla  perturbatio  ani- 
mi, nulla  corporis  :  frous  noa  peicufla,  non  femur  :  pedis,  quod  mi- 
nimum eft,  nulla  fupplofio.  Itaque  tantum  abfuit  ut  inflammares 
noftros  animos,  fomnum  ifto  loco  vix  tenebamus.     Cic.  Bruto,  n. 

was 
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A.  R.  695.  -^vas  neceflary  to  raife  him  in  the  Commonwealth.     He 
^j,^'  ftopt  at  the  Praetorfhip,  and  could  never  arrive  at  be- 
ing Conful. 

During  this  year  and  the  preceding,  Caefar  had  done 
great  things  in  Gaul.  I  have  not  hitherto  entered  into 
a  particular  recital  of  them,  that  I  might  not  interrupt 
the  train  of  fads,  and  efpecially  thofe  relating  to  the 
exile  and  recalling  of  Cicero.  But  I  am  going  now 
to  take  up  what  I  had  left  in  arrear. 
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THE 

ROMAN     HISTORY. 

BOOK    THE   FORTIETH. 


SHORT  defcrlption  of  Gaul,  and 
manners  of  the  Gauls.  The  two  firfl 
campaigns  of  Ceefar  in  Gaul.  The  af- 
fair of  the  re-eftabliHiment  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes.  A  renewing  of  the  confederation  be- 
tween Pompey,  Caefar,  and  Craffus.  The  fe- 
cond  Confuifhip  of  Pompey  and  Crafius.  Years 
of  Rome  694  to  698. 

SECT.      I. 

A  preliminary  refle£fio7J.  The  bcundaries  and  divl/ion  cf 
Gaul.  The.  difference  bet-ween  the  Aquitani^  the  Belg^^ 
and  the  Celta.  The  Gauls  made  iife  of  the  Greek 
tongue  in  their  aEls.  A  multiplicity  of  people  in  Gaul 
forming  one  national  body.  Two  faBions  divide  all 
GauL  Particular  faofions  among  each  People,  ayid  in 
each  Canton.  Two  dijlinguijhed  and  illufirious  orders 
among  the  Gauls,  the  Druids  and  the  Nobles.  The 
People  accounted  as  nothing.  The  Druids  were  the 
Priefts,  the  Philofophers^  the  Pacts,  and  the  Jud'^es 
-of  the  Nation.  The  education  of  the  Druids.  The 
rhief  of  the  Druids.  The  general  affemblies  in  the 
Country  of  Chartraine  or  Charlrcs.     The  Nobles  all 

fought 
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fought   on  horfeback.      Continually  employed  in  war, 
1'he  form  of  their  government  Arifiocratical.     Silence 
impofed  on  private  perfons   concerning    the   affairs   of 
State.     The  barbarous  cujioms  of  tbe  Gauls.    An  amia- 
ble character  of  the  Gdiius  of  the  Gauls.     'Their  va- 
lour.    They  want  perfeverance.     Their  levity.     Their 
bodily  advantages.     The  tafie  of  the  Gauls  for  magnifi- 
cence.    Much  gold  in  Gaul.     The  trade.     The  Reli- 
gion of  the  Gauls.     Human  vi5iims.     Their  principal 
Divinities.     The  Hercules  of  the  Gauls.     The  Gauls 
pretend  to  be  the  iffue  of  the  God  of  the  dead.     They 
begin  their  natural  day  at  the  fetting  of  the  Sun.  Their 
domejiic  ufages.     Sons  did  not  appear  before  their  fa' 
thers  in  puhlic^  till  they  were  of  age  to  bear  arms. 
Their  marriages.      Their  funerals.      The  manners  of 
the  Gauls  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  people  of  Latium, 
defcribed  by   Virgil.     The  glory  of  the  arms  of  the 
Gauls,     Cafar.,  hitherto  a  factious  citizen^  is  beginning 
to  be  one  of  the  greaiejl  warriors.     His  glory  effaces 
that  of  all  the  other  Roman  Generals.     He  makes  him- 
felf  adored  by  the  fcldiers,  and  animates  them  with  his 
fire.      Some  wonderful  paffages  on  this  fubjeSi.      He 
knows  how  to  retvard  with  magnificence^  andfhew  an 
example  of  the  contempt  of  dangers  and  fatigues.     The 
weaknefs  of  his  conftitulion.     His  prodigious  a5livity. 
The  eaftnefs  and  fweetnefs  cf  his  manners.     Examples 
of  them. 
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Ck.  L.  11.  TT  Confefs  that  I  am  difmayed  by  the  fubjeft  I  am 
de  Or.  n.  ■  going  to  treat  of ;  and  being  to  give  an  account  of 
the  wars  of  Casfar  in  Gaul,  I  am  fenfible  how  much 
fuch  an  undertaking  is  above  my  reach.  It  brings  to 
my  mind  the  ftory  of  that  Philofopher,  who  having 
dared  to  make  a  difcourfe  on  the  art  of  war  before 
Plannibal,  was  looked  upon  by  that  General  as  a  do- 
tard, who  was  worthy  only  of  contempt.  It  is  true, 
the  cafe  which  I  am  in  is  very  different  from  that,  in 

which 
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which  this  Philofopher  had  put  himfelf.  That  was 
his  own  choice,  and  to  fet  himfelf  off  before  one  of 
the  greateft  Captains  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  he 
chofe  a  fubje6l  he  was  not  competent  to  :  Whereas  I 
find  myfelf  brought  to  a  recital  of  the  exploits  of  C?e- 
far,  in  the  profecution  of  my  plan,  and  by  the  neceflity 
of  an  engagement  which  hardly  is  free  on  my  part. 
But  I  (hall  avoid  fpeaking  of  my  own  head,  and  C^efar 
himfelf  fhall  be  my  guide,  in  ail  that  I  relate  of  his 
military  condudl. 

But  to  be  able  to  follow  fuch  a  guide,  I  know  I 
ought  to  have  lights,  of  which  I  am  entirely  deftitute. 
As  to  his  ftilCi  he  feems  by  the  fimplicity  %  the  eafi- 
nefs,  and  natural  air  of  it,  to  render  himfelf  accellible 
to  all  his  readers :  But  as  to  what  regards  the  funda- 
mental bufmefs,  I  do  not  deny  but  I  fhall  have  a  dif- 
ficulty to  well  underftand  it :  How  then  fhall  I  be 
able  to  reprefent  it  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  Casfar  perhaps 
never  had  a  worthy  interpreter,  if  it  was  not  that 
great  Prince,  his  rival  in  the  glory  of  arms,  who  took 
a  pleafure  in  Catalonia  to  fludy  all  the  fteps  of  the 
Roman  General,  and  to  obferve  upon  the  fpot,  how, 
by  the  advantage  of  polls,  he  conftrained  five  legions 
and  two  experienced  chiefs  to  lay  down  their  arms 
without  fighting.  The  Prince,  in  giving  an  account 
of  a  condud  of  which  he  comprehended  all  the  fl^ill, 
becaufe  he  was  capable  of  giving  examples  of  it^  ra- 
vifhed  all  thofe  who  underftood  it :  "  And  never,  fays  Or,  Fun. 
M.  BolTuet,  did  fo  great  a  mafter  explain  Csefar's '^-.^'"- ^« 
Commentaries  by  fo  learned  lefTons."  ""'^^' 

All  thefe  refiedions  ought  to  make  me  renounce 
my  defign.  Neverthelefs,  I  hope  that  neceflity  may 
ferve  me  for  ajuftifiabie  excufe :  And  if  any  one  of 
our  warriors,  who  knows  how  to  join  the  merit  of 
letters  to  that  of  arms,  fhall  intereft  himfelf  enouo-fi 
in  the  fuccefs  of  my  work,  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  the  faults  I  may  commit,  in  fpeaking  of  a  fcience 

.  *  _Nudi  funt  (C«mmentani  Csfaris)  refti,  fimplices,  onmi  ornatu 
©rationis,  tanquam  vefte,  detrafto.     Cic.  Bruto,  n.  262. 

Vol.  VIII.  M  I  do 
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I  do  not  iinderftand,  I  (hall  very  readily  make  thc 
beft  ufe  I  am  able,  of  the  advice  he  is  pleafed  to  give 
me, 

C^far's  wars  in  die  Gauls  particularly  concerns  us, 
Frenchmen,    who  inhabit  the  country  that  was  the 
theatre  of  them.     And  here  the  vanquifhed  touch  us 
more  nearly  than  the  conquerors.     I  therefore  believe, 
that  after  I  have  (hewn  the  more  general  boundaries 
and  diviiion  of  antient  Gaul,  I  fhall  not  difpleafe  my 
readers,  by  giving  them  an  account  of  the  manners  of 
the  Gauls,     I  fhall  not,    for  that  purpofe,    go  into 
learned  enquiries  that  are  above  my  capacity,  and  do 
not  agree  with  the  intent  of  this  Hiftory.     Csefar  and 
Strabo  will  be  the  principal  fources  that  I  fhall  draw- 
any  aid  from. 
Gacf.de         The  boundaries  of  Gaul  were  antiently  more  ex- 
E.^ail.  ,  j-entjed  j-ji^jj  thofe  of  France  are  at  prefent.     They 
Strabo,     took  in  all  that  is   to  be  found  between  the  Channel 
^'  ^^'       on  the  North,  the  Great   Sea  on  the  Weft,  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,    and  the   gulph  of  Lyons  on  the 
South,  and  on  the  Eafl,  drawing  towards  the  North, 
firit  the  Alps,  and  then  the  Rhine  to  its  mouth. 

Ail  this  vafl  country  feems  to  have  been  formerly 
divided  into  three  very  unequal  parts :  Aquifain  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees ;  Belgia  to  the 
oppoiite  extremity,  between  the  Marne  and  the  Seine 
on  one  part,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other ;  and  that 
large  tradl  which  remained  in  the  middle,  and  which, 
extended  from  the  Channel  and  the  weflern  Ocean, 
to   the  Mediterranean  and  the  Alps,  was  what  was, 
called  Ceitica  or  Gaul,  properly  fo  named.     For  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part,  which  alone  was  larger  than 
tlie  other  two  together,  had  no  other  name  than  the 
common  name  of  the  Nation,  Celtae  or  Gauls.     1  hii, 
name  was  fo  properly  their  own,  that  Csefar  never^ 
or  very  rarely,  gives  it  to  the  Aquitani  or  the  Belga^. 
The  Romans,  a  long  time  before  Caefar,  had  de- 
tached from  Ceitica,  and  having  fubdued,  as  I  have 
related,  all  the  fouthern  part  along  the  fea,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Pyrenees,  made  a  Roman  province,  or 
6  con- 
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conquered  country  of  it,  which  comprehended  very- 
near  all  that  at  prefent  we  call  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc. 

Thus  from  the  time  of  C^far-Gaul  had  four  partSy 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Roman  Province,  Celtica,  Aquitain, 
and  Belgia. 

In  the  defcription  that  we  are  going  to  give  of  the 
manners  of  the  Gauls,  we  fhall  not  confider  the  Ro- 
man Province,  who  had  already  accommodated  them- 
felves  to  the  cuftoms  and  manner  of  living  of  their 
Conquerors. 

The    manners    of    the    GAULS. 

Among  the  three  other  parts  there  were  remarkable 
differences.     The  Aquitani,    the  neighbours  of  the 
Spaniards,  refembled  them,  both  in  their  outward  ap- 
pearance,    and   in     their    characSters.       The   Belg^, 
who  bordered  on  the  Germans,  and  who  were  always 
at   war  with    them,    imitated  their  ferocity.     They 
were  the  mofl  brave  of  all  the  Gauls,  and  knew  nei- 
ther pleafures  nor  voluptuoufnefs,  from  the  contagion 
of  which  their  diilance  from  the  Roman   Province 
had  fecured  them.     The  Celt^,  having  the  Romans 
near  them,  and  moreover  being  richer  than  the  other, 
and  carrying  on  a  greater  trade,  began  to  be  ibfcened, 
and  to  lole  at  leaft  part  of  the  antient  fiercenefs  of  the 
Gauls.     C^far,  to  thefe  differences,  adds  that  of  lan- 
guages :   but  thofe  among  the  moderns,    who  have 
iearched  deepeft  into   that  bufmefs,  pretend,  on  the 
contrary,  that   there   was  but  one  common  language, 
not  only   among   all   the    inhabitants  of  Gaul,    but 
among  all  the  people  of  original  Celdca  ;  which,  be- 
ficles  the  Gauls,  comprehended  the  Germans,  the  II- 
lyrians,  the  Spaniards,  and  they  do  not  admit  among 
the  languages  of  all  thefe  people  but  the  diverlity  of 
-diakfls.     I  do  not  enter  into  this  difpute. 

But  one  fmgularity,  which  I  think  I   ought  not  to  Cxf  de 
omit  taking  notice  of,  is  that  the  Gauls,  in  the  time  ^-  ^-  ^'^ 
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of  Caelar,  made  ufe  of  Greek  letters  in  their  public, 
and  private  afts :  and  he  reports,  that  having  ta;ken 
the  camp  of  the  Helvetii,  he  found  in  it  a  regifter 
wrote  in  Greek  letters,  which  contained  a  lift  of  all 
thole  who  had  gone  out  of  their  country  to  feek  an 
cftablifhment  ellewhere,  men,  v/omen,  and  children. 
I  make  ufe  of  the  exprelTion  Greek  letters,  becaufe  it 
is  that  of  Csefar,  and  which  has  given  room  for  a 
double  interpretation. 

Some  think  that  it  relates  only  to  the  charaders, 
and  that  thefe  ads  were  wrote  in  the  Gauliih  or  Celtic 
language,  but  with  Greek  letters.     They  fupport  this 
opinion,  by  Ihewing,  that  it  appears  as  if  the  Greek 
U.  Ibid,    tongue  was  not  known  among  the  Gauls.     Firft,  be- 
^'  *5"        cauie  Divitiacus,  a  celebrated  Druid,  does  not  confer 
with  Csefar,  but  by  the  help  of  an  interpreter-,  whereas 
Casfar  underftood  and  fpokethe  Greek  perfedly  well. 
T.48.       In  the  fecond  place,  (^Cicero  being  ftraitly  prefTed 
by  the  Nervii  *,  Csefar,  who  was  defirous  to  give  him 
an  immediate  fuccour,  wrote  to  him  in  Greek,  that  if 
his  letter  fliould  be  intercepted  it  might  not  be  under- . 
ftood  ;  a  manifeft  proof  that  the  Gauls  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  Greek. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  confelTed,  that 
C^efar's  expreflion  was  very  ambiguous,  and  very  de- 
ceitful, if  he  would  fpeak  of  Celtic  words  wrote  in 
Greek  characters :  And  Strabo,  after  faying  that 
Marfeilles  was  a  fchool,  where  the  Gauls  lent  their 
children,  adds,  that  in  confequence  of  this  the  Gauls 
were  polilhed,  and  became  admirers  of  the  Greeks, 
and  t  that  they  prepared  their  adls  in  Greek  :  an  ex- 
prcfiion  beyond  all  ambiguity. 

It  feems  therefore  indubitable,  that  the  ufe  cf  the 
Greek  language,  introduced  by  the  Marfeillois,  was 
received  in  Gaul,  but  only  in  their  ads,  in  their  ordi- 
nary commerce  they  made  ufe  of  the  language  of  the 
country.     This   being  lb,  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing, 

•  People  who  inhabited  Cambrefis,  Hainault,  and  part  of  Flanders. 
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that  a  Druid  (hould  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  conver- 
fation  in  Greek.  And  as  to  the  letter  wrote  by  Caefar 
to  Q^  Cicero,  it  was  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Gaul 
that  the  thing  happened  ;  therefore  it  is  very  probable, 
fmce  Marfeilles  iirft  taught  the  Greek  language  to  the  ' 
Gauls,  that  that  knowledge  extended  itfelf  only  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  or  at  mod  to  thofe  not  far  dif- 
tant,  and  that  it  had  not  penetrated  into  the  North  of 
Gaul,  the  inhabitants  of  which  preferved  to  that  time 
all  their  ferocity. 

Each  of  the  three  great  parts  of  Gaul  comprehended 
feverai  people,  who  had  their  Magiftratcs,  their  Se- 
nates, and  their  Chiefs.  But  all  thefe  people,  never- 
thelefs,  formed  together  a  national  body  ;  they  had 
general  alTemblies,  and  united  themfelves  in  their  com- 
mon affairs. 

In  fo  vail  a  body  compofed  of  fo  many  parts,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  factions  jQiould  arife.  There 
were  two  fubfifling  in  general,  which  divided  the 
whole  Nation.  At  the  head  of  one  were  the  Edueni, 
antient  allies  of  the  Romans  :  The  other  had  for  their 
chiefs,  fometimes  the  Arverni,  fometimes  the  Se- 
quani,  and  laftiy,  from  the  entrance  of  C^far  into 
Gaul,  the  Rhemi.  For  Casfar  took  a  good  deal  of 
care  not  to  extinguifh  thefe  fadlions,  which  prevented 
the  Gauls  from  eafiiy  uniting  their  forces ;  and  after 
he  had  deftroyed  the  power  of  the  Sequani,  he  fa- 
voured the  growth  of  that  of  the  Rliemi,  who  fubfti- 
tuted  themfelves  in  their  place,  flievv^ing  himfelf  alto- 
gether as  well  fatislied  with  thofe  who  ranged  them- 
felves on  the  fide  of  thefe  new  chiefs,  as  with  thofe 
who  continued  attached  to  the  Edueni. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  fadion,  which  divided  Gaul  in 
general,  divided  alfo  each  people,  each  canton,  and 
almoft  each  family.  He  had  parties  there  throughout 
the  whole,  and  chiefs  of  parties,  who  were  always 
chofen  from  among  the  moft  powerful  and  the  molt 
efteemed,  to  be  fupreme  arbiters  of  affairs,  and  pro- 
te6lors  of  the  weak.  For  Csefar  thought  that  this 
pra<51:ice  was  not  introduced  of  itfelf,  but  had  beea 
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eftablifhed  with  defign,  that  thofe  who  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  defend  then^ifelyes  from  opprefTion  by 
their  own  flrength,  might  never  want  alTiftance  and 
fupport.  Thefe  Chiefs  always  took  in  hand  the 
caufes  of  their  Clients  ;  and  if  they  failed  therein,  they 
were  difgraced,  and  loft  all  their  authority. 

The  common  people  of  Gaul  were  almofl:  all  in 
bondage  -,  they  were  looked  upon  as  nothing,  and 
never  admitted  into  any  public  deliberations.  Often- 
times thofe  among  them,  who  found  themfelves  re- 
duced to  poverty,  made  themfelves  flaves  to  fome 
great  man,  who  thus  became  their  mafter,  and  treated 
them  accordingly.  All  diftinftions,  all  honours,  all 
power,  were  included  in  the  two  orders  of  Druids  and 
Cavaliers,  who,  for  the  greater  clearnefs,  I  ftiall  call 
Nobles.  Thus  the  antient  ftate  of  Gaul  much  re- 
fembled  the  prefent  ftate  of  Poland,  where  the  Pea- 
fants  are  flaves,  the  middling  People  very  little  confi- 
dered,  and  where  the' Churchmen  and  the  Nobles  en- 
joy alone,  to  fpeak  properly,  the  privileges  of  citizens, 
and  compofe  the  Commonv/ealth. 

Religion  was  the  province  of  the.  Druids,  and  all 
thofe  offices  which  required  knowledge.  They  were 
the  Priefts,  the  Philolbphers,  the  Poets,  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Nation.  Strabo  diftinguiflied  them 
thus  :  the  Bards  who  were  the  Poets  ;  the  *  Eubages, 
Sacrificers  ;  and  the  Druids,  moral  Philofophers.  But 
thefe  three  orders  feem  to  make  one  body  together, 
and  were  all  included  in  the  common  denomination 
of  Druids. 

Their  Miniftry  was  employed  in  all  facrifices  pub- 
lic and  private.  Divination,  which  they  carried,  if 
we  may  believe  Pliny,  even  to  magic ;  all  that  be- 
longed to  the  worfnip  of  the  Gods ;  all  the  confufed 
remains  of  natural  religion,  or  what  error  abufing  the 
name  of  religion  has  made  regarded  as  facred,  were 
under  their  jurildidtion. 

*  The  text  of  Strabo  has  it  Oo-fnts.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
author  h:ul  wrote  OuJytc.  The  name  of  Eubages  is  found  in  Amniia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  L.  XV. 

Their 
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Their  verles  were  either  moral  or  theological  poefyy 
"which  contained  inftru(51:ions  for  their  pupils ;  or  Pa- 
•negyrics  upon  the  antient  heroes  of  the  Nation ;  or 
•laftly,  as  poetry  was  always  a  bufinefs  of  adulation, 
the  bards  fung  the  glories  of  the  Kings  or  great  men 
who  took  them  into  their  retinue.  Of  this  we  have 
feen  an  example  in  the  embafly  fent  by  Bituitus  King 
of  the  Arverni  to  the  Conful  Domitius. 

Their  philofophy  was  not  confined  to  morality  only, 
but  raifed  itfelf  to  the  fVudy  of  nature.  Csfar,  with- 
out entering  into  any  detail  of  it,  tells  us,  that  they 
■difcourfed  much  of  the  ftars,  and  their  motions  ;  of 
the  largenefs  of  the  earth,  and  even  of  the  whole 
world ;  of  the  nature  and  power  of  the  Gods.  But 
none  of  their  philofophical  opinions  is  better  known  to 
us  than  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  of  which 
they  believed  a  fucceffive  tranfmigration  in  diiterent 
bodies,  pretty  near  the  fame  as  taught  by  Pythasjoras^ 
They  fpread  this  doctrine  among  the  peopie,  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  animate  their  virtue,  and  infpire 
them  with  a  contempt  of  death. 

Laftly,  it  was  in  the  Druids  that  the  power  of  the 
Judicature  refided.  They  judged  of  all  public  and 
private  quarrels  :  they  oftentimes  decided  on  war  and 
peace  between  the  cities.  Criminal  affairs,  erpecially 
that  of  murder,  procefies  on  account  of  fuccelTion, 
for  the  limits  of  an  inheritance,  or  the  territories  of 
a  people,  were  brought  before  their  tribunal.  And 
they  armed  the  authority  of  their  judgments  with  that 
of  religion,  of  which  they  were,  the  Minifters  ;  fo  " 
that  if  any  private  perfon,  or  even  a  whole  people 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  it,  they  pronounced  againft  the 
refradory  a  kind  of  fentence  of  excommunication, 
which  made  thofe  upon  whom  it  v/as  pafTed,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  profane  perfons,  with  whom  no  one 
would  have  any  commerce,  and  who  were  deprived 
of  all  the  rights  of  fociety. 

It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  by  what  we  have  been 
faying,  that  the  Druids  were  extremely  confiderable. 
To  which,  if  it  be  added,    that  they  were  exempt 
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from  going  to  war,  or  paying  tributes,  it  will  not  be 
furprifing  that  men  preffed  to  enter  into  their  body  : 
But  to  be  admitted,  they  muft  have  been  brought  up 
to  it,  by  them,  from  their  youth.  Their  manner  of 
inftruding  was  to  make  their  difciples  learn  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  verfes,  and  they  fometimes  fpent 
twenty  years  in  this  exercife  :  For  they  wrote  nothing, 
without  doubt,  in  confequence  of  a  principle  com- 
mon to  all  falfe  religions,  and  to  all  philofophical 
feds,  to  hold  the  myfteries  of  their  doftrine  in  fe- 
crecy,  and  to  make  themfelves  admired  by  the  vul- 
gar, by  keeping  them  in  ignorance. 

The  Druids  had  a  chief  chofen  among  themfelves, 
and  by  themfelves,  who  could  not  fail  of  being  a  per- 
fon  of  great  importance  :  Therefore  when  this  place 
became  vacant,  it  fo  ftrongly  inflamed  the  defires  of 
the  ambitious,  th^t  it  was  oftentimes  the  occafion  of 
a  war. 

They   held  their  general  aiTemblies   at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  in  the  country  of  Chartraine,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  the  middle  or  heart  of  Gaul. 
Thither  all  grand  aflfairs  were  brought  and  judged. 
With  the  Druids,  another  order,  as  we  have  faid, 
,  divided  all  the  power,  and  all  honours  of  the  Gaulic 

Nation.  Thefe  were  the  Nobles,  Caefar  calls  them 
Cavaliers  •,  without  doubt  becaufe  they  all  fought  on 
horfeback,  as  at  this  time  the  Polifh  Nobility  do,  and 
as  formerly  among  us,  thofe  whom  our  anceftors 
called  "  men  of  arms."  The  Gaulic  cavalry  was  ex- 
cellent :  The  Romans  drew  great  fervice  from  it,  af- 
ter the  conqueft  of  the  country,  and  they  never  had 
any  better  in  their  armies.  War  was  the  proper  func- 
'  tion  of  thefe  Nobles,  and  they  had  occafion  to  make 

it  every  year,  becaufe  there  were  always  quarrels  be- 
tween one  people  and  another.  They  brought  their 
Clients  with  them,  and  thofe  who  had  the  greateft 
liumber  about  them  were  the  moft  refpeded. 

The  civil  government  was  alfo  in  the  hands  of  this 
J^Tobility,  for  the  ariftocratical  form   was   that  moft; 
jjfe^  arnong  the  People  of  Gaul.     They  chofe  them- 
felves 
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felves  every  year  a  fupreme  Magiftrate  for  their  af- 
fairs at  home,  and  a  General  to  condud  them  to  the 
war. 

The  wifell  and  beft  governed  of  thefe  little  Re- 
publics had  a  praftice  very  well  underftood :  That 
was,  that  filence  was  impofed  on  private  perfons  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  ftate.  If  any  one  had  learned 
any  news  of  his  neighbours  concerning  the  Common- 
wealth, he  went  to  inform  the  Magiftrates  of  it  •,  but 
was  forbid  to  acquaint  any  others  with  it.  This  prac- 
tice was  founded  upon  what  they  had  obferved,  that 
oftentimes'  flying  reports,  and  even  thofe  that  were 
falfe,  excited  movements,  and  occafioned  alarms, 
which  were  attended  with  very  bad  confequences.  For 
this  reafon  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  one  to  fpeak  of 
public  affairs,  but  in  the  AfTemblies  which  were  held 
to  deliberate  upon  them. 

All  tlie  Gaulic  Nation  were  warriors,  except  the 
Druids.  They  employed  themfelves  very  little  in 
cultivating  the  earth,  although  it  was  very  fertile, 
living  chiefly  by  hunting,  and  the  fiefh  of  their  cattle. 
They  flrengthened  their  bodies  by  this  hard  fort  of 
life,  and  by  thefe  violent  exercifes :  and  they  took  to 
it  very  early,  if  we  may  attribute  to  the  whole  nation 
what  feveral  authors  "^  have  reported  of  the  Celtse 
neighbours  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  went  into  the  river 
to  wafh  their  children  w^hen  juft  born,  to  harden  them 
againfh  cold  in  the  firft  moments  of  life. 

From  thence  that  ferocity,  with  which  they  have 
been  reproached  by  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors ;  and  although  thefe  writers  do  not  at  all  times 
merit  belief,  yet  here  inconteftable  fads  are  witneffes 
for  them.  To  fight  naked  to  their  waifts,  is  a  bra- 
vade  that  agrees  only  with  barbarians.  Nothing  was 
more  contrary  and  Ihocking  to  humanity,  than  their 
cuftom  of  carrying  before  the  chefts  of  their  horfes 
the  heads  of  their  enemies  flain  in  battle,  which  they 

•  The  teftimonies  of  thefe  Authors  have  been  collected  together  by 
|>acorpl3,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Virgil.    J£n.  IX.  V.  603. 

^fter- 
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afterwards  faflened  to  the  gates  of  their  cities.  They 
were  not  content  with  this ;  when  it  was  fome  King, 
or  illuilrious  Chief  in  the  war,  whom  they  had  van- 
quiflied  and  flain,  they  took  the  fkull,  and  wafliing  it, 
tipped  it  with  gold,  and  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  veflel,  for 
their  Pricfts  to  drink  out  of,  or  malce  their  libations 
on  folemn  days. 

The  Romans  and  Greeks  thought  the  cuftom  was 
ftill  more  ftrange,  for  the  Gauls  to  go  armed  to  their 
Aflemblies  and  common  deliberations.  Strabo  relates 
a  very  fmgular  method  they  had  to  keep  filence.  If 
any  one  improperly  diflurbed  the  perfon  who  fpoke 
in  the  AlTembly,  an  Apparitor  went,  with  his  fword 
drawn,  to  the  troublefome  man,  and,  with  menaces, 
ordered  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  repeated  this 
prohibition  twice  or  thrice,  if  there  was  need  of  it : 
but  if  the  perfon  on  whom  he  would  impofe  filence, 
continued  obflinate,  he  cut  away  one  half  of  his  caf- 
fock  with  his  fword,  fo  that  the  reft  became  ufelefs^- 
and  could  make  but  a  very  ridiculous  garb. 
Ca:f.  deB.  It  is  impofTible  alfo  not  to  condemn  the  barbarity 
G.  V.  56.  Qf  j-i.^^(-  cuftom  they  had,  to  put  to  death,  with  the 
moft  cruel  torments,  the  perfon  who  came  iaft  to  the 
general  convocation  of  all  the  young  men,  who  were, 
fummoned  to  take  arms.  I  do  not  fpeak  here  of  the 
facrifices  of  human  victims,  bccaufe  this  kind  of  hor- 
ror was  common  to  all  the  Pagan  Nations,  even  the 
beft  governed. 

AU  thefe  pafTages,  and  feveral  others  that  might 
be  eafily  added  to  them,  prove,  in  my  opinion,  that 
it  was  not  unjuftly  that  the  Gauls  of  thofe  antient 
times  have  been  treated  as  Barbarians.  This  does  not 
hinder  but  that  they  had  fome  amiable  qualities. 
Freedom,  candour,  a  hatred  of  all  oblique  and  fmifter 
arts,  and  an  exalted  courage,  that  made  them  defirous 
to  conquer  by  force  and  not  by  craft.  There  wanted 
but  a  little  cultivation  to  make  them  become  compa- 
rable, by  the  foftnefs  of  their  manners,  as  they  were 
in  valour  and  military  reiblution,  to  other  nations  the 
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mpft  renowned,  and  whofe  glory  was  the  moft  re- 
iplendent. 

For  as  to  their  valour  it  was  natural  to  them,  and 
we  may  well  fuppofe  their  manner  of  living  was  likely 
to  nourifh  and  inflame  it.  Thus  the  earth  was  filled 
with  their  exploits,  and  their  armed  Colonies  made 
great  fettlements  in  Italy,  Germany,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  even  in  Afia  Minor. 

However,  it  is  difficult  not  to  allow,  that  they  want- 
ed one  effential  quality  for  war  •,  I  mean  perfeverance 
in  fupporting  fatigues.  In  hot  countries  *  even  their 
bodies,  accuflomed  to  moifture  and  cold,  could  not 
fupport  themfelves,  and  their  courage  felt  the  effeds 
of  this  weaknefs,  All  the  world  knows  the  faying  of 
Titus  Livius,  "  that  the  Gauls  in  the  beginning  of  an 
adion  were  more  than  men,  and  at  the  end  of  it  lefs 
than  women."  For  this  reafon  they  were  very  unfit 
to  undertake  fieges :  a  laborious  operation,  which 
oftentimes  required  a  length  of  time.  No  dangers 
affrighted  them,  but  the  labour  difgufted  them. 

Another  confiderable  obftacle  to  their  fuccefs  in 
war,  was  the  facility  v^ith  which  they  fometimes  con- 
ceived rafh  and  prefumptuous  hopes,  at  the  firfl  ap- 
pearance of  good  fortune,  and  their  fuffering  them- 
felves to  be  immediately  dejeded  as  foon  as  they  met 
with  the  leafl  difappointment.  This  levity,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  barbarous  nations,  gave  a  great 
advantage  to  the  People  over  them,  who  were  bettet 
cultivated,  and  whom  education,  refledtion,  and  the 
inftruftions  of  the  wife,  had  taught  to  be  more  mailers 
of  themfelves,  and  not  to  deliver  themfelves  up  en- 
tirely to  the  imprefTions  of  good  fortune  or  a  reverfe 
of  it. 

All  antiquity  has  boafted  of  the  bodily  advantao-es 
of  the  Gauls ;  their  tall  ftature,  their  large  brown 
locks,  blue  eyes,  white  fkin,  and  withal  fomething 
martial  in  their  phyfiognomies.     Thefe  marks  of  re- 

*  Gallorum—— corpora  intolerantifTima  laboris  atque  jeflus  fluere  ; 
primaque  eoium  prxlia  plufquam  virorum/ po/trema  minus  quam 
feminHrum,  efic,    T.  L.  X,  a8. 
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femblance  were  feen  in  them  all,  becaufe  confined 
within  themfelves,  they  went  not  to  feek  marriages 
among  other  people  :  lb  that  the  national  air  preferved 
itfelf,  having  no  mixture  of  foreign  blood  in  it :  and 
they  improved  their  good  mien  by  the  magnificence 
of  their  drefs.  The  rich  and  great  men  of  the  na^ 
tion  wore  fhining  ftuffs  of  the  moft  lively  colours, 
fplendid  with  a  profufion  of  gold.  They  had  golden 
gorgets,  and  bracelets  of  the  fame  metal.  In  general 
they  fet  a  great  value  on  gold,  and  were  very  covetous 
of  it.  But  it  is  well  enough  known,  that  this  manner 
of  thinking  was  not  peculiar  to  them. 

There  mull  needs  have  been  a  vaft  quantity  of  this 
precious  metal  in  the  two  Gauls.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered here  what  we  have  related  concerning  the  riches 
of  King  Luerius  -,  and  of  thofe  treafures  funk  in  many, 
places,  in  the  lakes  and  moralTes.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  fpoil  of  Gaul  brought  prodigious  fums  to 
Csfar.  From  whence  all  their  gold  came,  is  not  eafy 
to  d'etermine  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  great, 
trade  was  carried  on  in  the  two  Gauls ;  and  Strabo 
obferves,  that  the  convenience  of  the  two  feas,  and 
the  navigable  rivers,  which  fell  one  into  the  other,  or 
were  but  at  a  fmall  diftance,  made  the  tranfportation 
of  merchandizes  extremely  eafy. 

As  to  what  concerned  religion,  the  Gauls  were 
fuperlatively  fuperftitious.  CarTar  does  not  relate  any 
thing  upon  this  fubjedl  very  circumftantially,  only 
that  in  their  abominable  facrifices  they  caufed  men  to 
be  deftroyed  to  appeafe,  as  they  imagined,  the  wrath 
of  their  deities,  whilft  they  really  fatisfied  the  impla- 
cable rage  of  Daemons  againil  mankind.  Thefe  hor-r 
rible  impieties  made  a  part  of  their  public  worlhip  ;. 
and  private  perfons  moreover,  when  they  found  them- 
felves in  any  danger,  either  through  ficknefs  or  other- 
wife,  made  vows  to  facrifice  human  victims,  perfuad- 
ed  as  they  were,  that  the  life  of  one  man  could  be 
only  redeemed  by  that  of  another. 

The  ceremony  ufed   in   facrificing  thefe  unhappy 
viflirps  was  not  always  the  fame.     Sometimes  they 
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plunged  a  fword  into  the  back  of  the  perfon  whom 
they  devoted  to  the  wrath  of  their  Gods,  and  by  the 
palpitations  of  the  dying  vidim  pretended  to  divine  or 
foretel  v/hat  v/as  to  come.  They  pierced  others  with 
arrows,  or  faftened  them  to  crofies.  But  their  moft 
folemn  manner  was  to  prepare  a  Colofllis  of  ofier 
twigs,  in  which  they  incloled  living  men,  with  cattle, 
and  favage  beads,  which  they  afterv/ards  fet  fire  to, 
and  fo  confumed  men  and  beafts  in  the  flames.  How- 
ever, there  remained  enough  of  the  light  of  nature  in 
them,  to  choofe,  as  well  as  they  could,  criminal  per- 
fons,  and  to  believe  that  thefe  forts  of  vidlims,  who 
had  deferved  death  by  their  crimes,  would  be  the  moft 
agreeable  to  their  Gods.  But  for  want  of  criminals, 
they  made  no  fcruple  to  facrifice  the  innocent,  V/hen 
we  reprefent  fuch  horrors  committed  in  the  country 
that  we  inhabit,  what  acknowledgments  do  we  owe 
to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  has  delivered  us  from 
fo  frightful  a  blindnefs  ! 

The  Romans,  when  they  became  mafters  of  Gaul, 
were  willing  to  aboiilli  thefe  facrifices,  the  difgrace  of 
humanity.  But  were  they  worthy  reformers  of  an 
abufe  that  they  praflifed  themfelves  ?  Chriftianity  a- 
lone  has  had  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  this  cruel 
and  impious  worlliip  where-ever  that  has  prevailed. 

The  principal  deities  adored  by  the  Gauls  were, 
according  to  Cjefar,  Mercury,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Minerva.  That  is  not  to  fay,  that  rhey  an- 
tiently  knew  thefe  names,  which  were  either  Greek 
or  Roman  ;  but  they  adored,  under  Gaulic  names, 
deities  to  whom  they  attributed  the  fam.e  funftions, . 
that,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  the  ap- 
pendages of  lylcrcury,  Apollo,  and  the  onhers  we  have 
named.  Teutatcs  was  their  Mercury.  They  looked 
upon  this  God  as  the  inventor  of  arts,  the  protector 
of  trade,  and  all  the  ways  of  getting  m.oney.  They 
made  him  alfo  prefide  over  the  highways,  and  he  was 
invoked  by  travellers.  Heliis,  among  the  Gauls, 
was  the  God  of  war  ;  Taranis,  the  God  of  heaven  •, 
BelenuSj  the  God  of  phyfic.     I  do   not  find  a  Gaulic 
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name  anfwering  to  that  of  Minerva  j  but  they  ho- 
noured a  Goddefs  who  prefided  over  works  in  which 
thread  or  wool  was  employed. 

In  a  nation  devoted  to  arms,  the  God  of  war  could 
not  but  be  extremely  revered.  Commonly  when 
they  took  a  refolution  to  fight,  they  confecrated  to 
him  all  they  took  from  the  enemy  -,  and  after  a  vic- 
tory they  facrificed  every  thing  that  had  life,  and  the 
reft  they  piled  up  in  heaps.  In  the  time  of  Ccefar 
feveral  of  thefe  piles  were  to  be  feen  in  different  dif- 
trids ;  and  he  fays  it  was  rare,  that  any  perfon  was 
found  who  dared  ileal  from  them,  or  hide  any  part  in 
their  houfes.  If  fuch  a  thing  happened,  the  perfon 
culpable  was  punilhed  in  the  moft  rigorous  manner. 

Lucian  tells  us  of  another  God  honoured  by  the 
Gauls,  which  is  not  named  by   Csfar.     This  is  the 
Gaulic  Hercules,  who  in  the  Celtic  tongue  was  called 
Ogmius.     The  attributes  with  which  they  reprefented 
this  deity  had  fomething  very  fingular,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  very  ingenious  in   them.     He  was   a  true  Her- 
cules with    the  club,  the  lion's  flcin,  the  quiver  and 
arrows.     But  *  they  gave  him  the  form  of  an  old  man, 
and  he  drew  to  him  a  great  multitude  of  men  who 
were  faftened  by  the  ears.     Their  bands  were  chains 
of  tiflue  wrought  with  gold,  ar.d  a  metal  which  was 
thought  ftill  more  precious  with  an  infinite  delicacy, 
and  refembling  the  fineft  and  moft   magnificent  col- 
lars.    However,  adds  Lucian,  although  their  chains 
were  fo  weak,  and  they  might  eafily  have  got  away, 
yet  they   did   not  feem   lb  much  as  to  think  of  it. 
They  made  no  refiftance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fol- 
lowed their  conqueror  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  fatis- 
fadion :   they  feemed  to  praife  him,  and  would  run 
before  him,  fo  that  their  chains  became  loofe,  and 

*  O  yipm  H/Jx;t^»c  txtTv©-  avB-pitTrm  niy.TrCtJj  ri  7r\ri-^oc  'ixxii,  Ik  tuv  aratv 
aTruyrat  J'tJ'i/ji.ivict'  d'ia-/Act  cTi  li^-tv  at,  cupii  AE— rai  p^ft/as  k,  liKinTfH  hpyxfjuivm, 
opy-oic  hx.i^-'^iui   To7c  xmM/s-o/C,   oyuc  Ji  dfi'   stwc   dtr\}nu<v   dy'jfAinl,  ^t*   J'fttT-fAol 

CxXfjitvi,    iuvd/AiWi    av  f^juatpuf   bts    oKui    avltrtivua-iv dhhn    <pi(lj^pi>l    sTrovTa/ 

Kj  yiyti^ortf,    x)   t'v     ayovrtt   ivuivSvTH,     i/auyifxixoi    aw3t»T«f,    Kj  tw    (pb-'j.viti 
i''i-iXu]i  T8V    «fi!r//cv   «7r*;t«\»V'fsc,  tc/xoTSf  dx^'a-<i>jc-c/uiviit  (i    Xu^i^vivrtii — — — 

LuciAN  Here.  Gall.  « 
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one  would  imagine  that  they  would  have  been  forry 
to  have  been  ict  at  iberty.  Tlie  point  from  whence 
thefe  chains  proceeded  was  the  tongue  of  the  Gody 
which  was  bored  through  at  the  end. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  this-  was  an  emblem  of 
eloquence,  the  force  of  which  is  invincible,    but  ope- 
rates neverthelefs   with   fo   much   fweetnels,    that  it 
charms  even  thofe   over   whom  it  gains   the  victory. 
They  painted  the  God  with  the  features  of  old  ao-e, 
becaufe  years  *  mellow  the  dignity  of  ftile,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  manners.     I  confefs  all   this  idea  feems^ 
to  me  too  ingenious  to  determine  me  eafily  to  give  the 
credit  of  it  to  thofe  ancient  Gauls,  the  lovers  of  vio- 
lence, and  who  boafbed  to  carry  their  law  on  the  points 
of  their   fwords.     I  readily  believe  that  the   Gaulic 
Hercules,  at  leaft  fuch  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Lucian, 
is  pofterior  to  C^efar,  and  was  not  contrived  till  afte? 
the  Romans  had  introduced  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts 
and  eloquence  into  Gaul. 

Csefar  farther  makes  mention  of  the  God  of  the 
dead  and  of  hell,  as  known  among  the  Gauls ;  and, 
they  pretended  even  to  have  iffued  from  him,  which, 
means  no  more,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  a  learn- 
ed and  judicious  interpreter,  than  that  they  looked  up- 
on themfelves  as  Autochtones,  that  is  to  fay,  born  in' 
the  country  itfelf  that  they  inhabited.     Csfar  adds, 
that  in  confequence  of  this  original  which  the  Gauls 
attributed  to  themfelves,  they  feemed  to  be  willing  to 
honour  darknefs,  by  reckoning  the  fpaces  of  time  by 
nights  and  not  by  days.     But   the  fame  interpreter 
obferves,  that  this  pradice  of  including  the  day   be- 
tween two  fettings  of  the  fun,  fo  that  the  night  goes 
firft,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  and  that  it  was 
received  not   only  among  the  Germans  their  neigh- 
bours and  their  brothers,  but  among  the  Athenians, 
and  among  the  Jews. 

It  remains  for  us   to  give  an  account  of  fome  of 
Csefar's  remarks  on  the  domeftic  condudof  the  Gauls. 

•  Diferti  kn\»  compta  &  mitis  oratio,    Cic, 

Sons 
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Sons  never  accompanied  their  fathers,  till  they  were  of* 
age  to  bear  arms.  Till  then  it  was  looked  upon  as 
difgraceful  for  a  fon^  whilft  a  child,  to  be  feen  in  pub- 
lick  by  the  fide  of  his  father.  This  nation  was  fo 
poflefTed  with  the  love  of  war,  that  they  efteemed  no- 
thing but  with  regard  to  this  one  objed.  And  if  it 
was  allowed  to  fathers  to  give  way  to  the  fentiments  of 
nature  in  their  houfes,  they  were  not  willing  that  they 
Ihould  feem  publickly  to  reckon  their  family  as  any 
thing,  but  as  they  were  capable  of  ferving  the  ftate 
in  their  battles. 

Polygamy  was  in  ufe  among  them,  at  Icaft  among 
the  nobles  and  great  men.  Their  marriages  were  very 
fruitful,  which  came,  without  doubt,  from  the  fimple 
and  laborious  life  the  men  and  women  led  ;  from 
thence  that  prodigious  multiplication,  which  obliged 
them,  from  time  to  time,  to  detach  fwarms  who  went 
to  feek  their  fortune  elfewhere,  becaufe  the  too  great 
number  of  inhabitants  overburthened  a  land,  which 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  moll  fertile  of  the  whole 
world. 

When  they  married,  they  took  from  their  land  a 
portion  equal  to  the  fortune  brought  by  the  woman  ; 
the  two  fhares  being  thus  united  were  pofieffed  in 
common,  they  ferved  the  couple  in  common,  and  they 
took  care  to  preferve  and  gather  together  the  fruits 
of  them.  After  the  death  of  one,  the  furvivor  re- 
mained fole  proprietor,  both  of  the  principal  (lock 
and  what  had  been  faved  by  it. 

The  women  were  kept  in  a  great  dependence.  Their 
hufbands  had  over  them  the  right  of  life  and  death,  as 
fathers  over  their  children  :  And  when  any  illuftrious 
man  died,  his  relations  aflembled,  and  upon  the  Icaft 
fufpicion  that  his  wives  had  contributed  to  his  death, 
they  caufed  them  to  be  put  to  the  torture  like  flaves. 
If  they  were  found  culpable,  iron  and  fire  were  em- 
ployed to  torment  and  deftroy  them. 
.  The  funerals  of  the  rich  and  great  were  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence.  The  cuftom  was  to  burn 
the  dead,  and  with  them  all  that  had  been  agreeable 
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to  them  in  their  life-time,  even  to  their  animals :  And 
not  long  before  the  time  of  Csefar,  they  placed  upon 
the  funeral-pile  of  him,  whofe  o^fequies  they  per- 
formed, his  flaves  and  clients  that  were  the  moll 
valued  by  him,  and  confumed  them  in  the  fame 
flames. 

I  think  I  cannot  better  conclude  this  defcription  of 
the  manners  of  the  Gauls,  than  by  a  place  in  Virgil 
parallel  to  it,  where  that  great  poet,  in  (hev/ing  the 
cuftoms  and  kind  of  life  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
Latium,  v/ill  bring  before  the  reader  the  greateft  part 
of  thofe  ftrokes  by  which  Csfar  and  Strabo  have 
painted  the  Gauls,  efpecially  with  regard  to  their 
fiercenefs,  their  rudenefs,  and  their  tafte  for  war. 
«  We  "^  are  a  Nation,  fays  Rutulus  Numanus,  ro- 
buft  and  indefatigable  fi-om  our  firft  origin.  As  foon 
as  our  children  are  born,  we  plunge  them  in  the 
rivers,  and  harden  them  againft  the  cold  of  the  waters 
and  the  ice.  They  are  hardly  able  to  go  before  v/e 
employ  them  in  hunting,  and  teach  them  to  make 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  forefts.  To  break 
horfes,  and  draw  the  bow  •,  thefe  are  the  fports  of 
their  infancy.  Our  youth,  laborious  and  accuftomed 
to  live  on  little,  know  but  two  exercifes,  to  cultivate 
the  land,  and  affail  the  towns  of  their  enemies.  All 
our  life  pafies  in  handling  iron,  and  it  is  with  the 
points  of  our  fpears  that  we  prick  our  oxen  yoked  to 
the  plough.  Cold  and  flothful  old  age  alters  no- 
thing of  the  ftrengch  of  our  bodies,  or  the  vigour  of 
our  courage.     VVe  cover  our  hairs  when  grey  v/ith  a 

*  Durum  ab  ftirpe  genus :  natos  ad  fluminapriaiutn 
Deferimus,  fevoque  gelu  duraruus  &  undis. 
Venata  invigilant  pueri,  f3-l\'arqi!e  fatigant. 
Fleftere  Indus  eqiios  &  fpicula  tendere  cornu. 
At  patiens  operum  pavoque  aflueta  juventus 
Aut  raftris  terrain  domat,  aut  quatit  oppidabello. 
Omne  sevum  ferro  terltur,  vfrsaque  jnvencum. 
Terga  fatigamiis  hafta  :  nsc  tarda  leneftus 
Debilitat  vires  animi  miUatque  vigorem. 
Cauitiem  galea  pi-emimus  :  femperque  recentes 
Convedlare  juvat  prsedas,  Sc  vivere  rapto. 

Virgil. /En.  IX,  6d3 — Sij. 

Vol.  VIIL  N  helmet; 
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helmet  •,  and  our  glory  as  well  as  delight  is,  to  run 
without  ceafing  always  after  frefh  booty,  and  to  live 
upon  plunder." 

Thefe  antient  manners  of  Latium,  which  very  pro- 
bably, in  the  firft  ages,  were  thofe  of  all  the  people 
of  Europe,  v/ere  proper  to  form  foldiers.  It  is  not 
furprizing  that  the  Gauls,  who  always  preferved  them,. 
jQiould  render  themfelves  formidable  to  all  Nations, 
and  efpecially  to  the  Romans.  It  is  known  that 
the  Senones  took  Rome,  and  after  that  event  the 
terror  of  the  Gaulic  name  was  fo  great  among  the  Ro- 
mans, that  in  their  wars  with  that  Nation  all  privilege 
ceafcd,  and  no  one  was  exempt  from  taking  arms ; 
and,  moreover,  they  kept  in  their  Treafury  fums  of 
gold  and  filver,  which  was  forbid  to  be  touched,  un- 
cle, ad  ^^Is  there  happened  a  war  with  Gaul.  Cicero  alfo, 
Har.Refp.  fpeaking  in  full  Senate,  makes  no  difficulty  to  avow, 
Prov.  ^  ^^^^  ^^'^  Romans  could  gain  nothing  over  the  Gauls  by 
Conf.  32.  ftrength  of  body  and  courage,  and  that  they  ought 
always  to  be  contented  with  keeping  upon  the  xlt- 
fenfive  with*  them.  It  was  this  powerful  and  warlike 
nation  that  Csefar  undertook  to  fubdue :  it  wanted 
nothing  lefs  than  all  the  merit  of  the  greatelt  warrior 
that  Rome  had  ever  produced,  to  finifh  this  defign  in 
eight  campaigns. 

Casfar  is  therefore  now  going  to  appear  in  a  light 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  has  hitherto 
fhown  himfelf.  This  fa6tious,  this  intriguing,  this 
man  always  engaged  with  the  worft  party,  always  an 
enemy  to  the  beft  citizens,  is  going  to  become  a  war- 
rior, whofe  fublime  merit  will  efface  all  the  heroes  of 
paffed  ages,  and  be  the  defpair  of  thofe  who  fhall  fol- 
low him.  I'he  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  which  em- 
braced every  talent,  wanted  only  opportunities  to  fliew 
itfelf  in  every  kind.  The  fame  fpirit  animated  all  his 
defigns.  The  fame  ambition  that  employed  him  in 
intrigues,  carried  him  to  war.  He  divided  himfelf 
between  thefe  two  obje6ls  the  whole  time  that  he  Ipent 
in  the  conqueft  of  Gaul ;  and  after  having  pafied  the 
bcft  fealbn  of  the  year  in  fighting,  in  the  winter,  he 

approached 
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approached  again  towards  Rome  to  manage  as  he  had 
always  done. 

But  in  confidering  him  only  here  with  refpeft  to 
arms,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  his  glory,  as  I 
have  already  faid,  furpafied  that  of  all  the  other  Ro- 
man Generals  that  ever  were.     If  we  compare  to  him^ 
fays    Plutarch,    the    Scipio's    and    the   Fabius's,  the 
Marius's  and  the  Sylla's,  and  laftly   Pompey,  whofe 
fame  was  exalted  to  the  llcy,  it  will    be  found,  that 
they  muft  be  all  obliged  to  yield  the  pre-eminence 
to  Casfar.     He  carries  it  from  one  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  places  where   he  made  war,  from  another  by  the 
largenefs  of  the  country  that  he  conquered  ;  from  this 
by  the  number  and  courage  of  the  enemies  he  fub- 
dued  i  from  that  by  the  ferocity  and  infidelity  of  the 
minds  and  characters  of  thofe  whom  he  foftened  and 
polifhed  •,  from  fome  by  the  clemency  he  ufed  towards 
the  vanquiflied,  from  others   by  the  largeffes   he  be- 
llowed upon  his  foldiers  ;  and  from  them  all  by  the 
number  of  battles  he  gained,  and  of  enemies  that  he 
had  (lain.     For  in  his  eight  campaigns  he  took  eight 
hundred  towns,  fubdued  three  hundred  nations  i  and 
having  fought  in  different  adions  with  three  millions 
of  men,  had  killed  one  million,  and  made  an.,  equal 
number  prifoners. 

Pliny  adds  to  this  detail,  that  Csfar  fought  fifty 
pitched  battles,  and  makes  the  number  of  enemjes 
killed  by  him  to  be  eleven  hundred  fourfccre  and 
twelve  thoufand  men,  not  taking  into  the  account 
thofe  who  perifhed  in  the  civil  wars,  upon  which  he 
had  good  reafon  to  obferve,  that  *  fo  terrible  a  deftruc- 
tion  of  mankind  ought  not  to  be  made  a  fubjecl  of 
Casfar's  glory,  even  though  necefTity  could  excufe  the 
vi6lor. 

Among  the  military  talents  of  Csefar,  one  of  thofe 
the  moft  worthy  of  praife  was,  that  he  had  not  only 
made  himfelf  beloved  by  the  foldiers,    even  to  adora- 

*  Non  equidem  in  gloria  pofu.erim  tantunij  etiam  coaftam,  humani 
jeneris  injuriam.    Plin.  vii.  25. 
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tion,  but  had  infpired  them   with  all  his  fire,  and  all 

the  noblenefs  of  his  fentiments.     It  was  faid  that  he 

had   transformed   them  all  to   heroes.     The  paffage 

may  be  rem.embered  that  1  related  of  P.  Sceva,  at  the 

time  that  Casfar  commanded  in   Lufitania.     Plutarch 

furnifiies   us    here  with  three  other  fads  of  the  like 

kind,  which  all  belonged  to  the  civil  wars. 

Suet.  Casf.      In    a  naval  fight  near  Marfeilles    a  foldier,   named 

vai^Max.  Acilius,  had  his  right  hand  cut  oiF,  whilft  he  fupport- 

III.  2.       ed  himfelf  on   the  poop  of  an  enemy's  fliip  :  never- 

theleis  he  jumped  into  it,  and  continued  fighting  with 

his  buckler,  which  he  conflantly  held  in  his  left,  and 

contributed  not  a  little  to  the  taking  the  Hup,  by  an 

exam.ple  of  fuch  heroic  courage. 

The  adlion  of  a  Centurion  in  a  battle  near  Dyrra- 
chium  in  Epirus,  feems  no  lefs  a  prodigy.  This  Cen- 
Val.  Max.  turion,  who  is  named  M.  Cefius  by  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  and  Sceva  by  Lucian,  had  had  one  of  his  eyes 
torn  out  by  an  arrow,  his  Hioulder  and  his  thigh 
pierced  by  two  javelins,  and  had  received  an  hundred 
and  thirty  (Irokes  on  his  buckler,  as  well  from  the 
fword  as  from  darts  thrown  at  a  diflance.  In  this  con- 
dition he  called  two  of  the  enemy  as  it  were  to  fur- 
render  himfelf  -,  but  when  they  approached,  reckoning 
themfelves  very  fecure  from  the  fituation  in  which 
they  faw  him,  Cefius  cleaved  down  the  Ihoulder 
of  one  by  a  fcroke  of  his  fword,  overthrew  the 
other  by  ftriking  him  in  the  face  with  his  buckler, 
and  faved  himfelf  by  the  afTiftance  of  fome  of  his  own 
People,  who  cam.e  to  his  fuccour. 

Upon  the  coafts  of  Lybia  one  of  Casfar's  Ihips, 
which  carried  fome  foldiers  \^ith  Granius,  the  Qusllor 
defigned,  was  taken  by  Metellus  Scipio.  All  were 
put  to  the  fword,  except  the  Qusflor,  to  whom  they 
offered  his  life  :  but  he  refufed  it.  "  The  foldiers  of 
"  Casfar,  faid  he,  are  ufed  to  give  life,  and  not  to 
"  take  it :"  and  in  faying  thefe  words  he  fell  upon 
his  fword. 

It  is  to  Caefar  that  tlie  chief  glory  of  thefe  generous. 
a<5lions  of  thofg  who  ferved  under  him  is  to  be  attri- 
buted 5 
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buted  ;  becaufe  it  was  he  who  excited  and  nourifhed 
in  them  the  fentiments  that  rendered  them  capable  of 
them.  For  this  he  made  ufe  of  two  means.  The 
firft  was  to  reward  with  magnificence ;  and  his  foldiers 
faw,  that  if  he  gathered  riches  together,  it  was  not  to 
fatisfy  his  own  luxury,  nor  his  own  pleafures  :  they 
were  only,  properly  ipeaking,  depofited  in  his  hands, 
as  the  prizes  deftined  for  valour.  He  had  no  other 
Ihare  in  thefe  trealures,  than  to  be  the  diflributor  to 
thofe  who  had  fhewn  themfelves  worthy  of  them.  The 
fecond  means,  not  lefs  efficacious,  was,  that  he  fet  an 
example  to  every  one,  and  that  there  was  no  danger 
he  would  not  expole  himfelf  to  if  there  was  need  of 
it,  nor  any  fatigue  that  he  would  not  undergo. 

His  intrepidity  in  dangers  was  not  v/hat  w?s  the 
moft  aftonilliing.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived, 
how  he  could  gain  fo  much  upon  the  natural  tem- 
perament of  his  body  as  to  be  able  to  bear  all  forts  of 
labour.  For  his  health  was  very  delicate,  which  fuf- 
ficiently  fliev/ed  itlelf  in  his  countenance,  having  a 
very  pale  complexion  and  an  air  of  weaknefs.  He 
was  fubjed;  to  frequent  pains  in  the  head,  and  even  to 
attacks  from  the  falling  ficknefs.  *  Neverthelefs  he 
did  not  make  his  ill  health  a  pretext  to  give  himfelf 
up  to  foftnels,  but  he  was  willing  to  make  the  war 
ferve  for  a  remedy  to  his  ill  health.  He  comjbated  his 
illnefs  by  painful  marches,  by  a  fimpie  and  fparing 
life,  and  by  paffing  the  nights  in  the  open  air.  He 
accuftomed  himfelf  mofb  times  to  fleep  in  a  poft- 
chaife,  converting  into  adion  even  the  hours  he  was 
forced  to  take  his  repofe  in.  When  he  marched  by 
day,  he  had  feated  with  him  in  his  chaiie  a  Secre- 
tary ufed  to  write  what  he  didlated  all  along  the  jour- 
ney, and  behind  him  a  foldier.  This  was  all  his 
retinue.  Active  to  a  prodigy,  and  not  knov/ing 
what  it  was  ever  to  lofe  a  moment,  he  v/ould  not  em- 

nm  ^fKtTii-xv,    rut;  aTfi^^Tm  ^(Pnra-,pi-j.i(:  Xj  r-ii(  hlcKi'Ti  JixtTcLti,  Kj  t^  ^u>a.ii\u\'t 
ttTrd/Ao^if/.ivni  tu  rad-^it,  Kj  TC)  a-u'yx.  p^Kfcii/  J'uTol KoDTiV'     Plut, 
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barrafs  himfelf  with  equipages,  which  muft  neceflarily 
have  hindered  him. 

This  *  vivacity  comparable  to  fire  and  lightning, 
this  fpirit  always  upon  the  ftretch,  and  whofe  fprings 
were  perpetually  in  aftion,  was  one  of  the  moft  re- 
markable parts  of  Csefar's  character.  It  was  fufficient 
for  all  things  at  once.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  has  been 
feen  writing  or  reading,  and  at  the  fame  time  dictating 
to  a  Secretary,  and  giving  audience  to  thofe  who 
came  to  fpeak  to  him.  As  to  his  letters,  which  turn- 
ed, as  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  on  affairs  of  the  greateil 
importance,  when  he  employed  himfelf  only  on  them, 
he  diftated  four  at  a  time  to  four  different  Secretaries. 
It  is  therefore  with  reafbn  that  Pliny  f  looks  upon 
him  of  all  men  as  one  who  had  the  greateft  force,  and 
greatefc  extent  of  mind  at  the  fame  time. 

He  joined  to  this  an  eafinefs  and  fweetnefs  of  man- 
ners, that  rendered  him  infinitely  amiable.  In  a  ban- 
quet that  one  of  his  hofts  gave  him  at  Milan,  they  had 
ierved  up  ai'paragus  on  which  perfume  had  been  put 
infcead  of  oil ;  Caifar  eat  of  them  alone  ;  and  as  his 
friends,  who  were  more  delicate  than  he  was,  fliewed 
their  difgufl,  he  reprimanded  them.  "  It  is  fufficient, 
"  faid  he,  not  to  eat  of  what  difpleafes  us.  To  fhew 
*'  our  defe6t  in  not  knowing  how  to  live  on  the  like 
"  occafion,  is  being  wanting  to  one's-felf." 

One  day  when  he  was  upon  a  march,  a  ftorm  and 
very  bad  weather  forced  him  to  take  flicker  in  a  cot- 
tage, where  tht^re  was  but 'one  chamber  to  be  found, 
fcarce  large  enough  for  one  man.  Casfar  upon  this 
faid  to  his  friends  who  accompanied  him,  that  the 
difbinclions  of  honour  belonged  to  thofe  of  the  firft 
rank,  but  the  necefiary  conveniences  of  life  were  for 
the  weaked:.  He  therefore  forced  Oppius,  who  was 
indifpofcd,  to  take  the  chamber,  and  for  himfelf  he 
paffed  the  night,  with  others,  under  the  porch  of  the 
houfe.     Who  could  have  been  compared  to  Csfar,  if 

*  Celeritalrm  quoclam  i^ne  volucrem.     Plin,  vil.  25. 
f  Animi  vigore  praeltantiffimum  arbitror  genitum  Cscfarem  Difta- 
torem. 
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to  fo  many  excellent  qualities,  he  had  added  a  refpedl 
to  jnftice  and  the  love  of  virtue  ? 

This  picture  of  Csefar  from  fads,  will  be  confirm- 
ed by  all  the  fequel  of  his  hiflory,  and  particularly 
by  the  condii<5t  that  he  maintained  in  the  war  with  the 
Gauls.     I  am  going  to  begin  the  recital  of  it. 


SECT.    II. 

Motions  of  the  Allohroges  fome  time  before  C<^far^s  entry 
into  GauL  The  Helvetii^  encouraged  by  Orgetorix,  re- 
folve  to  leave  their  uiintry^  and  fettle  themfelves  elfe- 
where.  Orgetorix  afpires  at  making  himfelf  King.  Is 
about  to  be  profecuted^  dies.  His  plan  ftill followed. 
The  Helvetii  begin  their  march.     They  ajk  leave  of  Cce- 

,  far  to  pafs  the  Rhone,  which  he  refufes  them.  They 
pafs  the  Defile  between  Mount  Jura  and  the  Rhone, 
Cafar  overtakes  them  at  the  paffage  of  the  Soan.  He 
heats  the  Tigurins  on  this  fide  that  riven.  He  paffes 
it,  and  purfues  the  body  of  that  nation.  An  embaffy 
from  the  Helvetii.  A  battle  cf  the  horfe,  wherein  the 
Helvetii  are  Victors.  The  treafon  of  Dumnorix  the 
Eduen.  Cafar  pardons  him  in  confideration  of  his  bro- 
ther Divitiacus.  Through  the  fault  of  an  Officer,  Ct^far 
lofes  an  opportunity  that  he  had  managed  to  beat  the 
tielvetii.     They  come  to  attack  Ccefar,  and  are  van- 

.  -quifhed.  The  reft  of  the  conquered  army  are  obliged  to 
furrender.  Cafar  fends  them  back  to  their  own  country. 
He  is  defired  by  the  Gauls  to  undertake  the  war  againfl 
Arioviftus.  The  occajion  of  this  war.  Ccefar  demands 
an  interview  with  Arioviftus,  which  he  denies  him, 
C^far  fends  Ambaffadors  to  make  his  propofitions.  The 
haughty  anfwer  oj  Arioviftus.  Cafar  marches  againjl 
Arioviftus.     He  makes  himfelf  fur e  of  Befancon.     The 

■  terror  which  fpr^ad  it f elf  through  the  Roman  army. 
The  admirable  co7iduEl  of  Cafar  to  re-animate  the  cou- 
rage of  his  men.  The  fuccefs  anfwers  to  it,  and  the 
troops  march  with  confidence  againft  the  enemy.  An 
interview  between  Arioviftus  and  Ccefar,     The  confer- 
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ence  broke  cff  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Germans.  C^fary 
at  the  requejt  of  Ariovijltis^  fends  deputies  to  him.  'That 
Prince  puts  them  in  chains.  Cafar^  feveral  times^  of- 
fers battle  to  Arioviftus^  who  declines  it.  The  fuper- 
ftitibus  reafon  for  this  refufal.  Cafar  forces  the  Ger- 
mans to  come  to  an  engagement^  and  gains  the  victory. 
He  recovers  h-s  two  deputies.  C^far  goes  to  pafs  the 
winter  in  Cifalpine  Gaul, 

Ko,  L.  OINCE  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  there  had  been 
c^^^d^'  ^  fome  motions  among  the  *  Allobroges.  Thefe 
Prov.  People  revolting  under  the  condud  of  a  chief  named 
CoriLn.  Catugnatus,  had  carried  war  into  the  country  v/hich 
^^'  we  call  Provence,  which  for  a  long  time,  as  we  have 

faid,  had  obeyed  the  Romans.  But  C.  Pontinius  had 
not  had  much  difficulty  to  repulfe  their  efforts  -,  and 
fatisned  with  having  brought  them  back  to  their  duty, 
he  thought  that  was  enough  to  deferve  a  triumph. 
All  being  therefore  peaceable  on  this  fide  when  Casfar 
arrived  in  Gaul,  the  Plelvetii  f  furnillied  him  with  an 
occafion  for  the  war  he  defired. 
C^{  de  Under  the  Confulihip  of  MefTala  and  Puppius 
B.  Gall,  pifo^  two  years  before  that  of  Csfar,  Orgetorix,  the 
moil  illuftrious  and  richeft  man  among  the  Helvetii, 
infpired  his  nation  with  a  defire  to  quit  the  country 
they  inhabited,  and  to  go  and  eftablilb  themfelves  in 
fome  other  more  fertile  country  of  Gaul.  The  rea- 
fons  that  he  employed  to  perfuade  them  to  it  were, 
that  fhut  up,  as  they  were,  between  the  Rhine,  Mount 
Jura,  the  Lake  J  Leman,  and  the  Rhone,  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  extend  themfelves,  or  to  make 
Pint.  Csf.  cofiquefts  on  their  neighbours  -,  and  that  neverthelefs, 
r>io.  I.  forming  a  numerous  body,  the  country  that  they  oc- 
cupied, and  which  was  but  an  hundred  and  feventy- 
two  miles  in  length,  and  feventy-fix  in  breadth,  was 
too  flrait  to  contain  and   nouriili   them.     Thefe  mo- 

*  People  of  Savoy  and  Dauphiny. 

+   J  he  Switzers. 

X  The  Lake  of  Geneva. 
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tives  had  their  effed  upon  a  warlike  and  covetous 
people.     But  Orgetorix  had  his  particular  views. 

He  was  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  nation,  to  exe- 
cute the  defign  of  which  he  was  the  author  :  but  not 
content  with  the  quality  of  Chief,  he  afpired  to  that 
of  King.  To  fucceed  in  which,  he  fought  to  procure 
himfelf  accomplices  and  fupports  am.ong  the  neigh- 
bouring People.  It  had  been  agreed  by  the  Helvetii, 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  fecure  their  alliance. 
Orgetorix  took  upon  him  this  negotiation.  He  went 
among  the  Sequani  *,  and  the  Edueni  f,  and  engaged 
two  of  the  greateft  Lords  of  thefe  two  nations,  Cafti- 
cus  and  Dumnorix,  to  take  meafures  to  raife  them- 
felves  to  the  royal  dignity.  He  promifed  to  fecond 
them  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Helvetii,  of  which  he 
had  the  command,  upon  condition  that  they  Ihould 
reciprocally  lend  him  all  their  fuccours.  And  this 
Triumvirate  flattered  themfelves  that  they  fhould  be 
powerful  enough  afterwards  to  fubdue  all  the  Gauls. 

But  the  intrigue  was  difcovered,  and  the  Helvetii, 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  formed  a  procefs  againft  the 
culpable.  He  was  arrefted  ;  and  if  he  had  been 
condemned,  nothing  lefs  would  have  been  his  fate 
than  to  have  been  burnt  alive.  On  the  day  that 
judgment  was  to  be  given,  Orgetorix  called  together 
all  his  family,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  men ; 
his  clients  and  debtors,  of  which  the  multitude  was 
very  great,  came  alfo  to  the  Afiembly,  and  all  toge- 
ther tore  the  accufed  by  force  from  the  feverity  of 
the  Judges.  The  nation  would  have  had  recourie  to 
arms  to  make  their  authority  refpedled  :  the  Magi- 
ftrates  had  already  raifed  forces,  when  Orgetorix 
died,  fo  apropos^  that  it  was  thought  his  death  was 
voluntary. 

The  fcheme  of  which  he  had  given  the  Helvetii  an 
idea,  was  neverthelefs  put  in  execution.  The  pre- 
parations continued  for  two  years,  which  were  em- 


*  The  People  of  the  Franche-Comte. 
f  The  People  of  Autun. 
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ployed  in  gathering  together  beafls  of  burthen,  and 
waggons,  and  to  make  magazines  of  corn,  that  might 
be  Sufficient  to  fubfifl  a  nation  in  their  m.arch,  till 
they  could  make  a  conqueft  of  fome  good  and  fertile 
country.  They  took  advantage  alfo  of  this  time  to 
ftrengthen  themfelves  by  allies  and  companions,  who 
were  the  Rauraci  ^,  the  Tulingi,  the  Latobrigi,  and 
a  fwarm  of  the  Boii  tranfplanted  into  Norica.  It  was 
thefe  motions  that  gave  uneafinefs  to  the  Romans  un- 
der the  Confullhip  of  Metellus  Celer  and  of  Afranius, 
as  I  have  related.  But  the  year  of  this  Confulihip  and 
the  following,  which  was  that  of  Csefar,  was  deftined 
by  the  Helvetii  only  for  preparations. 

A.R.694.  L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

Ant.  C.  .     ^ 

^8,  A.  Gabinius. 

When  the  time  of  departure  was  come,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  firft  months  of  the  Confulfhip  of  Pifo  and 
Gabinius,  the  Helvetii  burnt  theil*  towns  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve,  their  little  boroughs  and  villages  which 
amounted  to  four  hundred,  and  what  corn  they  had 
too  much,  in  order  to  take  away  from  themfelves  all 
hopes  of  ever  returning  to  their  country,  and  to  en- 
courage themfelves  by  this  motive  to  brave  all  dan- 
gers. Thus,  carrying  with  them  no  other  provifions 
than  meal  for  three  months,  they  began  their  march, 
men,  women  and  children,  making  all  together  three 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  thoufand  fouls,  of  which  four- 
fcore  and  twelve  thoufand  were  fighting  men.  Their 
general  rendezvous  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
over-againft  Geneva,  where  they  were  all  to  meet  on 
the  26th  of  March. 

The  Helvetii,  palling  the  Rhone,  entered  into  the 
Roman  Province.  Caviar  was  no  fooner  informed  of 
their  dcfign,  than  he  went  away  from  about  Rome, 

*  Thofe  of  Bale,  which  then  made  no  part  of  the  Helvetic  body. 
The  Tilling!  and  the  Latobrigi  were  neighbours  of  the  Helvetii.  This 
is  all  v/e  know  with  certaintj'.  The  Boii  were  originally  the  People  of 
the  Bourhonnois,  Colonies  of  whom  lettled  in  Germany  and  in  Ital}'. 
Norica  was  Bavaria  and  part  of  Auftria. 
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where  he  had  remained  till  then  for  the  reafons  I  A.  R.  694.* 
have  already  ^  mentioned,  and  came  with  all  fpeed  to  ^"^^j,^* 
Geneva.  He  began  with  breaking  down  the  bridge ; 
which  that  city  had  over  the  Rhone ;  and  as  he  had 
but  one  Roman  Legion  in  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  he  or- 
dered great  levies  to  be  made  throughout  the  whole 
Province. 

When  the  Helvetii  were  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
Coefar,  they  fent  two  AmbalTadors  to  him,  chofen 
from  among  the  beft  qualified  of  their  nation,  to  de- 
fire  a  paflage  crofs  the  Roman  Province,  upon  which 
they  prom.ifed  to  make  no  waile.  Cffifar  took  care 
not  to  allow  them  fuch  a  permiffion.  He  knew  that 
a  part  of  the  Helvetii  had  formerly  cut  in  pieces  the 
army  of  the  Conful  L.  Caflius.  And  independently 
of  that  reafon,  it  was  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  country 
could  not  but  be  horribly  vexed  by  the  pa/Tage  of 
fuch  a  multitude,  very  probably  not  too  well  difci- 
plined.  It  was  therefore  well  refolved  to  refufe  them 
their  requeft.  But  as  he  had  yet  but  few  forces  with 
him,  he  was  willing  to  gain  time,  and  told  them  he 
would  confider  of  the  propofition  they  had  made  him, 
and  return  them  his  anfwer  on  the  13th  of  April.  He 
took  the  advantage  of  this  interval,  to  caufe  the 
troops  he  had  under  his  command,  to  build  a  wall  fix- 
teen  feet  high,  and  nineteen  thoufand  paces  in  length, 
with  a  folTe,  and  feveral  redoubts  from  fpace  to  fpace. 
This  v/all  was  defigned  to  hinder  the  paflage  of  the 
Rhone,  which  in  thefe  parts  is  fordable  in  more  places 
than  one. 

.  On  the  day  appointed  the  Helvetii  returned.  Csefar, 
who  had  already  got  together  a  greater  number  of 
troops,  explained  himfelf  clearly,  refufed  them  the 
paflage,  and  added,  that  if  they  pretended  to  force  it 
in  fpite  of  him,  he  very  well  knew  how  to  prevent 
them.  In  fnort,  all  the  attempts  they  could  make  by 
day  or  by  night,  either  with  boats,  or  in  fearching  for 
fords,  were  fruitlefs  •,  and  the  Helvetii  were  con- 
ftrained  to  take  another  route,  and  turn  to  the  fide  of 
the  Scquani.  \ 

6  They 
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A.R.  694.  They  were  forced  to  file  off  by  a  neck  of  land  very 
^^l\^'  fcrait  between  Mount  Jura  and  the  Rhone,  where 
two  waggons  could  not  pafs  abreaft ;  fo  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Scquani,  by  polling  themfelves 
on  the  mountain,  to  ftop  them  iliort.  The  Helvetii 
addrefied  themfelves  to  Dumnorix  the  Eduen,  the . 
fon-in-law  of  Crgetorix,  and  the  accomplice  of  his 
ambitious  defigns.  This  man,  who  had  fome  credit 
among  the  Sequani,  charged  himfeif  with  the  negoti- 
ation. The  freedom  of  pafiage  was  agreed  to,  and 
hoftages  given  on  both  fides.  The  Helvetii  hereupon 
began  to  traverfe  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  whom 
they  refpedted  according  to  their  agreement,  and  af- 
terwards that  of  the  Edueni,  where  they  committed 
all  kind  of  hoitilities  and  ravages.  Their  fcheme  was 
to  go  into  Santone. 

Csfar,  inform.ed  of  their  march  and  their  defign, 
leaves  Labienus  to  defend  the  wall  he  had  ereded 
near  the  Rhone,  returns  into  Italy,  raifes  two  Legions 
there,  takes  three  that  remained  in  winter-quarters 
near  Aquileia,  and  with  thefe  five  Legions  returns  to 
the  Alps,  pafies  them,  but  not  without  having  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  to  combat  with,  defcends 
into  the  country  of  the  *  Vocontii,  crofles  that  of  the 
Allobroges,  paffes  the  Rhone,  enters  upon  the  lands 
of  the  -f  Segufii ;  all  this  with  fuch  fpeed,  that  he 
overtook  the  Llelvetii  at  the  pafiage  of  the  Soan.  It 
is  true  that  this  prodigious  multitude  marched  but 
flowly.  They  took  up  twenty  days  in  pafling  the 
Soan  ;  and  C^far,  when  he  arrived  there,  fi:ill  found 
on  this  fide  the  river  the  Canton  of  the  J  Tigurins, 
who  made  one  fourth  part  of  the  nation. 

He  had  received  on  the  road  the  complaints  of  the 
Edueni,  and  thofe  of  the  Allobroges,  who  inhabited 
on  the  right  of  the  Rhone,  upon  the  havock  that  the 
Helvetian  army  had  made  in  their  country  ;  and  by 
promifing  to  t^ke  their  quarrel  upon  him,  he  obliged 

*  The  Diois, 

■f-  The  Lyonnois. 

j  Thofe  of  Zurich, 

them 
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ihem  to  furnifti  him  with  troops,  and  efpecially  with  A.  R.  694. 
horfe.  Thus  the  chief  of  the  Eduenian  Nobility  were  ^"  g  *"* 
in  the  Roman  army,  and  among  others  Dumnorix, 
who  in  his  heart  favoured  the  Helvetii,  but  neverthe- 
lefs  came  to  the  camp  of  Ctefar,  with  an  inten-t  to 
hurt  him  and  traverfe  his  defigns,  as  much  as  he 
could.  Cfefar  was  not  yet  informed  of  this  treachery, 
and  he  had  no  room~to  fufpcd  it  in  the  battle  with  the 
Tigurins.  He  had  taken  three  Legions,  v/ith  which 
he  fell  upon  them,  defeated  them  entirely,  and  killed 
a  great  number  on  the  foot ;  the  others  difperfed  theni- 
felves  by  flying  into  the  forefts. 

It  was  the  People  of  this  fame  Canton,  who  fifty 
years  before  had  vanquifhed  and  killed  the  Confui,  Q. 
CafTius.  C^efar  was  charmed,  in  his  firfl  Victory,  to  . 
have  revenged  the  difgrace  of  the  Roman  name,  upon 
thofe  who  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  had  himlelf  a 
domeftic  intereft  in  it,  bccaufe  L.  Pifo,  the  grandfa- 
ther of  his  father-in-kw,  had  perilled  in  the  fame 
defeat  with  CalTius. 

Csfar  conqueror  of  the  Tigurins,  refoived  to  pur- 
fue  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  for  that  purpofe  built 
a  bridge  over  the  Scan,  and  pafTed  it  in  a  day.  The 
enemy,  furprized  and  difmayed  at  fuch  diligence,  fent 
him  an  embafiy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Divico, 
formerly  chief  of  the  Helvetii,  when  they  defeated 
the  army  of  Cafiius,  and  wlio  confequently  muft  have 
been  very  old.  I  fnall  relate  his  difcourfe  with 
Csfar,  becaufe  therein  the  charadler  of  the  People  is 
drawn. 

Divico  faid  then  to  C.Tfiir,  "  That  if  the  Ro- 
mans would  make  peace  with  the  Helvetii,  thefe 
would  go  and  fettle  themifelves  in  the  country  that 
C^efar  fliould  appoint  them.  But  if  he  was  refoived 
to  make  war  with  them,  he  called  to  his  remembrance 
the  ancient  difgrace  of  the  Romans,  and  the  valour 
of  the  Helvetic  nation.  That  for  having  furprized 
one  of  the  Cantons,  v/hile  the  others  had  paiTed  the 
river,  and  could  not  fuccour  their  comrades,  he  had 
no  reafon  to  be  much  elated  on  the  advantage,  nor 

to 
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A.  R.  694,  to  defpife  his  enemies.  That  for  them,  they  h-aci 
Ant.  c.  j^^gj^  inftru6ted  by  their  fathers  and  their  anceflors  to 
depend  more  on  their  courage,  than  on  cunning  and 
ambufhes.  That  they  {hould  venture  therefore  to 
render  the  place  where  they  were  polled  famous  by  a 
new  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Roman  People.'* 

This  was  not  the  language  of  a  fuppliant.  Caviar 
did  not  feem  offended  at  it,  and  anlwered  with  mo- 
deration, but  like  a  man  who  would  give  the  law. 
He  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Helvetii  were  alto- 
gether wrong  with  refped:  to  the  Romans,  and  con* 
eluded  that,  neverthelefs,  he  granted  them  a  peace, 
if  they  would  give  hoftages,  and  promife  fatisfadlion 
to  the  Edueni  and  the  Allobroges,  whofe  countries 
they  had  ruined.  Divico  replied  fiercely,  "  that  the 
Helvetii  were  not  accuftomed  to  give  but  receive  hof- 
tages,  and  that  no  body  knew  it  better  than  the  Ro  • 
mans."  Indeed,  the  remains  of  CafTius's  army  could 
not  have  obtained  life  but  by  giving  hoUages  and  by 
paiTing  under  the  yoke. 

Divico  being  returned  to  the  Helvetii,  they  put 
themfelves  in  march,  according  to  their  firft  plan,  and 
Caefar  followed  them.     He  had  four  thoufand  horle 
raifed  in  Gaul,  among  which  was  a  confiderable  body 
of  the  Edueni  commanded  by  Dumnorix.     All  this 
cavalry  had  orders  to  go  before,  and  harrafs  the  ene- 
my i  but  engaging  in  a  difadvantageous  place,  they 
were  beaten  by  a  detachment  of  the  Helvetic  horfe, 
who  were  not  above  five  hundred  ftrong.  It  was  upon 
this  occafion  that  the  trealbn  of  Dumnorix  began  to 
fhew  itfelf :  for  he  took  flight  the  firft  with  thole  un- 
der his  command.     Notwithftanding  this  check,  in 
which  the  difgrace  was  greater  to  the  Romans  tlian 
the  lofs,  CcTfar  advanced  ftill  at  the  heels  of  the  Hel- 
vetii, fo  that  during  fifteen   days  the  two   armies  al- 
ways encamped  within   five  or  fix  miles  of  one  ano- 
ther.    If  there  was  no  battle  in  this  fpace  of  time,  it 
was  not  that  the  Helvetii,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs 
they  had  had  with  their  cavalry,  did  not  leek  an  op- 
portunity for  it :  but  Caefar  avoided  it,  waiting  for  a 

place 
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place  and  time  when  he  might  attack  them  to  advan-  A.  R.  694. 

tage.  ^  ^"g.^* 

Neverthelefs  he  was  not  without  uneafmefs  on  ac-  ^  * 
count  of  fubfifting  his  army.  The  corn  which  the 
Edueni  had  promifed  him,  did  not  come  j  and  when 
he  demanded  it  of  them,  they  payed  him  with  fair 
fpeeches,  of  which  he  fav/  no  effeft.  He  was  v/illing 
to  dive  into  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  delays,  and  having 
interrogated  the  fovereign  Magiftrate  of  the  Edueni, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  who  were  in  his  camp, 
he  learnt  that  his  refentment  ought  to  fall  upon  Dum- 
norix,  who,  all-powerful  with  the  multitude,  had  per- 
fuaded  many  of  them,  that  if  they  mull  receive  maf- 
ters,  it  would  be  much  better  to  obey  the  Helvetii, 
Gauls  like  themfelves,  than  the  Romans.  In  this  he 
did  not  reafon  ill.  But  his  fecret  fcheme  was,  as  we 
have  feen,  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  fovereignty,  and  with 
this  view  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Helvetii. 

Ca;far  found  himfelf  very  much  embarrafled  with 
refped  to  the  condudt  he  ought  to  maintain  towards 
Dumnorix.  Such  a  treafon  feemed  not  fit  to  go  un- 
puniflied :  but  the  guilty  perfon  was  brother  to  Divi- 
tiacus,  a  man  of  probity,  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  on  the  foot  of  friendfhip  with  C^far. 
The  General  therefore  thought  he  could  not  adt 
againft  Dumnorix  till  he  had  acquainted  his  brother 
with  it,  and  obtained  his  confent.  He  fent  for  him, 
laid  before  him  all  the  complaints  he  had  againft  his 
brother,  and  defired  him  not  to  take  it  ill  if  he  made 
himfelf,  or  caufed  the  nation  of  the  Edueni  to  make, 
a  procefs  out  againft  Dumnorix.  Divitiacus  threw 
himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  confefled  to  him  all  his  bro- 
ther's faults  :  he  added,  that  he  himfelf  had  reafon  to 
complain  of  him  j  for  though  he  was  his  elder  brother 
by  feveral  years,  he  had  greatly  contributed  to  his 
elevation,  and  was  neverthelefs  repayed  only  with  in- 
gratitude :  but  reprefented  to  Csefar,  that  all  criminal 
as  he  was,  Dumnorix  was  his  brother  •,  and  if  the 
younger  IhouLl  fuffer  a  rigorous  treatment  while  the 
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A.R.694-.  elder  continued  in  favour,  all  Gaul  would  be  enraged 
Ant.  c.  ^5-  Divitiacus  for  the  punifhment  of  Dumnorix,  and 
no  longer  look  upon  him  but  with  horror.  Caefar 
had  miidnefs  and  clemency  enough  to  yield  immedi- 
ately to  thefe  rcprefentations.  fie  took  Divitiacus 
by  the  hand,  comforted  him,  and  told  him  he  would 
forgive  his  brother  -,  and  having  caufed  Dumnorix  to 
be  brought  into  the  prefence  of  the  other,  he  let  him 
know  the  fubjefts  of  complaint  he  had  againft  him, 
exhorted  him  to  behave  fo  that  he  might  be  free  of  all 
fufpicion  for  the  future,  and  then  fent  him  back  again: 
but  neverthelefs,  as  he  could  not  confide  in  him,  he 
gave  him  guards,  and  thus  the  affair  ended.  But 
Dumnorix,  always  unquiet  and  a  lover  of  novelties, 
found  at  length  the  death  he  had  fought,  as  we  fliall 
relate  hereafter. 

The  fame  day  that  this  happened,  Csefar  learnt, 
by  his  fcouts,  that  the  enemy  were  polled  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  about  eight  miles  from  his  camp.  He 
informed  himfelf  of  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  learn- 
ing that  there  was  a  by-road  by  v/hich  it  was  eafy  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  fent  Labienus  with 
a  detachment  to  feize  it,  and  marched  himfelf  di- 
redly  to  the  enemy.  An  officer  who  had  reputation, 
was  ordered  to  go  before  to  reconnoitre  the  ftate  of 
affairs.  When  the  Roman  army  was  not  above  fifteen 
hundred  paces  from  the  Helvetii,  this  officer  ran, 
and  reported  that  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  was 
taken  up  by  the  enemy,  and  that  he  had  feen  the 
Gaufic  arms  and  enfigns  there.  There  was  nothing  in 
it,  but  his  fear  had  made  him  take  Labienus's  de- 
tachment for  the  troops  of  the  Gauls.  C^efar,  de- 
ceived by  this  falfe  report,  did  not  judge  it  proper  to 
advance,  and  lofl  thus,  by  the  fault  of  this  officer,  an 
opportunity  to  have  crufhed  the  enemy,  who  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  defended  themfelves,  at- 
tacked on  both  fides,  at  the  fame  time,  by  Labienus 
and  C^efar. 

As  there  was  but  very  little  provifion  left  in  the 
Roman  army,  Csefar  was  under  a  neceffity  to  quit 
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the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  and  turn  towards  *  Bibrade  A.R.  694,^ 
the  capital  city  of  the  Edueni.  The  Heivetii  in-  ^"^^^^^ 
formed  of  this  motion,  inftead  of  thinking  themfelves 
happy  to  have  got  clear  of  the  Romans,  who  purfued 
them,  came  of  themfelves  to  feek  for  them,  At  their 
approach,  Csfar  with  his  troops  retired  to  a  little 
hill,  and  fent  the  cavalry  to  meet  the  Gauls  and  flop 
them.  He  took  all  advantages,  covered  the  whole 
hill  with  arms  and  foldiers,  making  his  main  body  of 
the  four  Legions,  in  which  he  had  the  greater  confix 
dence  becaufe  they  had  ferved  already,  and  polling 
above  them  a  body  of  referve  of  the  two  Legions 
nev/  raifed  in  Cifalpine  Gaul.  He  had  reafon  to  be 
cautious.  The  Heivetii  eafily  repulfed  the  Roman 
cavalry  ;  and  forming  themfelves  into  a  fquare  Pha- 
lanx, which  they  took  care  to  fence  with  a  military 
tortoife,  that  is  to  fay,  their  bucklers  joined  one 
againlt  another,  as  well  before,  as  on  their  flanks,  and 
over  their  heads,  they  advanced  furioufly,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  difadvantage  of  the  place,  attacked 
the  Romans,  who  were  polled  half-way  up  the  hilL 
Cajfar  was  fenfible  of  the  great  danger  they  were  in, 
and  to  fhew  his  foldiers  that  he  intended  fully  to  fhare 
it  with  them,  he  put  himfelf  on  foot  with  all  his  offi- 
cers, and  fent  away  all  the  horfes,  that  no  hope  mio-hc 
remain  to  any  one  but  in  viftory. 

The  battle  began  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  continued  till  evening,  without  the  Ro- 
mans feeing  the  back  of  one  of  the  enemies.  Even 
after  the  Helvetian  army  had  been  obliged  to  give 
ground,  they  returned  afrelli  to  the  charge  ;  and 
there  happened  flill  a  third  battle,  near  the  baggage, 
which  lailed  a  good  part  of  the  night.  But  all  the 
efforts  of  this  obflinate  bravery  were  in  vain.  The 
Romans  feized  their  camp  and  their  baggage ;  but 
not  without  a  very  confiderable  lofs.  C^far,  who 
does  not  tell  the  number  of  his  flain,  confeffes  that 
the  care  of  burying  them,  and  of  drefiing  the  wound- 
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A.  c.  694.  ed,  obliged  him  to  continue  upon  the  fpot  three  days^ 
58.  '  d'-^i^ing  vvhich  time  the  unhappy  remains  of  the  Hel- 
vetian nation,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  fouls,  retreated  in  a  precipitate  flight, 
and  in  a  march  of  four  days  arrived  m  the  territories 
of  the  Lingones. 

For  all  this  they  did  not  efcape  their  Vidor,  whofe 
incredible  a6livity  never  left  a  vidory  imperfeft.  Af- 
ter three  days  allowed  to  necelTary  repofe,  he  fet  him- 
felf  to  purfue  the  Helvetii,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fent 
couriers,  with  orders  to  the  I^angri,  forbidding  therri 
to  give  corn  or  any  other  affiftance  to  the  fugitives,  if 
they  would  not  be  treated  as  they  fhould.  This  me- 
nace had  its  effe6l  -,  and  the  Helvetii,  reduced  to  an 
extrem.e  fcarcity,  were  obliged  to  humble  their  pride, 
and  fend  deputies  to  Csfar  to  make  their  fubmifllon, 
and  put  themfelves  in  his  hands.  Thefe  deputies 
found  C^far  in  full  march,  and  throwing  themfelves 
at  his  feet,  deflred  peace  of  him  with  humble  pray- 
ers and  tears  in  their  eyes.  Csefar  gave  them  no  other 
anfwer  but  that  he  would  have  the  Helvetii  wait  for 
him  at  the  place  where  they  were  then  incamped. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  demanded  hollages  of 
them,  their  arms,  and  the  flaves  who  had  deferted 
and  v/ere  received  in  their  camp.  While  they  were 
confidering  of  the  execution  of  the  orders  that  the 
Conqueror  exafled  from  them,  he  palfed  fome  time, 
and  the  ni^ht  came  on.  Six  thoufand  men  of  the 
Canton  called  ^  Urbigenians,  either  through  the  re- 
mains of  pride,  which  made  them  look  upon  this 
fubmiffion  as  ignominious,  or  dreading  the  confe- 
quences  of  it,  or  for  fome  other  motive.^  chofe  to 
ileal  away  from  the  camp  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  and  take  the  route  of  the  Rhine  and  Germany. 
Caefar  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this,  than  he  dif- 
patched  orders  to  all  the  People  whofe  countries  they 
were  to  pafs  through,   to  flop  them  wherever  they 

*  This  canton  took  its  name  from  the  little  town  of  Orbe  in  the 
country  of  Vaudi 
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ihoulcl  be  found,  and  to  fend  them  back  to  xhim.  He  A.R.694. 
v/as  obeyed,  and  the  unhappy  Urbigenians  were  treat-      "A\   * 
ed  by  him  as  enemies,  that  is,  put  to  the  fvvord. 

As  to  the  others,  after  they  had  dehvered  the  hof- 
tages  that  were  required  of  them,  their  arms,  and 
the  deferters,  he  granted  them  all  their  lives.     There 
were  four  nations   ruined,  the  f  Helvetii,    the  Tu- 
lingi,  the  Latobrigi,  and  the  Boii.     The  three  firft  of 
thefe  People  had    orders  to  return   to  their  country, 
and  rebuild    the  towns    and  villages  that  they   had 
burnt.     Cssfar  was   not  v/illing  that    the    Germans, 
drawn  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  v/hich  is  thought 
at  this  day  not  very  fruitful,  but  which  he  took  to 
be  fertile,  and  which  perhaps  was  better   cultivated 
than  the  lands  of  Germany,  lliould   be  tempted  to 
come  and  occupy  the  places  which  the  Helvetii  and 
their  allies  had  left  vacant.     As  to  the  Boii,  the  Edu- 
eni  demanded,    which  was   granted  them,  that  this 
brave  nation  lliould  be  incorporated  with  them. 
>    Thus  was  ended  the  lirfi:  war  that  Csfar  had  made 
in  Gaul.     The  fuccefs   of  it  was   compleat.     Csfar 
Ihewed  that  he  knew  how  both  to  conquer,  and  to 
make  the  befl  of  his  vidory.     The  lofs  of  the  Helve- 
tii  and   their  allies   v,^as   above   two  thirds   of  their 
number.     Of  three  hundred  fixty-eight  thoufand  that 
they  v/ere   at  coming  away,  there  returned   but  an 
hundred  and  ten  thoufand  to  their  country  again. 

Casfar  undertook  a  fecond  war  the  fame  campaign, 
not  againft  the  Gauls,  but  at  their  defire  and  in  their 
defence. 

I  have  faid  that  Gaul  was  divided  into  two  faflions, 
of  which  one  had  the  Edueni  for  their  Chiefs,  and 
the  other  the  Sequani  fjpported  by  the  People  of 
Avergne.  Thefe  two  faifiions  had  for  a  long  time 
been  at  war,  and  that  of  the  Edueni  had  the  "advan- 
tage. The  vanquifned,  by  a  bad  policy,  praflifed  in 
all  times,  and  always  fatal,  could  not  refolve  to  fub- 

f  Csefar  does  not  fpeak  here  of  the  Rauraci.  He  comprehends  them 
very  likely  under  the  name  of  the  Helvetii, 
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A.  R.  694.  mit  to  their  countrymen,  but  had  recourfe  to  a  ftran- 
Aut.  c.  ^ygj.^     They  called  in  Arioviftus  King  of  the  Suevi  in 
^  *       Germany,  who  for  a  fum  of  money  that  they  remitted 
to  him,  paffed  the  Rhine,  and  came  to  their  fuccour. 
The  Germans,  at  that  time  more  fierce  and  more  war- 
like even  than  the  Gauls,  brought  victory  over  to 
the  party  they  embraced.     The  Edueni  and  their  con- 
federates  were   vanquiihed.      Arioviftus    impofed    a 
Tribute  upon  them,  and  obliged  them  to  give  him 
hoilages.     He  even  forced  them   to  fwear  that  they 
would  never  demand  their  hoilages  back  again,  nor 
ever  implore  the  afliftance  of  the  Roman  People,  and 
that  they  would  never  withdraw  themfelves  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Sequani,  that  is   to  fay,  from  his 
own.     For  the  Sequani  who   had  called  him  in,  were 
fubdued  by  him,  as  well  as  the  others,    and  even 
worfe  ufed,  for  he  appropriated  to  himfelf  a  third  part 
of  their  territory,  and  eilabliilied  himfelf  there,  find- 
ino-  their  country  better  than  that  he  had  quitted.  He 
augmented  his  forces,  and  inftead  of  fifteen  thoufand 
me^i,  that  he  at  firft  brought  with  him,  he  had  pre- 
fently  fixfcore  thoufand ;  fo  that  finding  himfelf  too 
much  ftraitened,  he  prepared,  at  the  time  that  Csfar 
made  war  with  the  Helvetii,  to  feize  on  a  fecond  or 
third  part  of  the  country  of  the  Sequani.     The  Gauls 
therefore  groaned  under  the  opprefiion  of  a  nation 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  Barbarians,  and  dreaded 
ftill  greater  ills  to  follow,  not  doubting  but  Arioviftus 
had  a  defign  to  conquer  all  Gaul,  and  bring  it  under 
his  Empire. 

In  thefe  circumftances  Casfar  appeared  as  their  de- 
liverer. His  vidl'ory  over  the  Helvetii,  whofe  inva- 
fion  could  not  fail  of  being  fatal,  at  leaft,  to  a  great 
part  of  the  Gauls,  had  delivered  them  from  an  immi- 
nent danger.  They  thought  he  would  be  no  lefs  ufe- 
ful  againll  Arioviftus,  and  herein  they  were  not  mif- 
taken.  But  they  did  not,  or  would  not,  fee,  that 
their  liberty  was  in  much  more  danger  from  the  Ro- 
mans and  C^eiar. 

They 
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They  began  with  allying  leave  of  him,  as  if  they  al-  A.R.  694- 
ready  acknowledged  him  for  their  mafter,  to  hold  a  ^^h^' 
general  Aflembiy  of  all  the  People  of  Gaul.  The  Af- 
lembly  was  held,  with  the  precaution  of  obliging  all 
the  members  who  compofed  it  to  take  an  oath,  that 
they  would  keep  as  an  inviolable  fecret  whatever  they 
deliberated  upon  ;  and  that  no  one  Hiould  be  pennitced 
to  open  his  mouth  but  thofe  who  v/ere  charged  with 
the  orders  of  the  Aflembiy.  In  confequence  of  the 
refolution  taken  herein  to  implore  the  afililance  of  C^- 
far,  feveral  Deputies  of  the  firft  rank  in  Gaul  were 
found  in  it.     Divitiacus  fpoke  firfl. 

He  firfl  of  all  laid  open  all  that  I  have  related  con- 
cerning Arioviftus.  He  added,  that  if  feme  flop  was 
not  put  to  it,  all  the  Germans  would  pafs  the  Rhine, 
drawn  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate  of  Gaul,  very 
different  from  their  own,  and  defirous  as  they  were 
to  exchange  their  favage  way  of  living  for  the  more 
agreeable  and  polite  manners  of  the  Gauls.  He  re- 
prefented  Arioviftus  as  a  Barbarian,  paflionate  and 
cruel,  who  had  exacted  from  them  to  give  for  holtages 
the  children  of  the  befl  families  in  Gaul,  and  who  in 
time,  upon  the  leafl  caprice,  might  make  thefe  illuf- 
trious  young  men  fuffer  the  mofl  horrible  torments. 
He  concluded  that  if  the  Gauls  could  not  find  protec- 
tion in  Ca^far  and  the  Romans,  they  fiiould  be  obliged 
to  do  like  the  Helvetii,  to  abandon  their  country, 
and  go  to  feek  elfewhere  a  quiet  abode.  In  finifliing 
he  demanded  the  fecrefy  of  Csfar,  becaufe  if  Ario- 
viftus was  informed  of  the  flep  they  had  taken  with  the 
Romans,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  he 
would  exercife  all  forts  of  barbarities  againft  the  hof- 
tages  that  he  had  in  his  hands. 

All  the  other  Deputies  joined  with  Divitiaciis,  to 
conjure  Csfar  with  tears  to  grant  them  his  proteftion. 
The  Sequani  alone  kept  a  penfive  filence,  with  their 
heads  hung  down,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Casfar  afked  them  the  reafon  of  this  fiknce  -,  but  they 
made  no  anfwer.  After  he  had  interrogated  them  fe- 
veral times  without  getting  one  word  from  them,  Di- 
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A.R.694-  vitiacus  ferved  them  for  an  interpreter.  He  faid  that 
■^"^g  ^'  the  condition  of  the  Sequani  was  fo  deplorable,  that 
they  duril  not  even  complain,  not  lefs  dreading  the 
cruelty  of  Arioviftns  abfent,  than  if  he  was\before 
their  eyes,  becaufe  he  enjoyed  a  part  of  their  country, 
and  was  mafter  of  all  their  towns.  That  of  confe- 
quence  they  could  not  have  even  the  melancholy  hope 
of  getting  away  from  their  tyrant  by  a  voluntary  re- 
treat, and  that  they  could  not  but  expect  the  moft 
horrible  punifhments,  if  they  lliould  happen  to  be 
difcovered. 

Nothing  could  better  agree  with  the  fecret  views  of 
CrElar,  and  the  deure  he  had  of  acquiring  glory  and 
power  by  his  arm.s,  than  to  undertake  a  war  with 
Arioviltus  :  but  he  was  willing  to  colour  his  ambition 
with  fpecious  pretexts  and  reafons,  and  would  not 
feem  to  be  evidently  unjuft.  He  had  himfelf,  during 
his  Confulfhip,  caufed  Ariovifcus  to  be  declared  King, 
a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  People.  It  was  not 
therefore  allowable  to  attack  him,  without  tirll  trying 
the  methods  of  mildnefs  and  pacification.  He  chofe 
to  fend  to  him  to  demand  an  interview.  Ario villus 
v/as  intolerably  proud  and  haughty,  and  anfwered 
brutillily,  "  that  if  he  had  any  bufinefs  with  Csefar, 
he  would  go  to  him  j  and  if  C^far  had  any  bufmefs,  he 
might  take  the  pains  to  come  to  him." 

Ca;far  was  not  difcouraged  •,  he  fent  frefh  Amba/Ta- 
dors  to  him,  to  tell  him,  ■■'  that  as  he  had  been  ho- 
noured, by  Csefar  and  the  Rom.an  Senate,  with  the 
title  of  King,  a  f\-iend  and  ally,  he  did  not  lliew  his 
acknowledgment  of  fuch  a  benefit  by  refufing  a  con- 
ference that  he  propofed  to  him  ;  but  they  were  come 
to  let'  him  know  what  Csefar  defired  of  him.  That 
in  the  firft  place  he  required  of  him  that  he  fhould  no 
more  bring  on  this  fide  the  Rhine  any  bands  of  Ger- 
mans into  Gaul.  Secondly,  that  he  fhould  furrender 
himfelf,  and  likewife  permit  the  Sequani  to  furrender 
their  hoflages  to  the  Edueni ;  laflly,  to  forbear  all 
violences  againft  the  faid  Edueni,  and  not  make  war 
Vipon  them,  or  their  allies.     That  if  Arioviftus  would 
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obferve  all  this,  friendfliip  might  irill  continue  be- '^^^;^^+' 
tween  the  Romans  and  him,  but  if  he  refuied  de- 
mands fo  juft,  Csefar  was  authorized  by  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  made  under  the  Confylfliip  of  MefTalla 
and  Pifo,  to  defend  the  Edueni,  antient  allies  and 
brethren  of  the  Romans  :  and  that  he  was  firmly  re- 
folvcd'  not  to  fuffer  them  to  be  opprefTed." 

The  anfwer  of  Arioviftus  was  very  haughty.  He 
'  pretended,  "  that  the  Romans  had  no  more  a  right 
to  prefcribe  to  him  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  treat 
a  People  conquered  by  him,  than  he  Ihould  be  willing 
to  impofe  laws  of  the  like  kind  upon  them.  That  he 
would  not  furrender  the  hoflages  of  the  Edueni.  That 
he  confented  not  to  make  war  upon  them,  provided 
they  were  faithful  in  obferving  the  treaty  he  had  made 
with  them,  and  in  paying  him  the  annual  tribute  that 
was  agreed  upon  ;  but  if  they  miffed  thereby  the  qua- 
lity of  brethren  of  the  Romans,  it  was  but  a  flight  ad- 
vantage to  them.  As  to  Cs^far's  menace  of  taking 
their  quarrel  in  hand,  he  ought  to  know,  that  no  body 
had  ever  entered  into  a  war  with  Arioviftus,  who  had 
not  found  it  to  their  lofs.  ~  That  he  might  prove  it 
whenever  he  pleafed.  That  he  would  foon  learn 
what  the  bravery  of  the  Germans  could  do,  always 
invincible,  conftantly  trained  up  to  arms,  and  who 
for  fourteen  years  had  never  lodged  under  a  roof," 

At  the  fame  time  that  Csefar  received  this  anfwer 
from  Arioviftus,  the  deputies  of  the  Edueni  and  thofe 
of  Treves  came  to  him.  The  firft  complained  of 
the  *  Harudi,  a  German  Nation,  who  a  little  while 
fince  had  paffed  the  Rhine,  to  join  Arioviftus,  and 
ravaged  their  country ;  fo  that,  with  all  their  fubmif- 
fions,  they  could  not  obtain  peace  from  their  proud 
enemies.  Thofe  of  Treves  acquainted  Casfar,  that  a 
great  multitude  of  the  Suevi  had  approached  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  preparing  to  pafs  it, 
Thefe  accounts  determined  Csefar  riot  to  delay  under- 
faking  the  war,  and  as  loon  as  he  had  made  the  necef- 

f  It  is  not  known  from  what  part  of  Germany  thefe  People  came. 
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A.R.  694'fary  provifions  for  fubfiiling  his  army,    he  marched 
■^fg",*^*   againft  Arioviftus. 

'  After  three  days  march,  he  learnt  that  the  Ger- 

man advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  feize  on  Befan- 
con.  This  place  was  full  of  all  forts  of  warlike  am- 
munition, and  it  was  very  flrong  of  itfelf,  fays  Cs- 
far.  The  river  Doux  went  round  it  like  a  circle  de- 
fcribed  by  the  compafles. ,  It  left  only  an  interval  of 
fix  hundred  paces  but  which  was  clofed  by  a  mountain,  I 
the  foot  of  which  extended  on  both  fides  to  the  banks 
of  the  river.  This  mountain  was  fnut  in  with  a  wall 
that  joined  it  to  the  city,  to  which  it  ferved  as  the  ci- 
tadel. Ccefar  made  fo  much  hafte  that  he  came  there 
before  Arioviftus,  and  fecured  to  himfelf  this  impor- 
tant place  ;  he  fcayed  there  fome  time,  to  make  his  dif-  , 
pofitions  with  relpe6t  to  provifions. 

During  this  ftay,  the   Romans   in  difcourfing  with 
the  Gauls,  efpecially  with  thofe  who,  on  account  of 
their  trade,  were  the  mod  familiar  with  the  Germans, 
learnt  terrible  things  of  the  enemy  they  were  come  to 
feek.     They  exaggerated  to  them  the  enormous  fize 
of  the   Germans,  their  incredible  boldnefs,  and  the 
continual  exercife   they   made  of  their  arms.     The 
Gauls  confeffed,  that  it  oftentimes  happened  in  battle, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  fupport  the  very  looks  of 
this  fierce  nation.     Thefe  difcourfes  had  a  very  great 
effe6t,  efpecially  upon  the  young  officers  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  who,  deceived  by  the  foftnefs  with  which 
C^efar  lived  in   the  city,  had  followed  him,  in  hopes 
of  finding  in  his  camp  the  fame  pieafures,  the  fame 
amufements,  and  above  all  an  opportunity  of  enriching 
themfelvcs.     Thefe  young  men,  who  had  no  experi- 
ence in  the  military  art,  were  llrangely  terrified.     Se- 
veral defired  their  difcharges  on  divers  pretences  ; 
and  thofe  who,    through  fhame,  chofe  to  continue, 
could  neither  hide  the  fear  that  appeared  in  their  coun- 
tenances,   nor   fometimes    even   refrain   from    tears. 
Sometimes  fhut  up  in  their  tents,  they  wept  their  un- 
happy  fate ;    fometimes   they    lamented    with    their 
friends  the  danger  to  which  they  were  going  to  be  ex- 
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pofed.  Throughout  the  whole  camp  every  one  made  A.  R.694. 
his  lafl  will  and  teftament,  as  if  they  were  going  to  '  ^^^^^ 
certain  death.  This  terror  became  general :  It  com- 
municated itfelf  to  the  Ibldiers,  and  even  to  the  ve- 
teran officers.  Only,  to  avoid  the  reproach  c-f  cow- 
ardice, they  faid  it  was  not  the  enemy  they  feared, 
but  the  defiles  and  forefts  that  they  had  to  pafs,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  provifions.  Some  of  them 
gave  notice  to  Cssfar,  that  if  he  ordered  their  depar- 
ture, he  would  not  be  obeyed  by  the  foldiers. 

This  was  one  of  the  occafions  wherein  Csefar  fliewed 
he  was  mod  worthy  of  himfelf.  For  to  whom  can  he 
be  comipared  ?  He  afiembled  a  grand  council,  whi^ 
ther  he  called  not  only  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  enter 
into  it,  but  all  the  Captains.  There  he  began  to  re- 
primand them  fharply,  for  taking  upon  them  to  exa- 
mine which  way  and  on  what  defign  they  were  to 
march.  He  afterwards  prefented  to  them  different 
reafons,  to  fnew  that  they  were  in  the  wrong  to  look 
upon  the  Germans'  as  invincible.  "  As  to  thofe  *,'* 
added  he,  "  who  cover  their  timidity  under  falfe  pre- 
'*  texts,  throwing  it  on  the  pretended  danger  of  want- 
*'  ing  provifions,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  route,  they 
■*'  much  forget  themfelves,  in  wanting  confidence  in 
"  their  General,  or  pretending  to  prefcribe  to  him 
"  what  he  ought  to  do.  I  have  taken  care  of  all : 
"  The  Sequani,  the  Leuci  |,  the  Lingones,  will  fur- 

*  Qui  fuum  timorem  in  rei  frumentariae  fimulationem  anguftiafque 
itinerum  conferrent  facere  arroganter  :  quum  aut  de  officio  Impera- 
toris  delperare,  aut  ei  praefcribere  viderentur.  Hsc  fibi  efle  curse. 
Fruraentum  Sequanos,  Lucos,  Lingonefque  fubminiftrare ;  jamque 
efle  in  agris  frumenta  matura.  De  itinere  ipfos  bi'evi  tempore  judi- 
catures. Quod  non  fore  difto  audientes  milites  neque  figna  laturi  di- 
cantur,  nihil  fe  ea  re  comrnoveri.  Scire  enim,  quibufcunque  exerci- 
tus  difto  audiens  non  fuerit,  aut  male  re  gefta  fortunam  defuifTe,  aut 
aliquo  facinore  comperto  avaritinm  efle  conviftam.  Suam  innocen- 
tiam  perpetua  vita,  felicitatera  Kelvetiorum  bello  efle  peripeftam.  Ita- 
que  fe,  quod  in  longiorem  diem  collaturus  eflet,  repraefentaturum,  & 
proxima  node  de  quarta  vigilia  caltra  moturum,  ut  quam  primiim  in- 
telligere  poflet ;  utrum  apud  eos  pudor  atque  oflacium,  an  timer,  plus 
valeret.  _  Qii_6d  fi  prasterea  nemo  fequatur,  taraen  fe  cum  fola  decima  ' 
legione  iturum,  de  qua  non  dubitaret,  fibique  earn  pr&toriara  cohor- 
tem  futuram.     C/Es.  de  B.  Gall.  L.  I.  n.  31, 

f  Thofe  of  Toul  in  Lorrain. 
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A.R.694..  <e  nifh  me  with  corn;  and  moreover  the  harveft  in 
^^2.   '   "  the  country  is  quite  ready.     As  to  the  difficulties 
"  and  dangers  of  the  route,  you  will  immediately  have 
"  it  in  your  power  to  judge  of  them  yourfelves.  They 
<«  tell  me  that  the  foldiers  will  refufe  to  obey  me, 
"  and  not  go  away  at  my  orders.     This  I  do  not  ap- 
'«  prehend.     I  know  that  if  fome  Generals  have  found 
"  their  foldiers  difobedient,    they  have  drawn  that 
**  trouble  upon  themfelves,  either  by  fome  ill  fuccefs, 
"  or  by  their  covetoufnefs  and  injuftice.     For  my 
«'  part,  the  whole  courfe   of  my  life  will  fujfficiently 
"  clear  me  from  the  fufpicion  of  loving  money  ;  and 
*'  my  good  fortune  has   Ihewn  itfelf  in  the  war  with 
"  the  Helvetii ;  therefore  I  declare  to  you,  that  what 
**  I  had  refolved  to  delay  for  fome  time,  I  am  going 
"  to  put  in  execution  inftantly  ;  and  I  will  give  or- 
*'  ders  for  departing  this  night  three  hours  before  day, 
*'  that  I   may  fee  as  foon  as  may   be  if  honour  and 
*'  duty  have  more  power  over  you  than  fear.     And 
*'  although  every  one  elfe  fhould  abandon  me,  I  will 
**  march  with  the  tenth  Legion  alone,  of  whofe  fide- 
"  lity  and  courage  I  have  no   manner  of  doubt,  and 
'^  this    Legion   Ihall   ferve   me    for    my    praetorian 
«'  guard.'* 

Who  can  help  being  charmed  with  this  eloquence  ? 
Every  thing,  and  every  word  is  introduced  to  the  pur^ 
pofe,  and  its  value  is  drawn  from  the  great  courage 
expreffed  in  it,  and  its  exalted  fentiments.  But  to  be 
eloquent  in  this  manner  is  to  be  Casfar. 

He  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  impreffion 
he  had  made  by  his  difcourfe.  The  difpofition  of  the 
minds  of  his  people  was  entirely  changed,  and 
throughout  the  whole  army  there  was  an  incredible 
ardor  to  march  againft  the  enemy.  The  tenth  Legion 
fent  to  him  to  return  him  the  moft  lively  thanks  for 
the  good  opinion  he  had  of  them,  and  to  give  him  af- 
furances  that  they  would  anfwer  it  by  their  deeds. 
The  other  Legions  deputed  their  principal  Officers 
to  go  to  him,  to  protefl  that  they  never  had  among 
them  either  fear,  doubt,  or  hefitation  ;  and  that  they 

always 
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always  remembered,  that  it  was  the  General  and  not  A.  R.  694., 
the  foldiers,  who  was  to  decide  upon  the  undertaking  '^"g.^' 
and  the  condudt  of  the  war.  Csfar  took  advantage 
of  this  ardor,  and  departed,  as  he  declared  he  would, 
the  fame  night.  He  was  informed  of  the  roads  by 
Divitiacus,  who  was,  of  all  the  Gauls,  the  perfon  in 
whom  he  had  the  moH  confidence.  Upon  the  lights 
he  had  from  him,  he  took  a  circuit  that  lengthened  his 
march  to  forty  miles,  to  avoid  the  narrow  paiTes  and 
woods,  and  to  have  only  an  open  country  to  crofs  ; 
and  after  a  march  of  feven  days  flicceffively,  he  found 
himfelf  within  twenty-four  thoufand  paces  of  Ario- 
viflus's  camp. 

When  the  German  faw  Csefar  fo  near  him,  he  fent 
to  him  to  offer  the  interview  he  had  before  refufed, 
Caefar,  always  defirous  to  avoid  all  reproaches  on  his 
proceedings,  made  no  difficulty  upon  this  article. 
They  agreed  upon  the  day,  which  was  the  fifth  reck- 
oned from  that  on  which  the  propofition  was  made. 
In  the  interval  there  were  frequent  deputations,  from 
one  fide  and  the  other,  to  regulate  all  the  circum- 
ftanccs  and  conditions  of  the  interview ;  and  Ario- 
viftus,  who  had  not  feemed  to  have  a6led  with  good 
faith  throughout  this  whole  affair,  exaded  from  Cs- 
far  that  he  fhould  not  bring  with  him  his  infantry, 
under  pretence  that  he  feared  an  ambufcade.  Csefar 
confented  to  it.  But  as  he  had  not  Roman  cavalry 
enough  to  make  head  againft  that  of  the  Germans, 
and  as  he  did  not  think  it  fafe  for  him  to  put  his  per- 
ibn  and  his  life  in  the  hands  of  the  Gaulic  cavalry,  he 
difmounted  all  the  horfemen  of  the  Gauls,  and  ordered 
them  to  lend  their  horfes  to  the  foldiers  of  the  tenth 
Legion,  which  was  his  favourite  Legion.  Upon  which 
one  of  thefe  foldiers  faid  well  enough,  "  that  Cirfar 
did  more  for  them  than  he  had  promifed.  That  he 
had  only  given  them  hopes  of  a  fervice  more  noble  in 
the  Infantry  by  defigning  them  for  his  guard,  and 
that  now  he  had  raifed  them  to  the  rank  of  horfe." 

There  was  a  large  plain  between  the  two  camps, 
^lear  the  middle  of  which  was  a  rifing  ground  of  an 
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A.  R.  694.  indifFerent  fize,  and  to  that  it  was  that  Csfar  and 
Ant.^c.  y^j-ioviilus  advanced  to  meet  each  other,  each  accom- 
panied by  ten  friends  or  principal  officers :  all  the  reft 
of  their  people  remained  at  two  hundred  paces  dif- 
tance.  The  converfation  was  on  horfeback.  C^efar 
reprefented  to  Arioviftus  the  kindnefs  with  which  he 
himfelf  and  the  Roman  Senate  had  honoured  him,  in 
acknowledging  him  for  King,  a  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Empire  :  a  kindnefs  which  he  fet  off  very  emphatically, 
for  the  Romans  knew  how  to  fet  a  value  on  the  fa- 
vours they  befcowed.  He  afterwards  ftrongly  main- 
tained the  ftrid  alliance  that  had  fubfifted  for  a  long 
time  between  the  Romans  and  the  Edueni.  He  con- 
cluded with  repeating  the  fame  demands  that  he  had 
already  made  by  his  deputies. 

Arioviftus  defended  himfelf  with  haughtinefs.  He 
juftified  his  entrance  into  Gaul,  in  that  he  had  not 
come  thither,  but  at  the  requeft  of  the  Gauls  them- 
felves ;  and  the  tributes  that  he  exacted  from  the  Edu- 
eni, upon  the  right  of  war,  which  authorized  the  Con- 
queror to  impofe  laws  on  the  vanquiftied.  As  to  the 
friendftiip  of  the  Roman  People,  he  had  defired  it 
that  he  might  derive  honour  and  profit  from  it,  and 
not  that  at  length  it  ftiould  be  prejudicial  to  him  ; 
that  if,  under  the  pretext  of  this  friendftiip,  they  in- 
tended to  make  him  lofe  his  tributes,  which  were  the 
fruit  of  his  victory,  and  his  right  over  the  People  fub- 
dued  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  ftiould  refufe  it  with 
as  much  earneftnefs  as  he  fought  it.  He  went  far- 
ther, and  maintained  that  all  Gaul,  except  the  Ro- 
man Province,  was  his  Empire,  and  that  it  was  not 
]uft  to  trouble  him  in  a  country  that  belonged  to  him. 
He  pretended  therefore  that  Caefar  ought  to  quit  it, 
and  retire  with  his  troops.  "  If  you  do  not,"  added 
he,  "  there  is  no  longer  any  friendfliip  between  us, 
"  and  I  ftiall  look  upon  you  as  an  enemy.  I  even 
"  know  that  if  I  ftiould  flay  you  in  battle,  I  fliall  do 
"  a  pleafure  to  feveral  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Citizens 
"  of  Rome  •,  they  have  explained  themfelves  to  me 
"  by  couriers  that  I  have  received  from  them,  and 

"  your 
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^*  your  death  would  be  to  me  the  price  of  their  friend-  A.R.694. 
"  fhip.     If,  on  the  contrary,    you  will  retire,    and      "^^g.^' 
"  leave  me  mafter  of  Gaul,  I  am,  in  a  condition  to 
*'  revv-ard  you  ;  and  whatever  war  you  fhall  pleafe  to 
**  undertake,  I  will  engage  myfelf  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
"  without  it  coding  you  any  pains  or  danger." 

Thefe  intelligences  maintained  between  the  Ro- 
man Lords  and  Arioviftus  againft  Csefar,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  extraordinary  faft  :  but  to  what  lengths 
will  not  the  animofity  of  dilTenfions  carry  fome  men  ? 
For  the  reft,  all  the  German  pride  appeared  in  this 
difcourfe,  to  which  Csfar  anfwered  with  as  much 
calmnefs  as  the  King  of  the  Suevi  had  ftiewn  pafTion. 
But  their  pretenfions  were  fo  wide  of  one  another's, 
that  they  might  well  reproach  themfelves  :  C^far 
would  give  law  in  every  thing,  and  Arioviftus  would  ^^^* 
grant  nothing. 

The  perfidy  of  the  Germans  broke  up  the  confer- 
ence. While  Casfar  was  yet  fpeaking,  they  ap- 
proached the  mount,  and  threw  darts  and  ftones 
againft  the  Romans.  Cccfar  immediately  quitted 
Arioviftus,  and  retreated  to  the  midft  of  his  own 
People  ;  however,  forbad  them  to  commit  any  a6l  of 
hoftility  that  might  bring  on  a  battle.  He  did  not 
fear  the  fuccefs  of  it,  but  he  was  willing  to  maintain 
a  condud  perfeftly  clear,  and  leave  the  blame  of  all 
upon  his  enemies.  At  his  return  to  his  camp,  he 
took  great  care  to  fpread  abroad  the  exorbitant  pro- 
pofitions  of  Arioviftus,  and  the  arrogance  he  had  had 
to  abufe  the  Gauls  to  the  Romans  :  this,  joined  to  the 
breach  of  faith  in  the  Germans  troubling  a  pacific  in- 
terview, irritated  and  m.ore  and  more  ftirred  up  the 
courage  of  Ciefar's  foldiers,  and  gave  them  the  greater 
ardor  to  fight. 

Two  days  after  Arioviftus  fent  to  demand  a  frelh 
interview  with  Csfar,  or  at  leaft  that  he  would  de- 
pute fome  one  who  might  continue  the  negotiation 
begun.  Csefar  had  done  enough  to  put  it  in  a  me- 
thod, and  therefore  refufed  the  interview ;  and  to 
fend  fome  illuftrious  Roman  to  Arioviftus,  was  to 
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A.  R.  694.  expofe  his  Deputy  to  great  danger,  and  almoft  to  de- 
^g\  '   liver  him  up  to  the  Barbarians.     Neverthelefs  he  was 
not  willing  to  be  thought  the  firll  who  broke   off  all 
hopes  of  a  peace.     He  caft  his  eyes  therefore  on  C. 
Valerius  Procillus,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  but  whofe  father 
had  been  made  a  Roman  Citizen.     He  was  a  young 
man  of  wit,  of  gentle  manners,  and  who  could  con- 
fer with  Arioviftus  without  the  help  of  an  interpre- 
ter ;  becaufe  this  Prince,  in  the  long  time  that  he  had 
lived  in  Gaul,  had  learned  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try.    Laftly,  as  he  was  not  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank, 
any  treachery  towards  him  would  be  without  effedt. 
Csfar  joined  to  him  M.  Mettius,  who  was  allied  to 
Arioviftus  by  the  rights  of  hofpitality.     It  appeared, 
by  the  event,  that  this  was  a  wife  precaution  of  C^far; 
for  his  two  Deputies  were  no  fooner  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  the  Germans,  than   Arioviftus  afked  them 
what  they  came  for,  and  if  they  wanted  to  fpy  what 
was  paffing  in  his  army ;  and  immediately  put  them 
in  chains. 

The  next  day  Arioviftus  advanced  within  fix  thou* 
fand  paces  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing went  two  thoufand  beyond  it,  to  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  countries  that  were  behind 
them,  and  hinder  them  from  receiving  provifions  ei- 
ther from  the  Sequani  or  the  Edueni.     C^efar  offered 
battle  to  the  Germans  for  five  days  fucceffively.    But 
Arioviftus  conftantly  kept  his  troops  ftiut  up  in  his 
camp.     Only  there  were  fome  combats   betv/een  the 
horfe,  which  was  the  part  of  their  forces  in  which 
the  Germans  had  moft  confidence,  and  with  reafon. 
Their  cavalry  was  numerous,  they  mounted  fix  thou- 
fand horfe,  well  dreffed,  well   exercifed,  and  more- 
over fupported  by  a  fuccour  which  feemed  very  well 
defigned.     Each  horfeman  had  a  foot-foldier,  which 
he  had  chofen  himfclf,  and  who  was  attached  to  him. 
This  body  of  light  infantry  accompanied  the  ca- 
valry in   battle,  and  ferved  them  for  a  rear-guard  5 
where  they  found  a  retreat.     If  the  adion  became 
dangerous,  thefe  footmen  advanced,  and  took  a  fliare 
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in  the    battle;    if    any    horfeman    was  confiderably  A.R. 694. 

53. 


wounded  and  fell  from  his  horfe,  they  gathered  round   ^^^'  ^* 


to  defend  and  fupport  him  ;  if  fpeed  was  required, 
either  to  go  before  or  to  retreat,  they  were  fo  light 
and  fo  alert,  that  laying  hold  of  the  manes  of  the 
horfes,  they  could  run  as  fail  as  they. 

When  Csfar  faw  that  the  Germans  were  obftinate 
in  refufmg  battle,  he  thought  he  ought  to  fecure  the 
freedom  of  his  convoys.  With  this  view,  he  chofe  a 
place  proper  to  form  a  camp  fix  hundred  paces  be- 
yond that  of  the  enemy  ;  v/hither  he  afterwards  went 
with  his  whole  army  divided  into  three  bodies,  of 
which  the  two  firft  had  orders  to  keep  under  arms 
while  the  third  intrenched  themfelves.  Arioviftus 
fent  fixteen  thoufand  foot,  and  all  his  horfe,  to  hin- 
der this  work  ;  but  he  could  not  fucceed,  the  camp 
was  fortified  -,  and  Csefar  leaving  two  Legions  there 
with  a  part  of  his  Auxiliaries,  carried  the  four  other 
Legions  back  to  his  great  camp. 

The  next  day  Csfar  drawing  his  troops  out  of  both 
camps,  according  to  cuftom  offered  the  enemy  battle. 
It  was  Hill  to  no  purpofe :  but  when  he  was  retired, 
Arioviftus  caufed  the  little  camp  of  the  Romans  to  be 
attacked.  Many  were  wounded  on  both  fides,  without 
any  advantage  that  was  decifive. 

Csfar  was  amazed  that  thefe  fierce  Germans  would 
not  accept  the  combat  that  had  been  fo  often  proffered 
them.  Lie  was  defirous  to  know  the  reafon  of  it,  and 
having  interrogated  fome  of  the  prifoners,  he  learned 
that  this  fiery  and  unruly  people  were  curbed  by  their 
fuperftition.  Certain  women  among  them,  pretended 
prophetelTes,  delivered  oracles  to  them,  which  were 
received  with  great  refped: :  and  they  had  declared 
that  they  would  not  conquer  if  they  fought  before  the 
new  moon. 

Cjefar  thought,  with  reafon,  that  this  fuperftitious 
Fear  of  the  enemy  was  an  advantage  he  ought  to  make 
the  moft  of.  Therefore  the  next  day,  after  having 
left  a  fufficient  guard  in  his  two  camps,  he  advanced 
ffith  aii  his  troops  in  three  lines  up  to  the  camp  of 
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A.R.694.  the  Germans,  as  if  he  was  going  to  affault  it.  They 
58.^*  ^^^^  forced  to  come  out,  and  put  themfeives  in  order 
of  battle,  diftributed  by  nations,  encom.pafling  all 
their  army  with  waggons,  fo  that  no  one  might  have 
any  hopes  in  flight.  The  women  mounted  on  thefe 
waggons,  weeping  and  tearing  their  hair,  recommended 
themfeives  to  the  valour  of  their  hufoands,  and  con- 
jured them  not  to  fufler  them  to  become  flaves  to  the , 
Romans. 

Csefar  obferved  that  ..the  left  wing  of  the  enemy 
was  the  weakefl ;  therefore  he  began  the  attack  on 
that  fide  :  very  likely,  if  I  |nay  be  allowed  to  con- 
jefture  on  fuch  an  account,  becaufe  he  judged  if  one 
of  the  two  wings  was  once  broken,  it  would  not  fail 
of  carrying  the  defeat  to  the  other.  Both  parties  ran 
with  fuch  violence  againft  one  another,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  neither  time  or  fpace  to  throw  their  javelins  ; 
but  they  came  all  at  once  to  make  ufe  of  their  fwords. 
The  Germans,  according  to  cullom,  covered  them- 
feives with  their  bucklers  in  tortoife.  Casfar  reports 
that  feveral  of  the  Roman  foldiers  leaped  upon  this 
tortoife,  and  raifmg  up  the  bucklers  with  their  hands, 
pierced  the  enemy  through  and  through  that  lay  un- 
der them. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Germans  could  not  hold  it 
out  long  againft  Ca^far  in  perfon  ;  but  the  right  wing 
had  the  advantage.  Young  CralTus  caufed  the  third 
line  or  body  of  referve  of  the  Romans  to  advance,  by 
which  he  made  an  end  and  compleated  the  viftory. 
All  the  Germans  took  to  flight,  making  towards  the 
Rhine,  which  was  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  flopped  not  at  all  till  they  came  thither.  Some, 
a  very  fmall  number,  pafl!ed  the  river  either  by  fwim- 
ming,  or,  like  Arioviftus  himfelf,  in  little  boats  that 
they  found  on  the  banks  of  it.  All  the  reft  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  cavalry  of  the  vidorious  army.  The 
two  wives  of  Arioviftus  periftied  in  this  flight  -,  and  of 
two  daughters  he  had,  one  was  killed  and  the  other 
taken  priloner, 

Ca^far 
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Cicfar  had  the  iatisfaclion  to  recover  his  two  Depu- 
ties, Procillus  and  Mcttiiis.  He  felicitates  himfelf 
upon  this  in  his  Commentaries,  in  a  manner  that  does 
honour  to  his  humanity  and  generous  difpofition  ;  and 
affirms,  in  precife  terms,  that  the  joy  he  had  in  laving 
Procillus,  v;as  not  lels  than  that  of  the  vidlory.  This 
young  Gaul  had  been  in  extreme  danger.  Lots  had 
been  drawn  three  times  to  decide  whether  he  fliould  be 
burnt  alive  upon  the  fpot,  or  referved  for  another 
time,  and  three  times  the  die  favourable  to  him  pre^ 
ferved  his  life. 

Cslar's  vidory  ovejji  Arioviftus  terrified  the  Suevi, 
who,  as  I  have  faid,  were  approached  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  They  retreated  in  diforder  into  their  coun- 
try ;  and  the  Ubii,  who  inhabited  the  country  where 
Cologn  has  been  lince  built,  purfuing  them,  killed  a 
great  number  of  them. 

Thus  Caslar,  in  one  campaign,  put  an  end  to  two 
great  wars,  and  with  fo  much  fpeed,  that  he  went  into 
winter-quarters  before  the  ufual  feafon.  He  diftri- 
buted  his  army  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  left 
Labienus  to  command  in  his  abfence.  He  pafTed 
himfelf  into  Cifalpine  Gaul,  willing,  as  he  fays,  to 
take  a  circuit  there,  and  adminifler  juftice,  according 
to  the  ufage  of  the  Roman  Magiftrates.  But  he  was 
not  lefs  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  the  city.  It  is  very 
probable  that  during  this  time,  they  negociated  with 
him,  to  no  purpofe,  to  obtain  his  confent  to  the  re- 
cailintr  Cicero, 


SECT.     III. 

Ccefafs  fecond  campaign  in  Gaul.  The  confederation  of 
the  Belg<e  againji  the  Romans.  Goes  to  his  army^  and 
arrives  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  of  the  Belg^. 
The  Rhemi  mah:  their  fubmiffion  to  C^far,  and  inform 
him  of  the  ftrcngth  of  the  league,  which  coyiffied  of 
above  three  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men.  Cafar  goei 
to  incamp  on  the  other  fide  the  river  Aifne,  Several 
_V9L,  VIII,  P  enter- 
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enterprizes  of  the  Belg^^  all  without  fuccefs ,  They  fe" 
farate  and  retire  every  one  to  his  own  country.  Cafar 
purfues  thenty  and  kills  a  great  number  of  thera^  He 
reduces  to  obedience  thofe  of  Soiffons^  of  Beauvais,  and 
cf  Amiens.  'The  pride  of  the  Nervii.  They  prepare 
themfelves  to  receive  the  Roman  army.  A  bloody  bat- 
ile,  ivherein  the  Romans^  after  having  been  in  very 
great  danger,  remain  conquerors.  C^far  attacks  the 
jiduatici,  who  endeavour  to  defend  themfelves  in  their 
principal  town.  The  furprize  of  the  Aduatici  on  fee- 
ing the  Roman  machines.  They  furrender.  Their 
fraud  followed  with  the  worjt  fuccefs.  The  maritime 
£oaJi  of  Celtica  fubdued  by  P.  Craffus.  Embaffies  from 
the  German  nations  to  Ccefar.  Rejoicings  ordered  for 
fifteen  days  at  Rome^  on  account  of  C-efar^s  vi^ories, 
Galba,  Cafar*s  Lieutenant^  makes  war  during  the  win- 
ter^ with  fome  people  of  the  Alps. 
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A.  R.  695.  ^'  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther. 

Ant.  C.  Q^  CiECILIUS  MeTELLUS  NePOS. 

HE  people  of  Gaul  properly  fo  called,  or  the 
Celt^e,  feemed  to  be  fubdued,  at  leaft  the  great- 
eft  part  of  them,  and  difpofed  to  wear  the  yoke  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  not  the  fame  with  the  Belgse, 
who  till  now  had  never  fuffered  their  liberty  to  be 
infringed.  They  were  for  the  moft  part  Germans  ori- 
ginally, all  proud,  warlike,  and  accuilomed  to  brave 
fatigues  and  dangers.  Their  natural  bravery  had  not 
been  foftened  by  luxury,  which  they  were  ftrangers 
to.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  they  alone  had 
preferved  their  country  from  the  inundation  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  •,  and  this  honour  ftill  raifed 
their  courage,  and  made  them  look  upon  themfelves 
as  invincible.  Ca^far's  conquefts  over  the  Helvetii 
and  Arioviftus  did  not  terrify  them,  but  made  them 
think  it  neceifary  to  reunite  their  forces  to  oppofe  fo 
formidable  an  enemy.  Moreover,  Ipurred  on  by  the 
fecret  inftigations  of  many  among  the  Celtae,  who 
bore  with  impatience  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 

but 
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but  durfl  not  declare  themfelves  openly,  they  were  at  A.  R.  695, 
work  during  the  whole  winter,  to  form  a  league  amongft  ^^h,^ 
themfelves,    and   to  put  themfelves  in   a  condition, 
againft  fpring,  to  have  an  army  capable  to  revenge  the 
iofs  of  liberty  in  Gaul. 

Cjefar  learned  the  nev/s  of  this  vv^hile  he  was  yet  in 
Cifalpine  Gaul.  He  levied  two  legions  immediately, 
which  he  lent  over  the  Alps,  under  the  command  of 
Q^  Pediusi  As  for  himfelf,  as  foon  as  there  was  fo-* 
rage  in  the  countries,  he  went  to  his  army  ;  and  hav- 
ing affured  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  the  fafts,  he  began 
his  march  at  the  end  of  twelve  days,  and  in  fifteen 
more  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  country  of  the 
Belgs. 

There  the  Ambafiadors  of  the  Rhemi  prefented 
themfelves  to  him,  and  declared  to  him,  that  their 
Nation  entirely  fubmitted  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman 
People.  That  they  were  the  only  Nation  among  the 
Belgs,  who  would  not  enter  into  the  confederation, 
nor  take  up  arms  •,  and  that  the  rage  of  war  had 
feized  in  fuch  a  manner  on  mens  minds,  that  they 
could  not  bring  back  even  thofe  of  the  Soillbns,  who 
were  their  allies,  their  brethren,  governed  by  the  fame 
laws,  and  by  the  fame  magiftrates.  Csfar  afking 
them  what  were  the  forces  of  the  Confederates,  they 
told  him  that  the  *  Bellovaci  were  the  mofl  powerful, 
and  moll  numerous  people  of  them  all  j  that  they 
were  able  to  raife  an  hundred  thoufand  armed  men, 
and  that  they  had  promifed  fixty  thoufand.  That  the 
quota  of  thofe  of  Soiflbns  was  fifty  thoufand  men ;  and 
that  their  King  Galba,  who  had  a  great  reputation 
for  juftice  and  prudence,  had  the  general  command 
of  the  whole  war.  They  numbered  a  great  many 
other  people,  who  poflefTed  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  the  chief  of  which  were  f  the  Nervii,  and  the 

*  Thofe  of  Beauvais. 

•f-  The  Nervii  poirefled  the  country  between  the  Scheld  and  the 
Sambre.  The  chief  cities  attributed  to  them  were  Cambray,  Vakn- 
peiines  and  To  urn  ay. 
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A.R.  695**  Adiiatici.  Some  Germans  alio  on  this  fide  th6 
"^'^  *  Rhine  were  entered  into  the  league ;  and  the  number 
of  all  thefe  troops  together  amounted  to  above  three 
hundred  thoufand  fighting  men.  We  Ihall  be  the  lefs 
furprized  at  this  number,  which  feems  prodigious,  if 
we  remember,  that,  at  that  time,  every  citizen  was  a 
foldier ;  and  that  neither  letters  nor  arts  exempted  any, 
but  the  Druids,  from  military  duty. 

Ciefar,  well  pleafed  with  the  obedience  and  fub- 
miflion  of  the  Rhemi,  neverthelefs  ufed  the  precaution 
to  require  hoftages  from  them.  At  the  fame  time  he 
theught  of  making  a  diverfion,  that  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  fight  with  this  terrible  multitude  of  the 
Belgae  all  at  once  ;  and,  to  this  end,  he  engaged  Di- 
vitiacus  to  prevail  upon  the  Edueni  to  enter  with 
arms  upon  the  lands  of  the  Bellovaci,  thus  making 
life  of  one  part  of  the  Gauls  to  fubdue  the  other. 

He  foon  learnt  that  the  army  of  the  Belgje  advanced 
with  great  fpeed,  and  came  towards  him.  He  palTed 
the  river  Aifne,  to  go  himfelf  to  meet  them.,  and  en- 
camped advantagcoully  on  a  little  hill,  fupporting 
one  of  his  flanks  by  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  In 
this  pofition  he  fecured  his  rear,  and  made  it  eafy  to 
bring  provifions  from  the  Rhemi  and  the  other  peo- 
ple his  Allies.  Inhere  was  a  bridge  over  this  river 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  camp  -,  at  the  head  of 
which  Csefar  placed  a  good  guard,  and  caufed  a  fort 
to  be  built  on  the  other  fide,  where  he  left  Q^  Titu- 
rius  Sabinus,  a  Lieutenant-General,  with  Cix  Cohorts. 

The  Belgsi  finding  the  town  of  Bibrax  -f-  in  their 
way,  which  was  but  eight  miles  from  C^efar's  camp, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  Rhemi,  were  going  to  af- 
fault  it.  But  a  fuccour  Csefar  ient  thither  forced  them 
to  abandon  their  delign,  and  they  came  and  pofted 
themfelves  within  two  thoufand  yards  of  the  Romans. 

*  The  people  who  uihablteil  the  banks  of  the  Meufe,  about  Na- 
mur,  according  to  the  opinion  ot"  feveial  geographers. 

t  It  is  at  this  day  a  little  place,  which  ftill  preferves  fome  marks  of 
its  antient  name,    It  is  called  Bievre,  between  P»at  a  vexe  and  Laon. 

Their 
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Their  camp  took  up  more  than  eight  thoufand  in  cir-  ■^•^•^^s* 
eumrcrence.  ^7. 

Csefar,  at  their  approach,  added  new  intrench- 
ments  to  his  camp,  refolved  to  fpin  out  the  time  a 
little,  and  try  the  enemy  firft  in  flvirmifhes.  The 
iiiccefs  therein  was  fo  good,  that  he  thought  he  might 
hazard  a  general  aftion.  He  therefore  left  the  two 
legions  he  had  newly  raifed  to  guard  the  camp,  and 
went  out  with  the  fix  others,  which  he  ranged  in  order 
of  battle,  not  willing,  however,  to  lofe  the  advanta- 
geous ground,  and  without  quitting  the  little  hill  upon 
which  he  was  encamped.  The  Belgas  alfo  fet  them- 
felves  in  order  of  battle  at  the  head  of  their  camp  : 
but  there  was  a  m©rafs  between  the  two  armies,  that 
neither  the  one  or  the  other  would  pafs  in  fight  of 
the  enemy  :  therefore  there  was  only  a  combat  of  the 
horfe,  in  which  the  Romans  had  fome  fuperiority, 
after  which  Cjefar  withdrew  his  troops  into  his  camp. 

The  Belgse  faw  that  they  were  not  able  to  do  any 
thing  againft  C^far ;  therefore  they  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  fording  the  river,  and  going  on  the  other  fide 
to  attack  the  fort  where  Titurius  commanded,  to 
carry  it  if  pofTible,  and  break  down  the  bridge.  Cse- 
far,  having  timely  notice  of  this  by  his  Lieutenant, 
decamped  with  all  his  cavalry,  light-armed  men  and 
archers,  paffed  the  bridge,  and  arrived  on  the  other 
iide,  while  the  enemy  were  embarraffed  in  palTing  the 
river  •,  and  whatever  efforts  of  bravery  they  made, 
even  to  the  ufing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-fol- 
diers  to  make  a  bridge  to  get  over,  he  flew  many  of 
them,  and  forced  the  reft  to  retreat. 

The  Belgse  were  diflieartcned,  feeing  they  could  fuc- 
ceed  in  nothing,  on  the  other  hand  their  provifions  be- 
gan to  fail  them  •,  laftly,  the  Bellovaci  learnt,  that  an 
army  of  the  Edueni,  commanded  by  Divitiacus,  was 
entered  into  their  country.  They  held  a  Council, 
and  the  Bellovaci  having  declared,  that  they  v/ere  re- 
folved to  go  and  defend  their  country,  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  reft.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
^rmy  fliould  feparate  j  that  each  Nation  fhould  retire 
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A.R.  695.  to  their  own  country,  and  that  as  foon  as  one  can-? 
■^"j!;^  •   ton  fliould   be  attacked,  all    the  others  Ihould  reaf^ 
femble,  to  maixh  to  the  fuccour  of  thofe  who  were  in 
danger. 

This  refohition,  not  well  underftood  in  itfelf,  was 
very  difficult  to  put  in  execution.  I'hey  undertook 
to  make  their  retreat  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  which  is 
always  very  dangerous.  This  was  proved  by  the 
Pelgae,  and  fo  much  the  more  as  they  obferved  no 
order,  every  one  flriving  to  be  firfl  in  the  extreme 
haile  they  were  in  to  get  honie  :  fo  that  their  depar- 
ture was  like  a  flight,  They  decamped  at  the  fourth 
hour  of  the  night;  and  C^far  was  immediately  in- 
formed of  it.  Neverthelefs,  he  did  not  prefently  m.ake 
any  motion,  fearing  an  ambufcade.  At  the  point  of 
flay,  upon  new  advices  that  he  received,  which  fully 
aiTured  him,  that  the  enemy  was  retreated,  he  de- 
tached all  his  horfe,  and  afterwards  three  Legions  under 
the  command  of  Labienus,  to  purfue  them.  Thq 
Komans  killed  a  great  number,  and  without  any 
(danger,  becaufe  only  thofe  who  were  attacked  defend- 
ed themfelves.  The  others  who  were  got  before,  in- 
flead  of  fupporting  their  countrymen,  feeing  the  dan- 
ger from  far,  thought  only  how  to  get  farther  frorn 
it,  by  gaining  their  country.  Thus  the  (laughter  was 
very  great  all  the  day  long.  In  the  evening  Labienus 
and  the  Roman  cavalry  returned  to  the  camp,  accord- 
ing to  Csfar's  orders. 

This  General,  always  active,  failed  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  error  committed  by  the  enemy,  in 
feparating  their  forces.  He  put  himfelf  on  the  march 
the  next  day,  to  enter  into  the  country  of  the  Soiffons, 
and  made  fuch  hafte,  that  he  arrived  before  the  capital 
before  ^ven  the  troops  of  the  country,  who  had  quitted 
the  army  of  the  Belg^e.  Thofe  of  SoilTons  fubmitted, 
and  were  difarmed.  Beauvais  and  Amiens  followed 
the  fame  example,  and  had  the  fame  fate. 

The  Nervii  were  not  fo  tradable.     Far  from  being 
difpofe4   10  furrender    themfelves,    they   taxed  with 
cowardice  thofe  who  had  taken  this  Ihameful  ftep,  un- 
worthy. 
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worthy,  according  to  them,  the  glory  and  name  of  the  A.R.  695. 
Belgas.  Proud  and  indocile,  they  had  no  tafte  of  any  '^"^'  ^* 
thing  but  arms,  and  even  took  pains  to  drive  away 
every  thing  that  might  bring  knowledge,  or  the  love 
of  pleafure  among  them.  For  this  reafon  they  would 
not  fuffer  any  merchants  to  enter  their  country,  nor 
that  any  wine  fhould  be  brought  into  it,  which  they 
very  juftly  looked  upon  as  capable  by  its  fweetnefs 
to  foften  their  courage  and  weaken  their  virtue.  After 
this  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fervitude  fhould 
feem  to  them  the  height  of  ignominy.  They  infpired 
the  Artefii  and  Veromandui,  their  neighbours,  with 
the  fame  fentiments,  and  thefe  three  people  united 
prepared  to  receive  the  Roman  army.  They  ufed  the 
precaution  to  put  in  fafety  their  wives,  their  old  men, 
and  their  children,  by  withdrawing  them  to  a  place, 
into  which  the  army  could  not  penetrate  on  account 
of  a  morafs  that  encompalled  it. 

When  Casfar  came  to  them,  he  found  them  behind 
the  Sambre,  which  in  that  place  might  have  about 
three  feet  depth,  and  which  was  bordered  by  two 
hills,  on  the  right  and  left.  The  army  of  the  Nervii 
and  of  their  allies  did  not  appear  at  all,  becaufe  they 
were  all  entirely  in  a  wood,  very  thick,  on  the  top  of 
the  little  hill  to  the  right  of  the  river.  Only  fome  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  cavalry  Ihewed  themfelves  at  the 
foot  of  the  little  hill,  that  was  naked,  and  lay  open. 
The  Roman  cavalry,  which  marched  at  the  head, 
perceiving  this  little  body  of  the  enemy,  pafTed  the 
river,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  as  they  flopped  at 
the  entrance  of  the  wood,  thefe  fame  troops  returning 
to  the  charge,  and  afterwards  retreating,  occafioned 
the  battle  to  laft  for  a  confiderable  time :  however,  fix 
Roman  Legions  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the 
left  of  the  Sambre,  and  began  to  prepare  a  camp 
there. 

The  Nervii  had  been  informed  by  deferters,  that 
in  the  march  every  Legion  was  followed  by  its  bag- 
gage ;  fo  that  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  there  was  a  very 
great  interval,  and  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  cope  with 
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A^R.695.one  or  two  Legions  before  the  other  could  come  up 
to  their  affiftance  :  but  Coslar,  when,  he  approached 
the  enemy,  had  changed  this  order.  Six  Legions 
maiched  in.a  hne,  aiterv/ards  all  the  baggage  of  the 
army,  and  the  march  was  cloied  by  the  two  Legions 
levied  the  kft.  When  the  Nervii  faw  the  firft  bag- 
gage, they  concluded  that  was  the  proper  time  for  the 
attack.  They  Vvxnt  out  of  the  wood  in  good  order, 
overthrew  the  Roman  cavalry,  pafied  the  river,  got  up 
the  litde  hill,  where  the  fix  Legions  v/ere  at  work  to 
fortify  the  camp,  and  all  this  was  done  with  fuch  viva- 
city, and  fuch  fury,  that  it  caufed  a  great  confterna- 
tion  among  the  Romans. 

Csefar  confefTes  that  he  could  not  find  time  to  give 
all  his  orders,  and  to  make  all  the  necefiary  difpofi- 
tions  for  a  battle.  Tv/o  things  fupplied  thefe  defeats. 
One  was  the  ability  and  good  diicipline  of  his  foldiers, 
who  knew  of  themfelves  v/hat  ought  to  be  done,  with- 
out itanding  in  need  of  being  inftrufted  in  every  par- 
ticular when  time  prefiTed  :  the  other  was  the  precau- 
tion he  had  taken,  to  order  his  Lieutenant-Generals  to 
remain  each  at  the  head  of  his  Legion  till  the  works 
of  the  camp  were  entirely  finiflied.  Thus  every  Le- 
gion had  its  Commander,  who  regulated  their  motions, 
without  waiting  for  thofe  orders  which  their  circum- 
llances  at  that  timie  would  not  allow  them  to  take  from 
their  General.  I'he  foldiers  and  the  officers  had  not 
even  time  to  put  on  their  helmets,  nor  to  take  the 
fldns  off  their  Ihields  with  v/hich  they  covered  them  on 
a  march.  They  ranged  themfelves  under  the  firft 
colours  they  perceived,  for  fear  of  lofing  time  by 
every  one's  feeking  for  his  own. 

Casfar  found  himfeif  near  the  tenth  Legion.  He 
ran  to  it,  and  after  having  given  the  fignal  for  fight- 
ing, and  put  things  in  order,  he  went  to  another 
place,  where  they  were  already  engaged.  Chance 
rather  ruled  in  the  different  difpofitions  than  the  pru- 
dence or  orders  of  the  General.  There  were  three 
diftind:  and  feparate  battles  formed  •,  two  Legions 
'Were  over-againfl  the  Artefii,  whom  they  defeated, 
I  and 
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and  drove  immediately  to  the  other  fide  the  river ;  A.  R.  695. 
afterwards,  having  pafied  it  themfelves,   they  began  "^"l',^' 
the  battle  a-new,  where  the  enemy  had  the  advantage 
of  the  ground ;    but  neverthelefs    they  put  them  to 
flight,  and   penetrated  into  their  camp,  which  they 
feized.     Two  other  Legions  repulfed  the  Veromandui, 
but  did  not  entirely  break  them  ;  and  they  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  Roman  camp  was  thus  left  almoft  without  de- 
fence, there  remaining  but  two  Legions  in  it.  The 
Nervii  fell  upon  them,  and  endeavoured  to  flank  them 
where  they  lay  moft  open.  The  two  Legions  fought 
with  great  bravery,  but  the  parties  being  very  unequal, 
they  were  extremely  prefixed.  The  Roman  cavalry, 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  firfl:  fliock  of  the 
enemy,  returned  to  the  camp,  and  finding  the  Ner- 
vii there,  took  to  flight  a  fecond  time.  The  fervants 
of  the  army,  who  had  feen  the  Artefli  repulfed  and 
vanquilhed,  came  out  with  a  defign  to  plunder  ;  but 
were  extremely  furprized  to  fee  the  enemy  behind 
them,  and  ran  away  with  all  the  fpeed  they  could  :  at 
the  fame  time  the  cries  of  thofe  were  heard,  who  ar- 
rived with  the  baggage.  The  confufion  and  fright 
were  fo  great,  that  fome  of  the  fquadrons  of  the  ca- 
valry of  Treves,  who  ferved  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  feized  with  the  panic,  notwithftandino- 
the  bravery  which  that  nation  piqued  themfelves  upon 
above  all  the  other  people  of  Gaul,  and  ran  together 
as  far  as  their  own  country,  carrying  thither  an  ac- 
count that  Csefar's  army  was  defeated. 

At  the  inftant  of  the  greatell  danger  Csfar  arrived. 
He  found  the  twelfth  Legion  crouded  together  in  a 
•  heap,  and  almoft  in  a  delperate  condition.  Every 
Captain  of  one  of  the  Cohorts  that  compofed  it  was 
killed,  and  thole  of  the  others  were,  for  the  moft  part, 
either  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  in  particular  the  firft 
Captain  of  the  Legion,  P.  Scxtius,  a  man  of  great 
courage,  was  reduced,  by  his  wounds,  to  be  hardly 
able  to  fupport  himfelf.  The  foldiers  fought  very 
faintly,  and  were  rather  endeavouring  to  avoid   the 

ftrokes 
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/^R.  695.  ftrokes  of  the  enemy  than  to  return  them.  Csefar 
^y^  '  fnatched  a  buckler  from  a  foot-foldier,  and  ran  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Legion.  He  called  the 
Captains  by  their  names,  he  exhorted  the  foldiers,  and 
cried  out  to  them  to  advance  towards  the  enemy,  and 
to  widen  their  ranks  a  little,  that  they  might  more 
conveniently  make  ufe  of  their  fwords.  The  light  of 
the  General  re-animated  their  fainting  fpirits,  and  every 
one  fought  to  deferve  his  praife  by  fome  noble  action 
performed  before  his  eyes. 

The  feventh  Legion  was  not  far  off.  Caefar  gave 
orders  for  it  to  approach,  by  little  and  little,  to  the 
twelfth,  and  to  range  itfelf  in  the  fame  line,  in  order 
to  extend  the  front,  and  by  that  means  to  put  it  out 
of  the  enemy's  power  to  furround  them. 

The  two  Legions  that  were  thought  to  be  loft,  now 
began  to  refpire.  But  what  redoubled  their  confidence 
was  the  arrival  of  two  Legions,  which  marched  in  the 
train  of  the  baggage.  At  the  fame  time  Labienus, 
who  had  taken  the  enemy's  camp,  perceiving  from 
the  top  of  the  little  hill,  where  he  was,  what  pafTed  in 
the  Roman  camp,  detached  the  tenth  Legion,  which 
flew  to  the  fuccour  of  its  General.  This  reinforce- 
ment fully  reftored  the  courage  of  the  twelfth  and  fe- 
venth Legions  ;  and  Caefar  faw  feveral  of  them,  who, 
being  overcome  with  wearinefs  and  wounds,  were  lying 
on  the  ground,  raife  themfelves  up  and  fupport  them- 
felves  upon  their  bucklers,  to  renew  the  fight.  At 
length  the  Roman  cavalry,  willing  to  blot  out  the  dif- 
grace  of  their  flight,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  at- 
tacked the  enemy  on  every  fide. 

They  muft  needs  have  funk  under  the  weight  of  fo 
many  united  efforts  againft  them,  had  they  not  acted 
prodigies  of  valour.  Casfar  faw,  that  after  thofe  of 
the  firft  ranks  were  killed,  the  others  not  only  ftood 
firm,  but  advanced,  and  continued  fighting  over  the 
bodies  of  their  comrades.  And  the  number  of  the 
dead  was  become  fo  large,  that  they  made  heaps  of 
them,  and  mounting  thereon,  as  from  ^n  eminence, 

they 
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they  threw  their  own  darts,  and  what  javelins  of  the  A.R.695. 
jRomans  they  had  been  able  to  lay  hold  on.  "^7,;^* 

In  fo  obftinate  a  battle  the  whole  nation  was  extir- 
pated, infomuch  that  their  old  men  and  women,  in 
fending  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Caefar,  to  move 
his  commiferation,  declared  to  him,  that  of  fix  hunr 
dred  Senators,  there  remained  but  three  •,  and  that  of 
fixty  thoufand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  there  were 
fcarce  five  hundred  preferved.  C^elar  took  pity  on 
the  deplorable  remains  of  this  brave  People  ;  he  placed 
them  under  his  protedion,  and  exprefsly  forbad  all  their 
neighbours  to  do  them  any  hurt.  He  had  done  them. 
enough  himfelf. 

So  terrible  an  example  could  not  determine  the 
Aduatici  voluntarily  to  fubmit  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
queror. This  nation  was  a  remnant  of  the  Cimbri, 
who  advancing  towards  the  fouth,  left  their  heavy 
baggage  on  this  fide  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  with 
fix  thoufand  of  their  men  to  guard  it.  After  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  had  been  defeated,  and  even 
deftroyed  b}''  Marius,  thefe  fix  thoufand  men  fupported 
themfelves  by  their  valour  in  the  midft  of  the  neigh- 
bouring People,  who  attacked  them  ;  and  they  muft 
have  greatly  increafed  their  number  by  their  conquefts, 
and  by  incorporating  with  them  the  vanquifhed  Peo- 
ple, fince  at  the  time  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  forty-fourth  year  after  the  laft  vidlory  of 
Marius,  the  Aduatici  were  in  a  condition  to  furnifh 
nine  thoufand  fighting  men  for  their  contingent  to  the 
league  of  the  Belgae.  When  they  underftood  that  the 
Nervii  were  attacked,  they  put  themfelves  on  the 
march  to  come  to  their  fuccour  :  but  the  battle  being 
fought  before  their  arrival,  they  returned  precipitately 
into  their  own  country,  and  having  abandoned  all 
the  little  forts  and  villages  they  had,  they  Ihut  them- 
felves up  in  their  principal  city,  which  fome  fuppofe 
to  have  been  Namur.  This  town  was  well  fortified^ 
and  they  prepared  themfelves  to  make  a  vigorous  dcr 
fence. 
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A.R-695.      They  made  fome  failles  at  firft,  when  the  Roman 
Ant.  c.  2irmY  arrived   before  the  place ;  bnt  a  good  line  of 
^^'      contravallation  of  twelve  feet   deep,  •  fifteen  thoufand 
paces  in  circumference,  and  every  where  well  fortified 
•with  redoubts,   foon  put  it  cut  of  their  power  to  do  fo 
anv  more.     At  the  fame  time  the  Galleries  were  pre- 
paring to  make  the  approaches,  and  Csefar  alfo  order- 
ed a  tower  to  be  built.     The  Aduatici  feeing  from 
the  top  of  their  walls  the  men  at  work  on  this  tower, 
at  a  confiderable  diftance,  made  a  feoff  of  the  Ro  • 
mans  -,  and  afked  them  with  infolence  what  ufe  they 
pretended  to  make  of  a  machine  fo  far  off;  and  whe- 
ther fuch  little  men  as  they  were  (for,  fays  Casfar,  the 
Gauls,  who  are   all  large,  very  much   defpifed  our 
fmallflature)  could  have  arms  long  enough,   and  fuf- 
ficient  flrength  to  place   a  tower  of  fuch  enormous 
weis;ht  upon  the  walls  of  the  town  ?  But  when  they 
faw  the  tower  move  and  approach  towards  them,  this 
new  and  furprizing  fpeftacle  terrified  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  fent  Deputies  immediately  to  Csefar, 
who  told  him,  "  that  they  could  not  doubt  but  that 
the  Gods  fought   for   the  Romans,  when   they  faw 
them  advance  fuch  tall  and  v/eighty  machines  with  fo 
much  eafe  and  readinefs.     That  they  therefore  yield- 
ed to  him,  and  put  their  deftiny  in  his  hands.     But 
that  if  he  would  ufe  his  wonted  clemency,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  Aduatic  Nation,  they  begged  he  would  not 
inftantly  difarm  them  ;  becaufe  they  had  need  of  their 
arms  to  defend  themfelves  againft  their  neighbours, 
who  all  envied  them  for  their  virtue.   That  they  would 
rather  chufe  to  be  extirpated,  if  it  mud  be  fo,  by  the 
Romans,  than  fuffer  all  kinds  of  indignities  and  pu> 
nilhments  from  thofe  of  whom  they  thought  them- 
felves the  maflers."     Casfar  promifed   them   life  and 
liberty,  if  they  furrendered  before  the  battering-rams 
had  ftVuck  their  walls :  But  he  was  inflexible  upon  the 
article  of  arms,  which  he  vv^ould  have  abfolutely  de«- 
livered  up  to  him,  offering  them  only  the  fafeguard 
that  he  had  allowed  tlie  Ncrvii, 

The 
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The  Deputies  re-entered  the  town,  and  afterwards  A.R.69S, 
returned  to  alTure  Casfar  of  the  fubmiflion  of  the  in-  ^^^^^' 
habitants,  who  threw  fo  great  a  quantity  of  arms  into 
the  fofle,  that  the  heap  reached  up  to  the  top  of  their 
walls ;  and  then  they  opened  their  gates,  and  received 
the  Romans.  Towards  the  evening  iCasfar,  who  did 
not  at  all  miftruft  them,  fufFered  them  to  Ihut  their 
gates,  and  make  his  troops  go  out  of  the  town,  left 
they  fhould  infult  or  ill-ufe  the  inhabitants  :  but  they 
had  adted  treacheroufly,  and  referved  about  one-third 
part  of  their  arms,  and  having  others  made  rough 
and  in  hafte,  t:hey  turned  out  about  midnight,  and 
came  to  attack  Casfar's  intrenchments-  at  the  place 
where  they  thought  they  could  fcale  them  the  moft 
eafily.  They  hoped  io  have  furprized  the  Romans ; 
but  were  miftaken,  for  fo  good  order  was  cftablifhed 
in  the  camp  of  Csefar,  that  in  an  inilant,  the  fignals 
being  given  with  fire  from  one  redoubt  to  another, 
the  Romans  were  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  The  battle 
was  furious.  The  Aduatici  mounted  to  the  aflault 
with  incredible  courage,  which  was  heightened  by 
their  defpair.  At  length,  after  having  loft  four  thou- 
fand  of  their  men,  they  were  drove  back  into  the 
town,  of  which  C^far  the  next  day  burft  open  the 
gates,  without  finding  any  refiftance ;  and  both  men 
and  booty  were  all  fold.  The  number  of  prifoners, 
thus  reduced  to  llavery,  amounted  to  fifty-three  thou- 
fand  heads. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Ca^far  made  war  in  pcrfon 
againft  the  Belgse,  young  Cralfus,  with  one  Legion, 
fubdued  all  the  maritime  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of 
.the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Loire. 

The  report  of  thefe  exploits  was  carried  beyond 
the  Rhine,  and  feveral  German  nations  fent  Ambaf- 
fadors  to  make  their  fubmifiion  to  C^efar.  But  as  he 
was  very  defirous  to  haften  into  Italy,  he  could  not 
immediately  give  them  audience,  but  put  them  off 
till  next  fpring.  He  took  only  the  time  neceffary  to 
diftribute  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  in  the  coun- 
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A^.  695*  tries  of  Chartres,  Anjon,  and  Touraine,  after  which" 
^^,  *    he  went,  according  to  cuftom,  into  Cilalpine  Gaul. 

The  news  of  his  vi6tories  was  received  with  fnch 
applaufe  at   Rome,  that  thankfgivings  to  the  Gods 
were  ordered,  the  folemnity  of  which  lalied  for  fifteen' 
days :  a  number  which  exceeded  what  had  been  al- 
lowed t©  any   General  before  him,  even  to  Pompey 
himfelf.     If  Pompey  was  jealous  of  this,  he  did  not  let 
it  appear.     But  it  was  great  imprudence  in  him  to 
fufFerCsefar  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  a  fuperiority,  from 
which  it  would *be  difficult  to  bring  him  down. 
Cef.  de         Casfar,  at  his  going  away  for  Italy,  ordered  Servius 
B.G.        Galba,  one  of  his  Lieutenant-Generals,  to  go  with 
the  twelfth  Legion  into  the  country  of  the  Nantuates  *, 
the  Sedunians,  and  the  Veragrians,  to  fecure  the  free 
paffage  of  the  Alps,  which  the  Merchants  were  often- 
times obliged  to  purchafe  with  money,  and  great  dan- 
gers.    Galba  at  firfl;  found  but  little  difficulty  in  the 
execution  of  this  order.     Some  flight  battles,  followed 
by  the  taking  fome  caftles,  fufficed   to  reduce  thefe 
people  to  give   hoftages,  and  make  their  fubmiffion. 
He  therefore  thought  he  might  fecurely  take  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  a  country  of  which  he  was  mafter  ; 
and  having  left  two  cohorts  upon  the  territories  of  the 
Nantuates,  he  came  with  the  remaining  eight  to  fettle 
himfelf  at  f  Oftodurum,  a  fmall  village  of  the  Vera- 
grians, which  the  Dranfe  divides  in  two.     He  aban- 
doned one  of  the  two  parts  to  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, and  began  to  intrench  himfelf  in  the  other. 

His  works  were  not  quite  finiflied  before  he  heard, 
that  all  the  country  was  rifen  in  arms,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  be  allailed  by  a  cloud  of  mountaineers. 
He  called  a  Council,  and  the  danger  appeared  fo  great 
.  to  fome,  that  they  were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought 
to  think  only  of  a  fpeedy  retreat,  leaving  their  baggage 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  greatell  number 
thought  they  ought  not  to  have  recourfe  to  fo  defpe- 
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rate  a  refolution,  but  at  the  laft  extremity,  and  that  A.  R.  6gs* 
they  fhould  begin  to  defend  their  intrenchments.  Ant.€. 

They  had  fcarce  time  to  make  the  neceflary  prepa- 
rations, the  enemy  was  approached  fo  near.  Thirty 
thoufand  mountaineers  came  to  attack  eight  cohorts, 
which  all  together  did  not  make  above  four  thoufand. 
In  a  number  fo  unequal,  the  affailants  had  the  advan- 
tage of  conftantly  fending  frefh  troops ;  whereas  the 
Romans,  not  only  thofe  that  were  fatigued,  but  even 
the  wounded,  could  not  take  their  neceflary  repofe? 
becaufe  there  wanted  men  to  replace  them. 

The  battle  had  lafted  fix  hours,  and  the  Gauls  al-^ 
ready  began  to  break  the  palifades  and  fill  up  the 
fofles.  In  this  extremity  P.  Sextius,  that  brave  Cap- 
tain, of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  battle 
with  the  Nervii,  and  a  military  Tribune,  named  C. 
Volufenus,  an  excellent  Officer,  came  to  Galba,  and 
reprefented  to  him,  that  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  de- 
fend their  lines,  if  they  did  not  make  a  vigorous 
fally,  that  might  give  the  enemy  fome  trouble.  This 
counfel  was  approved  ;  Galba  ordered  the  foldiers  to 
take  fome  little  refrefhment,  contenting  himfelf,  in 
tjie  mean  time,  to  ward  off  the  enemy's  ftrokes,  with- 
out returning  any  himfelf,  when  at  afignal  given  the 
Romans  rufhed  out  at  once  from  all  their  gates,  and 
made  fo  brifk  a  charge,  that  the  mountaineers,  who 
did  not  expe6l  it,  were  abfolutely  put  in  diforder.  It 
was  not  poflible  for  them  to  reconnoitre  their  forces  - 
but  they  were  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  ten  thoufand 
of  their  men  upon  the  place. 

Galba  neverthelefs  did  not  think  it  proper  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  a  fecond  attack.  He  burnt  all  the  houfes 
in  the  little  village  of  Ododurum,  went  over  to  the 
Nantuates  to  take  his  two  cohorts  again,  and  came  to 
finifli  his  winter- quarters  in  the  Roman  Province, 
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Cafar'*s  fecret  motives  for  going  to  Italy  in  the  wintef, 
Ptolemy  Auletes  drove  out  of  Egypt.  Iheophanes^  the 
friend  of  Pompey^  fufpe^fed  to  have  engaged  the  King 
of  Egypt  to  retire.  Wholefome  advice  ineff equally 
given  by  Cato  to  Auletes.  Auletes  comes  to  Rome.  His 
daughter  Berenice  is  put  upon  the  throne  by  the  Alexan- 
dria}js,  and  is  firfi  married  to  Sekucus  Cybiofa^es,  af-^ 
terwards  to  Archelaus.  The  Ambaffadors  from  the 
Alexandrians  at  Rome^  affaffmated,  gained  over,  or  in" 
timidated  by  Ptolemy.  The  commtfjion  to  re-efiablifh 
the  King  of  Egypt  given  to  Spinther  by  the  Senate,  hut 
fought  for  by  Pompey.  The  pretended  oracle  of  the 
Sybil,  which  forbad  the  entering  into  Egypt  with  an 
army,  'The  intrigues  of  Pompey  to  procure  the  com- 
miffion  for  re-ejiablifhing  Auletes.  The  affair  remains 
in  fufpence.  Cicero  carries  a  good  face  through  the 
whole.  Clodius  being  Mdile,  accufes  Milo  before  the 
People.  Pompey  pleading  for  Milo  is  infulted  by  Clo- 
dius. The  anfwer  of  the  Soothfayers  applied  by  Clo- 
dius to  Cicero,  and  retorted  by  Cicero  on  Clodius.  Ci- 
cero takes  away  from  the  Capitol  the  tables  of  the  laws 
of  Clodius.  A  coolnefs,  on  this  account,  between  Ci- 
cero and  Cato.  The  fingularfituation  of  Pompey,  the 
hutt  of  all  parties.  He  is  hated  by  the  common  people. 
An  object  of  jealoufy  to  the  zealous  Republicans.  Mif- 
irufls  both  Crajfus  and  Cafar.  Some  bold  paffages  of 
Cicero  againfi  C^far.  The  uneaftnefs  of  C^far.  A 
new  Confederacy  between  defar,  Pompey  and  Craffus. 
Their  interview.  The  numerous  Court  of  Ciffarat 
Lucus.  Ca:far  complains  of  Cicero  to  Pompey.  Re- 
proaches made  by  Pompty  to  Cicero.  Cicero  refolves  to 
fupport  the  interefls  of  Ccefar.  He  makes  an  apology 
for  this  change.  What  were  his  real  fentiments.  Ci- 
cero gives  his  vote  in  the  Senate  for  Cafar^s  having  the 
Government  of  the  two  Gauls.  Pifo  recalled  from 
Macedonia.  Gabinius  continues  in  Syria.  Cicero  em- 
ploys 
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ploys  himfelf  much  in  -pkcJAv.g.     'The  difpofamis  made 
by  Pompey  and  C'rjfus  to  get  the  Confuljhip.     Three  of 
thi  Tribunes,  in  concert  ivith  Pcinpey^  hinder  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Magifirates.     The  ineffectual  endeavours  of 
the  Confiil  MarteUinus,   and  the  Senate,  to  overcome 
the  ohft.nacy  of  the  Tribunes.     Clod'ius  injults   the  Se- 
nate.    The  Ccrfid  would  oblige  Pompey  and  Craffus  to 
expla-.n  themfeives.     Their  anfwers.     An  univerjal con- 
jierraticn  in  Rome.     The  interregymm.     Domitius  alone 
perfih  in  demanding  the  Conful/hip  with  Pompey  and 
Craffus.     He  is  removed  out  of  the  way  by   violence, 
and  through  the  fear  of  death.     Pompey  and  Craffus 
are  named  Confuls.     They  prevent  Catd's  obtaining  the 
Pr<£lorfhip.,  and  caufe  Vaiinius  to  be  preferred  to  him^ 
Pojnpey  prefid.es  at  the  ele^lon  of  Mdtles.     His  robe 
is  made  bloody  there.     The  Tribune  Trebonius  propofes  a 
law  to  give  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Syria  to  the 
Confuls.     The  law  paffes  in  fpigkt  of  the  oppofition  of 
Cato  and  two  of  the  Tribunes.     Pompey  gets  C^efaf 
continued  in  the  Government  of  Gaul  for  five  years^  not- 
withjianding  the  reprcfentaticn  of  Cato  and  Cicero.     A 
flew  dfpofition  introduced,  by  a  la'jo  of  Po7/2pey.,  in  the 
choice  of  Judges.     A  law  againft  canvaffing  at  ele^ions. 
A  fcheme  for  a  new  fumptuary  law.     'xhe  luxury  of 
the  Romans.     The  theatre  cf  Pompey.     Games  given 
to  the  People  by  Pompey^  at   the  dedicatiyig  his  theatre. 
The  ccmmif  ration  of  the  People  for  the  elephants  killed 
in  thefe  games.     The  province  of  Syria  falls  to  Craffus y 
and  that  of  Spain  to  Pompey^  who  governs   by  his 
Lieutenants.     The  extravagant  joy,  and  chimerical  pro- 
jects of  Craffus.     The  murmuring  of  the  citizens  againji 
the  war  which  Craffus  was  preparing  to  7nake  with  the 
Parihians.     The  dreadful  ceremofiy  made  ufe  of  by  one 
of  the  Tribunes  to  load  him  with  imprecations.     Apre- 
tended  bad  omen.     Cauneas.     Crrff us  before  his  depar- 
ture reconciles  himfef  to  Cicero.     Scaurus^  Philippus, 
Marcellinus  andGabimus  ficcejfiveh  governors  of  Syria i. 
Troubles  excited  in  Judea  by  Alexander  the  fon  of  Arif- 
tobultis.     Gahinius  fettles  matters  there  with  great  a5ti- 
*vily.     He  demands  the  honour  cf  Supplications,  which 
Vol.  VIII.  Q^  is 
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" ::  /(    ^  ^s  y^fufed  him'  -"=  Mar-c-  Hnthony^  begins  to  fignalize  hini'^ 
•■•^      '-f^^~-liiihirth,T^e  original  eaufe  of  his  hatred,  fo^ 

Cicero.     Very  debauched    in  his  youth.      He  attaches 

'\.^.\y^himfelf~t-o  Ciodiu^^y  afierwards  '^utts''Mm  -to  go  into 

■  '-"Greece.     Gahinius  gives'-  him  the  command  of  the  hcrfe 

in  his  army.  He  Makes  timfelf  adored  by  the  Jgldi-- 
^ets.  ~His  excejfiveliberaliiy.  Arijiobulus.^  having  faved 
-yhimfelf  at  Rome ^  renews  the  war  in  Judea^  is  vanquijh^ 
"id  and  retaken.     GahiniUs  leaves  the  war  againji  the 

Arabs,  to  carry   it  on  with  the  Parthians.     Ptolomy 

'   't^uletes  brings  bim  back  towards  Egypt.    Archelaus  then^ 

"„"^     reipted  in  E^ypt  with  Berenice,     Anthony.,  feccnded  by 

HyrcaHus  and  Antipater.,  forces  the  pajfages  of  Egypty> 
'^':\arid  takes  Pelvfium.  ^'he  hajenefs  and  effeminacy  op 
Xitke  Alexandrians^  Archelaus  is  killed,  and  Ptolon.yy 
.-■"re-eftablijhed.     New   troubles   injudea.     The  defeat'^ 

op  Alexander  the  fon  of  Arificbulus.  Gabinius  is  oh^ 
I  Jiged  io  yield  the  command  of  Us  army  to  Crcffus.  A 
c/g£neral  difgujl  in  the  minds  of  men  at  Rome  againfl' 

Gahinius.     The  charaBers  of  the  two  Cdnfuls.     Gabi- 

mus  returns  to  Rome,   He  is  accufed  of  the  crime  ofpub^'- 

lie  Lefe-Majefiyi  And  acquitted.  The  public  indignatfon^ 
-  /igainft  this  infamous  Judgment.  He  is-iiccufed  of  ext&f^*- 
:  tion.     Cicero  pleads  for  him.     Gabinius  is  condekkfdj- 

■Vatinius  defended  in  like  manner  by  Cicero,  and^^^^ 
-rqiiitted.     The  great  grief  with  tvhichCicer&  is:  foWh^^ 

ed^  in  being  obliged  to  defend  his  enemies j  ->3  ^j^  b^vlol 

A.R.695.         P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  SpinthSb:.^  :r/oib  gjsw 
Ant  c.  -  ^  :n  c^ciliusMetellus  Nepos.    .^^"-'gfifniT 

Caef.deE.^-H-^ HE  motive  which  Casfar  afTigns  for  his  takingA*' 
'  •  *'  J^.  a  journey  in  the  winter,  was  the  defire  he  had  j 
to  vifit  Ulyria,  which  made  a  part  of  his  Governraeilt^-"' 
and  where  he  had  not  yet  been  j  but  fecret  reafons  i 
beyond  comparifon  more  intereiting,  carried  him  into  "? 
Italy.  He  was  willing  to  confer  with  his  friends  andnj 
creatures  at  Rome,  and  efpecially  with  Pompey  and  I 
CrafTus.  Before  we  give  an  account  of  this  interview  j 
and.  thefe  intrigues,  we  ought  to  fpeak  here  of  what:vT[ 
'%#  remaitif. 
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remains  to  be  related  of  the  events,  and  affairs  of  the  A.R.  595. 

"  It.  ^ 

57- 


city  under  the  Confulfhip  of  Lentulus  and  Metellus       ^^'  ^* 


L.  xvii, 
797*. 


Nepos. 

An  objed  which  very  much  employed  the  public  ^'°'.^* 
care,  was  the  re-eftablilhment  of  Ptolomy  Auletes, 
King  of  Egypt.  This  Prince  had  been  at  enormous 
expences,  and  contradled  very  great  debts  to  bring 
about  his  being  acknowledged  King,  friend  and  ally 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  finding  himfelf  therefore 
quite  drained,  he  loaded  his  people  with  exorbitant 
impofitions,  which  rendered  him  odious  to  them.  He  Strabo, 
was  otherwifedefpifed  for  his  perfonal  conduct,  which  J* 
difcovered  nothing  but  fiiameful  debaucheries,  ac- 
companied by  a  meannefs  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
royal  dignity.  Even  the  firname  of  Auletes,  which 
fignified  "  a  player  upon  the  flute,"  was  a  proof  of  it. 
He  was  paflionately  fond  of  this  inftrument,  to  fuch 
a  degree  that  he  eftablifhed  prizes  to  be  contended 
for  in  his  palace  by  the  flute,  and  was  not  afliamed  to 
enter  the  lifl:s  himfelf,  and  difpute  them  with  other 
muficians.  At  lafl:,  when  the  Romans  prepared  to 
invade  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  the  indifference  of  Ptolomy 
with  regard  to  this  rich  and  antient  appendage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  made  an  end  of  exafperating  the 
whole  nation  againft  him.  He  did  not  think  himfelf 
in  fafcty,  and  therefore  fliealing  away  privately,  he  re- 
folved  to  go  to  Rome  to  implore  the  fuccour  of  his  pa- 
trons againft  his  rebel  fubjeds,  by  whom  he  faid  he 
was  drove  away  and  dethroned. 

Timagenes,  an  hifliorian  famous  for  the  licence  of  Pint, 
his  pen,  and  his  love  of  flander,  has  wrote,  that  it  ^°"^P- 
i  was  Theophanes  the  Mitylenean,  a  friend  arud  confi- 
i  dent  of  Pompey,  that  engaged  Auletes  to  quit  Egypt, 
j  without  any  V^ery  great  reafon  ;  and  that  the  motive 
1  for  fuch  perfidious  advice  was  to  procure  for  Pompey 
i  an  occafion  to  re-eftablifli  that  Prince  by  a  war,  and 
i  that  way  to  revive  his  military  glory,  and  refrefh  his 
laurels,  which  began  to  fade.     1  make  no  difficulty 
of  the  blacknefs  of  this  afi^air  on  the  part  of  Theo- 
phanes,  a  man  without  honour,  and  fold  in  fuch  a 
0^2  man-|k 
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A.  R.  695.  manner  to  Pompey,  that  with  a  defign  to  make  his 
Ant.  c.   (.Q^-j;  ^Q  \-^\y^  he  had  no  fear,  as  I  have  faid  ellewhere, 
^'^'      to  employ,  in  his  works,  the  moft  atrocious  calumny 
and  groffeft  malice  againft  the  moft  virtuous  of  the 
Romans.     Plutarch    will    not   allow,    that    Pompey 
could  be  capable  of  an  ambition  fo  full  of  malignity 
and  indecency.     It  is  neverthelels  very  certain,  that 
Ptolomy  demanded  to  be  re-eftablifiied  by  him,  and 
that  Pompey,  on  his  fide,  fupported  his  demand,  and 
ilrongly  defired,  though  ineffectually,  that  it  might 
fucceed. 
Plut.  C:it.       This  fugitive  King  received  very  good  advice  upon 
the  road,  but  knew  not  how  to  m.akc  his  advantage  of 
it.     At  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  he  met  Cato,  who  was 
going  to  Cyprus.    Ptolomy  fent  to  falute  him,  reckon- 
ino-  he  would  come  to  fee  him  -,  but  Cato  fent  word  if 
the  King  of  Egypt  had   any  occafion  to  fpeak   with 
him,  he  might  take  the  pains  to  come  to  him  himfelf. 
He  came,  and  when   he  entered,  Cato  did  not  rife  to 
him,  nor  fhew  him  any  ceremony,  only  pointed  with 
his  hand  to  a  feat  for  him  to  fit  ciown.     Ptolomy  was 
extremely  furprized  to  fee   himfelf  treated  with   fo 
much  hanghtinefs,  and  ejpecially  by  a  man  who  in 
his   outward  appearance  had   nothing  but  what  was 
plain  and  modetl.     Neverthelefs  he  was  not  abalhed,^ 
but  talked  to  him  of  his   affairs-,    when  Cato  repre-- 
fented  to  him,  with  an  air  of  authority,  that  it  was 
very  unwife  in  him  to  quit  a  happy  and  fplendid  fitu- 
ation,  to  go  and  make  himfelf  a  flave  to  the  great 
men  at  Rome,  to  dance  attendance  oftentimes  in  their 
anti-cham.ber^-,  and  purchafe  the  protedion  of  covet- 
ous perfons,  who  would  not  be  fatisfied  v/ith  all  Egypt 
when  they   had  bought  it,  and  that  he  would  carry 
ihem  the  price  of  it.     He  exhorted  him  therefore  to 
reconcile  himfelf  to  his  fubjeds,  and  even  offered  to 
accompany  him,  and  become  himfelf  the  mediator  of 
the  peace.     Ptolomy,  at  this  difcourfe,  feemed  like 
one  jufl  come  out  of  a  fit  of  drunkennefs  or  madnefs. 
He  faw  clearly,  and  reiblved  to  follow  the  advice  that 
was  given  him  -,  but  feme  of  his  unfaithful,  or  at  lealf, 

rafh 
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ra{h  friends  perfuaded  him  to  the  contrary.  When  A. R.  695. 
he  was  at  Rome,  and  experienced  the  pride,  the  cm-  "1*  ■' 
elty,  the  avidity  of  thofe  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  court,  he  repented,  but  too  late,  of  having 
negledled  fuch  wholefome  counfel,  which  theri  Teemed 
to  him  not  to  come  from  a  wife  man,  but  to  be  the 
oracle  of  a  God. 

In  the   mean  time  the  Alexandrians  feeing  them-  strabg. 

felves  abandoned  by  their  King,  placed  Berenice,  his  i^io- 

eldeft  daughter,  upon  the  throne  ;  for  his  two  fons 

were  yet  very  young,   which  made  them   prefer  her. 

They  afterwards  fought  a  hufband  for  this  Princefs, 

and  call  their  eyes  on  Seleucus  firnamed  Cybiofadtes, 

brother  of  Antiochus  the  Afiatic,  of  the  race  of  the 

Seleucides.     Seleucus  had  a  propenfity  to  nothing  but 

-^ivhatwas  bafe.  The  firname  which  I  have  mentioned, 

^  which  was  given  him  in  derifion,  fignifies  "  a  feller  * 

"  or  loader  of  fifh."     He  valued  nothing  but  money, 

and  his  covetoufnefs  carried  him  fo  far,  that  he  ftole 

-  the  coffin  of  gold,  that  inclofed  the  corpfe  of  Alexan- 

f'^der,  and  fubftituted  one  of  glafs  in  its  room.     The 

'Egyptians  could  not  bear  a  King,  nor  Berenice  an 

^"'hufband  of  fuch  a  character,  therefore  flie  caufed  the 

nilatter  to  be   ftrangled.     She  afterwards   married,  as 

.'BWe  fhall  relate  hereafter,  Archelaus  Pontiff  of  Co- 

'i  niana,  fon  of  the  famous  Archelaus,  the  General  of 

■^Mithridates,  firft  conquered  by  Sylla,  and  afterwards 

^^honoured  by  him  with  the  title  of  ally  of  the  Romans. 

-[J'    When  the  Alexandrians  learnt  that  Ptolomy  was  at 

3^'Rome,  they  fent  thither  a  numerous  embalTy  com- 

^i  pofed  of  an  hundred  Deputies,  to  defend  themfelvcs 

'5'againfb  the  reproaches  of  their  King,  and  to  complain 

^njbf  his  violences,  and  his  injuftice.     Never  had  any 

VTembalTy  worfe  fuccefs.     A  uletes  caufed  many  of  thefe 

''■  Deputies  to  be  afTaffinated  on  the  road,    others   in 

0  Rome,  fome  were  gained   over,  and  all  the  reft  inti- 

i^'itiidated  j  fo  that  the  Senate  would  not  fo  much  as 

3>!  ' 

.?{     *  KvCi'jtruKrMs  comes  from  kCSiIv,  which  fignifies  tunny  prepared  and 
^^l^ted,  and  •■«'T75«'toload. 
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A.  R.  69  5.  have  heard  this  embafTy  fpoke  pfi  If  Favonius,  who 
"7,  *  in  the  abfence  of  Cato  endeayoilred,  to  fiipply  his 
place,  had  not  raifed  his  voice  againfl  this  multiplicity 
of  attempts.     The   Senate   ordered,    that  Dio,    the 
chief  of  the  embafly,  an  academ.ic  Philofopher,  Ihould 
be  called  and  heard.     But  this  Dio  himfelf  was  foon 
after  afTafllnated ;  and  the  money  of  Ptolomy,  fup- 
ported  by  the  power  of  Pompey,  who  lodged  him  iri 
his  own  houfe,  and  openly  protedled  him,  dmoft  en- 
tirely ftifled  this  odious  affair.     Some  Romans  were 
brought  to  a  trial,  as  having   been  concerned  in  the 
^ITaflination  of  Pio  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  the  accufation  againft  Cselius,  whom  Cicero 
Ci'c.  pro    defended  the  year  following.     Not  only  Caelius  was 
M.  Cffil.    abfolved  ;  but  the  greatell  part  of  the  reft,  whom 
*  '^^*      there  was  the  moft  reafon  to  believe  culpable ;  fo  that 
it  appeared,  that  the  lamentable  fate  of  thefe  unhappy 
llrangers  without  protedion,  was  looked  upon  wit^ 
great  indifference  at  Rome.  ■  v     ■    u- 
DiQ-  The  commilTion  for  re-eftablifhing  Auletes,   was 

what  drew  the  greateft  attention,  as  it  was  the  means 
of  acquiring  both  money  and  honour.  Lentj^ilu^ 
Spinther,  aftually  Conful,  and  who  after  his  Conful- 
fhip  was  to  go  and  command  in  Cilicia  and  Cyprus, 
had  this  employment,  given  him  by  the  Senate  j.^hd 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  more  fuitable.  Bu,t 
Pompey  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  he  knew  how  to  make 
the  People  grant  him  -that  which  he  could  not  obtaip 
ty  the  voice  of  the  Senate.  An  incident  happened  at 
this  time  which  no  one  could  have  expected. 

The  ftatue  of  Jupiter  on  mount  ^Ibanus  having 
been  ftruck  by  thunder,  the  books  of  the  Sibyl  were 
confulted  thereupon,  wherein  this  oracle  was  found : 
"  When  the  King  of  Egypt  fhall  come  to  demand 
*'  fuccours  of  you,  dp  not  refufe  him  your  friendfhip ; 
"  but  employ  not  a  multitude  of  men  to  defend  him, 
•'  without  which  you  will  be  cxpofed  to  many  dangers, 
f  and  to  many  evils."  It  was  very  plain  that  this 
pretended  oracle  was  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  foifted 
into  the  Sjbyline  books,   either  equally  to  mortify 

Len- 
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Lentulus  and-;Pompey^  or  to  prevent  the  commij(rionA-^-^95. 
0ire-eftabiifh  Ptoiomy,  ^from  becoming  an  apple  of  'll',^. 
contention  between  them,  which  might  perhaps  diSurb 
the  Commonwealth.  The  flratagem  had  its  efFeft, 
and  C.  Cato,  a  Tribune  of  the  People,  who  it  is  very- 
likely  was  in  the  plot,  made  fo  much  noife  about  the 
oracle,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it,  and  re- 
nounce the  defign  of  entering  into  Egypt  with  an  army. 
While  all  this  was  in  agitation,  the  new  Confuls  en- 
tered upon  their  office. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus.  A.R.696. 

L.  Marcius  Philippus.  Ant.  c. 

The  Conful  L.  Marcius  was  the  fecond  hufband  of 
Atia,  the  niece  of  Caefar  and  mother  of  Auguftus. 
"    The   commifTion  for  re-eftablifhing  the  King  ofcic.  ad 
Egypt,  was  much  fimk  in  its  value,  fmcc  it  excluded  ^^*^'  ^' 
the  command  of  an  army  which  was  deftined  for  that 
work.     Neverthelefs  fuch  as  it  was,  and  in  that  ftript 
condition,  it  did  not  ceafe  to  be  the  objed:  of  jealoufy. 
Lentulus  Spinther,  to  whom  it  had  been  given,  de- 
fired  ardently  to  keep  it,     Pompey  continued  to  be 
ambitious  of  it ;  but,  after  his  manner,  concealing  his 
game,  pretended  ftrongly,  both  in  private  converfa- 
tions  and  in  his  fpeeches  in  full  Senate,  to  favour 
Lentulus,  while  his  friends  in  giving  their  votes,  con- 
ferred that  employment  upon  him  himfelf,  and  whilft 
Pcolomy  expended  large  fums  to  gain  him  Suffrages. 
Things  were  carried  fo  far,  that,    as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  Pompey  could  not  fucceed  by  the  Senate, 
the  Tribune  Caninius  Galluspropofed  to  the  Peeple, 
that  they  fliould  order  him  to  M3e  fent  with  no  other 
train  than  two  Lidors,  with  the  comrniffion  to  reito're 
Ptolomy  to   his  throne.     At  the  fame  time,  to  aug- 
rnent  the  trouble,  C.  Cato,  although  at  open  war  with 
Pompey,  pufhed    his   refentmeht  againYl  Lentulus  fo 
far,  as  to  undertake  to  get  him  recalled,  and  have  his 
^o^erntnent  taken  from  him.        - 

0^4  Nei- 
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^.R.  696.  Neither  of  thefe  projefts  came  to  any  thing.  Ths 
Xnt.  c.  Senate  affe6led  to  retain  Pompey  to  his  honour,  as 
^  "  judging  his  prefence  necefTary  to  fecure  the  tranquility 
and  plenty  of  the  city  :  and  Pompey,  who  found  lo 
many  difficulties  in  an  affair,  which  at  bottom  was  nop 
worth  his  trouble,  cooled  upon  it,  and  formed  other 
fchemes.  As  to  Spinther,  it  was  eafy  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  fury  of  C,  Cato  againfi:  him,  or  at  leaft  to  prevent 
its  effects  :  But  the  refult  cf  all  wa,5^,  that  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  Auletes  remained  in  fufpence,  and  that 
Prince  had  time  enough  to  grow  weary  of  Ephefus,  to 
which  place  he  retired  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Cicero  in   all  thefe  intrigues   carried  a  good  face. 
He  openly  fupported  the  intereils  of  Lentulus,    to 
whom  he  was  obliged  cii  account  of  his  being  re- 
called ;  but  kept  fair  with  Pompey  at  the  fame  time, 
to  whom  the  acknowledgment  and  care  of  his  fafety 
equally  attached  him.     Placed  between  his  two  bene- 
fa6lors,    he  ferved  one  without  fliocking  the  other. 
The  diffimulation  of  Pompey,  who  in  his  difcourfe 
was  always  favourable  to  Lentulus,  made  Cicero  eafy, 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  declare  himfelf  for  him  who 
had  the  grcateft  intercft  in  the  thing,  and  whofe  pre- 
tenfions  appeared  the  moft  juil  and  reafonable. 
0j;  5^  It  is  furprizing  that  Clodius  fliould  not  be  an  a6lor 

Q^Fr.  II.  in  fo  turbulent  a  fcene.  The  intended  accufation 
tJi^'^^o  againfi;  him  by  Milo,  and  his  purfuitof  the  sedilefh^rp, 
DiQ,  without  doubt  gave  him  fufficient  employment ;  and 
as  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  sedile,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  January,  he  attacked  Milo, 
in  liis  turn,  and  cited  him  before  the  people,  accufing 
him  of  the  fame  crime  for  which  he  himifelf  was  ac- 
tually in  the  hands  of  juftice.  He  pretended  that 
Milo  was  guiky  of  violent  attempts  againft  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  whilft  it  was  he  himfelf  whofe  crimi- 
nal violences,  thrfeatening  equally  both  the  lives  of  his 
advcrfaries,  and  the  repofe  of  the  city,  had  forced 
Ivlilo  to  have  recourfc  to  a  la-vvuil  and  necefTary  de- 
fence.    He  did  not  hope  to,  fucceed  in  his  accufation, 

know- 
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Jcnowing  very  well  that  Milo  was  fupported  by  all  A.  R.  696. 
the  credit  of  Cicero  and  all  the  power  of  Pompey.  But      "g^  ' 
he  rejoiced  to  be  even  with  his  enemy,  and  to  infult 
his  protectors.     And,  in  fhort,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cre- 
(dited  to  what  excefs  his  infolence  carried  him  upon 
this  occafion. 

Milo  appeared  before  the  People  on  the  2d  and  6th  cic.  ad  q. 
of  February  ;  and  on  the  laft  day  Pompey  pleaded   ^'    '  ^* 
for  him  :  but  while  he  was  fpeaking,  he  was  difturbed 
and  interrupted  a  great  number  of  times  by  the  cla- 
mours, and  even  by  the  abufes  and  outrages  poured 
out  againfl  him  by  the  mob  in  Clodius's  pay.     Never- 
thelefs  he  flood  firm,  and  ftill  preferving  that  gravity 
that  became  him,  made  an  end  of  his  pleading.     CIo- 
dius  then  rofe,  as  it  feemed  to  anfwer  him  :  but  the 
party  of  Cicero,  and  Milo  repayed  him  in  his  own 
coin,  and  interrupted  him  by  their  cries  ;  fo  that  what 
paffed  had  more  the  air  of  a  mob  of  porters,  than  of 
a  regular  Afiembly,  called  together  to  fit  in  judg- 
ment.    In  the  midft  of  all  this  buftle,  Clodius  had 
■prepared  a  kind  of  farce  to  infult  Pompey.     He  was 
upon  the  Tribunal  of  Harangues,  and  from  thence  he 
demanded  of  the  troop  of  his  attendants  about  him, 
^'  Who  it  was  that  made  the  people  die  of  hunger  ?'* 
To  which  they  anfwered,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  cho- 
rus, "  That  it  was  Pompey.     Who  is  it  would  go  to 
"  Alexandria  ?  Pompey.     Who  would  you  have  that 
*'  employment  given  to  .''  We  would  have  it  given  to 
*'  CraflTus."     CrafiTuswas  prefent,  in  no  very  favour- 
able difpofition  towards  Milo.     Plutarch  adds  feveralpiut. 
other  pafi^ages  of  this  kind  of  comedy,  which  attacked  Pomp* 
'•".  Pompey  in  his  perfonal  conduct,  and  in  his  manners. 
This   all  ended  in  a  battle  between  the  two  oppofite 
■  parties.     Clodius  and  Cicero  each  took  to  flight  on 
their  fide. 

I  do  not  find  in  any  author,  what  was  the  ifTue  of 
this  affair;  It  was  fpun  out  yet  for  feveral  months, 
and  it  is  very  probable,  was' at  lafl:  abandoned  by  the 
accufer. 

The 
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A.R.  696.  I'j^e  hatred  between  Clodius  and  Cicero  was  fo  vio- 
^6.  '  lent,  that  they  let  flip  no  occafion  of  fhewing  it. 
Dio.  There  happened  towards  the  time  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ing  of,  fome  pretended  prodigies,  upon  which  the 
foothfayers  were  confulted.  In  their  anfwer  they  un- 
dertook to  affign  the  caufe^  of  the  wrath  of  the  Gods 
manifefted  by  thefe  prodigies ;  and  among  thefe  caufes 
they  mentioned,  "  Sacred  places  turned  to  prophane 
ufes."  Clodius  laid  hold  on  this,  and,  in  an  harangue 
to  the  People,  made  the  application  of  it  to  the  houfe 
of  Cicero,  confecrated,  faid  he,  by  religious  ceremo- 
nies to  the  Goddefs  of  Liberty,  and  yet  Cicero  had 
re-eftablifhed  it,  and  made  it  a  dwelling  for  himfelf. 

The  field  of  battle  for  Clodius  was  the  aflembly 
of  the  People,  that  of  Cicero  was  the  Senate.  "Wheh 
therefore  in  that  auguft  company,  the  affair  of  the 
anfwer  of  the  foothfayers  came  to  be  debated,  pur 
Orator  refuted  the  harangue  of  his  enemy  by  a.  dif- 
courfe,  which  we  have  under  the  title  de  Harufpicum 
Refporifis.  He  did  not  content  himfelf  with  proving 
that  his  houfe  was  free,  and  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  religious  place  j  but  he  returned  upon 
Clodius  fome  of  thofe  darts  which  that  ralli  man 
had  thrown  at  him.  The  anfwer  of  the  foothfayers 
took  in  many  things,  and  made  mention  in  particu- 
lar of  "  antient  and  occult  facrifices  polluted  and 
prophaned."  We  cannot  but  fee  that  Cicero  muft 
very  readily  perceive  in  thefe  terms  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  Clodius  in  the  myfteries  of  the  Good  God- 
defs. He  even  applied  to  him  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  anfwer,  accompanying  his  reafoning  with  moft 
bitter  inveftives. 
Dio.  &  From  words  they  both  proceeded  to  deeds.     Clo- 

Piut.  cic.  dius  came  afrefli  to  attack  the  workmen  who  were. 
^  ^^^'  employed  about  Cicero's  houfe,  and  undertook  to  de- 
flroy  it  before  it  was  finiflied.  But  Milo,  his  perpe- 
tual antagonift,  and  his  fcourge,  ran  with  his  People 
armed,  and  repulfed  the  attack.  Cicero,  on  his  fide, 
as  well  to  revenge  himfelf,  as  to  annihilate  the  monu- 
ments of  his  banifhment,    and  the  Tribunefliip  of 

Clo- 
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Clodius,  taking  with  him  Milo  and  fome  of  the  Tri-  A.  R.  696. 
bunes,  afcended  the  Capitol,  and  would  have  torn  ^"^^6.*^" 
down  the  tables  on  which  were  engraven  the  lav/s 
carried  by  his  enemy.  He  could  not  fucceed  tiiis 
firft  time,  becaufe  Clodius,  and  his  brother  Caiiis, 
who  was  Prstor,  prevented  it.  But  fome  time  after, 
taking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  Clodius,  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  bore  off  all  the  adts  of  this 
pernicious  Tribunefhip. 

This  affair  had  like  to  have  embroiled  him  with 
Cato  :  For  Cicero  triumphed  in  his  exploit,  and  to 
juftify  his  condu6t,  he  maintained  that  all  that  Clodius 
had  done  in  his  Tribunefhip  was  void  to  all  intents, 
becaufe  his  introdudion  into  the  order  of  Plebeians, 
was  done  in  contempt  of  the  aufpices,  and  of  con- 
fequence  was  null.  From  hence  it  followed  that  Clo- 
dius not  being  a  Plebeian,  could  not  be  a  Tribune. 
Now  if  he  was  not  legally  a  Tribune,  all  that  he  had 
done  in  that  quality  fell  to  the  ground  of  itfelf. 
This  reafoning  was  not  without  force,  and  regulated 
by  juftice  might  have  had  fuccefs.  But  as  Cato  had 
been  lent  into  Cyprus  by  Clodius  the  Tribune,  to  at- 
tack the  legitimacy  of  the  Tribunefhip  of  Clodius, 
was  to  attack  the  validity  of  all  that  Cato  himfelf  had 
done  in  Cyprus.  Neverthelefs  he  gloried  in  it,  and 
for  this  reafon  was  piqued  at  the  difcourfe  of  Cicero, 
and  maintained,  that  although  it  was  true  that  Clo- 
dius had  ftrangely  abufed  his  power,  yet  his  power 
was  legitimate.  The  conteft  became  warm  between 
Cicero  and  Cato,  and  occafioned  fome  coolnefs  in 
their  friendfhip,  but  it  went  not  far  ;  we  do  not  find 
any  footfleps  of  this  quarrel  in  the  works  of  Cicero. 

All  thefe  movements  were  but  like  flight  mills, 
which  could  not  much  influence  the  general  fyftem  of 
public  affairs  :  But  another  fort  of  tempeil  was  pre- 
paring on  the  part  of  Pompey  and  Csfar. 

The  fituation  of  Pompey  was  at  that  time  fingular.  dIo,  & 
He  found  himfelf  among  all  parties,  almoft  equally  P^^t. 
odious  to  them  all :  fo  that  he  could  not  fupport  him-  c^^  ad  o. 
felf  by  his  own  ftrcngth,  by  his  creatures,  nor  by  the  Fr.ii.i.  * 

men 
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A. R.  696.  men  of  arms  who  had   ferved  under  him,  and  who 
Ant^,  C.    y^QYC  always  ready  to  re-aflemble  at  his  orders:  this, 
without   doubt,  gave  him  a  preponderating  power ; 
but  could  not  entirely  make  him  eafy. 

The  common  people  hated  him,  as  the  enemy  of 
Clodius,  and  the  Proteftor  of  Milo.  Moreover  pro- 
vifions,  with  the  fuperintendance  of  which  he  had  the 
charge,  did  not  yet  come  in  lufficient  quantities  to 
reftore  plenty  in  Rome.  This,  without  doubt,  was 
no  fault  of  his.  The  barrennefs  of  the  lands,  the 
draining  the  public  Treafury,  from  whence  very  con- 
fiderable  fums  had  been  taken  to  give  to  Cffifar,  to 
Pifo,  and  to  Gabinius,  were  the  true  caufes  of  the 
fcarcity  :  But  the  People  were  untradlable  on  account 
of  the  dearnefs  of  corn,  and  were  always  angry  with 
thofe,  who,  by  their  office,  had  the  care  of  providing 
it. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Ariftocratical  party,  Bibulus, 
Curio,  Hortenfius,  M.  LucuUus,  the  Conful  Marcel- 
linus,  were  not  better  difpofed  with  regard  to  Pompey. 
His  power,  which  cruilied  them,  they  looked  upon 
as  an  intolerable  tyranny.  Their  jealoufy  of  him, 
carried  them  far  enough,  as  I  have  already  obferved 
in  another  place,  to  cherifh  and  to  carefs  Clodius, 
whom  they  all  looked  upon  as  a  villain,  but  by  whom 
they  were  pleafed  to  fee  him  they  envied,  mortified 
and  humbled. 

Pompey  even  miftrufted  thofe  with  whom  he  was 
leagued  to  opprefs  the  common  liberty.  He  feared 
fome  fecret  ambufhes  from  the  fide  of  CralTus,  and 
explained  himfelf  thereon  in  full  Senate :  For  the 
Tribune  C.  Cato  having  made  an  inveftive  againft 
him,  Pompey  anfwered  him  with  vehemence,  and 
named  Craffus  as  the  Proteftor  of  that  infolent  young 
'  man.  He  added,  that  he  fhould  keep  himfelf  more 
upon  his  guard  than  Scipio  Africanus  had  done,  who 
was  alTaflinated  by  Carbo.  He  ftill  opened  himfelf 
more  particularly  to  Cicero.  He  faid  that  Crairu3 
played  booty  with  thofe  who  envied  him,  that  is,  the 
zealous  Republicans,   to  fupport  C.  Cato,  and  that 

he 
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he  had  furnifhed  Clodius  with  money.     Pompey  took  -^^  R*  ^9^* 
effediual  meafures  to  fecure  his  life,  and  fortified  him-      "g, 
felf  with  a  number  of  foldiers,    who,  by  his  order, 
came  from  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
placed  themlelves  about  him. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  glory,  and  of  the  power 
of  Casfar  gave  Pompey  another  fort  of  uneafmefs. 
He  faw  with  grief  that  the  exploits  of  Casfar,  great 
in  themfelves,  and  moreover  heightened  by  the  me- 
rit and  charm  of  novelty,  drew  all  men's  attention  to 
them,  while  he  was  eclipfed  day  by  day,  only  fup- 
porting  himfelf  by  the  remembrance  of  his  palTed  vic- 
tories, the  luftre  of  which  diminifhed  in  proportion  to 
the  diftance  of  time.  Even  the  habit  of  feeing  him 
conftantly  in  Rome  for  a  number  of  years,  leflened, 
as  is  common,  all  efteem  and  admiration,  whilft  Casfar  Cic.  ad 
being  abfent,  his  power  grew  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  ^*™'  ^'  ''' 
obtain  from  the  Senate  what  it  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved he  could  formerly  have  carried  by  his  feditious 
intrigues  with  the  People.  For  the  Senate  had  granted 
him  confiderable  fums  to  pay  his  troops,  and  had 
chofen  ten  Commiflioners  to  fettle  with  him  the  ftate 
of  his  conquefts  :  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
honour  done  to  the  Generals,  and  was  not  commonly 
ordered  till  after  the  war  v/as  entirely  finifbied. 

It  was  not  from  his  fplendid  victories  alone  that  he 
gained  to  himfelf  all  this  confideration  and  all  this 
power ;  but  from  his  money  and  his  management ; 
for  while  he  feemed  to  be  far  off,  making  war  with  ^^"'-  ^*^- 
the  Suevii  and  the  Belgse,  he  was  in  a  manner,  pre- 
fent  in  the  middle  of  Rome,  and  giving  motion  to 
all  their  affairs.  He  raifed  there  a  power  which 
rivalled  that  of  Pompey,  fending  to  Rome  all  the 
riches  that  he  drew  from  the  conquered  countries, 
and  diftributing  gold  and  filver,  with  profufion,  to 
the  iEdiles,  to  the  Praetors,  to  the  Confuls,  and  to 
their  wives,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  made  him  a  prodigi- 
ous number  of  creatures.  Pompey  faw  all  this,  and 
was  extremely  chagrined  ;  he  who  from  his  youth 
had  always  been  in  poffeflion  of  the  firft  rank,  to  find 

him- 
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A.  R.  696.  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  eclipfed  and  fupplanted  by 
^6*,   '   a  man,  whofe  grandeur  he  looked  upon  as  the  work  of 
his  own  hand. 

I  fufped  that  thefe  fecret  difpofitions  of  Pompey, 
which  were  well  known  to  Cicero,  infpired  our  Ora- 
tor with  the  boldn,e(s^.to  venture  at  fome  daring  ftrokes 
againft  Casfar,  which  he  made  at  the  time  we  are 
fpeaking  of.     P.  Sextius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  who 
had  laboured  for  his  being  recalled,  was  accufed  this 
year  on  account  of  violences  committed  by  him,  as 
Cic.  ad     was  faid,  during  his  Tribunelliip.     Cicero  defended 
Fam.  I.  9.  him^  and  fhewed  his   acknowledgment  to.  a  man  to 
F.m/^   whom  he  really  owed  much,  but  who,  by  his  ill  hu-, 
mour,  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  reafon  to  be  dif- 
fatisfied  with  him.     In  this  cafe,  Vatinius,  who  hav- 
ing been  Tribune  while  C^efar  was  Conful,  had  ferved 
him  in  all  his  unjuft  and  ambitious  enterprizes,  ap-» 
peared  as  an  evidence  againft  the  accufed.  There  was 
between  him  and  Cicero  a  fharp  altercation,  in  which 
Vatinius  reproached  Cicero,    that  the  profperity  of 
Caefar  had  reconciled   him   to  that  happy  General. 
Cicero  replied,  that  he  fhould  prefer  the  lot  of  Bibu- 
lus,  all  humbled  as  he  appeared,  to  all  the  vidrories 
and  all  the  triumphs  of  his  adverfaries  •,  and  he  faid, 
on  another  occafion,  that  thofe  who  had  driven  him 
from  his  houfe  were  the  fame  who  had  hindered  Bi- 
bulus  from  going  out  of  his.     This  was  very  plainly  j 
aimed  at  Caefar.  All  the  difcourfe  that  he  pronounced.' 
againft  Vatinius,  and  which  we  have,  is  in  thqifaracTs 
ftile.     It  is  from  one  end  to  the  other  a  very  ftrong  cen- ; 
fure  on  the  Tribuneftiip  of  Vatinius,  and  a  counteT- 
blow  to  the  Confullhip  of  Casfar. 

Cicero  did  more.  In  an  aflcmbly  of  the  Senate, 
.which  was  held  on  the  5th  of  April,  Pompey  having 
demanded  money  to  buy  corn,  forty  millions  of  *  fef^ 
terces  were  granted  him.  From  whence  an  occafion 
was  taken  to  fpeak  of  the  exhaufting  the  public  trea- 
Cic.  ad  Q^fure,  and  of  the  means  of  reftoring  it.  When  Cicero 
Fr.  II.  I.   f|;ai.t:ed  a  propofition,  which  had  been  made,  without 

"*  About  250,000  1.  ftcrling. 
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€ffe£t,  four  months  before  by  the  Tribune  P.  Rutilius  -^-  R-  496* 
Lupus,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Senate  fhould  ^'^g,^* 
deliberate,  on  the  5th  of  May  following,  what  was 
convenient  to  be  done  with  refped  to  the  territory  of 
Capua,  which  had  been  divided  among  twenty  thou- 
fand  citizens  by  the  law  of  Cafar ;  and  a  Senatus- 
confultum  was  made  agreeable  to  this  advice  -,  which 
was  to  cut  C^far  to  the  quick,  for  he  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  prefervation  of  the  ads  of  his 
Confulfhip. 

This  decree  very  much  difturbed  C2efar*s  repofe  ; 
and  there  was  yet  another  fuiSjed  of  great  uneafmefs 
preparing  for  him.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
to  demand  tlie  Confulfhip  for  the  following  year, 
which,  according  to  all  rules,  could  not  be  refufed  to 
a'  man  of  his  name  and  rank,  who,  as  Cicero  exprefies 
it  *,  was  ■  deftined  to  be  Conful  for  as  many  years  as 
he  could  rfeck<m  from  the  time  of  his  birthr  Now  suet.  Csef. 
Domitius  was  a  declared  enemy  of  C^far,  and  faid  '^^  ^4- 
Idudlyi,'  ttiat  what  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  when 
Prstof,  he  would  execute  in  his  Confulfhip,  and  that 
he  would  take  away^  the  government  of  the  Gauls 
from  C^far.  '^^  t      "  ' 

-'Thus  C&far  fsadn'g,  that  the  opportunity  of  zc-^j^-^^^' 
quiring  gl6ry  ihou'ld  be  taken  from  him  -,  and  Pompey  &  craiif* 
paflionately  defining  to  renew  and  augment  his,  which  &  Cat. 
begiin  to  lafiguifh,  their  mutual  wants  re-united  them^^°* 
more  ftridlly  than  ever,  and  fallened  afrefh  the  band 
of  their  friendlhip,  or  rather  of  their  confpiracy.    The 
concurrence  of  Craflus,  whofe  power  was  very  great 
in  Rome,  was  necefiary  to  them,  and  he  himfelf,  al- 
though the  oldeft  of  the  three,  was  not  lefs  fenfible  of 
ambition.     The  trophitfs  of  C^far  gave  him  jealoufy, 
and  he  was  defirous  to?  equal  his  rivals  in  the  glory  of 
arms. 

They  were  therefore  Ito  concert  a  plan  among  them 
that  might  be  agreeable  to  all.     They  divided  the 

•  Qui  tot  annos,  quot  habet,  defignatus  Conful  fuerit.    Cic.  ad 
A«,  IV.  8. 

Em- 
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A.R.  696.  Empire  almoft  as  if  it  had  been  their  patrimony.  It 
5^  ■  was  agreed  that  Pompey  and  Craffus  together  ihould 
demand  a  fecond  Confullhip,  to  exclude  Domitius ; 
and  that,  when  they  fhould  be  Confuls,  they  would 
prolong  Csefar's  command  in  the  Gauls  for  five  years, 
befides  the  five  that  had  been  already  given  him  by 
the  law  of  Vatinius  •,  and  that  they  would  themfelves 
take  the  departments  and  provinces  that  Ihould  be  the 
mod  convenient  for  them  for  the  lame  number  of 
years.  This  negotiation  was  fo  important,  that  it 
could  not  be  trufted  to  Mediators.  They  were  wil- 
ling to  fee  one  another  ;  and  as  it  was  not  permitted 
to  Cffifar  to  go  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  province, 
CralTus  came  to  meet  him  at  Ravenna,  and  Pompey 
faw  him  at  Lucus,  in  his  way  to  Africa,  whither  he 
went  to  get  corn  together,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
City  of  Rome. 
Appian.  During  the  flay  that  Csefar  made  at  Lucus,  he  had 
Civii.L.  fo  numerous  a  Court,  that  it  might  be  faid  that  the 
Romans  went  beforehand  to  acknowledge  their  future 
mailer.  The  number  of  magiflrates,  or  illuftrious 
peribns  invelled  with  fome  command,  that  came  to  at- 
tend him,  was  fo  great,  that  there  were  reckoned  an 
hundred  and  twenty  Liflors  at  his  gate.  Befides  Pom- 
pey, there  were  feen  there  Q^Metellus  Nepos,  Pro- 
conful  of  Spain,  Ap.  Claudius,  Propnetor  of  Sardinia, 
and  two  hundred  Senators, 
cic.  ad  In  the  interview  betv/een  Casfar  and  Crafifus,  and 

Fam.  I.  9.  afterwards  between  him  and  Pompey,  there  was  much 
talk  of  Cicero.  CralTus,  vi'ho  had  never  loved  him, 
incenfed  C^elar  againft  him ;  and  when  Csefar  faw 
Pompey  at  Lucus,  he  made  ilrong  complaints  of 
Cicero's  rude  attempts  againil  the  adls  of  his  Conful- 
ihip.  Pompey  had  never  opened  his  mouth  to  corn- 
plain  of  this,  while  the  thing  pafi'ed,  without  doiibf, 
becauie  he  was  not  then  in  perfeft  amity  with  Cccfar. 
But  v/hen  his  treaty  was  concluded,  he  interefted  him- 
felf  in  this  quarrel ;  and  meeting,  in  Sardinia,  where 
he  put  in  before  he  went  to  Africa,  CV  Cicero,  whom 
he  had  made  one  of  his  Lieutenants,  he  fpoke  to  him 
4  in 
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in  thefe  terms:  "  If  you  do  not  perfuade  your  bro-  ^-•^-  ^9^- 
"  ther  to  change  his  ftile,  I  muft  complain  to  you  of  "^^_ 
"  the  non-performance  of  thofe  promifes  for  which 
*'  you  paffed  your  word."  He  called  to  mind  the 
l^membrance  of  what  pafied  betw'een  them  in  the  ne- 
gotiation for  recalling  Cicero,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  which  was,  that  he  fhould  never  attack  the  ads  of 
Casfar's  Confulfhip.  He  even  pretended  that  Cssfar 
well  defefved  this  acknowledgment  from  Cicero,  to 
who«e  return  he  had  not  only  confented,  but  even 
lent  his  affillance.     "  If  your  brother,"  added  he  in 

.  the  conclufion,  *•'  will  not  or  cannot  fupport  the  in- 
terefts  of  C^far,  at  leaft  let  him  not  (hew  hlmfelf  his 
enemy.  Pompey  had  this  fo  much  at  heart,  ,that, 
not  content  witli   this   ftrong  rcprefentation,  he  dif- 

. patched  an  exprefs  to  Cicero,  earneftly  to  pray  him 
not  to  undertake  any  thing  new  againft  the  territory 
of  Capua,  till  his  return  from  Africa. 

Thcle  complaints  made  a  terrible  imprefilon  upon 
Cicero.  He  law  himfelf  little  agreeable  to  the  Arif- 
tbcratical  party,  who,  according  to  him,,  were  flung 
with  jealoufy,  and  who  had  been  willing  to  recall  him> 
but  were  not  pleafed  that  he  (hould  be  re-eflablir..'^d 
in  fuch  fplendor  as  to  give  them  umbrage.  Their 
alliance  with  Clodius,  his  mortal  enemy,  entirely  de- 
tached him  from  them.  If  therefore  he  could  not 
preferve  the  friendlliip  of  Pompey,  he  v/ould  have 
been  expofbd  to  new  dangers  with  lefs  fuccour  than 
he  had  before.  To  pleafe  Pompey,  it  was  quite  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  the  friend  of  Csfar.  This  he  rcfoived 
upon  ;  and  from  that  moment,  to  the  great  difcon- 
tent  of  the  zealous  Republicans,  he  praifcd  Cs-far, 
iand  took  his  part  on  all  occafions. 

He  took  care  to  juftify  himfelf  upon  this  change, 
in  a  long  and  fine  letter  to  Lentulus  Spinther,  whio 
had  fhewed  his  furprize  at  it.  He  maintained,  tiuit 
circumftances  were  altered  ;  that  the  concert  of  the 
good  men,  fo  neceflary  to  refill  the  bad,  no  longer 
iubfifted  ;  that  the  Ariflocratical  principle^.,  by  vvhfcH 

kthcy  governed- thcmlHves   under   his  Ccnfuir/.io,  rind 

.      Vol.  \IIL  K  uader 
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A.  R. 696.  under  that  of  Spinther,  were  now  hardly  followed  by 

^'%  ^'  ^^'Y  body.  He  added,  that  the  principal  authority  in 
the  State  was  not  invaded  by  villains,  in  which  cafe 
Xhey  ought  to  have  fought  to  the  lail  extremity  j  but 
W'as  in  the  hands  of  perfons  greatly  to  be  admired, 
Pompey  and  Csefar.  And  befides  this,  he  concludes, 
that  it  is  proper  to  conform  to  the  times,  "For,'* 
'  faid  he*,  "  able  politicians  have  never  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule  to  attach  themfelves  invariably  to  the  fame 
way  of  thinking.  In  navigation,  the  art  teaches  men 
to  yield  to  the  ftorm,  when  by  this  new  manner  of 
working  the  fhip,  they  cannot  reach  their  port;  but 
if  It  may  be  done  by  the  help  of  this  change,  it 
would  be  folly  to  keep  on  with  danger  in  the  road 
one  had  taken,  without  going  into  another  that  might 
fooner  conduft  one  to  the  end  propofed.  It  is  the 
fame  with  refpeft  to  the  adminiftration  of  public  af- 
fairs j  and  to  reach  the  point  we  propofe  to  ourfelves, 
which  is  tranquillity  accompanied  by  honour  and  dig- 
nity, we  ought  not  always  to  fpeak  the  fame  lan- 
guage, although  we  ought,  always  to  keep  the  fapie 
point  in  view." 

Thus  Cicero  fpoke  to  Lentulus,  whom  he  knew 
,to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Triumviral  power,  and  whom 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  fatisfied  with  fpeci- 
ous  reafonings.  But  when  he  opened  his  heart  to  At- 
ticus,  no  longer  going  about  to  put  a  glofs  upon  his 
conduft,  but  in  reprefenting  that  humiliation  he  was 
in,  it  was  with  fuch  bitternefs  of  grief,  as  could  not 
but  move  compafTion.     "  How  happy  are  you  f,  faid 

*  Nunquam  enim  prx-ftantibus  in  Republica  gubernajida  viris  lau- 
data  eft  in  una  fenlentifi  perpetua  permanfio.  Sed  ut  in  navigando 
teropeftati  obfequi  artis  eft,  etiamfi  portum  tenere  non  qiieas :  quum 
vero  id  poflis  mutata  velificatione,  ftnltum  eft  cum  tenere  cum  peri- 
culo  curium  quern  ceperis,  potius   quam  eo   coramutato,    quo  velis 

,  tandcin  pervenire :  fic  quum  omnibus  in  adrainiftranda  Republica 
propofitu;  i  effe  debeat  cum  dignitate  otium,  non  idem  Temper  dicere, 
led  idem  femper  fpeSlare  dcbemus.     Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  9. 

f  Tu  quidem  nullam  liabes  proprJam  fervitutem  :  communi  *  ft-u- 
eris  nomine.     Ego  vero,  qui,  li  loquor  quod  oportet,  infanus ;  fi  quod- 

*  The  text  is  corrupted  here,  as  Manucius  has  obferved.  The  fenfe  can  be 
no  other  than  as  I  have  exprefled  it  In  my  verfion, 

he 
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he  to  this  faithful  friend,  in  the  honed  but  moderate  A.R.  696. 
condition  in  which  you  live  !  You  have  no  perfonal  "^g,  * 
fervitude,  and  of  that  which  is  common,  you  only 
have  your  (hare  with  all  others.  As  for  myfelf,  if  I 
vote  in  the  public  affairs  as  1  ought,  I  am  a  madman 
that  lliould  deftroy  myfelf;  if  I  fpeak  as  is  convenient 
for  my  intereft,  1  am  a  Have,  that  villifies  myfelf;  if 
I  keep  fiknt,  I  own  my  condition  of  opprefllon  and 
captivity.  AVhat  therefore  muft  be  my  grief  .?  It 
muft  be  what  I  really  feel ;  and  the  fenfe  of  it  is  fo 
much  the  more  lively  in  me,  as  I  cannot  even  give 
way  to  it,  without  feeming  ungrateful  to  Pompey,  to 
■whom  I  owe  every  thing — What  refolution  can  I  take  ? 
To  draw  myfelf  out  of  my  fituation  the  beft  way  I 
can,  and  praife  thofe  to  whom  I  am  attached  by  ne- 
ceflity  ?  I  cannot  do  it ;  and  I  commend  the  poet  ^ 
Philoxenus,  who  chofe  rather  to  be  fent  back  again 
to  prifon  than  praife  the  verfes  of  the  Tyrant,  who 
had  firft  put  him  there."  The  pafTage  was  as  follows: 
-f- Philoxenus  fhone  in  the  Court  of  Dionyfius  the 
Elder,  by  the  glory  of  his  poetry.     The  Tyrant,  who 

opus  eft,  fervus  exiftimor  ;  fi  taceo,  opprefTus  &  captus ;  quo  dolore 
efle  debeo  ?  Quo  fum  fcilicet  :  hoc  etiain  acriore,  quod  ne  dolore  qui- 

dem  poflum,  ut  non  ingratus   videar. Reliqui  eft,  27riiu.TAv  iKx^'-t 

Tui^Tuv  X'^^y-'-  Non  mehercule  poflum;  &  Philoxeno  ignofco,  quire- 
duci  in  carcerem  maiuit.     Cic.  ad  Att.  IV.  6. 

*  This  example  of  the  poet  Philoxenus,  is  to  be  found  in  the  An- 
tient  Hiftory  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  do  not  call  it  to  mind,  I 
was  willinp^  not  to  omit  it,  and  fo  niuch  the  lefs,  as  the  lovers  of  La- 
tin cannot  but  be  pleafcd  that  I  give  them  here  the  fame  paflage,  r'_- 
lated  with  exquifite  grace  by  one  of  the  moft  illuftrioiis  of  nWlrre- 
thren,  in  a  difcourfe  pronounced  and  made  public  many  yiii'' ic^'yo. 

f  Qvium  Philoxenus  in  aula  Dionyfii  floreret  gloria  poiixe'.,s,  tyrauai 
juflu,  cujus  in-^iceta  aliquot  carmina  miniis  probaveral;  'm  Latomia-;' 
conjectus  eft.  Quippe  fiiperbum  quiddam  ac  tumiduvn  eft  rex  malus- 
&  malus  poeta.  Poftridie  tamen  multis  multorum  precibus  edui';fus  e 
carcere  &c  in  gratiam  receptus,  ad  crenam  etiaiM  vocatur.  Splendsb;.c 
apparatu  lito  convivium,  &  liberalioiibus  roculis  invitata  hilaritas 
Impune  Iti'e  etferebat.  Ecce  repentinuir;  r.encukim  k  propoiit  jpor-. 
Incaluerat  vino  Dionyfsus.  Ergo  ad  f''dicias  fuas  revolutus,  eb'juirs 
cxpit  verficulos  ajiquot  rancidulos,  -.n  quos  ingcnii  male  fer.ncis  omii?» 
illepi<\as  veneres  ex  induUri^i  cont-.ilerat.  Hoc  ipfe  delicatiflimi'  voce 
&  afteftu  tepen  imo  dum  propir.at  coiivivarnm  auribus,  opers:  prrlliini 
erat  videre  inter  ceteros  ceriarnen  mifera?  approbaticnlr.,  arcitos  v;"ii- 
tus,  ianguidas  cervices,  diffixos  quafi  Itupore    ocuios,  ri.utus,  %eitu;, 

R  2  valued 
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A.  R.  696.  valued  himlelf,  though  very  unjuftly,  on  the  fame  ta- 
"^"5' ^'   lent,  having  fliewn  him  fome  bad  verfes  of  his*  com- 

CO,  -"  O  ~       .  , 

pofition,    Philoxenus  v/as   not    afraid   to  difapprove 
them,  and,    as  a  punifhment  for   his   freedom,  was 
immediately  fent  away  to  the  quarries,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  prifon  of  the  Syracufians ;  for  nothing  can 
equal  the  pride  of  a  bad  Prince,  who  is  at  the  fame 
time  a  bad  poet.     Neverthelefs,  at  the  requeft  of  all 
the  Courtiers,  who  interefted  themfelves  very  warmly 
in  the  misfortune  of  Philoxenus,  Dionyfius  let  him  at 
liberty  the  next  day,  rellored  him  to  his  favour,  and 
even    admitted  him   to   his   table.     The   repaft  was 
fumptuous,  and  joy,  animated  by  good  chear,  Ihewed 
itfelf  in  all  the  guefts :  when  on  a  fudden  an  unfortu- 
nate danger  feized   them  with   a  chilling  dread,  and 
prefent  death  was  offered  to   their  fight.     Dionyfius, 
warmed   with   wine,    returned  to   the  objeft  of  his 
deareft  delight  -,  and  with  a  tone  of  complaifance  and 
an  air  of  affeftion,  began  to  recite  a  long  train  of  his 
verfes,  chufing,  to  regale  the  company,  the  moit  ex- 
quifite  morfels,  in   which    his'  barren  fecundity  had 
iavifhed,  without  tafte  a;id  without   genius,  all  that 
he  took  to  be  graces.     At  each  verfe  he  pronounced, 
all  the  guefts   were  exhaufting  themfelves  in  encomi- 
ums, and  difputed  with  one  another  the  fname  of  ap- 
plauding him  in  the  moft   extravagant  manner.     At- 
tention was   painted  on   all   their  faces,  in  their  atti- 
tudes, in  their  whole  perfons  \  their  eyes  were  fixed  ; 
their  looks,  their  geftures,  their  murmurs,  their  leall: 
motiolu",  all   declared  their  raptures.     Ail  was  admi- 
ration, ail  was  flattery.     Philoxenus,  but  jull  freed 
from  the  weight  of  his  fetters,  iaw  all  thefe  tranfports 

fufurros,  arrifus,  adu^ajione  molliilima  delibntos.  Aderat  vixdum 
■  deteH'o  fquallore  carceris  Philoxenus,  &  inter  calentes  gratulatione 
ceteros  uri.s  omnium  prope  Irig.'ciiis  obtorpucrat.  A  quo  laudationis 
aliquid  elicere  Dicnylius  quuni  in;!eie  cuperet,  interrogavir  quidnam 
fentiret-  llle  Dionyiio  )iihil  :  J'eJ  i^d  cultodes,  qui  circumltoterant, 
converfus,  ''  Vos  vcro,"  inquit,  "  rcclncite  ine  in  Latumius."  Movit 
Vel  ipfi  tyranno  lifum  improvifa  fcilivltjs  ;  ti'  invifk;  alioquia  libcrta- 
tis  mugronem  ipl'a  JGci  elegantia  jxtudit,  Oratio  de  Icgitima  Laudn- 
tione,  a,  lv$., C>iolu  I^  lieau.  '  :>{ ; dj  2t)l u b ; 

with- 
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without  bearing  any  part  in  them  ;  but  an  immoveable  A- ^-  <^9^' 
fpeditor  of  the  fcene,  in  the  middle  of  fo  many  adu-  ^^5. 
labors,  he  only  preferved  a  profound  filence.  Diony- 
fius,  who  earneftly  defired  his  fuffrage,  becaule  he 
knew  the  value  of  it,  prefled  him  to  explain  himfelf. 
Philoxenus,  without  anfwering  him  one  word,  addrelTed 
himfelf  to  the  guards  that  were  about  the  table,  "  Let 
"  them  carry  me  back,"  faid  he,  "  to  the  quarries." 
The  finefie  of  this  pleafantry  made  the  Tyrant  him- 
felf fmile,  who  did  not  expefl  it ;  and  the  wit  of  it 
took  off  the  edge  of  that  freedom,  which  of  itfelf  was 
but  too  likely  to  have  given  offence. 

We  therefore  fee  Cicero  in  the  condition  of  thofe, 
who  having  fuperior  knowledge,  have  not  courage 
enough  to  make  ufe  of  it.  Fie  could  not  blind  him- 
felf with  refped  to  what  was  his  duty,  nor  get  the 
better  of  himfelf  enough  to  follow  it.  He  was  m  per- 
petual contradidion  to  himfelf,  condemning  all  the 
fteps  he  took,  and  yet  drawn  or)  by  a  timidity  that  he 
could  not  overcome.  Thus  almoft  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  complained  to  Atticus,  with  the  deeped  grief, 
of  the  flavery  under  which  he  groaned,,  he  voted  in  the 
Senate  in  favour  of  him  who  was  the  principal  caufe 
of  it,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Casfar. 

For  the  Conful  Marcellinus,  a  very  generous  man, 
and  Full  of  the  Republican  fpirit,  feconded  by  his 
Colleguc,  or  at  leaft  not  finfhng  an  obftacle  in  him, 
notwithftanding  the  ties  that  unired  Marcius  to  Ca^far; 
Marcellinus,  I  fay,  had  propofed  to  the  Senate  to  de- 
liberate on  the  departments  that  lliould  be  agreed  on 
to  appoint  for  the  Confuls  ;  and  the  choice  was  to 
turn  upon  the  four  provinces,  that  is  to  fay,  the  tv/o 
Gauls,  Cifalpine  and  Tranfalpine,  held  together  by 
C^far,  but  which  till  then  had  always  been  two  fepa- 
rate  governments:  Macedonia  poffeired  by  Pifo,  and 
Syria  by  Gabinius.  He  gave  his  advice  for  taking 
away  the  two  Gauls  from  Csefar  ;  and  would  at  moil 
have  but  left  him  one  of  them.  Cicero,  in  a  difcourfe 
which  we  have  under  the  title  de  Provider's  C'riiftdanims, 
refutes  thefe  fentiments.     He  would  have  Cslar  main- 
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A.R.  6o6.tained  in  the  adminiftration  of  both  the  Gauls,  that  is 
•^"^"  ^'  to  fay,  that  thofe  forces  fhould  be  left  in  his  hands, 
which  he  wanted  to  fubdue  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

He  fupported  his  advice  by  prodigious  encomiums 
on  Casfar's  exploits,  which  in  truth  could  not  be  fuf- 
ficiently  praiied.  I  fliall  relate  here  only  one  paffage 
extremely  fine.  "  Nature  *,  fays  he,  has  given  the 
Alps  for  the  rampart  of  Italy  •,  and  it  is  a  fpecial  be- 
nefit of  Providence  to  our  City.  If  that  fierce  and 
innumerable  nation  of  the  Gauls  had  had  a  free  en-, 
trance  into  the  countries  we  inhabit,  Rome  could  ne- 
ver have  become  the  feat  of  univerfal  Empire.  But 
now  we  might  confent,  without  fear,  that  the  Alps 
might  lower  their  fummits,  and  put  themfelves  on 
the  level  with  our  plains.  For  beyond  the  mountains 
to  the  Ocean,  there  is  nothing  that  can  give  any  dif- 
turbance  to  Italy." 

The  advice  of  Cicero  was  followed,  to  his  great  re- 
cnci.  Nobody  would  have  been  better  pleafed,  if  it 
had  been  pofTible  for  the  Senate  to  have  taken  a  con- 
trary refolution. 

It  would  at  lead  have  been  fome  confolation  to  him, 
if  they  had  recalled  Pifo  and  Gabinius,  his  declared 
enemies,  with  whom  he  kept  no  meafures.  His  de- 
fires  herein  were  juft ;  it  was  not  only  to  fatisfy  his 
revenge,  but  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  required, 
that  men  lb  perfeftly  vicious  fhould  be  deprived  of 
the  pov/er  they  had  procured  only  by  their  guilt, 
and  which  they  made  ufe  of  only  to  commit  frefh 
crimes. 

Pilb  in  particular  could  atone  for  his  vices  by  no 
one  virtue.  Cruel  to  his  friends,  and  cowardly  againfl 
his  enemies,  he  had  fucceeded  fo  ill  in   fome  little 

*  Alpibus  Italiam  niuniernt  ante  natura,  non  finealiquo  divino  nn- 
mine.  Nam  il  illc  aditus  Gallorum  imiuaiiitati  multitudinique  patu- 
iflet,  nunquam  luce  iiibs  liinnno  impcrio  domiciliuni  ac  ildem  prae- 
tniifiet.  Quae  jam  licet  conlidant.  Nihil  cit  enim  ultra  illam  altitu- 
dinem  montium  ufque  ad  oceauum,  quad  i\i  Italix  pertimelceudumt 
fiC.  de  Piov.  Colli".  11.  3+. 
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wars  he  had  improperly  attempted  againft  the  barba-  A.R.  696. 
rous  nations,  neighbours  to  Macedonia,  that  he  dared      "^ 
•not  even  write  to  Rome  to  demand  the  moil:  common 
honours. 

Gabinius,  given  up  to  his  vices,  had  at  leaft  cou- 
rage. We  Hiall  have  cccafion  to  give  an  account  of 
his  fuccefles  elfev/here.  But  he  was  lb  decried,  and 
lo  hated,  that  having  v/rote  to  the  Senate  to  demand  qi^  ^^j  q 
the  honour  of  the  fuppHcations  or  thanklgivings  toFr.  11.  s. 
the  Gods,  it  was  refufed  him ;  of  this  there  is  but  one 
fingle  exam.ple  ^  of  the  like  in  all  the  Roman- Hif- 
tory.  It  was  a  great  pleafure  to  Cicero,  that  this 
aifront  was  put  upon  his  enemy  in  his  abfence  ;  for 
he  was  not  in  Rome  when  the  Senate  treated  Gabi- 
nius fo  ignominioufly. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Senate  would  alfo  have 
difplaced  him,  if  they  had  had  it  in  their  power  -,  but 
Pompey  openly  protected  his  creature.  Thus  thcmpif. 
defires  of  Cicero  were  but  half  accompiifhed.  Pifoi^-ss. 
only  was  obliged  to  quit  his  government,  and  return 
to  Rome  the  year  following.  Gabinius  kept  his  com- 
mand ftil]  another  year. 

In  all  the  reft  of  the  movements  in  the  year  we  are 
upon,  which  were  very  fharp,  Cicero  appeared  no 
more.  He  had  too  much  modefty  to  fupport  the  vio- 
lent enterprizes  of  Pompey,  of  which  we  are  going 
to  give  an  account,  and  too  much  weaknefs  to  oppofe 
them.  The  bar  employed  him  chiefly,  and  gave 
him  one  part  of  that  reputation  which  he  loft  in 
ether  places.  I  have  already  fpoken  of  his  pleadings 
for  Sextius,  whole  fervices  had  contributed  to  his  be- 
ing recalled  from  his  exile,  and  for  Ca^lius,  a  young- 
man  of  great  hopes,  if  he  had  had  fufficient  tak^nts, 
and  that  good  conduct  which  was  yet  more  necelfaxy. 
Cicero  this  year  ftill  defended  L.  Cornelius  Balbus, 
with  whom  they  contefted  the  quality  of  Roman  citi- 
zen, which    he   held  from  Pompey,    being   born  at 

*  This  one  example  is  that  of   Albucius,    of  which  mention   is 
^ac'.e  in  a  preceding  Volume. 
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i\.R.  696.  Cadiz  in  Spain.     He  pleaded  this  caufe  with  Crafllis, 
"^\  *   and  even  with  Pompey  himfelf  •,  and  the  laft  is  praifed 
in  an   oration   of  Cicero's   in   the   molt  magnificent 
manner  in  the  world.     But  if  I   iliould  dwell  upon' 
this,  I  fear  I  fhould  wander  too  far  from  my  fubjedt. 
PKit.Craf.      Pompey   and  Crafllis  had  agreed  with  Cjcfar,  ac- 
cording to  what  I  have  related,  to  demand  the  Con- 
fulfnip.     They  for  a  long  time,  made  a  Myftery  of 
their  Projeel,  not    doubting   but    they  Ihould   meet 
with  great  oppofition.     It  was  therefore  at  firft  un- 
known to  the  Public.     Only  it  was  thought,  that  it 
could  be  for  no  good  defign,  that  they  were  thus  ken 
concerted  together.     With  the  views  of  better  con-  ■ 
cealing  their  play,  they  even  let   the  time  pafs  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  law  to  put  themfelves  in   the   num- 
ber of  the  Candidates.     Their  fcheme  was  to  let  the 
year  be  run  out  v^ithout  an  eledion,  that  Marcellinus 
might  have  time  to  go  out  of  his  office.     This  Con- 
ful  had  fhewn  himfelf  fo  zealous  and  intrepid  a  de- 
fender of  the  public  liberty,  and  fo  warm  an  enemy 
to  the  triumviral  league,  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
get  themfelves  named  for  Confuls  in  the  AfTemblies 
where  he  prefided.  His  Collegue  Marcius  would  have 
followed  the  fame  fteps,  if  he  had  not  been  too  eafy, 
and  little  capable  of  himfelf  to  form  a  (Irong  Refolu-. 
fion  :  But  he  had  Cato  for  his  Son-in  law  ;  and  Cato, 
refpecled   by  Marcellinus  for  his  viriue,  beloved  by 
Marcius  in  confequence  of  fo  ftri6t  an  alliance,  governr: 
cd  in  fome  fort  all  the  Confulfnip. 

There  v/as  no  way  to  hinder  the  Elections,  but  the 
oppofition  of  fome  Tribune.  For  this  C.  Cato  was 
very  ready  to  oiter  his  minift ry  to  Pompey  and  Craffus. 
This  young  rafh  man  had  at  firll  taken  the  fide  againil 
Pompey,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  affair  of  re-eftablifh- 
ing  Ptolomy  Auletes.  He  afterwards  propofed  a  law 
to  recall  Lentulus  Spinther,  and  take  from  him  the 
government  of  Cilicia.  He  would  alio  have  got  fome 
Others  to  have  pafied,  the  purport  of  which  are  not 
preci'ely  known  to  us ;  but  which  very  much  dif- 
pi^ifed  the  defenders  of  the  Arillocracy.  Marcelli- 
nus 
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niis  flopped  him  quite  Ihort,  by  not  leaving  one  day  A.  c.  696. 
free  to  convoke  the  AITemblies  of  the  People.  The  "^"^  * 
means  he  employed  was  very  likely  to  convert  all  the 
days  into  holidays  on  which  thefe  Affemblies  could  be 
lawfully  held.  This  conteft  between  Marcellinus  and 
C.  Cato,  dilpofed  the  latter  to  enter  into  the  defigns 
of  the  Triumvirs  •,  and  fupported,  as  it  feems,  by  two 
of  his  Collegues  Procilius  and  SufFenus,  he  turned 
the  tables  upon  the  Conful,  by  oppofing  every  Af- 
fembly  wherein  the  eledion  of  Magiftrates  was  to  be 
propofed. 

Every  thing  remained  fufpended,  and  undoubtedly 
men  began  to  lee  to  what  thefe  delays  tended.  The 
Senate,  on  the  proportion  of  the  Conful  Marcellinus, 
put  on  mourning  as  in  a  time  of  public  calamity,  and 
all  the  members  of  that  auguft  body,  the  Conful  at 
their  head,  came  and  prefented  themfelves  before  the 
Aifembly  of  the  People,  with  every  mark  of  profound 
forrow,  to  endeavour  to  move  the  multitude,  and  to 
overcome  the  obftinacy  of  the  Tribunes.  All  this  fo- 
lemnity  had  no  effe6l.  The  Tribunes,  without  dread- 
ing the  indignation  that  fuch  a  fpeftacle  might  excite 
againft  them,  continued  inflexible ;  and  Marcellinus 
having  vehemently  inveighed  againft  the  enormous 
power  of  Pompey,  who  would  bring  the  Common- 
wealth into  (lavery,  the  People  anfwered  his  difcourfe 
by  fruitlefs  acclamations.  "  Shew,  by  your  cries*," 
faid  the  Conful  to  them,  "  fliev/  your  fentiments,  whilft 
"  yet  you  may  ;  ere  long  you  will  not  have  even  this 
"  liberty." 

It  was  worthy  of  Clodius  to  infult  the  ajffliftion  of 
the  Senate.  This  madman,  after  the  Senators,  with 
grief  and  confufion,  were  returned  to  the  palace, 
mounted  the  Tribunal  of  Harangues,  with  the  orna- 
rnents  of  his  office,  for  he  was  ^^dile,  and  being  wil- 
ling to  regain  the  affedion  of  Pompey,  whom  he  had 
jo.^/^vj-;,i  (.:.  rn mavog 

*  AcclritTtate,'  Quirites,  acclamate,     dum  licet.     Jam  enim  vobrs 
i^pune  faccre  non  licebit.     Val.  Max.  vi.  z. 

ibDiEl/  oiiiiA  .not 
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^.R.  696,  not  ceafed  to  harrafs  and  outrage  for  two  years  t( 
Ant^.  c.  j.j^gj.^  YiQ  declaimed  againft  Marcellinus,  and  againft 
the  other  zealous  Republicans,  whofe  interefts  he  had 
for  the  fame  time  affecled  to  fupport.  Not  content 
with  abufing  the  abfent  Senate,  he  was  defirous  of 
giving  them  proofs  of  his  rage,  by  prefenting  himfelf 
at  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  where  he  was  repulfed, 
and  in  an  inftant  a  body  of  horfemen  having  fur- 
rounded  him,  he  was  going  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  if 
the  People  had  not  rofe  in  his  favour,  and  threatened 
to  fet  fire  to  the  palace  where  the  Senate  was  af- 
fembled. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  terrible  diforders  Pompey 
appeared  quite  tranquil,  as  if  the  atfair  did  not  relate 
to  him,  and  did  not  difcover  himfelf.  Marcellinus 
undertook  either  to  unmafk  him,  or  perhaps  even  to 
make  him  abandon,  through  fhame,  a  proje6l  which 
put  all  the  city  in  combuftion.  He  therefore  interro- 
gated him  in  full  Senate  upon  his  intentions,  and  de- 
manded to  know  if  he  had  thoughts  to  put  himfelf 
among  the  candidates  for  the  Confulfliip  ?  Pompey 
muft  not  have  attended  to  the  queftion,  for  his  an- 
fwer  was  very  bad.  He  faid,  perhaps,  he  might  de- 
mand the  Confulihip,  perhaps  he  might  not.  The 
Conful  infilled  upon  it,  and  would  have  a  more  pre- 
cife  anfwer.  "  1  lliould  have  no  need  of  the  Conful- 
fhip,"  replied  Pompey,  "  if  I  confidered  only  the  good 
"  Citizens  •,  but  the  bad  and  the  turbulent  put  me  un- 
"  der  the  neceflityof  defiring  it."  This  language  feemed 
arrogant,  and  difpleafed.  Crafllis,  interrogated  upon 
the  fame,  anfwered  more  modelUy,  that  he  fhould 
demand  the  ConlullTiip  if  the  necefTities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth feemed  to  exad  it.  Marcellinus  fell  upon 
Pompey  in  his  ufual  way,  and  drew  upon  himfelf  an 
anfwer  that  was  rude  and  infolent.  "  Thou  makeft 
*'  a  very  bad  acknowledgment,"  faid  Pompey,  "  of 
*'  all  the  fervices  I  have  done  thee.  Thou  oughteft 
♦'  to  remember,  that  through  my  means  from  a  mute 
f^'  thou  art  become  eloquent  j  and  from  a  ftarveling, 

**  art 
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*«  ^  art  wont  to  get  drunk  every  day."     I  do  not  re-  A.R.696. 
late  this  paflage,  as  it  very  much  deferves  to  be  pre-      "g^   * 
ferved  of  itielf,  but  to  {hew  how  little  decency  the 
great  men  of  Rome  obferved  when  they  contended"' 
with    one  another.     The  inveftives   which  aflonifh,  v 
and  often  fhock  us  in  the  difcourfes  of  Cicero  againft 
his  enemies,  was  the  ordinary  ftile  of  their  quarrels. 

From  this  day  the  Conful  and  the  Senate  difcou- 
raged,  did  not  any  more  attempt  a  vain  refiftance. 
Thofe  who   had    afpired  at  the    Confuifhip  defifted,  v 

and  Pompey  remained  m  after  of  the  field  of  battle  ; 
but  with  all  the  figns  of  an  univerfal  confternation. 
In  the  AlTemblies  of  the  Senate,  in  the  publick  cere- 
monies of  religion,  where  the  Magiftrates  were  to 
affift,  there  reigned  in  all  a  forrowful  folitude. 
They  fought  no  more  becaufe  they  were  overpower- 
ed •,  but  it  was  plainly  to  be  feen  how  much  the  op- 
preflion  and  the  opprelTors  were  detefted.  Thus  palTed 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 


THE    INTERREGNUM. 
kOMPEY  and  Craffus  havino-  brouo-ht  affairs  to  A.  R.  697, 


&  tD' 


P*  .  .  .  - 
the  point  they  wifhed,  did  not  blufh  at  their  un- 
worthy viftory  ;  but  thought,  on  the  contrary,  how 
to  make  the  moft  of  it.  On  the  laft  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding December  all  the  Magiftrates,  except  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  People,  went  out  of  their  employments. 
It  was  the  cuftom  when  the  Commonwealth  found 
itfelf  thus  without  a  Chief,  for  the  Patricians  to  af- 
femble  tpgether,  and  choofe  among  themfelves  a  Ma- 
giftrate,  whofe  authority  was  to  laft  for  five  days,  and 
whom  they  called  an  Interrex.  At  the  end  of  thefe 
five  days,  they  gave  him  a  Succefi!br,  and  then  ano- 
ther, till  the  eledion  of  the  Confuls.  As  foon  as  the 
Ccnfuls  were  named,  they  were  in  pofTeffion  of  the 

*  The  original  term  is  yet  ftronger  ;  and  means  the  vomiting,  which 
-s  the  coafequence  of  intemperance  and  drunkenueis. 

Govern,- 
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A.R.657.  Government,  and  prefided  at  the  eleftjans  of  the  other 
Ant.  c.   jy[agiftrates,    Prstors,  JEdiles,    Qua^flors.     Pompey 
and  Craffus  then  made  their  declaration  to  the  Interrex, 
that  they  iliould  demand  the  Confulfhip. 

I  have  faid  that  the  other  candidates  defifted  •,  but 
L.  Domitius  muft  be  excepted,  who  without  fearing 
thefe  redoubtable  rivals,   or  even   the  new  reinforce- 
ment of  Csfar's   foldiers,  who  had    been  fent  for  to 
fupport  them,    dared  enter  the  lifts  againft  them,  and 
maintained  the  fight  to  the  laft.     He  piqued  himfelf 
upon    his  conftancy,  and   moreover  was  greatly   en- 
couraged by  Cato,  whofe  fifter  Porcia,  both  by  father 
and  mother,  he  had  married.     Cato  made  it  a  point  to 
pufh  on  his  enterprize,  by  reprefenting  to  him,  that 
he  aded  here  not  only   in  purfuit  of  the  Confulfliip, 
but  of  the  liberty  of  the    Romans.     This  generous 
refolution  drew  to  Domitius   the  favour  of  all  good 
Citizens,  and  even  of  thofe  whofe  views,  without  be- 
ing much  elevated  or  very  extenfive,  were  neverthelefs 
juft  and  honeft.     They  afked  one  another  with  fur- 
prize  :  "  What  need  Pompey    and  Craffus  had  for  a 
fecond  Confulfhip  ?  Why   mud  they   be  once    again 
Confuls    together  ?     Is  there   then  no  other  Citizen  . 
worthy  to    be  the  Collegue  of  Pompey  or  Craflfus  ?'*  ■ 
Befides  thofe  who  declared   themfelves   thus   in  dJA 
courfe,  it  was  hoped,   that   there   were   many  others 
who  kept  filence,    that  would  favour  Domitius  when 
the  time  of  eledion  came.     The  fuftrages  were  given 
by  ballot,    and  this  fecret  way  was  the  mod  proper  to 
embolden  thofe  who  did  not  dare  to  fliew  ppenljj  yfchat 
they  thought.  -)fh   hoj-   ■>lu^^=)■n,fin^■ 

Pom.pey  and  Craffus  were  really  afraid ;  and,  to  de- 
liver themfelves  from  all  uncertainty  of  fuccefs,  they 
had  recourfe  to  violence.  When  Domitius,  accom? 
panicd  by  Cato,  went  before  day  to  the  Campus  Marc 
tius  to  Iblicit  votes,  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  pre^- 
pared  by  his  rivals.  The  flave  who  carrieci  the  flam- 
beau before  him  was  killed,  and  Cato  wounded  in  the 
arm.  Neverthelefs  this  intrepid  man,  Vv^ho  never  fear- 
ed any  danger,  was  determined  not  to  yield,  and  exr 

horte4 
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horted  Domitius  to  fighc  it  out  with  his  lafl  breath -^^  ^- ^97, 
for  liberty  againft  the  tyrant.  Domitius  more  timid,  '^^^ 
or  more  prudent,  judged  it  not  proper  to  go  any 
farther,  but  retired  into  his  houle.  It  was  by  this 
train  of  violences  and  intrigues,  that  Pompey  and, 
Crafius  obtained  the  fecond  Confulihip,  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  could  not  but  be  fatal,  as  the  means 
by  which  they  acquired  it  were  odious. 

Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II. 
M.  LiciNi'Js  CrAuSus  II. 

The  firlt  care  that  ncceffarily  employed  the  new 
Confuls,  was  that  of  creating  the  other  Magif!:ratesi 
According  to  order  they  were  to  begin  with  zhc  elec- 
tion of  Pr^tors.  This  v/as  an  affair  of  no  little  dif- 
ficulty to  them  I  but  they  fucceeded  in  it  according 
to  cuilora,  by  trampling  under  foot  law,  juftice,  and 
Ihame. 

Cato,  whom  notliing  awed  when  the  defence  of 
the  common  caufe  was  in  queftion,  not  having  been 
able  to  fucceed  in  making  Domitius  Conful,  demand- 
ed himfelf  the  Prjptorfhip,  that  this  employment 
might  ferve  him  as  a  place  of  arms  againll  the  Con- 
fuls, and  that  he  m.ight  not  be  obliged  as  a  private 
man  only  to  refill  the  fovereign  Magiftrates.  The 
Confuls  did  not  doubt  but' that  the  Prjetorfnip,  in  the 
bands  of  Cato,  vv'ould  becom.e  a  rival  to  the'Confulate, 
and  therefore  they  refolved  to  drive  him  from  it  at 
what  price  fcever  it  might  be.  Canvaffing  the  moft  * 
outrap-eous  and  the  moft  fhameful,  diflributions  of 
rrtoney  made  openly  to  purchafe  votes,  were  all  v/ays 
"that  Teemed  good  to  them.  And  to  affure  thole  of 
impunity  who  got  to  be  named  by  tliefe  unv/orthy 
artifices,  they  caufed  the  Senate  to  order  that  the 
Pnetors  appointed  fliould  immediately  ci^ter  upci 
their  office,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  advice 
6f  a  great  number  of  Senators,  who  would  have  had 
:3"n  interval  of  fixcy  days  between  the  time  of  their  be- 
illg  named,  and  their  taking  poireiTicn,  that  in  th -.t 
■    '•    -  ipa.:e 
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A.  R.697.  fpace  thofe  who  Ihonld   be  found  culpable  of  canva^- 

"^;  ^'    finor  might  be    accufed.     Furnifhed  with  this  decree,- 

they  placed  in  the  rank  of  candidates  thofe  who  were 

their  friends   and   their  creatures,  and   in  favour  of 

whom  they  openly  follicited. 

f.r:(  The  virtue  alone   of  Cato,   deflitute   of  all  other 

fupport  than  that  which  he  found  within  himfelf,   yet 

triumphed  over  all  the  intrigues  of  the  powerful  j  and 

the  citizens  were  afhamed  to  fell  their  fuffrages  to  the 

exclufion  of  him,  when  they  Ihould  have  bought  fuch 

a  Prsetor  with  his  v/eight   in    gold.     Thus  the  firil 

century  who  gave  their  voices  named  Cato  for  Prastor. 

Pompey  had  then  recourfe  to  the  bafeft  and  moft  un- 

^     worthy  of  all  refources,  a  mean  and  fhameful  lie  ;  for 

he  faid  he  had  heard  a  clap   of  thunder,  which  necef- 

farily  broke  up  the  AfTembly.     He  and  his  Collegue 

afterwards  redoubled   their  folicitations  and  their  lar- 

geffes,  they  filled    the  Campus    Martius  with   armed 

men,  and  fucceeded    at  laft    in   getting  preferred  to 

Cic.m      Cato  one  Vatinius,  who  was  the  fhame  and  outcaft  of 

^  atin.  3S,  j^Qjjje^  fovereignly  defpifed  even  by  thofe  to  whom- 

he  was  iifeful,  and  who  put  him  in  the  place. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  citizens  vv^ho  hiad  thus  pro- 
llituted  their  voices,  fled  av/ay  for  fhame,  and  went 
to  hide  themfelves.  Others  alTembled  about  Cato, 
who,  always  the  fame,  afcended  the  Tribunal  of  Ha- 
rangues, and  as  if  he  had  been  infpired  from  above, 
fays  Plutarch,  he  foretold  all  the  ills  that  were  to  fol- 
low, making  thofe  who  heard  him  fenfible,  how  ne- 
cefTary  it  was  to  refill  the  Confuls  who  feared  to  have 
Cato  for  Prcetor.  He  was  afterwards  condu6led  back 
again  to  his  houfe,  with  a  train  more  numerous  than 
all  the  refl  who  had  been  named  to  tlie  Prastorlhip 
put  too-ether.  '^'^'^i  Ijhk  'jJiini^ldo  vih>!Jp 

-'The  AfTemblies  for  the  eleftion  of  ^diles  afforded 
a  fcene  yet  more  terrible.  Some  men  were  ilain  fo 
near  Pompey  that  their  blood  was  fpilt  upon  his  i'dbe ; 
and  as  it  was  impoP/ible  for  him  to  quit  the  Allbmibly, 
of  which  he  was  prefident,  he  caufed  another  robe  to 
be  brought  from  his  houfe,  and  fent  home  that  which 
■-•'.;  'v        was 
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was  bloody.  This  robe  was  fhewn  to  Julia  his  wife,  A.  R.  697=. 
who  loved  him  tenderly,  for  Pompey  was  a  good  huf-  ^"^,.^* 
band,  and  his  condud:,  very  different,  in  this  refpeft, 
from  that  of  Csefar,  had  nothing  in  it  of  thofe  irregu- 
larities which  were  then  fo  common  in  Rome.  This 
young  lady  was  extremely  frightened  to  fee  the  robe 
of  her  hufband  all  ftained  with  blood,  and  as  ihe  was 
big  with  child,  the  confequence  ot  her  fright  was  very 
dangerous.  She  mifcarried,  and  did  not  recover  but 
with  much  difficulty. 

When  all  the  Magiftrates  were  chofen,  the  Confuls 

went  about  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the  violences  and 

injuPcices  they  had  committed.     They  affecled  on  this 

occafion  a  falfe  moderation  and  an  hypocritical  fiience, 

demanding   nothing  for   themfeives   cither  from  the 

People  or  the  Senate.     Their  difpoutions  were  never- 

thelels    made.     They  defdnated  for   themfeives   the 

Provinces  of  Syria,  from  v^hence  it  was  time  to  recall 

^  Gabinius,  and  of  Spain,  where  Metellus  Nepos  made 

-jfWar  with-  fo    little  glory  and  fo  little  fuccefs.     The 

^Tribune  Trebonius,  whom  they  had  gained  over  to 

them,  therefore  propofed  a  law  which  afligned  to  the 

Confuls    thofe   Governments    for  five   years,  with  as 

^inany  troops  as  they  Hiould  judge  proper,  and  with 

the  pov/er   of  making   war   and   peace  according  to 

their  own  v/ills. 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  Cato  did  not  fail  to 
oppofe  this  law.  He  was  even  fupported  by  two 
Tribunes,  Ateius  Capito  and  Aquillius  Gallus.  I 
ihall  i>ot  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  quarrel,  which  was 
very  fharp,  but  which  too  much  refembled  thofe  I 
have  already  dcTcribed.  I  fhall  content  mylelf  with 
laying,  that  Cato,  after  all  the  efforts  of  a  conftancy 
equally  obftinate  and  fruitlefs,  was  feized  by  the  fer- 
jjeants  of  Trebonius,  who  not  being  able  any  other 
,W^y  to  get  rid  of  him,  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to 
•  prifon  ;  but  as  on  the  way  thither  he  continued  talking 
againfl  the  law,  and  was  lillened  to  by  a  great  num- 
,lper  pf  perfons  who  followed  him,  Trebonius  feared 
Ijhe'ccnfequence  of  his  undertaking,  and  cauled  him 
7  to 
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A.R.  697.  to  be  releafed.     The  bufinefs  of  the  law  could  not  be 
^^^'  ^'   determined  that  day,  and  was  put  off  to  the  n^^xt. 

The  Tribune  Gallus,  who  thought  that  if  he  wait- 
ed till  the   iporning,  he  fhould  find  all  the  avenue^': 
to  the  place  guarded;  fo  that  it  would  not  be  poffible 
for  him  to  get   in,  refolved  to  fhut   himfcif  up,  and 
pafs  the  night  in  the  place  where  the  Senate  was  af-  : 
.    fembled.     He  hoped,  by  this  precaution,  to  get  pof- 
feflion,   before    his  adverfafies,  of  the  Roflra,   which 
werejuftby.     Trebonius  had  notice  of  his   defign, 
and   placed  guards  at    all  the  gates  of  the   Senate-. 
Houfe  :  Thus  Gallus  was  kept  a!J  it  were  impriloned 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  when  he   efcapcd   at    laft,  by 
forcing  his  pafTage,  he  received  many  v/ounds,  which'i 
was  all   he  got  by  his  cbftinate  refiftance.     If  a  Tri-'f 
bune,  whofe  perfon  was  facred,  was  fo  cruelly  treated, 
it  is  eafy  to  believe  that  the  oth^r  opponents  were  not 
more  fpared.     Some  were  wounded,  others   killed  •, 
and  CralTus  himJelf,  to  filence   a  Senator,  named  L. 
Annalis,  who  refilled  the  law,  gave   him  fuch  a  blow 
in  the   face    with  his   fift,  as    made  him  all  bloody. 
And  thus  the  law  paffed. 

It  remained  then  to  fatisfy  the  engagements  made 
with  Csefar.  Pompey  took  upon  himfelf  to  propofe 
a  law  to  continue  him  in  the  governments  of  the 
Gauls  and  lUyria  for  the  fpace  of  five  years  •,  that  iS' 
to  fay,  to  give  a  mortal  wound  to  his  own  pov/er,  to 
his  glory,  and. even  ta  his  fafety  and  his  life.  For 
this  continuance  gave  C:Elar  time  to  gain  fuch  deep 
root,  that  it  Vv'as  not  pofllble  to  fhake  him,  and  he 
was  of  neceflity  either  to  fubmic  to  his  laws,  or  make 
war  with  him.  The  blindnefs  of  Pompey  was  fo 
much  the  more  furprizing,  as  all  endeavours  had  been 
ufed  to  open  his  eyes. 

Cato  did  not  take  the  fame  method  to  refill  this 
law  as  he  had  employed  againil  the  preceding  one. 
Inllead  of  addreffjng  himfelf  to  the  People,  he  turn- 
ed towards  Pompey.  "•  You  do  not  think  of  it,  laid 
*'  he,  but  you  are  giving  yourfelf  a  mafler.  When 
"  you  have  received  the  yoke,  and  begin  to  feel  the 

"•  weight 
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"  weio-ht  of  it,    beino;  neither  able  to  fhake  it  ofF,  or  A.  R.  697. 
"  bear  it,  you  will  fall  with  your  burden  on  the  Com-         *, 
"  monwealth  i  and  you  will  then  remember,  though 
*'  too   late,   the  advice  of  Cato,  wherein  you  might 
"  find  your  own   perfonal  intereft,  as'w'ell  as  that  of 
"  jullice,  of  the  laws  and  of  virtue."-    Cicero  talked 
in  the   fame  language   to   Pompey   in  private  :  But 
neither  the  lively  remonftrances  of  the  one,  nor  the  • 
foft  infinuations  of  .the  other,  could  diffolve  the  charm 
with  wliich  he  was  bewitched.    He  thought  his  power 
fuperior   to  all   events,  and  perfuaded    himlelf  that 
Ca^far  would  always  (land  in  need  of  him. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Confuls  were  wlllino-  to 
repair  the  injury  done  their  reputation,  by  fo  many 
irregular  and  violent  enterprizes  •,  but  they  applied 
themfelves  to  reform  feveral  abules  of  the  new  laws. 
Very  unhappily  the  perfons  of  the  Reformei-s  agreed 
but  little  with  their  defigns. 

Corruptions  were  very  great  in  matters  of  judgment. 
Pompey,  to  remedy  this,  introduced  Ibme  alterations 
in  the  choice  of  Judges,  and  ordered  that  theyfliould 
be  taken  from  the  richell  citizens.  Very  likely,  as 
Freinlliemius  obferves,  it  v/as  fuppofed,  that  poverty 
had  been  the  occafion  of  fome  Judges  fuffering  them- 
felves to  be  gained  by  prefents  :  but,  adds  the  fame 
writer,  could  the  love  and  refpe6l  of  juftice  be  more 
expelled  from  thofe  who  were  become  rich  by  all  forts 
of  crimes  ? 

What  would  become  of  the  L^giflators  themfelves,  Sappl.  to 
if  they  were  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  ?  A  young  man^'^"  ^^' 
of  an  illuftrious  name,  about  this  time,  made  Pompey  Vai.  Max. 
fenfible  of  this,  with  great  freedom.     Valerius  Maxi-^*'^- ^' 
mus,  who  relates  the  fa6t,  does  not  give  us  the  pre- 
cife  date  of  it.     This  young   man,  who  vv'as  named 
Cn.  Pifo,  accufed  one  Manilius   Crifpiis,  notoriouOy 
and  evidently  criminal,  but   protefted  by  Pompej^. 
Pifo,  feeing  that  the  criminal  was  like  to  efcape,  fell 
upon    his   protector,     and  .fliarpiy    reproached    him. 
"  Vv^hy   do   you  not  accufe'me   myfelf  then  i^"  faid 
Pompey  to  him.     Pifo  replied,  ''  Give  good  fecurity 
Vol.  VIII.  S  «  to 
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A  ^•^97«,«  to- the  Commonwealth,  that  *  you  will  not  excite 
"  a  civil  war  if  I  acciifc  you,  and  I  will  profecute  yoari 
"  condcrmn.uion,  even  before  that  of  Manilius."  ,-> 
vfl^obpdy  had  praftifed  canvafTing  in  a  manner  more- 
open,  more  impudently,  and  more  criminally,  in  all 
its  circumflances,  than  Fompey  and  Crafius.  They 
hadj  nevefthelefs,  the  effrontery  to  renew  the  laws 
againfl.  that  abufe,  and  to  add  to  them  new  penalties; 
more  rigorous  than  thofe  which  v/ere  thought  fuf^-, 
cient  till  then.  rgh  xil 

They  alfo  prepared  to  retrench,  by  fevere  rules, 
the  luxury  of  the  table  •,  and  this  perhaps  was  that 
kind  of  reformation  which  was  the  leaft  incident  for 
them  to  undertake,  for  neither  of  them  was  pompous 
or  voluptuous  in  their  domeflic  expences,  Diverfe 
laws  had  been  for  a  long  time  begun  againft  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  evil :  and  befides  that  which  is  fpoken  of 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  Sylla,  during  his  Dic- 
tatorihip,  and  Lepidus,  who  was  Conful  in  the  year 
of  Sylla's  death,  had  caufed  new  ones  to  pals.  But 
the  tafte  of  pleafure,  increafing  with  opulence,  had 
"forced  thefe  v/eak  fences.  The  firfl  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  even  thofe  who  piqued  them- 
felves  on  the  mod  pure  and  ardent  zeal  for  liberty,, 
gave  into  an  intolerable  luxury,  and  trod  all  fump- 
tuary  laws  under  foot. 

More  than  that.  In  the  feafts  on  account  of  pub- 
lick  ceremonies,  where  they  were  obliged  to  keep  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  delicacy  and  gluttony  found  a 
way  to  make  amends  by  art  for  any  thing  that  was; 
denied  them.  This  Cicero  iliews  ua  in  a  letter,  whereat 
in  he  ingenuoufly  and  agreeably  relates  v/hat  happen- 
ed to  him,  at  a  feall  given  by  Lentulus  Spinther,  on 
the  promotion  of  his  fon-  to  the  dignity  of  Augun 
"  The  fumptuary  lavv^s  f;  lays  he,  which  ought  to 

introduce 

*  Da  prretles  Reipuhlicx,  te,  fi  poftulatns  fiiei'Js,  civile  _benuhi'rfclh-' 
excitator\iin  :  ftiani  de  too  piius  quuiu  tie  Manilii  cap'ite  in  conlilium 
jadices  mittam.     Val.  Max.  •    _ 

-f  Lex  luinptnarh,  ^mv.  v'd-fur  ^Portir.'  attulifle,  ei  niihi  fraiidi  fint. 
Nam  (ium  voiunt  ilti  laati  terra  nata,  quae  lege  excepta  funf,  inhono- 
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introduce  frugality,  have  done  me  a  very  great  injury.  ^;^-^ii 
For  as  thefe  laws,  levere  in  other  matters,  have  allow- 


ed a  full  liberty,  with  refpeft  to  pulfe,  and  all  the 
natives  of  the  garden,  our  voluptuaries  ib  delicately 
prepared  their  mufhrooms,  roots,  and  all  forts  of 
herbs,  that  there  was  never  any  thing  in  the  world 
fo  agreeable.  I  was  taken  in  by  them  at  the  feall  of 
Lentulus ;  and  my  intemperance  has  been  punifhed 
by  an  indifpofition  that  continued  upon  me  for  above 
fix  days.  Thus  I,  who  Can  with  eafe  abftain  from 
oyfters  and  lampreys,  have  been  deceived  by  beet- 
root and  mallows.  But  I  am  well  cautioned;  and  I 
fhali  take  care  of  myfelf  another  time."  ufti^ 

Perhaps  what  animated  this  zeal  of  the  Conftrls 
for  frugality,  was  that  tafte  for  luxury  and  pleafures 
that  their  principal  adverfaries  had,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Ariftocratical  party.  Hortenfius  did  not 
conceal  it  ^  but  took  upon  him  boldly  to  defend  that 
excefs,  which  the  others  would  have  baniihed,  by  co- 
louring it  with  the  fine  names  of  the  magnificence  and 
noblenefs  that  were  agreeable  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  would  fain  have  interelled  the 
Confuls  in  his  caufe,  by  praifing  them  for  the  honour- 
able manner  in  which  they  lived,  and  fupported  their 
rank.  This  difcourfe  of  Hortenfius,  applauded,  with- 
out doubt,  by  many  of  the  firft  Senators,  deftroyed 
the^iprojedl  of  tjie  Reformation,  which  it  is  very  likely 
P(5mpey  and  Craffus  had  not  much  at  heart. 
*  With  this  pretended  feverity  that  they  were  pleafed  ^'"^• 
to  affed,  Pompey,  this  lame  year,  made  a  great  Di^^' 
breach  in  the  antient  difcipline,  by  the  conftrudion 
and  dedication  of  a  ftrong  and  permanent  theatre. 
Till  that  time,  there  had  never  been  any  theatres  built 
in  Rome,  to  continue  for  any  longer  time  than  while 
the  fpe6tacles   lailed   that  were  to  be   repreiented  in 

rem  addncere,  fungos,  heluclUs,  herba.9  omnes  ita  condinnt,  ut  nihil 
pofTit  effe  finvius.  In  eas  quum  incidiflem  in  c.-ena  Augural i  apud 
Lentulum,  tantame  //a'Poaia  arripuit,  ut  hodie  primum  videar  c^epille 
confiltere.  Ita  ego,  qui  me  oftjeis  &  muraenis  facile  abllinebam,  a  beta, 
&  a  malvii  deceptus  IMn?*  iPoHiiac  igitur  .erimus; cputijOneiS.j, |  ^^c^.  %d 
FfiTO.  VJI.  3,6.    ,.ji^3i;j3  as^i^s;.,.  ,,.M/i  i.rui  .ui,.f.i  .ih  ua/lyv  luul  /rL^ 

^  2-   •         -  them* 
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A.  R.697.  them.     It  has  been  related  in  another  place,  how  the 
^^^,    *    Ceniors,  having  had  the  fame  defign  which  Pompey 
Book        executed,  had  been  flopped  by  a  Senatufconfultum 
XXVI.       ly^ade  upon  the  reprefentations  of  Nafica.     The  edi- 
fice already  begun,   was  not  only  interrupted  but  de  • 
molifhcd. 

Although  the  manners  of  the  Romans  were  much 

altered  in  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  yet  it  was  not 

pollible  but  that  fuch  a  novelty  fhould  be  blamed  by 

many   people.     Pompey  was  fenfible  of  it  •,  and,  to 

make  his  theatre  pafs  the  more  eafily,   he  joined  to  it 

JT"a  c  ^  tem-ple  to  the  honour  of  Venus  the  Victorious.    He 

'  did  not  fo  much  as  name  the  theatre  in  the  ordinance 

by  which  he  invited  the  people  to  the  dedication  of  this 

magnificent  work  :  He  fpoke   only  of  the  temple  of 

Venus,  "  to  which,  faid  he,   we  have  added  ftairs  to 

"  ferve  the  citizens  for  feats,  in  the  reprefentation  of 

"  the  fpedacles." 

PHn.  This  theatre  was  extremely  large,  fince  it  could  con- 

xxxvi.  15.  tain  forty  thoufand  fouls.     The  expence  of  fuch  an 

edifice  muft  have  been  enormous  5  and  it  is  very  fur- 

prizing,   that  a  private  perfon   could  bear  it  without 

incommoding    himfelf.     The  furprize   will   dill   in- 

creafe,   if  it   be  true,  as  Dio  reports,  that  it  was  not 

Pompey  that  defrayed  it,    but  Demetrius  his  freed- 

man,  of  whom  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak, 

and  who  was  richer  than  himfelf. 

The  work  was  not  entirely'  finifhed,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  an  infcription  on  the  frontifpiece,  till 
A.  Cell,  under  the  third  Confulfhip  of  Pompey.  It  was  then 
X-  ^'  that  Pompey,  puzzled  to  know  how  it  ought  to  be 
expreffed  that  he  was  Conful  for  the  third  time,  and 
doubting  whether  it  fiiould  be  put  Consvl  Tertium, 
or  Tertio,  confulted  Cicero,  who  feeing  men  of  abi- 
lity divided  in  their  opinions,  eluded  thp  difficulty,  by 
advifing  Pompey  to  leave  the  word,  that  was  to  exprefs 
the  number,  imperfeft,  and  to  write  it  only  with  the 
firll  four  letters  and  a  point,  Tert.  This  was  to 
pul"h  the  fcruple  very  far.  But  in  Cicero's  leaving  the 
matter  undecided,  there  was  more  managem^ent  with 

pcrfons 
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perfons    than  doubt  about  the   thing.     He  was  notA-^-<^97. 
willing  to  give  offence  to  either  party,  who  had  given      ^^^'  ^' 
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their  opinion  about  this  exprefllon. 

Although  the  laft  hand  was  not  put  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  theatre  and  temple  till  Pompey  was  Conful 
the  third  time,  yet  it  is  certain  he  made  the  dedica- 
tion of  it  during  his  fecond  Confulfbip.  He  gave  to 
the  People,  on  this  occafion,  magnilicent  games  of 
all  forts,  plays,  combats  of  the  wreftlers  and  gladia- 
tors in  the  circus,  hunting  of  lions  and  elepnants  : 
But  the  magnificence  of  them  choaked  all  tafle  ;  and  ^'^'^-  ^d 
Cicero,  who  aflifted  at  thefe  games,  gives  a  defcrip-  ^'"•'^"  '* 
tion  of  them,  or  rather  a  criticifm,  in  a  manner  worth 
all  the  fpevStacle. 

"  The  preparation  for  our  games  was  fuperb,  fays 
he,  writing  to  a  friend  ;  but  1  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther they  would  have   given  you  any   great  pleafure. 
In  the  firft  place,  we  have  feen  a6lors  appearing  a^-ain 
upon  the  flage,   to  do  honour  to  Pompey,  who  would 
have  done  well  for  their  own  honour  to  have  retired. 
Efop,  fo  famous  in  tragedy,   played  in   fuch  a  man- 
ner,   that  there   was   not  one    of  the  fpeftators  who 
would  not  very  willingly  have  difmilfed  him  :  In  going 
about  to  make  a  ipeech  his  voice  entirely  failed    him. 
What  Iliall  I  fay  of  the  reft  ?  You  have  often  feen  the 
plays,  but  thefe  were  not  fo  agreeable  as  what  were 
commonly  afted,  for  the  prodigious    pomp  of  them 
deftroyed  their  elegance.     To  what  purpofe  were  fix 
hundred  mules   brought  upon  the  flage  in  the  rcore- 
fentation  of   the  tragedy  of  Clytemneftra  ?  or  three 
thoufand  vafes   in  that  of  the  Trojan  Horfe  ?  All  this 
was  enough  to  glut  the  curiofity,  and  draw  the  admi-r 
ration  of  the  vulgar,  but  could  give    no  fatisfacTcion 
to  m.en  of  tafte.     As  to  the  low  farces  that  were  f>iven 
afterwards,   you  have  no  reafon  to  regret  them,  fince 
you  may  fee  a  copy  of  them  in  the  Alfemblies  of  the 
Senate.     The  combats  of  the  wreftlers  were,  by   the  Dio. 
confefTion  of  Pompey   himfeh'\,  money  thrown  away. 
The  chaces,  which  were  given  tv/o  and  two,    ten  in 
five   days,  were,    it  muft   be  allowed,    magnificent. 

S  3  Five 
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A.R.  697.  pive  hundred  lions  and  eighteen  elephants  had  where- 
"  '  *  withal  to  aftonifh.  But  what  pleafure  could  it  be  to  a 
man  of  wit  to  lee  a  little  weak  fellow  torn  in  pieces  by 
ja  large  vigorous  beaft,  or  a  fine  beafl  pierced  with  a 
Ipear  ?  On  the  laft  day  the  elephants  appeared,  which 
caufed  great  admiration  in  the  multitude,  but  no  plea- 
fure. Even  the  populace  were  touched  with  pity,  in 
the  fuppofition  that  this  animal  has  underftanding, 
and  a  kind  of  fociety  with  man." 

Pompey  was  but  ill  repayed  for  the  prodigious  pains 
and  expences  he  had   been  at,  if  many  of  the  fpefta- 
tot-s  thought  like  Cicero  •,  but  he  was  fufficiently  re- 
>    ,/,■  ;^  warded  by  theeileem  of  fots,       ^.'-^vi-jirTiifrj  ni  zr/ondi. 
Sen.  de         As  to  what  relates  to  the  elephants;   I  fhail  tdd'ta 
Brev.  vi-  ^\^q  rccital  of  Cicero,  ftrll  that  the  men  *  whom  they 
Pii'n.  viii!  caufed  to  fight  with  them,  were  either  criminals  con- 
7'  demned  to  death,  or  Africans  accuftomed  to  defend 

themfelves  againft  thefe  animals,  and  even  to  tame 
and  conquer  them.  This  circumftance  much  diniii 
nifhes  the  idea  of  cruelty  v/hich  would  otherwife  at- 
tend this  fpeftacle. 

-"In  the  fecond  place,  what  Cicero  fays  in  one  word  of 
the  compafTion  of  the  People  for  the  elephants,  Pliny 
explains  it  to  us  more  circumftantially.  They  be- 
carrie  furious  at  firft,  when  they  fck  themfelves 
wounded,  and  joining  together  endeavoured  to  get 
out  of  the  area,  and  break  the  bars  of  iron  that  in- 
clofed  them,  which  occafioned  a  great  deal  of  dri?ad, 
and  a  great  tumult  in  the  affembly.  However,  the 
barriers  refifting  them,  and  the  elephants  not  able  to 
fave  themfelves,  fent  forth  lamentable  cries,  and 
feemed  to  alTume  an  air  of  fupplication  to  befeech 
their  lives.  This  fight  fenfibly  moved  the  People, 
who,  far  from  applaading  the  magnificence  of  the 
fpedacle  that  Pompey  gave  them,  detefted  him  for 
his  cruelty,  and  loaded  him  with  imprecations. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  recital  that  to  me  feemsiiW- 
probable.     It  is  not  fo  with  refped  to  what  Dio  ^^dd's;' 

*  Without  doubt  they  ma^Je  the  fame  choice  pfU^jpfe  wbO|W,erjef<o 
%Ut  with  the  lions.  ''  *'        ''      -  -'^  -'-• 

<.'i-^--'  that 
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that  the  elephants  lifted  their  trunks  to  heaven,,  de- A;K.«97' 
manding  juftice  againft  thofe  who  had  brought  th^m  '^^V  ' 
to  Rome,  deceiving  them  by  falfe  oaths.  For  it  is 
faid,  thefe  are  the  v/ords  of  the  hiftorian,  that  they 
had  not  embarked  but  upon  the  promife  given  thenri 
by  their  condudors  upon  oath,  that  they  fhould  come 
to  no  harm.  It  is  not  improbable  that  fuch  a  report 
might  be  fpread,  and  even  find  credit  among  the  Peo- 
ple of  Rome  -,  but  for  a  writer  to  put  it  in  his  hiitorys, 
as  not  void  of  probability,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of 
his  judgment. 

To  the  games  of  Pompey  fucceeded  affairs  morepioPlut. 
ferious  in  themfelves,  and  the  confequences  of  which  '^  p^" 
were  extremely  important.  The  Confuls  having  drawn 
lots  for  the  two  departments  affigned  them  by  tlie 
law  of  Trebonius,  the  Iocs  happened  according  to 
their -^wilhes  in  giving  Syria  to  Crafllis,  and  Spain  to 
Pompey,  who  was  well  pleafed  not  to  be  too  far  out 
of  the  way.  His  fcheme  was  conftantly  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  he  followed  it  fo  well,  that 
for  fix  years  that  he  was  Proconlul  in  Spain,  he  never 
fee  foot  in  his  province  ;  but  governed  it  by  his  Lieu- 
tenants ;  a  thing  without  example  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Some  have  faid  that  the  love  of  his  wife  Ju^ 
lia  kept  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  But  af- 
.ter  the  death  of  Julia  he  did  not  alter  his  conduft. 
The  fuperintendance  of  provifions,  with  which  he  was 
charged,  furnifhed  him  with  a  fpecious  pretence  not 
to  quit  the  city,  for  the  fubfiilence  of  which  he  was  to 
provide.         w.^.[\^^^\'^  adj  bnn  ^rn-^dj  :^ni;trl'j'f  aismBrJ 

As  to  Crafibs,  from  the  moment  that  the  ProvincS 
of  Syria  fell  to  him,  he  couid  not  contain  his  joy. 
The  ceremony  of  drawing  lots  was  performed  in  pub- 
lic ;  there  wanted  not  witneffes  in  the  midil  of  the 
erowd,  many  of  them  unkjiown  to  him,  and  ready 
enough  to  criticife  on  his  behaviour.  He  not  only' 
burft  into  exclamations  on  his  good  fortune,  but  in 
private,  and  with  his  friends,  gave  hi.mfelf  up  to  fuc-h 
tranfports,  as  neither  agreed  wich  his  age,  or  even  his 
(iharafler,  which  was  far  enough  from  that  of  a  "giddy 
~'<nd  S  4  man, 
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A.R.  697  man,  and  a  braggadocio.  Syria,  the  Parthians,  were 
the  conilant  preludes  to  the  proje<5ls  with  which  he 
was  full.  He  treated  as  trifles  the  exploits  of  Lu- 
cuUus  againil  Tigranes,  and  of  Fompey  againft  Mi- 
thridates.  The  JBa6lriani,  the  Indies,  and  all  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Eaftern  Sea,  were  conquefts  that 
he  promiied  himfelf.  Nothing  of  this  was  contained 
in  the  law  of  Trebonius,  which  gave  him  his  title : 
but  he  had  opened  the  field  to  himfelf,  and  that  was 
fufiicient.  And  although  it  was  a  crime  againft  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  give  fo  violent 
an  exteniion  to  the  lav/,  the  power  of  Craffus,  if  he 
had  fucceeded  in  his  deligns,  not  only  fcreened  him 
from  all  proffcution,  but  affured  him  of  applaufes 
and  a  triumph  Csefar,  for  what  end  foever  it  was, 
augmented  the  folly  of  Craffus,  by  entering  into  his 
deijgns,  and  exhorimg  him  by  letter  to  undertake  thco 
war  againft  the  Parchians.  -"^v 

L,Tjii^e  levies  of  foldiers  which  were  to  be  made  to  put 
thjS|  ambitious  project  in  execution,  excited  great  mur- 
iDiir.s  among  tlic  people-,  and  they  began  to  talk 
loudly,  that  it  was  very  wrong  to  rejeft  the  falutary 
remonltrances  of  Cato.  The  two  Tribunes,  Galius 
and  Capito,  encouraged  by  this  difpofition  they  faw 
thf.  jj,?pple.in,  attempted  to  put  a  flop  to  the  railing  of 
troops,'  and  even  to  hinder  the  Confuls  from  going 
out  of  Rome.  Pompey  was  not  at  all  concerned  at ' 
thefe  menaces,  which  were  agreeable  to  the  refolution 
he  had  taken  with  himfelf.  Crafius,  whofe  cafe  was 
very  difFcrent,  employed  force  to  refill  the  oppofition 
of  the  Tribunes. 

But  Jie  did  not  by  that  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the 
piibric. ,  .There  was  a  general  outcry  in  Rome  againft 
the  unjufl  war  that  \vas  intended  to  be  made  with  a 
Narion  with  which  they  were  in  peace.  He  therefore 
feareu  he  lliould  find  fome  obftacles  from  the  multi- 
tude on  the  day  of  his  departure ;  and  defired  Pompey, 
who  was  loved  and  rcfpeded  by  the  citizens,  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  Capitol,  and  from  thence  to  the 
gate  of  the  city,  that  matters  might  pafs  with  decency 

and 
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and  quiet.     In  fhort,    thofe  who  were  prepared  toA.R.697» 
hoot  at  Craffus,  and  even  to  hinder  his  going  forwards,      ^  j. 
feeing  Pompey  marching  before  him  with   a  ferene 
and  majeftic  air,  were  calmed,  and  left  the  paffage 
free. 

The  Tribune  Ateius  Capito,  neverthelefs,  enraged 
againft  CralTus,  when  the  Conful  made  the  ufual  fa- 
crifices  in  the  Capitol,  he  would  have  interrupted 
them  by  pronouncing  bad  omens.  Afterwards  he  en- 
deavoured to  fend  him  to  prifon  -,  but  the  other  Tri- 
bunes took  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  Conful.  At 
length,  as  his  laft  refource,  he  employed  the  mod 
formidable  part  of  religion  againft  him.  He  ran  to 
the  gate  of  the  city,  where  he  waited  for  Crafliis  with 
an  incenfe  pot  lighted,  upon  which  he  made  libations 
and  burnt  perfumes,  pronouncing  horrible  imprecati- 
ons in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  the  moft  uncommon  and 
terrifying.  The  idea  that  men  had  of  thefe  impre- 
cations was,  that  thofe  who  were  under  them  could 
never  avoid  the  fatal  effeft  of  them,  and  that  they  alfo 
brought  evil  upon  the  perfon  who  pronounced  them. 
Many  condemned  the  adlion  of  Ateius  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  not  being  irritated  againft  CraiTus  but  by 
his  zeal  for  the  Commonwealth,  he  ftiould  deliver  her 
over  to  the  divine  vengeance,  by  giving  up  a  Conful 
and  a  general  of  the  army.  But  independantly  of  thefe 
fuperftitious  imaginations,  it  is  certain  thatfuch  impre- 
cations, which  gave  fo  great  terror,  might  much  dif- 
courage  the  foldiers,  and  confequently  bring  great  dif- 
graces  upon  them. 

Thefe  ill  effedls  were  the  more  to  be  feared,  as   no 
people  carried  their  fuperftition  fo  far  as  the  Romans. 
The  moft  fimple  things  in  the  word  feemed  to  them 
happy  or  unhappy  prefages:  Of  which  this  expedition 
of  Craffus  furnifiies  us  with  feveral  examples.  Thus,  cic.  de 
when  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Brundufium,  becaufe  D'vin.  TL 
there  happened  to  be  a  man  at  the  port  who  carried  ** 
figs  of  Caunus   to  fell,  in   Latin  Cauneas^    a  word, 
which  by  the  manner  of  pronouncing  it,    might  be 
miftaken  {qv  cave  ne  eas,  *^  take  care  of  going  out  -,'* 

they 
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A.  R*^??-- they  were  perfuaded  that  this   cry  was  a  warning  that 
"-  ■  -the  Gods  lent  to  Graffus,  to  put  him  by  his  enterprize, 
and  to  declare  to  him  the  ill  fuccefs  of  it. 
Oc.  ad         I  muft  not  omit,  that  Craffus  was  defirous  to  part 
Faia.  I.  3.  jj^  friendftiip  with  Cicero.     I  have  already  more  than 
once  had  occafion  to  fay,  that  they  never  loved  one 
another  •,  but  the  ftritl  union  between  Pompey  and 
Craflfus,  did  not  allow  Cicero  to  continue  an  enemy 
to  the  latter  :  there  had  been  therefore  a  firft  reconci- 
liation between  them,  about  the  time  that  the  Trium- 
viral  league  was  formed  ;  and  Cicero  perfuaded  him- 
felf,  that  he  had  fmcerely  forgot  all  that  was  paffed. 
Neverthelefs,  there  remained  an  old  leaven  in  his  hearty 
which  fhewed  itfelf  on  account  of  a  conteft  they  had 
tosether  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  concerning  Gabinius,  who,  as  I  fhall  relate 
by  and  by,  had  juft  then  re-eftablifhed  Ptolomy  Au- 
.>;  letes  with  an  armed  force,  without  flopping  either  at 
the  prohibition  of  the  Senate,  or  at  the  oracle  of  the 
Sibyl.  Cicero  having  fo  fair  a  field  open  to  him 
againfl  his  enemy,  triumphed  in  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  irritate  the  Senate  againft  him.  CralTus,  who  at 
iirft  feemed  to  think  in  the  fame  way,  afterwards 
changed  his  flile  i  and  not  contented  only  with  de- 
fending the  pcrfon  accufed,  he  let  fly  fome  fharp  '| 
ftrokes  againfl:  Cicero.  Our  Orator  *  took  fire,  and 
his  indignation  was  fo  lively,  that  it  was  eafy  to  fee 
that,  it  was  not  the  prefent  difpute  only  that  occafioned 
his  fhewing  it  as  he  did.  The  fund  of  refentment 
that  flept  in  his  heart,  without  his  perceiving  it  him* 
felf,  was  now  awakened,  and  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  xii 
^1  )^,sforce.  .  ^ 

..i;.        When  he  had   flitisfied  the  motions  of  his  choierf 
'■*^       he  began  to  refle<ft.     He  faw  a  malignant  joy  in  .the- 
r^.i.ai-  zealous  Republicans,  which  could  not  conceal  itfelf, 
a^^floewed  him  that  they  were  charmed  to. 'fend  him 

"  *  Exarn,  non  folum  prsefenti,  credo,  iracimdia  (nam  ea  tam  vehe- 
mens  fortafle  non  fuiflet)  fed  quum  incluiam  jllud  odium  multaruni 
ejui  in  me  injuriarumj  quod  ego  efFudiire  me  arbitrabar,  reltduum 
tamea'iufciente  me  fuilTet,  omne  repeutc  a|)paruit.,  pc,gd  Fai^v^-jg^ 
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embroiled  with  the  Triumvirs  forever.     On  the  other A.R. 697. 
fide  Pompey  befought  him  immediately,  and  C^far  ^^^'  ^ 
prefled  him  by  letters,  to  reconcile  himfelf  again  to 
Craffus.     He  did  fo,  and  Craffus  defired   to  feal  this 
reconciliation  by  a  repaft  to  which  he  invited  him  the 
evening   before   his  departure,  or  at  moft  very  few 
days  before  it.     Cicero  was  faithful  to  thefe  laft  en-  cic.  ad 
gagements :    He   defended    Craffus    in  the   Senate,  Faiu,y, 8. 
againlt  the  attacks  that  the  Confuls  of  the  following 
year  wpuld  have  made  upon  him  in  his  abfence. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  recital  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Craffus,  I  am  to  give  an  account  of  the 
exploits  of  Gabinius,  to  whom  he  fucceeded.  I  have 
alio  left  two  cam>paigns  of  Csefar  in  arrear,  of  which 
I  muft  recount  the  events,  and  join  to  them  the  twd 
following,  that  I  may  return  afterwards  to  Craffus. 

We  have  feen  that  Scaurus,  left  by  Pompey  inApp.Sw-. 
Syria,  did  nothing  to  gain  much  honour,  and   in  the&f^th. 
little  wars  with  the  Nabatean  Arabs  he  had  rather  ac- 
quireii  the  reputation  of  a  covetous  man  than  that  of 
a  great  warrior.     Marcius    Philippus  and  Lentulus 
Marcellinus,  who  had   the  Province  of  Syria  fuccef- 
fively  after  him,  and  were  afterwards  Confuls  toge- 
ther, had  not  any  more  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
any  great  exploits   than  the  other.     The  courfes  of 
the  fame  Arabs,  which  they   could  not  totally  fup- 
prefs,  ferved  for  a  pretext  to  Clodius  to  make  Syria 
a  Confular  Province,  and  to   recompenfe  Gabinius, 
by  this  fine  government,  who  during  his  Confulfnip 
had  fo  well  ferved  the  hatred  of  that  furious  Tribune 
^ainft  Cicero. 

Judea  was  like  a  dependance  on  the  government  of  jofcph. 
Syria ;  and  was  agitated   by  great  troubles  when  Ga-  Antiq. 
binius  arrived  there.     It  muft  be  remembered  here,  ^a^Bei. 
that  after   many  debates,  and  a  pretty  long  war  be-jud.  1.6. 
tween  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus,  brothers,  who  dif- 
puted  their  royalty  between  themfelves,  Pompey  had 
decided  the  quarrel  in  favour  of  Hyfcanus,  to  whom 
Ke  gave  the  office  of  Sovereign  Sacrificator,  and  the 
atlthority  of  con  mand,  but  without  the  diadem  ;  in- 

ilead 
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A.  R.697.  ftead  of  which  he  carried  Ariflobulus  away  prifoner 
^'^'  with  all  his  family,  compofed  of  two  fons,  Alexander 
and  Antigonus,  and  two  daughters.  Alexander  made 
his  efcape  on  the  road,  and  returning  into  Judea,  he 
kept  himfelf  concealed  for  fome  time.  At  length 
he  re-animated  his  father's  party,  and  eafily  got  the 
better  of  the  weak  Hyrcanus  ;  he  thought  alfo  to  for- 
tify himfelf  againft  the  power  of  the  Romans,  by> 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  which  Pompey  had 
thrown  down.  ^ 

Gabinius  fettled  thefe  new  troubles  with  great  ac- 
tivity. He  entered  into  the  country  with  his  army, 
won  fome  battles,  took  and  razed  fome  fortrefles,  and ' 
at  length  reduced  Alexander  to  fue  for  favour,  and 
he  thought  himfelf  very  happy  to  preferve  his  life 
and  liberty.  He  alfo  re-eftablijfhed  feveral  towns, 
that  had  been  defolated  by  the  wars,  as  well  civil  as 
foreign,  and  he  recalled  the  inhabitants  into  them, 
who  had  dilperfed  themfelves  on  all  fides.  The  moft 
coniiderable  of  thele  towns  re-eflablifhed  by  Gabi- 
nius was  Samaria.  He  brought  back  Hyrcanus  to 
Jerufalem,  and  put  him  again  in  poflefTion  of  the  fo- 
vercign  priefthood  ;  but  he  gave  a  new  form  to  the 
government  of  the  nation,  which  he  made  Arifto- 
cratical,  having  divided  all  the  country  into  five 
Provinces,  in  each  of  which  he  ereded  a  fovereign 
council.    . 

It  was  after  he  had  thus  pacified  Judea,  that  he 
demanded  the  honour  of  the  Supplications,  which 
was  rcfufed  him,  although  it  had  been  granted  to 
others  on  iefs  occafions.  Befides  that  his  perfonal 
condu6t  difgraced  in  him  the  qualities  of  a  General ; 
befides  the  hatred  of  the  Senate,  which  he  had  de- 
Snppi.  B.  ferved  by  his  cruelty  towards  Cicero  ;  Freinfhemius 
*  ^^*  conjedlures  with  much  probability,  that  the  revenge 
of  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  whom  he  had 
treated  very  ill  in  his  Province,  had  contributed  a 
good  deal  to  (h'aw  this  affront  upon  him.  Thefe 
farmers,  or  publicans,  were  of  the  order  of  Knights, 
as  we  have  often  faid,  aod  had  great  credit  in  Rome. 

Gabi- 
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Gablnius  had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  him  by  endea-  A.R.  697. 
vouring  to  vex  them,  not  through  any  zeal  to  eafe  "^,  * 
the  People  (he  was  not  capable  of  acting  from  a  mo- 
tive fo  honeft  and  fo  laudable)  but  without  doubt  in 
confequence  of  a  refentment  he  had  conceived  againft 
them,  for  having  conftantly  oppofed  him  during  his 
Confullhip.  It  is  beheved  he  made  ufe  of  this  occa- 
sion to  revenge  himfelf. 

The  war  of  Gabinius  in  Judea  was  the  firft  in  which  ^^^^'  -^"^^ 
Marc-Anthony  fignalized  his  bravery.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  begin  to  make  known  a  perfon  fo 
famous,  and  who  v/ill  a6l  fo  great  a  part  in  the  fequel 
of  this  hiftory.  I  have  already  faid,  that  he  was  the 
fon  of  M.  Antonius,  furnamed,  in  derifion,  the  Cre- 
tan, becaufe  he  had  failed  in  his  expedition  againft 
the  Ifle  of  Crete,  and  of  one  Julia.  So  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide  he  was  united  in  blood  to  the  houfe  of 
Casfar.  The  Anthonys  alfo  took  to  themfelves  a  very 
high  defcent,  and  pretended  to  be  the  iffue  of  Her- 
cules. The  example  and  precepts  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  lady  refpeClable  for  her  virtue,  had  no 
great  power  over  him.  But  he  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther extravagance, ,  prodigality,  and  the  love  of  ex-- 
pence.  The  affairs  of  Antonius  Creticus  had  been 
fo  ill  conduced,  that  his  fon  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  renounce  the  fucceflion  to  his  eflate.  This,  if  I 
am  not  iniftaken,  is  the  meaning  of  the  reproach 
made  by  Cicero,  of  his  having  been  made  a  bankrupt, 
whilft  he  yet  wore  the  robe  of  childhood. 

Julia,  very  unhappy  in  her  hufbands,  married  forck.  PhH. 
the  fecond  time  with  Lentulus  Sur.i,  whom  Crcero^^* 
when  he  was  Conful  caufed  to  be  ftrangled  in  prifon 
by  order  of  the  Senate.     Anthony  had  pafTed  a  great 
part  of    his  infancy  in   the   houfe  of   Lentulus,    his 
mother's  hufband  ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  received 
the  firlt  feeds  of  his  hatred  to  Cicero. 
.    iijis  youth   was  extremely   debauched.     He,  was 
more  than  fufpecfled  of  having  a  frri'fl   alliance  with 
Curio,  a  young  man  of  much   wit,  but   very   dilbr- 
derly  in  his  manners.     As  fucli  a  life  is  always  at- 
tended 
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A.  R.  697. tended  with  many  rafli  and  extravagant  expences,  An* 
'^^•^*  thony  was  indebted  fix  millions  of  Sefterces,  (about 
37,500  pounds  fterling)  w^hich  Curio  was  anfwerable 
for.  Curio  the  father,  when  he  was  informed  of  thefe 
diforders,  fell  fick  with  grief.  Cicero,  who  was  his 
friend,  entered  into  this  affair  in  a  manner  not  at  all; 
agreeable  to  Anthony.  He  perfuaded  the  father  to 
pay  his  fon*s  debts,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  advifed 
him  to  employ  all  his  paternal  authority  to  hinder 
him  from  ever  feeing  Anthony  or  fpeaking  to  him. 

The  firft  fparks  of  ambition  began  to  kindle  in 
the  heart  of  Anthony,  and  he  attached  himfelf  to 
Clodius,  at  that  time  Tribune :  A  new  alliance 
■which  ftill  more  and  more  alienated  Cicero  from  him. 
Neverthelefs  he  was  foon  difgufted  at  the  fury  of  this 
madman,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fearing  the  party 
that  was  forming  againft  him,  he  quitted  Rome,  and 
'  went  into  Greece,  to  prepare  himfelf  there  by  bodily 
cxercifes  to  the  bufinefs  of  arms,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  to  cultivate  his  genius  by  ftudying  of  eloquence. 
Plutarch  has  obferved,  that  his  tafte  for  eloquence 
was  conformable  to  the  character  of  his  manners, 
ftately,  delighting  in  pomp  and  parade,  and  more 
noify  than  folid. 

Gabinius  at  his  going  into  Syria,  defired  to  carry 
him  with  him.  Anthony  would  nor  attend  him  with- 
out an  honourable  employment,  and  was  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Horle.  He  was  made  to  be  be- 
loved by  the  foldicrs.  Familiar  even  to  indecency,  he 
drank  with  the.m,  and  drank  as  they  did,  and  would 
contend  with  them  in  low  buffoonery  ;  no  delicacy  in 
his  tafte  or  in  his  manners ;  but  the  airs  of  a  bully 
fupported  by  real  bravery,  all  this  made  him  adored 
in  the  army.  His  manner  of  dreffing  himfelf  h^d 
fomething  of  the  foldier  in  it,  his  tunic  tucked  up, 
and  faftencd  to  his  thigh,  a  great  fword  by  his  fide, 
and  a  buckler  of  the  thickeft  fort.  He  intended  alfo 
to  imitate  Hercules,  the  author  of  his  origin,  with 
the .  ftaujes.  of  whom  -he  boafted  toh^ve  fome  refeiii- 
>i<0'i3  v.h'iIO  ijih  /{JiW  ,^ulu~\o^h-iA  ::>?/:{l. .t^otcn  blance 
s  l?ni.J 
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hknce  in  his  face,  a  thick  beard,  a  broad  forehead,  A. R.697» 
and  an  aquiline  nofe.  ?s.^'* 

But  above  all,  what  gained  their  hearts,  was  his  libe- 
rality, which  he  carried  even  to  profufion  :  And  in  the 
end  this  quality  alone  for  a  longtime  fuppbr'ted  his  af- 
fairs, which  he  had  otherwife  ruined  by  giving  into 
all  manner  of  vice.  -^.^ 

One  inftance  in  the  time  of  his  opulence  may  Ihew, 
us  how  very  extravagant  he  was  in  his  liberality.  He 
liad  one  day  commanded  that  a  million  of  fefterces, 
about  fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fter- 
ling,  Ihould  be  given  to  one  of  thofe,  who  was  at- 
tached to  him.  His  fleward,  thinking  this  largefs  ex- 
orbitant, laid  the  fum  abroad  in  a  place  where  he  was 
to  pafs  by.  Anthony  afked  what  that  money  was. 
The  fteward  anfwcring  that  it  was  the  fum  he  would 
have  given  away.  "  I  thought,"  faid  Anthony,  who 
perfectly  well  underftood  his  meaning,  "  that  a  mil- 
"  lion  of  feflerces  made  much  more,  put  as  much  again 
"  to  it." 

"While  he  ferved  under  Gabinius,  he  was  fcarce  in  jofepb, 
a  condition  to  fatisfy  the  inclination  he  had  to  be  giv—  ■ 
ing.  But  he  was  better  enabled  to  it,  by  the  war 
againfl  Alexander  the  fon  of  Ariftobulus,  and  that 
which  was  foon  aftei^inade  with  Ariftobulus  himfelf ; 
for  tiiat  captive  King  found  means  to  break  his  chains, 
and  fly  from  Rome  with  his  fon  Antigonus.  He  came 
into  Judea,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify  liimfelf  there 
with  fome  troops,  that  the  favour  of  his  name  had 
re-aiTembled  about  him.     It  was  unhappy  for  this  v 

Prince  to  have  to  do  with  enemies  fo  powerful  as  the 
Romans,  for  he  had  courage  and  rcfoiution  :  But  he- 
wanted  forces,  and  his  party  v/as  too  unequal.  Gabi-y;- 
nius  fent  a  detachment  of  his  army  againft  him*  under 
the  command  of  Marc- Anthony,  his  fon  Sifenna,  and 
another  general  officer.  Ariftobulus  had  got  toge- 
ther eight  thoufand  men  well  armed,  who,  forced  to 
come  to  a6lion,  fought  like  brave  men.  Five  thou- 
fand v/ere  killed  upon  the  Ipot,  two  thoufand  difperfed^l'j' 
and  t^e  unfortunate  Ariftobulus,  with  the  other  thou- 
fand 
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A.R.  697-fand  he  had  left,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  fort.     It  waS 
^^^'  ^*  not  poflible  for  him  to  make  a  long  defence  there  ;  at 
^^'      the  end  of  two  days  he  was  taken  again,  and  his  fon 
Antigonus  with  him.     He  was  brought  loaded  with 
chains  to  Gabinius,  who  fent  him  back  again  to  Rome. 
The  Senate  kept  Ariftobulus  prifoner;  but  for  his 
children  they  were  reflored  to  their  mother,  who  had 
always  ferved  Gabinius  faithfully  in  thefe  lafl  move- 
ments in  Judea. 
jjjq  Gabinius  prepared  himfelf  to  carry  the  war  into 

Appian.  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  whofe  courfes  much  in- 
jofeph.  commoded  Syria.  It  is  true,  he  was  himfelf  the 
moft  formidable  foe  to  the  People  of  his  government, 
whom  he  plagued  with  all  kinds  of  concuflion  and 
rapine  :  Therefore  his  zeal  againft  the  Arabian  rob- 
bers did  not  carry  him  far.  The  opportunity  and  the 
hopes  of  a  richer  booty  determined  him  to  turn  to  the 
fide  of  the  Parthians. 

Phraates,  King  of  Parthia,  had  been  killed  by  his 
own  fons.  Thefe  abominable  parricides  were  very 
common  in  the  houfe  of  Arfacidcs.  Orodes  and  Mi- 
thridates,  as  bad  brothers  as  bad  fons,  difputed  for  the 
crown  between  themfelves.  Mithridates  finding  him- 
felf the  weakeft,  had  recourfe  to  Gabinius.  He  came 
into  his  camp  with  Orfanes,  the  moft  illuftrious  no- 
bleman of  the  Parthian  nation,  and  he  had  not  much 
difficulty  to  obtain  his  protection,  by  employing  pre- 
fents  and  promifes.  The  Proconfui  of  Syria  had  al- 
ready palled  the  Euphrates  with  his  army,  when  a 
new  prey,  more  eafy  and  more  opulent,  brought  him 
quickly  back  again,  and  fruftrated  Mithridates  of  his 
fuccour. 

Ptolomy  Auletes  came  to  look  for  him  with  letters 
from  Pompey,  and  moreover  promifed  him  ten  thou- 
fand  talents  (fifteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling)  if  he  would  replace  him  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  So  prodigious  a  fum  had  powerful  charms 
with  Gabinius.  He  reckoned  almoft  upon  impunity, 
being  fupported  by  Pompey.  Neverthelefs  the  de- 
cree of  the  Senate,  and  the  oracle  of  the  Sibyl,  which 

in 
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in-exprefs  terms  forbad  the  employing  any  troops  to  A.R.697, 
re-etlablifh  the  King  of  Egypt,  v^/crc  obflacies  that  "^\ 
■he  had  fome  difficulty  to  furmount.  The  greateft  part 
.of  the  officers  did  not  approve  of  fo  irregular  an  en- 
■terprize.  Marc-Anthony,  little  fcrupulous,  thirlling 
for  glory,  and  on  the  other  hand  gained  by  Ptolomy, 
.determined  Gabinius  in  favour  of  a  defign  to  which 
.he  had  but. too  much  inclination. 

I  have, faid  that  Archelaus  reigried  in  Egypt  jointly  Freinf, 
.:with,  Berenice.     After  the  death  pf  Seleucus  Cybio- ^-,^-pp^- ^* 
fa<5tes  the  Alexandrians  had  invite-d  Philip  the  fon  of     '  ^^' 
Antiochus  Grypus  to  corpe  and  take  .the  place  that  was 
left  vacant  by  another  Prince  of  th.e  Houle  of  Seleu- 
-cides  :  But  Gabinius  ilopped  him  in  his  paffage,   and 
prevented  the  execution  of  that  fcheme.     Archelaus 
was  at  that  time  in  the  army  of  Gabinius,  with  whom 
Jie  had  made  an  acquaintance  during  the  war  of  Pom- 
pey  with  Mithridates,  and  who  was  come  to  join  him, 
that  he  might  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  agai nil 
the  Parthians.     He  was  the  fon,  as  I  have  faid,  of 
Archelaus  the  General  of  Mithridates's  armies,  but 
he  made  himfelf  pafs  for  the  fon  of  Mithridates  him- 
felf.     He  offered  himfelf  upon  this  foot  to  the  Alex- 
■  ),,andrians,  whom  he  faw  embarraffed,  and  was  accept- 
.  ed  of  by  them.     The  difficulty  for  him  was  to  get 
away;  for  Gabinius,  informed  of  his  defign,  had  him 
watched  :  however,  he  made  his  efcape.     Die  even  re- 
ports, that  it  was  by  a  collufion  of  the  Roman  Gene- 
ral, who  was  not  diipleafed  .that  Egypt,  getting  an 
.  able  and  courageous  General,  ffiould  be  in  a  condition 
to  make   the  greater  refinance,    and  fo  furniffi   him 
with  a  pretence  to  pay  himfelf  the  dearer  for  his  fer- 
■  vices.     Archelaus  com.e  to  Alexandria,  married  the 
.Queen,  was   acknowledged   for, King,  and  prepared 
himfelf  to  defend  the  crown  juft  fet  upon  his  head. 

Gabinius,  on,  his  fide,  began  his  march,  and  crofled  j^- 
Judea.     The  entrance  into  Egypt  was  difficult,  and  piut. 
.  gave  almoft  more  uneafinefs  to  the  Romans  than  the  J°^V^' 
war  itfclf     They  were  to  pafs  through  dry  and  fandy 
countries,  which  formed  a  defile  between   the  lake 

Vol.  VIII.  T  Ser- 
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A.R.  697.  Serbonida  and  the  fea  •,  and  at  the  going  out  of  this 
^J*'^'  neck  of  land  is  Pelufium  *,  a  very  llrong  place,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  numerous  garrifon.  Anthony  was 
detached  with  the  horfe,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
v/hole  army  •,  and  feconded  by  Antipater,  Minifter  of 
Hyrcanus,  he  fucceeded  perfe6tly  well.  This  Idu- 
mrean,  able  and  intelligent,  not  only  furnifhed  him 
with  money,  arms,  and  provifions,  but  made  the 
conqueft  of  Pelufium  eafy  to  him,  by  gaining  the 
Jews,  who  guarded  the  approaches  to  it.  There- 
were  a  great  number  of  them  fettled  in  thefe  Cantons, 
where  they  had  even  a  temple  built  by  Onias  of  the 
model  of  that  of  Jerufalem.  The  Pelufiotes  had 
reafon  to  rejoice  that  they  were  fallen  under  the  power 
of  Anthony  ;  for  Ptolomy,  a  mean  and  cruel  Prince, 
would  have  fatisfied  his  revenge  on  them  by  plunder- 
ing and  murder,  Anthony  prevented  it,  and  faved 
the  city  he  had  taken.  Gabinius  being  arrived  at  Pe- 
lufium,  entered  into  Egypt  with  his  army  divided  into 
two  bodies. 
Vai.Max.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  found  a  refiftance  capa- 
2X.  1.  j^jg  Qf  flopping  him  for  a  long  time,  if  the  Alexan- 
drians bravery  had  anfwered  to  that  of  their  King's. 
But  this  people,  the  moft  audacious  and  moft  rafh 
that  ever  were  known  in  all  feditions,  were  little  fit 
for  war.  The  labours  of  it  efpecially  made  them 
afraid  -,  and  it  is  reported,  that  Archelaus  having  or- 
dered them  to  fortify  a  camp,  they  cried  out,  that  he 
ought  to  have  bargained  with  undertakers  for  that 
work.  It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  fuch  troops 
could  not  hold  out  againft  the  Rom.ans. 

However,  they  fought  feveral  battles,  in  which 
Anthony  always  very  much  diftinguiflied  himfelf.  At 
length,  Archelaus  being  killed  in  an  a6lion,  Gabi- 
nius remained  mafter  both  of  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  which  he  gave  up 
to  Ptolomy.  Anthony,  who  was  generous  and  hu- 
mane, caufed  the  body  of  Archelaus  to  be  fought 

*  Dainietta, 

for, 
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for,  with  whom  he  was  allied  by  the  rights  of  hofpi-  A^R-^g;. 
tality,  and  gave  him  funeral  honours  with  great  pomp.      '^^_  '* 
This  attention  and  refped  to  the  duties  of  friendfhip, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  different  parties  and    ' 
interefts,    gained  Anthony   much    praife.      Ptolomy 
had  not  a  foul  noble  enough  to  deferve  the  like.     In 
the  firfl  place  he  put  to  death  his  daughter  Berenice, 
and  afterwards  the  principal  and  richeft  of  the  Alex- 
andrians.    Befides   the  motive  of  revenge,    he  was 
glad  to  find  among  their  fpoils  wherewithal  to  fatisfy 
the  eno;ao;ements  he  had  entered  into  with  Gabinius. 

This  General  did  not  continue  long  in  Egypt,  but 
feveral  of  his  foldiers  remained  there,  gained,  with- 
out doubt,  by  the  promifes  and  money  of  Ptolomy, 
who  could  not  confide  in  his  own  fubjefts,  and  thought, 
he  could  not  maintain  himfelf  upon  the  throne,  with- 
out the  help  of  thofe  who  had  again  put  him  in  pof- 
feffion  of  it,  Thefe  Romans  fettled  themfclves  at  Alex- 
andria, and  married  there  ;  and  C^efar  eight  years  after  Csf  d^B. 
found  them  become  true  Alexandrians,  and  that  they  ^^^-  ■^^^" 
had  almofl  totally  forgot  the  Roman  manners. 

New  troubles  in  Judea  recalled  Gabinius  thither,  jofeph. 
When  he  went  into  Egypt,  he  had  left  his  fon  Sifenna 
to  command  in  his  abfence,  who  was  very  young, 
without  experience,  and  without  authority.  Alex- 
ander the  fon  of  Arifiiobulus  took  advantacre  of  fo  fa- 
vourable  an  opportunity  once  more  to  raife  the  whole 
country,  and  he  began  efpecially  to  fall  upon  the  Ro- 
mans. Thofe  who  could  efcape  him  retired  to  mount 
Gerizim,  and  he  befieged  them  there  with  an  army, 
which  muft  have  been  very  numerous,  fmce  after  An- 
tipater  had  debauched  a  great  part  of  it,  he  had 
thirty  thoufand  men  remaining.  Notwithftanding  the 
diminution  of  his  forces,  he  waited  for  Gabinius,  with 
refolution.  When  the  battle  came  on,  he  was  van- 
quiflied ;  and  this  lad  revolt,  as  well  as  the  former, 
could  not  but  add  to  the  yoke  of  the  Jews,  and 
make  them  flUl  more  dependent  on  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans. 

T  2  Gabi- 
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A.R.  697.      Gabinius,  after  he  had  difpofed  affairs  in  Judea  and 
Ant.  c.   j^j-yf^igf^-,^  33  he  had  agreed  with  Antipater,  marched 

Dio.  '  againft  the  Arabs,  who,  in  his  abfence,  had  given  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  Syria  by  their  courfes.  He 
obtained  fome  advantages  over  them,  and  afterwards 
prepared  to  carry  the  war  among  the  Parthians,  ac- 
cording to  his  antient  plan,  when  a  Lieutenant  6f 
CralTus  arrived,  who  came  in  his  name  to  take  "the 
command  of  the  army.  Gabinius  would  not  acknow- 
ledge or  receive  this  Officer,  as  if  he  had  defigned  to 
•perpetuate  himfelf  in  his  employment:  And  this, 
perhaps,  was  what  engaged  CralTus  to  haften  his  de- 
parture. Gabinius  did  not  judge  it  would  be  proper 
to  wait  for  him  ;  but  before  he  retired,  he  revenged 
himfelf  by  fending  back  Mithridates  and  Orfanes, 
and  fo  depriving  Cralfus  of  the  afliftance  he  miglit 
have  had  from  them  in  the  war  againft  the  Parthians. 
As  this  adion  was  black  in  itfelf,  and  capable  of  ex- 
afperating  the  Roman  army,  he  caufcd  a'report  to 
be  fpread,  that  they  had  fled. 

Gabinius  was  to  return  to  Italy,  and  this  gave  him 
much  uneafinefs.  The  minds  of  men  in  general  were 
difgufted  againfl:  him.  He  had  not  dared  to  write  to 
..  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  the  re-eftablifliment  of 
Ptolomy.  But  v/hen  the  news  of  it  arrived  there  by 
public  report,  the  People  were  extremely  enraged  at 
the  contempt  he  had  fnewn  for  religion,  and  the  oracle 
of  the  Sybil.  The  Senate,  a  long  time  irritated 
againft  him,  could  not  forgive  his  trampling  their  au- 
thority under  foot.  The  Publicans,  to  whom  he  had 
fliewn  himfelf  an  implacable  enemy,  cried  out  aloud 
againft  him.  And  even  the  Syrians  complained,  ei- 
ther of  his  unjuft  a6ls,  or  of  the  ravages  he  had  ex- 
poled  them  to  from  the  Arabs,  by  going  out  of  his 
Province.  Cicero,  to  lb  m.any  fubjeds  of  difcontent, 
joined  violent  inveftives ;  and,  without  doubt,  would 
have  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Senate  againft-  Gabinius, 
if  the  Confuls  Pompey  and  Craffus  had  not  pov/er- 
fully  protefted  him  •,  Pompey,  througli  the  efleft  of 
his  antient  friendfliip  for  a  man  who  had  been  al- 
ways 
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ways  attached  to  him  ;  and  CrafTus,  as  much  through 
a  confideration  for  his  Collegue,  as  on  account  of  the 
money,  that  he  had  received  from  the  culpable  perfon. 
This  firft  Itorm  was  thus  blown  over  ;  but  it  was 
renewed  the  year  following,  which  had  for  Confuls 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  DuMITIUS  AhENOBARBUS.  A.R.  69S. 

Ap.  Claudius  Fulcher.  ^.^,- 

Of  the  two  Confuls,  the  firft,  devoted  at  all  times 
to  the  Ariftocratical  party,  made  it  his  glory  to  be  a 
declai-ed  enemy  to  the  Triumviral  League,  which  had 
even  made  him  mils  the  Confulfhip  the  preceding 
year.  The  fecond  was  a  man  undetermined,  a  friend 
of  Pompey  to  a  certain  point,  acceflible  to  corruption 
and  prefents,  neverthelefs  capable,  through  vanity, 
and  a  pcrverfencfs  of  temper,  to  affedl  feverity,  and 
make  a  lliew  of  being  a  lover  of  liberty  and  the  laws. 
Thus  Gabinius  was  fure  of  having  Domitius  againft 
him,  and  could  fcarce  reckon  upon  the  protedion  of 
Appius. 

Although  he  had  remitted  to  Rome  very  confider-  Dio.  cic. 
able  fums  to  all  thofe  of  whom  he  thought  he  fhould  p^  ^ 
ftand  in  need,  yet  his  confcience  fo  terrified  him,  that 
he  protra6ted  his  journey  as  long  as  ever  he  was  able. 
jfie  did  not  arrive  till  the  latter  end  of  September,  en- 
tered the  city  in  the  night,  and  paffed  fome  time  fhnt 
up  in  his  houfe,  without  daring  to  ibew  himfelf. 
However,  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  Senate,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  to  lay  before  it  theilate  of  the  ene- 
mies forces,  and  that  of  the  Roman  troops  which  he 
had  left  in  his  Province.  He  was  extremely  ill  treated, 
efpecially  by  Cicero,  againft  whom  he  had  no  other 
relburce,  than  to  reproach  him  with  his  exile.  At 
this  word  all  the  Senate  moved  with  indignation  rofe 
up,  and  taking  the  part  of  Cicero,  loaded  Gabinius 
with  outcries  and  menaces  :  and  fo  the  A^embly 
parted, 

T  3  Thei^ 
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/k.R.6n''.  There  was  a  ftrnggle  who  Ihould  accufe  a  man  fo 
Ant.  c.  QfjiQus  and  fo  criminal.  Three  companies  (for  it  was 
^'^'  the  pra(5lice  in  Rome,  that  a  principal  accufer  got 
himfelf  lupported  by  feveral  feconds)  prefented  them- 
feives  to  the  PriEtor,  who  had  the  cognizance  of  the 
crime  of  public  Lefe-Majefty,  and  demanded  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  accufe  Gabinius.  Cicero 
had  a  great  defire  to  have  put  himfelf  among  this 
number,  but  was  with-held  by  his  confideration  of 
Pom.pey,  who  was  fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to  ap- 
prove of  his  accufmg  Gabinius,  that  he  even  preffed 
him  to  reconcile  himielf  to  him.  Our  orator  for  that 
time  refufed  the  reconciliation  ;  but  he  thought  he 
ought  not  to  oppofe  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  become  an 
acculer. 

Among  thofe  who  undertook   to  accufe  Gabinius, 
was  C.  Memmius  a  Tribune  of  the  People,  who,  as  a 

Erelude  to  the  accufation  in  form,  inveighed  againft 
im  in  an  Allembly  with  fo  much  vehemence,  that 
the  multitude,  tranfported  with  rage,  were  juft  ready 
to  call  out  for  the  punifhment  of  the  criminal.  Si- 
Val.  Max.  fgj^na^  the  fon  of  Gabinius,  came,  in  the  prefence  of 
■ ''  every  body,  and  threw  liimfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  Tri- 
bune, and  in  the  motion  he  made  to  embrace  his  knees, 
•the  gold  ring  he  had  upon  his  finger  fell  off.  The 
fight  of  this  young  man  thus  proftrate  and  humbling 
himfelf,  began  to  foften  the  People  •,  and  the  haugh- 
tinefs  of  Memmius,  who  repulfed  Sifenna  roughly, 
made  an  end  of  changing  the  hatred  they  before  bore 
to  Gabinius  into  commiferation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  adventure  contributed  to 
prevent  the  Judges  giving  the  part  of  accufer  to 
Memmius,  but  Q^Lentukis  was  preferred  to  him. 
Cic.']  This  v/as  the  perfon  Gabinius  would  have  chofen 
himfelf,  had  it  been  in  his  power.  A  man  without 
talents,  who  a(5led  in  this  affair  with  much  coolnefs, 
and  who  indeed  pleaded  very  ill.  The  public  report 
accufed  him  of  having  an  underilanding  with  the  per- 
lon  whom  he  profecutfd.     Neverthelers   the  caufe  of 

Ga- 
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Gabinius  was  To  bad,  his  contravention  to  a  decree  of ^'^■^. 0^2. 
the  Senate,  and  oracle  acknowledged  for  divine,  io  "^"^  " 
pofitive,  that  it  fcemed  impoflible  for  him  to  avoid 
condemnation.  Very  grave  witnefles,  and  Cicero 
among  the  reft,  charged  him  home.  But  the  protec- 
tion of  Pompey,  who  did  then  every  thing,  and  the 
money  of  the  accufed,  triumphed  over  all  laws,  rules, 
iudgments  and  public  honour.  Gabinius  was  ab- 
lolved  by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight  voices  againfl 
thirty-two. 

A  judgment  fo  unjuft  exafperated  all  men  :  And  as 
Gabinius,  befides  the  crime  of  Lefe-Majefty,  of  which 
he  was  juft  acquitted,  had  ftill  to  anfwer  to  two  other 
accufations,  that  of  canvafTmg,  and  that  of  concuf» 
Hon,  Cicero  foretold  from  that  time  that  he  muft  fink 
under  one  of  them.  An  unforcfeen  event,  and 
wholly  ftrange,  did  him  great  harm,  and  enflamed 
the  People's  indignation  againft  him  afreih.  The 
Tiber  overflowed  its  banks,  and  did  much  miichief  in 
the  city.  This,  by  the  multitude,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  -,  and  the  caufe 
was  immediately  attributed  to  the  impunity  of  the 
Judges,  for  having  fuffered  an  impious  wretch  to  efcape, 
who  had  defpifed  the  oracles  of  heaven. 

In  thefe  circumftances  he  was  obliged  to  appear  j^.  „. 
before  the  tribunal  of  Cato,  then  Prietor,  to  anlwer 
to  the  accufation  of  concufiion.  In  this  fecond  affair, 
he  had  (who  could  believe  it  :)  Cicero  for  a  defender. 
Pompey  was  defirous  that  Cicero  fhouid  have  under- 
taken the  caufe  of  Gabinius,  when  accufed  of  Lefe- 
Majefty.  Cicero  defended  himfelf  againft  it,  and.  in 
writing  to  his  brother,  protefted  that  as  long  as  he 
could  preferve  the  leaft  fliadow  of  liberty,  he  would 
never  take  fuch  a  ftep.  He  looked  upon  it,  with 
reafon,  as  an  infamous  thing  to  plead  for  a  guilty 
perfon,  whom  he  had  caufe  to  hate,  and  againft  whom 
he  had  fpoke  freely  on  all  occafions.  But  this  time 
Pompey  redoubled  his  inftances,  and  exac^led  from 
him  with  all  his  power,  that  he  ftiould  ftiare  with  him, 
in  the  diftionour  of  protecting  9.  crifninal  hated  by 
T  ^  God-i 
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A.R.698.  Qods  and  men.     Cicero  had  already  made  fo  many 
cL  '  f^l^e  fteps,  that  he  thought  himfelf  as  it  were  obliged 
ftill  to  add  this  to  them.     Gabinius  had  himfelf,  for 
fome  time,  been  endeavouring  tb'foften  Cicero.  And 
when  Cicero  in  the  lail  affair  had  attacked  him  with  a 
warm  depofition,  the  accufed',  inftead  of  anfwering  in 
the  fame  tone,  declared  that  if  he  got  over  that  bofi- 
nefs  with  honour,  and  was  permitted  to  live  in  the 
city,  he  would  endeavour  to  regain  his  friendship. 
This  proteftation  fo  obliging  and  fo  fubmiflive  pleafed 
Cicero ;  and  Pompey,  returning  to  the  charge  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  refufed,  overcame  at  length  all  his' 
repugnance.     This  was  not  the  firft  time  that  h6  had 
vmdertaken  caufes,    which  he  hinifelf  had  acknow- 
ledged were  bad.   He  therefore  pleaded  for  Gabinius. 
Pompey  joined  all  his  power  to  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero.     As  in  quality  of  Proconfol  he  could  not  ciy- 
ter  Rome,  he  caufed  the  People  to  be   invited  to  al*-' 
femble  themfeives  without  the  city,  and  harangued 
flrongly  in  favour  of  the  accufed..    He  obtained  let- 
ters of  recommendation  from  Casfar,  he  folicited  itit 
Judges  himfelf.    But  the  People,  ftruck  with  the  fear 
of  ceieftial  wrath,  would  not  eafily  fuffer  their  vidim 
to  be  taken  from  them.     On  the  other   hand,;  G'abi* 
nius,  who  had  efcaped  from  a  greater  danger  thah  he 
now  thought  himfelf  in,  was  more  fparing  in  his  ex- 
pences,  and  did   not  bellow  very  abundant  largefl^s 
on  the  Judges.     He  was  condemned,   and  obliged  to 
go  into  exile,  where  he  remained  till  the  war  between 
Csfar  and  Pompey.  Cicero  had  therefore  the  difgrace 
of  being  found  falfe  with  regard  to  Gabinius,  not  out 
of  generofity,  for  that  might  have  been  laudable,  but 
through  a  fervile  complaifance  to  power. 
cic.  ad        He  had  defended  this  fame  year,  which  as  little 
Fam.  I.  9-honour,  but  more  fuccefs,  another  of  his  old  enemies, 
whom  he  fovereignly  defpifed.     This  was  Vatiniu3. 
In  the  preceding  year,  while  this  unworthy  competi- 
tor of  Cato  difputed  the  Prcetorfliip  with  him,  Cicero 
had  oftentimies  ufed  him  ill  in  the  Senate,     But  when 
he  had  carried  it  by  voices,  as  I  have  related  abo^^e, 

the 
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the  fame  Cicero,-  at  the-  delire  of  P'ompey,  whe  al- •^•^•^9^. 
ways  weakened  him>  reconciled  liimfeif  ta  Vatinius,  "5^^* 
From  thence  he  had  but  one  more  Hep  to  take,  when 
he  was  accufed  of  canvaffing  at  his  going  out- of  the 
PrffitorHiip.  Caefar  came  to  his  fupport,  and  that  was- 
a  folhcitation  very  powerful  with  Cicero,  wha  Wiis 
careful  in  prcferying  fuch  a  friend,  and  whofe  brother- 
ferved  him  as'  Lieutenant-General  in  Gaui.  Laftly, 
the-careffes  and  marks  of  benevolence,  that  the  zea- 
lous Republicans  continued  to'  lavifh  upon  Clodiusy 
fenfibly  piqued  out*  orator  j  and  he  was  glad,  as  he 
declared  himfelf  in  pleading,  to  pique  them- in  his 
turn,  and  turn  the  tables  upon  them  by  favourino- 
Vatinius.  He  tKei'ef^re  prevailed  ■upbti'  himfelf  to 
undertake  the  caufe  of  a  man  equally  odious  and  de- 
fpicable,  and  whofe  crime  was  more  evident  than  the 
fun  at  noon-day.  No  eloquence  could  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  have  faved  him  from  punilhment ;  but  the 
triumviral  faftion  fucceeded  in  it.  The  accufer,  a 
man  of  wit,  difplayed  his  talents,  which  were  great, 
and  which  had  fecured  him  an  honourable  rank  amono- 
the  mo  ft  celebrated  orators  of  his  age.  All  the  endea- 
vours of  Calvus  failed  againft  the  authority  of  Csfar 
and  Pompey.     Vatinius  was  abfolved. 

The  pleading  of  Calvus  on  this  occafion,  is  often 
cited  with  praiie  by  the  Antients  :  But  we  have  not 
thofe  of  Cicero  for  Gabinius  and  Vatinius ;  and  it 
feems  he  had  only  left  among  his  papers  fome  fl<etches 
of  them  without  their  being  poliflied,  and  without 
his  having  put  the  laft  hand  to  them.  It  is  probable 
that  fhame  would  not  permit  him  to  make  them 
public. 

For  he  v/as  not  capable  of  blinding  himfelf  to  his  cJc.  ad  q. 
errors,    he  felt   them.     Underfianding  never  failed  ^'>  ^^^-  5-. 
him,  but  his  courage  did  not  anfwer  to  it.     And  heniftN?' 
fighed  bitterly  for  it.     He  complains  to  his  brother  of 
the  fervitude  in  which  he  lived,  fo  far  as  not  to  be  at 
liberty  even  in  his  hatred,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
he  ought  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  greateft  affairs  in  the 
Commonwealth.     Pliny  has  preferved  to  us  a  cele- 
brated 
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A.  R.  698.  brated  faying  of  his,  which  expreffes  the  fame  fenti- 
^"*' ^'  ment.  Cicero  comparing  his  fituation  with  that  of 
Cato,  who  was  refpeded  even  by  thofe  wha  were 
very  far  from  imitating  his  virtue :  "  O  Cato,"  * 
cried  he,  "  how  hapipy  are  you,  who  have  no  body 
<'  that  dare  afk  any  thing  of  you  that  is  contrary  to 
"  honour !"  He  might  have  been  as  happy ;  he  only 
wanted  refolution. 

The  confequences  of  the  affair  of  Gabinius  have 
brought  me  thus  far  ;  I  muft  now  go  back,  and  re- 
fume  the  exploits  of  Csefar,  in  his  third  campaign, 
where  we  flopped. 

*  O  te  felicem,  M,  Porci !  a  quo  rem  improbam  nemo  petere  audet. 
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OUR  campaigns  of  Casfar  in  the  Gauls. 
The  unhappy  expedition  of  Craflus  a- 
gainft   the   Parthians.     In   the   years   of 


Rome  696  to  699. 


SECT.     I. 

I'he  Jlate  of  the  Gauls  after  Cafar's  two  firji  campaigns. 
The  Veneti  form  a  powerful  league  againfi  the  Romans. 
Cafar  dijlributes  his  forces  in  different  parts  of  Gaul, 
and  goes  in  perfon  againjl  the  Veneti.  A  fea  fight, 
wherein  the  Veneti  are  vanquifhed.  They  furrender  at 
difcretion,  and  are  treated  with  rigour.  The  vi^ory 
of  Sahinus,  Cafafs  Lieutenant,  over  three  nations  al- 
lied to  the  Veneti.  The  Aquitani  fubdued  by  P.  Craf- 
fus.  C^far  undertakes  to  bring  under  his  yoke  the  Mo- 
rini,  and  the  Menapii,  but  is  flopped  by  the  bad  wea- 
ther. 
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A.R. 696.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus. 

^^^  '  L.  Marcius  Philippus. 

AUL  feemed  to  be  almoil  fubdued  by  the  ex- 
_     ploits  of  the  two  firft  campaigns  of  Csefar.  The 
Helvetii  vanqtiifhed,  and  forced  to  return  to  their 
ov/n  country  ;  the  Germans  drove  beyond  the  Rhine; 
the  numerous  armies  of  the  Belgas  diflipated  and  de- 
itroyed,  and   their  towns   brought  taa  composition, 
or  taken  by  force ;  fo  many  and  fo  great  viftories  had 
rendered  the  Romans  mafters  of  all  the  country  which 
extends  from  the  Jake  of  Geneva  and  the  Rhone,  to 
Caef.  de    the  German  ocean,  and  the  very  heart  of  Gaul.     At 
B.  G.  II.   ^\^Q  fame  time  that  Csefar  made  war  in  perfon  againft 
^^'  the  Belgae,  P.  CrafTus,  one  of  his  Lieutenants,  had 

over-run  the  weftern  part  of  Gaul,  which  we  at  this 
time  call  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Bretagne  •,  and 
had.  obliged  the  people  of  thefe  countries  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Roman  Empire,  and  give  hoftag^s.  But 
the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  hatred  of  3  foreign  domi- 
nion, were  not  fentiments  to  be  eafily  extinguifhed 
among  the  Gauls ;  and  particularly  the  people  who 
had  treated  with  CrafTus  having  been  rather  furprized 
by  a  fudden  terror,  than  vanquillied  by  force,  made 
no  fcruple  to  revolt. 
Jb.  L.  III.  Xhe  Veneti  *  gave  the  fignal  for  the  rebellion. 
This  nation  was  very  powerful,  efpccially  in  its  n;ival 
forces.  They  had  many  fhips,  with  which  they  car- 
ried on  a  trade  to  Great-Britain.  They  furpaffcd  their 
neighbours  in  fliill  and  experience  in  maritime  affairs ; 
and  as  their  coaft  had  but  a  fmall  number  of  Ports, 
of  which  they  were  the  fole  maflers,  they  gave  law  to 
all  who  navigated  in  thofe  feas,  and  drew  tribute  from 
them.  P.  CrafTus,  who  had  eftabliflied  his  winter- 
quarters  in  Anjou,  and  who  wanted  provifions,  hav- 
ing fent  two  officers  to  them  to  demand  corn,  the  Ve- 
neti kept  them  prilbners,  and  their  example  wa,s  foU 

*  Tliofe  of  Vanncs. 
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lowed  by  the  Cnriofolites  *,  and  the  Eufubii -f ,  who  A.  R.  696. 
had  received  Deputies  from  CrafTus  charged  with  the  ^"5^', 
fame  orders.  Thefe  three  people  ^.initing  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberty,  loon  made  feveral  others  enter 
i'rito  the  fame  league;  and  they  all  declared,  with 
one  comlnon  confent,  to  Craffus,  that  he  muft  return 
their  hoftages,  if  he  expefled  to  have  his  Deputies  re- 
ftoTed. 

Ca°far,  informed  of  thefe  movements  by  Crafllis, 

ufed  his  accuftomed   fpeed.     Although  he   was  at  a 

great  diftance  J,  neverthelefs,  he  immediately  gave 

'orders  to  build  a  fleet  upon  the  Loire,  and   to  take 

'rowers,  failors,  and  pilots  out  of  the  Roman  province. 

He  alio  commanded  thofe  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge, 

vv'ho  continued  obedient,  to  furnilh  him  with  (hips, 

after  which  he  came  with  expedition,  and  put  himfdf 

'at  the  head  of  his  army. 

His  arrival  did  not  intimidate  the  Veneti,  but 
made  them  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  thcmfelves  with 
a  great  number  of  Allies ;  and  they  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  all  the  people  of  the  coaft,  from  Mentz  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  entered  into  the  confederation. 
They  even  brought  fuccours  from  Great-Britain. 

Thefe  forces -Avere  confiderable,  and  might  eafily 
have  increafed  by  the  junilion  of  feveral  other  Gauliih 
people,  v.'ho  bore  their  yoke  with  impatience,  or  ap- 
prehended to  fee  themfelves  foon  fubdued. 

Csefar,  to  reftrain  thofe  who  had  not  yet  declared 
themfelves  •,  and  farther,  to  hinder  the  Confederates 
from  uniting  together  in  one  army,  took  the  m.ethod 
of  dividing  his  troops,  and  difperfing  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Gaul.  He  fcnt  Labienus  towards  Treves 
with  a  body  of  cavalry.  P.  Craffus,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  legionary  cohorts,  paffed  Garonne,  and  entered 
into  Aquitaine.     Another  Lieutenant -General,  named 

*  Thofe  of  Cornwal.. 

f  This  name  is  uaknor.-n.  Some  have  thought  that  it  ought  to  be 
read  Lexobios,  (in  Cxfi.-'s  text)  ihoib  of  Lifieux 

X  CsDfar  does  not  tell  us  precifely  whej'e  he  was.  So  I  have  left 
'  the'  exprefllon  in  general. 

Q^  Titu- 
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A.R.696  Q^Titurius  Sabinus,  was  charged  with  three  legions^ 
'^"  g  ^'  to  give  employment  among  them  to  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  coafts  which  we  call  Lower-Bretagne  and 
of  Normandy  as  far  as  Lifieux.  D.  Brutus  was  named 
Commander  of  the  fleet  that  was  to  fight  the  Veneti, 
and  Casfar  himfelf  brought  againll  them  the  land- 
forces. 

He  laid  fiege  to  feveral  of  their  places,  but  with 
much  pain  and  very  little  fuccefs.  The  greateft  part 
of  their  towns  were  built  on  promontories,  and  points 
of  land,  whofe  foot  was  wafhed  by  the  waters  of  the 
fea  at  high  tide,  and  open  when  it  was  low.  Thus 
neither  the  land-forces  could  attack  thefe  places  un- 
der water  for  fix  hours,  nor  the  fhips  keep  before 
them,  becaufe  it  v,^as  dry  for  the  fix  hours  following. 
And  when  the  Romans  by  immenfe  works  had  raifed 
dikes  that  might  flay  the  flood,  the  Veneti  retreated 
with  all  their  people,  and  all  their  provifions  to  their 
fhips,  and  went  and  fhut  themfclves  up  in  another 
place. 

Casfar  apprehended  he  fhould  give  himfelf  unnecef- 
fary  trouble,  and  that  he  could  not  reduce  the  Veneti 
but  by  a  naval  battle.  He  took  therefore  the  method 
of  waiting  for  his  fleet  j  and  when  it  was  arrived,  the 
enemy  did  not  delay  to  come  out  of  their  ports  to 
fight.  They  had  great  confidence  in  their  marine  ; 
and  came  to  fall  upon  the  Romans  with  two  hundred 
and  twenty  velTels,  very  well  equipt,  and  built  in  the 
moft  commodious  manner  for  riding  at  fea.  Thefe 
were  fhips  of  high  fides,  which  went  with  fails,  and 
whofe  bottoms  were  yet  flat  enough  to  put  them  out 
of  danger  of  running  a- ground  at  low  water.  The 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  gallies  fo  low, 
that  even  the  towers  that  they  placed  upon  them^ 
could  hardly  reach  the  fides  of  the  enemies  fhips. 
Thus  they  fuflered  more  from  the  darts  thrown  by  the 
Gauls,  and  could  fcarce  do  them  any  damage  by  thofe 
which  they  launched  up  to  them  from  beneath  them. 
Their  only  refource  was  to  come  to  board  them,  when 
the  bravery  of  their  foldiers,  and  the  number  of  their 

velTels.' 
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velTels  might  give  them  the  fuperiority.     To  bring  A.  R.  696. 
the  combat  to  this  point,  this  was  the  expedient  they   "^"^J  ^' 
made  ufe  of. 

They  had  fcythes  very  fharp,  and  faftened  to  long 
poles,  with  which  they  laid  hold  on  the  cordage  that 
tied  the  yards  to  the  mafts,  then  getting  farther  off 
by  the  help  of  their  oars,  they  broke  or  cut  the  ropes 
which  the  fcythes  hung  on.  The  yards  fell ;  having 
no  longer  any  fails,  the  Gaulifh  vefTels  became  im- 
moveable, and  it  was  impoffible  to  work  them.  Two 
or  three  Roman  gallies  then  going  round  them,  the 
Roman  foldiers  jumped  into  them  on  all  fides,  and 
their  valour  being  animated  by  the  fight  of  Casfar 
himfelf  and  the  whole  land-army,  which  covered  all 
the  neighbouring  fliores,  eafily  triumphed  over  the 
enemy,  already  half  vanquifhed  by  the  lofs  they  fuf- 
tained  at  the  firft  onfet.  A  great  number  of  the 
Gaulifh  veffels  being  forced  in  this  manner,  the  others 
thought  of  betaking  themfelves  to  flight,  but  there 
happened  a  calm  on  a  fudden,  which  delivered  them 
up  to  their  conquerors.  The  night  only  faved  fome 
of  them,  all  the  reft  were  taken  by  the  Romans. 

This  battle  made  an  end  of  the  war,  for  all  the 
forces  of  the  nation  of  the  Veneti  were  affemibled  in 
this  fleet.  They  had  loft  all  their  youth,  all  who 
were  eminent  among  them  by  their  rank  or  authority, 
all  their  fhips.  They  were  obliged  to  furrender  at 
difcretion.  Csefar  treated  them  with  rio-our,  as  beino- 
guilty  of  having  violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
perfons  of  thole  Roman  officers  who  had  been  lent 
to  them  by  P.  CrafTus,  and  whom  they  had  retained 
prifoners.  He  pretended,  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
teach  thefe  Barbarians  to  refpect  thofe  who  were  in- 
vefted  with  public  charatTcers.  I  know  not  whether 
this  was  not  a  little  too  lofty  concerning  men  whofe 
commifTion  reduced  them  to  buy  corn,  and  whether 
the  Roman  pride  and  haughtincfs  did  not  influence 
Csefar  too  much  in  the  judgment  he  made  and  exer- 
cifed  on  this  occaflon.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  un- 
happy Veneti  were  tiie  viftims  to  it.  All  their  Sena- 
tors 
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A.R.  695.  tors  were  put  -to  death,  and  the  .xp^.of.them  ifold 
Abl  c.   ^y  Qutcry.  _ 

^  *  The  arms  of  C^efar  profpered  on  every  .fide.     AfB 

the  fame  time  that  he  vanquiihed  the  Veneti,  .Titu- 
riiis  Sabinus   gained  a  great  battle  over  the  Unelli*, 
the  Eburovices  f,  and  the  Lexovii  united.     The  rage 
.  of  the  two  lad  people  for  the  war  was  fo  furious,  that 
they  had  maffacred.  their  Senate,  for  having  oppofed 
it.    After  this  cruel  execution  they  joined  their  troops 
.to  thofe  of  the  Unelli,  whole  Chief:  Viridovix.v/as  ac- 
■knowk.dged  for  Generaliifimo  of    the  army  of  the 
'.three  nations.     Under  his   command  they  marched 
i to  the  Romans,    and  came    and  polled   themfelves 
within  two  thouland  paces  of  their  camp,  dared  them 
to  the  combat,  and  every  day  reviewed  their  nume- 
rous troops  within  their  fight.  ^ 

Sabinus  conduced  himfelf  like  an  able  and  a  pru- 
dent officer.  He  thought  it  was  not  proper  for  a 
fimple  Lieutenant,  in  the  ablence  of  his  General,  to 
hazard,  without  necefiity,  a  battle  againfl  an  army 
much  flronger  in  number  than  his  own.  Therefore, 
in  fpight  of  the  bravado's  of  the  enemies,  and  the 
difcontent  of  his  own  foldiers,  he  kept  himfelf  clofe 
in  his  camp,  being  glad,  by  this  appearance  of  timi- 
dity, to  augment  the  contempt  that  the  Gauls  had 
for  him.  He  went  farther  ;  he  fent  away  a  pretend-' 
cd  deferter,  who  gave  them  falfe  intelligence,  and 
faid,  that  Caefar  was  very  much  embarrafTed  to  fup- 
port  the  war  againit  the  Veneti,  and  that  Sabinus  was 
the  next  night  to  ileal  privately  out  of  his  camp,  and 
"march  to  the  fuccour  of  his  General.  This  account 
had  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  probable;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  eafily  believed  what  they  wilhed. 
Thus  the  Gauls,  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  forced 
their  Generals  to  lead  them  on  immediately  to  attack 
the  camp  of  the  Roman.s.  They  made  provifions  of 
fafcincs  to  fill  the  folfes,  and  advanced  as  to  certain  j 
vidlory.  > 

*  The  people  of  Covitantin. 
+  Thofe  of  Evreux. 

The 
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The  Romans  were  encamped  upon  an  eminence.  A- R.  696. 
Our  Gauls  mounted  with  precipitation,  and  arrived  '^"g  ^* 
there  quite  out  of  breath.  In  an  inftant  Sabinus 
caufed  all  his  troops  to  fally  out  upon  them  at  two 
gates  at  once.  This  fally  was  fo  brifk,  that  the  af- 
failants,  fatigued  by  too  rude  a  march,  and  encum- 
bered with  the  fafcines  they  brought  along  v/ith  them, 
could  not  even  fupport  the  firfl:  Ihock.  They  took  to 
flight,  leaving  a  great  number  dead  upon  the  place. 
The  Roman  cavalry  purfued  them,  and  made  an  end 
of  deftroying  this  numerous  army,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  there  efcaped  but  a  very  fmali  party  of  it. 

The  Gauls  were  as  foon  difcouraged  by  difgrace, 
as  they  were  ardent  at  firft  in  undertaking  the  v/ar. 
Thus  this  defeat  totally  quelled  this  vanquifhed  nation, 
and  they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  Sabinus. 

P.  CrafTus  did  not  fucceed  lefs  happily  in  Aqui- 
taine.  He  gained  a  battle,  took  an  important  city, 
and  forced  a  camp.  I  will  not  flop  to  give  a  detail 
of  his  exploits.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  enemy 
he  vanquifhed  made  a  very  fine  defence.  The  Soti- 
ates  *,  v/hom  he  attacked  the  firft,  had  a  great  fhare  see  b 
in  the  defeat  of  L.  Manilius,  Proconful  of  Narbonncn-  xxxiv. 
fian  Gaul,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Sertorius.  Proud 
of  this  vidlory,  they  fought  again  ft  CrafTus  with  the 
more  courage  ;  and  after  they  were  vanquifhed,  they 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  city,  where  they  main- 
tained the  fiege  with  great  bravery.  They  gave 
proofs  of  their  valour  in  feveral  failles ;  and  as  they 
knew  perfectly  well  the  ufe  of  mines,  they  carried 
fome  under  the  works  of  the  befiegers.  All  was  incf- 
fedual,  and  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  to  CrafTus, 
who  difarmed  them. 

The  defeat  of  the  Sotiates,  and  the  taking  their 
city,  was  a  warning  to  the  other  people  of  Aquitaine 
to  unite  themfelves   againft    the   Conqueror.     Thev 

*  Sanfoti  pretends  that  the  city  of  the  Sotiates  was  Leitonra.  Others 
think  a  veftige  of  the  name  of  this  antient  people  i^  found  in  the  vil- 
Jage  of  Sos  en  EllaraCt 
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A.R.  696.  even  implored  the  affiilance  of  the  Spaniards  thelf 
'^"'^g'  ^'  neighbours,  and  got  feme  of  the  perfons  raifed  by  the 
"  '  great  Sertorius  to  come  and  command  them.  Under 
thefe  new  chiefs,  war  was  not  made  with  the  impetu- 
ofity  and  fury  commonly  ufed  by  the  Barbarians. 
They  avoided  coming  to  an  engagement,  and  kept 
themfelves  in  a  camp  well  fortified,  being  willing  to 
keep  the  advantage  they  had  of  making  war  in  a  coun- 
try that  was  their  friend,  and  upon  their  land,  and  to 
ruin  their  enemies  by  length  of  time,  fmce  they  were 
conftrained  to  get  their  provifions  far  off,  and  with 
much  difficulty.  This  was  what  obliged  CralTus  to 
affault  their  camp  -,  and  he  would  have  found  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  have  forced  it,  if  the  rear  of  this 
camp  had  been  guarded  with  care.  But  it  was  neg- 
lected ;  and  CrafTus,  who  had  notice  of  ir,  fent  his 
cavalry  there  with  four  cohorts  of  referve.  Thefe 
troops  entered  into  the  enemies  camp  without  refiftance, 
and  the  Aquitani,  encompaffed  behind,  attacked  with 
vio-our  before,  found  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
defend  themfelves ;  but  were  cut  to  pieces.  Of  fifty 
thoufand,  there  hardly  remained  the  fourth  part.  The 
fruit  of  this  vidtory  was  the  fubmiffion  of  all  the 
Aquitani,  except  fome  few  drawn  back,  and  hid  in 
the  Pyrenees. 

This  was  the  laft  fervice  that  P.  Crafllis  rendered 
Csefasr.  He  went  afterwards  to  Rome,  and  even  car- 
ried thither  a  confiderable  number  of  foldiers  for  the 
fupport  of  Pompey  and  CralTus,  in  their  demanding 
the  Confulfhip,  and  then  followed  his  father  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  againft  the  Parthians. 

When  C^eiar  had  finilhed  the  war  with  the  Veneti, 
the  feafon  was  far  advanced  :  Neverthelefs  as  the  Mo- 
rini  and  the  Menapii  *,  people  ntuated  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Gaul,  after  having  entered  into  the 
league,  which  was  juft  diffipated  and  overcome,  h;^d 

•  The  Morini  inhabited  along  the  fea,  between  the  Somme  nnii 
the  Schtld.  The  Menapii  in  the  time  of  Civiar  occupied  the  two 
banks  of  the  Rhine  below  the  place  where  Cologii  has  beeiilince  built. 

not 
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not  yet  taken  any  ilcp  to  (liew  their  fubmifTion  to  the  A-^-  696, 
Romans.  Csefar,  who  thought  he  had  done  nothing  '^l\  " 
*  while  there  remained  any  thing  to  do,  marched 
.againft  them  to  make  a  compleat  end  of  his  viclory. 
He  found  more  difficuky  in  it  than  he  expefled. 
Thefe  People,  by  example  of  others,  apprehended 
that  no  Gaulitli  army  could  hold  out  a  campaign  againfb 
the  Romans  -,  and  as  their  country  was  ail  covered  with 
woods  and  morafies,  they  retired  thither  v/ith  all  their 
effecfls. 

C^far  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  thefe  woods,  and 
began  to  fortify  a  camp.  The  Gauls  made  a  faliy 
upon  their  workmen :  He  engaged  them  in  a  battle, 
in  which  finding  themfelves  prefTed,  they  made  to  their 
retreats.  The  ardour  of  the  viclory  made  the  Romans 
follow  them  thither  •,  but  they  found  they  did  wrong, 
and  in  thefe  incum.bered  roads  they  loft  feveral  o± 
their  braveft  foldiers. 

'  No  obftacles  could  ftop  Caefar.  He  refolved  to  ^ 
lay  low  thefe  immenfe  forefts,  and  with  the  trees  that 
he  cut  down  he  made  a  kind  of  ramparts,  placino- 
them  on  both  fides  his  army,  to  cover  the  flanks  of  it 
againft  the  fudden  incurfions  of  the  Barbarians.  He 
had  already  cleared  a  very  great  fpace  of  ground  with 
incredible  diligence,  and  was  got  as  far  as  the  place 
where  the  enemies  cattle  and  baggage  were,  fo  that 
they  were  forced  to  plunge  themfelves  into  forefts  that 
were  thicker  and  deeper.  But  the  bad  weather  that 
came  on,  and  the  continual  rains,  would  not  allow 
him  to  keep  his  army  any  longer  without  fheiter. 
He  was  obliged  to  yield  to  neceiTity,  and  leave  his 
vidory  imperfeft.  But  he  ravaged  the  country,  and 
burnt  the  villages  and  all  the  houfes  of  thefe  unhappy 
people  ;  after  which  he  retired ;  and  diftributed  his 
troops  in  v^inter-quarters  upon  the  lands  of  the  Au- 
lercif,  and  of  other  people  newly  fubducd. 

*  Nil  a6him  credens,  dum  quid  fupereffet  agendum.  Lucan.  II, 
637.  _  ^  -  • 

f  The  Anlerci  Eburovices  are  thofe  of  Evreux,  the  Aulerci  Cciio- 
maiii  thole  of  Maine, 
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Gaul  continues  peaceable  through  nectjfity.  The  UJipii  and 
the  Ten£feri^  People  of  Germany,  pajs  the  Rhine,  de- 
far  marches  againfi  them.  A  negotiation  begun  be- 
t-ween thefe  People  and  Cafar,  but  broke  off  by  a  bat- 
tle, without  its  being  clear  which  fide  was  in  fault, 
fhe  Germans  are  furprized  by  Cafar  and  entirely  de- 
feated. Ccefar  reflves  to  pafs  the  Rhine.  Bis  motives 
forfo  doing.  The  defcription  of  a  bridge  built  over  the 
Rhine  by  Oefar.  His  exploits  in  Germany,  reduced  to 
a  fmall  compafs.  He  forms  the  defign  of  going  over 
into  Great -Britmn.  His  motives  for  it.  He  prepares 
every  thing  for  his  paffage.  He  departs.  The  battlt 
on  his  landing.  The  fubmiffive  behaviour  on  the  fide  of 
the  Barbarians.  The  cavalry  of  Cafar  cannot  land. 
His  fleet  is  ill  ufed  by  the  high  tides.  The  Barbarians 
renew  the  war.  The  ufe  that  they  made  of  their  cha- 
riots in  battle.  A  treaty  between  Cafar  and  thefe 
iflanders.     C^efar  repaffes  into  Gaul. 

A.R.  697.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II. 

Ant   C.  jyj^  LiCINIUS  CrASSUS  II. 

AUL  did  not  much  cxercife  the  a6tivity  of  Cse- 
far  during  the  year  that  Fompey  and  Craflus 
were  Coniuls  for  the  lecond  time.  Attacked  fuccef- 
fivelv  on  all  fides,  undergoing  one  after  another  fo 
many  violent  defeats,  their  aftoniihment,  their  dif- 
may,  and  above  all  their  weaknefs  from  the  loffes 
they  had  fuftained,  forced  them  to  remain  quiet  and 
fubmiffive,  at  leaft  for  a  time.  Two  German  nations 
came,  as  it  were,  to  relieve  them,  and  prefent  an  oc- 
cafion  to  Csefar  of  avoiding  that  repofe  which  was 
infupportable  to  him. 
Caef.  deB.  ^\^q  Ufipii  and  Tenfteri  were  neighbours  of  the 
■  '  *  Suevi,  a  very  powerful  nation  who  occupied  a  great 
j)art  of  Germany,  and  who   were  compofed  of   an 

hun- 
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hundred  nations  or  cantons,  from  each  of  which  there  A.  R.697^ 
went  out  a  thoufand  men  every  year  to  make  war.  The 
Suevi  wei^e  bad  neighbours.  They  thought  it  was 
their  glory  to  be  bounded  by  vaft  folitudes,  which 
might  prove  that  a  great  number  of  People  had  not 
been  able  to  fullain  their  efforts.  The  Tenderi  and 
the  Ufipii  found  themfelves  in  this  cafe.  After  hav- 
ing refifted  the  Suevi  for  many  years,  they  were  drove 
off  their  lands,  and  obliged  to  wander  here  and  there, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  through  different  parts 
of  Germany,  and  at  length  arrived,  during  the  win- 
ter of  the  year  we  are  fpeaking  of,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  at  the  place  inhabited  by  the  Menapii, 
who  had  hamlets  and  little  villages  on  both   fides  the 


river. 


At  the  approach  of  this  cloud  of  Germans  (for  they 
were  not  an  army,  but  the  two  nations  who  marched 
in  a  body,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  num- 
ber of  above  four  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  heads) 
thofe  of  the  Menapii  who  occupied  the  right  hand 
bank  of  the  Rhine  retired  to  this  fide  from  the  GauJs, 
and  difpofed  their  troops  to  hinder  the  enemies  paf- 
fage.  The  Germans  havirlg  no  boats,'  and  feeing  the 
oppofite  bank  carefully  guarded,  made  ufe  of  this 
ftratagem.  They  caufed  a  report  to  be  fpi-ead,  that 
they  would  return  to  their  own  country,  and  they 
adlually  went  three  days  march  diftance  from  the 
river.  The  Menapii  thought  they  were  gone,  and 
returned  to  their  hamlets.  But  the  German  cavalry 
returning  with  fpeed,  and  having  gained  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  in  one  night  only,  furprized  the  too 
credulous  Gauls,  cut  their  throats,  and  having  feized 
on  their  boats,  pafled  over  to  the  other  fide,  before 
that  part  of  the  Menapii  wliich  occupied  it  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  happened.  The  Vidlors  remain- 
ed mafters  of  the  country,  and  lived  there  all  the 
winter  on  the  provifions  they  found  in  it. 

As  foon  as  Csfar  heard  of  tl^e  palTage  of  the  Ufipii 
and  Tenfleri,  he  was  afraid  the  Gauls  would  call 
thefe  new-comers  to  their  aid,   and  that  he  fliould 
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A.R.697-  find  a  war  renewed  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous 
^^\'  ^'  than  thole  which  he  had  put  an  end  to  with  fo  much 
^*  trouble.  Here  he  accufes  us  Gauls  of  an  incredible 
levity.  He  fays  that  they  flopped  travellers  upon 
the  main  road  and  in  the  ftreets  in  their  towns,  and 
efpeciaily  Merchants,  whom  they  examined  about  the 
countries  they  came  from,  and  forced  them  to  give 
them  anfwers ;  upon  which  anfwers,  oftentimes  no 
better  founded  than  on  uncertain  reports,  or  dictated 
by  a  defire  to  pleafe,  they  took  their  meafures  with 
regard  to  their  moft  important  affairs,  which  made 
them  oftentimes  repent  very  foon,  when  the  event 
Jhewed  them  they  had  been  deceived.  The  knowledge 
that  Caviar  had  of  this  facility  in  the  Gauls  to  engage 
in  any  new  enterprizes,  determined  him  to  come 
fooner  then  ordinary  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  that  by  his  prefence  he  might  check  any  pro- 
jefts  of  a  revolt. 

At  his  arrival  he  learnt,  that,  according  to  his  fuf- 
picions,  fome  of  the  Gaulifh  People  had  already  fen't 
intelligence  to  the  Ufipii  and  the  Tenderi,  who,  in 
confequence  of  it,  had  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  were  advanced  to  the  lands  of  the  Ebu- 
rons  "^  and  of  the  Condrufes  -f,  clients  of  thofe  of 
Treves.  Like  an  able  man,  he  feigned  himfelf  igno- 
rant of  that  v/hich  it  was  not  a  time  to  punifh.  He 
called  about  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Gauls,  fpoke 
to  them  with  benevolence,  and  having  demanded 
fome  cavalry  of  them,  marched  againft  the  Germans. 
"When  he  was  within  a  few  days  march  of  them,  he 
faw  coming  to  him  Ambalfadors  from  them,  who 
fpoke  a  language,  in  which,  in  fpight  of  their  haugh- 
tinefs  and  bravado's,  after  the  manner  of  the  Barbari- 
ans, it  was  eafy  to  perceive  fome  uneafmefs  and  fear. 
They  told  him,  "  that  thofe  who  fent  them  had  no 
defign  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Romans  -,  that  if 
they  were  attacked,  they  knew  how  to  defend  them-» 

»  Thofe  of  Liege. 

*|-  The  Condrps  ftill  retain  that  antient  name, 
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fclves,  havinp- learnt  from  their  fathers  never  to  afli  ^- ^- "^97 
quarter.     That  neverthelefs  they  were  willing  to  pro-       .',    ■ 
tell  to  him  that  they  had  not   entered  into  Gaul  but 
againft  their  inclinations,  and  becaufe  they  had  been    . 
driven  out  of  their  own  country.     That  if  the  Romans 
would  have  them   for  friends,    the  Ufipii   and   the 
Tenfteri    might   not    be    unufeful   to    them.     That 
they  were  ready  either  to  accept  of  the  lands  that  Css- 
far  fliould  think  fit  to  give  them,  or  to  efcablilh  them- 
felves   upon  thofe  they  had   conquered.     That  they 
did  not  yield  in  point  of  bravery  to  any  but  the  Suevi, 
whom  the  immortal  Gods  themlelves  were  not  able  to 
refift ;  but  that  there  were  no  other  people   in  the 
world  whom  they  were  not  fully  perluaded  they  were 
able  to  overcome." 

Crcfar  declared  plainly  to  them,  that  there  were  no 
lands  they  could  hope  for  on  this  fide  the  Rhine  :  But 
he  made  a  propofal  to  them,  that  they  fhould  incor- 
porate themfelves  with  the  Ubii,  a  German  People, 
and  galled,  as  they  were,  by  the  Suevi.  Thefe  Ubii, 
who  at  that  time  inhabited  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  had  implored  the  ahlftance  of  Csiar,  who 
promifed  to  procure  them  a  powerful  reinforcement, 
without  expence  or  trouble,  byjoining  the  Uhpii  and 
the  Ten6leri  to  them.  This  propofition  of  the  Roman 
General  gave  rife  to  a  negotiation,  during  which  he 
ftill  advanced.  When  he  was  within  eight-  thoufand 
paces  of  them,  a  battle  v/as  given  by  the  horfe,  in 
which  eight  hundred  Germans  defeated  and  put -to 
flight  five  thoufand  of  the  Roman  cavalry. 

Among  thofe  who  perifned  on  this  occafion,  Csifar 
particularly  regretted  an  illuftrious  Aquitain,  of  very 
high  birth,  who  had  been  made  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
as  appeared  by  the  name  of  Pilo  which  he  bore.  This 
brave  man  feeing  his  brother  furrounded  by  the  enemy, 
ran  to  him,  and  difengaged  him.  But  having  his 
horfe  wounded,  was  obliged  to  diimount,  and  having 
defended  himfelf  valiantly  a  long  time  on  foot,  v/as 
at  length  overpowered  by  number,  and  left  dead  on 
the  place  :    His .  brother,  who  had  retreated,    feeing 
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A.R.697.  what  had  happened  at  a  diftance,  and  not  being  abl^ 

"  ■    *    to  farvive   a  brother  he  tenderly  loved,  and  v/ho  had 

been  his  deliverer,  returned  full  fpeed,  aind  throwing 

I  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  his  enenjies,  was  killed  in  the 

fame  manner.  ;  -  :-    r 

This  battle  was  of  great  importance,  by  the  circutn- 
ftance  of  its  having  been  given  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  negotiation  open  between  Casfar  and  the  Ger- 
mans, by  whom  he  v/as  engaged,  and  confequently 
upon  whom  the  reproach  of  perfidy  ought  to  fall.  It 
is  a  problem  thac  labours  under  fome  difficulty,  Cas-' 
far  threw  the  fault  upon  the  Barbarians  j  but  feveral 
people  were  perfuaded  at  Rome,  that  it  was  he  wh.o. 
had  violated  the  faith  of  the  treaty  •,  and  when  they 
were  decreeing  him  honours  in  the  fenate  for  his  ex- 
Flyt.  Caef.  pipits. in  this  campaign,  Cato  gave  it  for  his  opinion, 
that  he  fliould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Germans,  that 
he  might  fuffer  alone  the  punifhment  of  his  infidelity, 
and  diat  the  Commonwealth  might  not  be  anfwerable 
for  it  to  Gods  and  men.  ■jni..tiri'n    Jil^^ifi  i 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  a  point  fo  obfciire,  and 
concerning  which  the  intereil  of  Csefar,  on  one  fide, 
leilened  the  weight  of  his  evidence,  and  where  hatred 
and, partiality,  on  the  other,  might  carry  Cato  beyond 
due  bounds.  It  is  known  that  Casfar  was  not  fcru- 
pulous  in  adls  of  morality  :  But  his  proceedings  were 
frank  and  generous,  at  leafl:  to  outward  appearance  v 
and  how  little  fpever  he  troubled  himfelf  about  having 
truth  and  jufijce  at  the  bottom  of  what  he  did,  he  al- 
ways atfeded  to  make  a  lliew  of  them.  It  muft  ne-: 
verthelefs  be  allowed  that  appearances  were  not  for 
him  here.  It  is  not  probable  that  eight  hundred 
horfemen  fliould  be  determined  the  lirft  to  attack  five. 
th^^ufand  :  And  a  flcp  of  the  Germ.ans,  which  feemcd,- 
to  prove  their  good  faith,  was,  that  the  day  after  the' 
battle,  they  fent  their  deputies  again  to  Casfar,  tO' 
make  him  their  cxcufes,  and  to  continue  the  negoda?; 
lion.  ,  >    b^li 

Ca^far  kept  thefe  Deputies  prifoners  ;  and  he  had* 
r^afon,  if  it  \yas  true,  as  he  acqufed  them,  that  they 
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came  to  deceive,   and  amufe,  him  with  fair  fpeeches,  A.R.  697, 
while  their  nation  were  committing  afts  of  hoftility    ^'^^'  ^* 
againft  the  Romans.     At  the  fame  time,  judging  that         '  - 
the  Germans  did  not  any  longer  fear  being  attacked, 
and  therefore  were  not  much  upon  their  guard,  while 
they  fent  to  negotiate  with  him,  he  made  his  army  go 
out  of  the  camp,  and  march  in  order  of  battle  to  the 
enemy.     He  dilpofed  his  troops  in  three  lines,  leaving 
the  cavalry  in  the  rear,   on  account  of  the  terror  of 
which  he  thought  they  were  not  yet  well  recovered 
fince  their  defeat. 

He  found  things  as  he  had  forefeen.  The  Ger- 
mans were  furprized,  and  had  not  the  time  necefTary 
to  put  themfelves  upon  their  defence  j  fome  were  for 
continuin;j  in  the  camp,  and  others  for  going  out  into 
the  open  plain.  During  this  trouble  and  confulion  the 
Romans  tell  upon  them,  and  had  an  eafy  conqueft. 
It  was  not  a  battle  but  a  rout.  After  fome  of  the 
braveft  of  them  had  ineffedtually  attempted  to  make 
a  flight  refiftance,  all  were  put  to  flight.  The  wo- 
men and  children,  who  covered  all  the  place,  were 
mafl!acred  by  the  Roman  cavalry.  The  others  pur- 
fued  as  far  as  the  conflux  of  the  Meufe  and  Rhine, 
threw  themfelves  precipitately  into  thofe  rivers,  and 
almofl:  all  periflied,  fo  that  of  this  prodigious  mul- 
titude very  few  efcaped.  The  Romans  did  not 
lofe  one  man,  and  had  but  a  very  fmall  number 
wounded. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Csfar  refolved  to  pafs  the 
Rhine.  He  relates  different  motives  which  deter- 
mined him  to  it ;  but  it  may  be  fufpefted,  that  he 
concealed  the  true  one,  which  was  "nothing  but  an 
immoderate  defire  of  a  new  kind  of  glory,  and  the 
inclination  he  had  to  make  a  noife.  The  Rhine  and 
Germany  were  then  very  little  known  to  the  Romans. 
It  was  therefore  a  Angular  and  very  fhining  honour 
to  be  the  firft  who  paflTed  that  great  river,  and  car- 
ried terror  into  a  barbarous  country,  with  which 
Rome  had  almoft  never  had  any  commerce  till  that 
time. 

The 
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A.R.697.  The  reafons  alledged  by  Csrfar  are  neverthelefs 
"*^"';  ^"  not  altogether  void  of  folidity.  The  nrft,  and,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  moft  juft,  was,  that  feeing  the  • 
Germans  fo  eafily  brought  themfelves  to  pafs  the 
Rhine,  and  come  into  Gaul,  he  was  glad  to  let  them 
know,  that  they  might  alfo  fear  to  fee  the  enemy  in 
their  territories.  Moreover,  the  cavalry  of  the  Ufipii 
and  Tenfteri,  who  were  not  found  in  the  battle,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  lent  feveral  days  before  on  the 
other  fide  the  Meufe  to  plunder  the  country,  and 
bring  away  forage,  had  retreated  after  the  viftory  of 
Cjelar  beyond  the  Rhine  among  the  Sicambri :  And 
the  Vidtor  having  demanded  that  thefe  fugitives 
fliould  be  delivered  up  to  him,  the  Sicambri  anfwer- 
ed  that  the  Rhine  bounded  the  Roman  Dominions ; 
and  that  if  the  Romans  pretended  to  prohibit  the 
paffage  of  the  Germanic  nations,  they  ought  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  fame  law,  and  not  to  arrogate  to  them- 
felves any  right  or  authority  beyond  that  river.  Laftly, 
the  Ubii,  continually  harraffed  by  the  Suevi,  defired 
Casfar  to  Ihew  himfelf  in  Germany,  maintaining,  that 
that  ftep  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  procure  them 
repofe  ever  after.  They  even  offered  the  Romans 
boats  to  tranfport  their  Legions. 

Csefar  thought  he  ought  not  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  Ubii.  He  looked  upon  it  that  there  v/as  neither 
fafety  nor  dignity  for  himfelf  and  the  Roman  army 
to  pafs  in  boats.  The  building  a  bridge  on  a  river  fo 
rapid,  fo  wide,  and  fo  deep,  (for  it  was  below  the 
place  where  Cologn  is  built  that  he  prepared  to  pafs 
it)  was,  without  doubt,  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 
But  Carfar,  accuftomed  to  vanquifh  all  obftacies,  at- 
tempted the  undertaking,  and  fucceeded  in  it. 

1  fhall  here  infert  the  defcription  which  he  gives  of 
this  bridge,  only  adding  fome  circumflances  which 
he  has  left  to  be  fupplied ;  but  which  to  me  feem  to 
be  neceffary  cclaircifiements.  If  I  am  miftaken  in  any 
thing,  I  hope  I  fliall  be  excufed  as  a  writer  obliged 
by  the  neceflity  of  his  fubje^  to  fpeak  of  matters 
widely  diftant  from  his  profcfTion  j  but  at  the  lame 

tiin;! 


Cesar's  Bridge  over  t/je 

B  /ii/royi^/tiAej  fe/oii ;  wAicA  ^n/^n£  to  iAxroe  a/'t?ve. 

i4'  /■/■m/: o^ii/in/irer  /nay  (>t.>frtict t^i (itrrent. 

F  i>netf'i/,'^m/^i  o/-',/ Afm/./^-.o ■  I'l  ///  f//t,cen;^to 
•j/ii'ir  //  f/"'!^'''-'  '///tvi  ii/t/</i  //  /'o/,\i,t  /n.'i//t,:i  m- 
y/nii^/&i.f>re  /o/r/ /i/'ic/i^i,/'iv  /v  i-mv/  ly/lr/t/af  ■ 


Rhine  ///■y//-  Coloo-n.4- 


raiti)  ff/iftitAe^,  ivAtcA  a  re />  r^nta/ ^n  /rent. 
eAi£  /ie//»)-  fo  jAt-n' ^iet'rJtnu:ia-re am/  A4rti>~ 
f/t£y  are  /iuffe/iet^ . 

TZ^Ql/.i/nnce/rimi  ffu-  JtaAe  A>  aruH/ter.  u  AicA 
/J  fnv  /fj/:/iu>teyu<i/  A'  }//ji'iff>j-Ai  i/y  /Jcaiit  ■ 

^•uMlt'i-/.!  f/r,-  /.i'Mrr/.i'rii//Af  ctA.r^urit-.i  to  /^Hn 

/AfJttiAej /I't/t'i/uK  /■ft-t/ii ,if<>/itiit M<yi\i/u/ ■ 
AuAi^d,u'Aic/i/ir^*Ar  ,f(a/uv  ttf/airu>t  t/ff^,, 
ffeiiAt.to  A,e//  iV  ffU^rr'  ^lyAf.  .      Ly,  .i>w^•o.^i■ 

J)L\'  /iff/.-  /'r,yu'  u'/h.-A  At-//i  fAi  i>r^1^c«g^^.;$^v 
o/'/f'i>)n/ fo /-Mr  ti/i   f/ii-  Afm/n>'-.         11 
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time  very  willing  to  correft  himfelf,  if  the  mailers  of  A- ^*  ^5- 7« 
the  art  will  vouchfafe  to  point  out  his  errors.  ^^^'  ^* 

There  were  joined  together  flakes  in  pairs,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  feet   from  one  another,  each   a  foot 
and  a  half  thick,   and  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the 
depth  of  the  river,   and  after  they  were  fharpened  at 
the  ends,  and   perhaps    armed  with    iron,  when  they 
•went  down    into  the  water  with  machines,  afterwards 
they  were  drove  in  with  flrokes  of  the  rammer,   not 
perpendicularly,  but  inclined  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river.     Over-againfl  thefe  two  flakes,  and 
below  them,   at  the  diflance  of  forty  feet,  were  drove 
in  two  others  in  like  manner,  which  faced   the  firfl ; 
and  were  inclined  in  one  fenfe  contrary  to  the  current 
of  the  river.     Thefe  two  piles,  each  compofed  of  two 
flakes,  were   kept  firm   by  a  large   beam,   extended 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  which  being  two  feet  in 
thicknefs,  exactly  filled  the  interval  of  the  two  flakes, 
and  had  for  fupport  the  piece  of  wood  that  joined 
them.     The  heads  of  this  beam  were  confined  and 
made  fafl  on  each  fide  Ipy  large  pegs  or  pins  of  iron, 
one    in   the  infide  and    the   other  without,  fo    that 
the  two  piles  could  not  be  drawn  together,  and  the 
two  iron  pins  which  faflencd  the  beam  to  each  pile 
mutually  refilling  one  another,  the  building  was  fo 
firm,  that  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  more  rapid  the 
river  became,    the    more  folidity  the   v/ork  gained. 
This  is  what  I  think  the   moll  difficult   to  compre- 
hend of  any  part   of  the  defcription.     I  muft  even 
confefs    that   there   is   nothing   tliat    I  can  imao-ine, 
which   fully  fatisfies  me  ;   therefore  I  leave  this  pro- 
blem to  be  folved  by  thofe  who  are  more  able  than 
myfelf.     Befides  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  in  itfelf, 
there  feems  moreover  to  be   a  contradiftion  between 
•what  Csefar  fays  here,    and  the  precaution  with  which 
he  fpeaks    afterwards  of  fixing    buttrefTes  to  fupport 
the   bridge  againft   the  violence  of  the  flood.     This 
precaution  feems  fuperfluous,  if  the  rapidity  of  the 
rjver  augmented  the  folidity  of  the  work.     After  this 
jfiril  row,  another  v/as  fixed  at  fome  diflance ;  and 

after- 
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A.R.697.  afterwards  upon  the  beams,  which  were  laid  along  ac- 
^^^'  ^'  cording  to  the  current  of  the  ftream,  were  laid  acrofs 
poles,  hurdles,  and  without  doubt  earth  and  turfs,  to 
form  a  folid  and  continued  floor.  Below  the  bridge  "^ 
other  flakes  were  funk  in  the  form  of  buttreffes,  which 
fupported  the  bridge  againft  the  violence  of  the 
water,  and  above,  at  fome  difcance,  there  were  others 
to  ferve  for  a  defence.  So  that  if  the  barbarians  let 
loofe  trunks  of  trees,  or  boats  to  overthrow  the  works, 
this  palifade  fhould  flop  the  effed,  and  prevent  their 
damaging  the  bridge. 

The  fpeed  with  which  fo  great  a  work  was  executed 
was  not  Icfs  worthy  of  admiration,  than  the  work  it- 
felf.  It  was  compleated  in  ten  days,  reckoning  from 
that  in  v/hich  they  began  to  bring  the  timber  to  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Csefar  having  left  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  on  each  fide, 
entered  into  the  territories  of  the  Sicambri. 

His  exploits  in  Germany  may  be  reduced  to  a  nar- 
row compafs.  He  received  there  the  deputies  of 
fome  people  who  defired  peace  and  friendship  with 
him,  which  he  granted  them,  after  exacting  hoflages 
from  them.  The  Sicambri  retired  into  the  deferts  and 
forefts  ;  he  ravaged  their  country,  burnt  their  houfes, 
and  cut  down  their  corn.  The  Suevi  had  done  as 
much  as  the  Sicambri  with  this  difference,  that,  after 
they  had  put  their  wives,  and  children,  and  all  that 
they  poffefTed  in  fafety,  they  affembled  together,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  all  that  made  the  flrength  of 
the  nation,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  bear  arms ;  and  there  they  waited  for  the  Ro- 
man army,  refolved  to  give  them  a  good  reception. 
Caefar  did  not  think  proper  to  go  and  attack  them. 
He  pretended,  that  he  had  anfwered  all  the  different 
views  he  had  in  pafTing  the  Rhine,  fince  he  had  fpread 

*  The  text  has  it,  "  towards  a  lower  part  of  the  river,"  a  Vague 
expreflion,  and  which  may  give  room  for  an  interpretation  different 
from  that  which  I  have  followed.  One  may  conceive  the  flakes  here 
fpoken  of,  as  placed  before  the  laft  row  of  piles,  and  fupportin^^thcm 
on  the  fides  where  they  inclined  to,  that  they  might  terve  aya  foie 
wall  to  break  the  force  of  the  ftreanx, 
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the  terror  of  his  name  in  Germany,  had  revenged  him-  A.  R.  697. 
felf  of  the  Sicambri,  and  delivered  the  Ubii  from  the  '^^^^^■ 
oppreiTion  of  the  Suevi.  Therefore  he  continued  but 
eighteen  days  on  the  other  fide  the  river,  after  which 
he  repafled  it,  and  broke  down  his  bridge,  gaining 
from  his  enterprize  the  frivolous  glory  of  having  done 
that  which  no  Roman  ever  attempted  before  him. 

His  tafte  for  things  that  made  a  noife  infpired  him 
immediately  after  with  another  projeft  of  the  fame 
kind  as  the  preceding,  and  of  as  little  ufe.  This  was 
the  going  over  into  Great  Britain,  and  carrying  the 
war  into  a  new  world  ;  for  it  was  4pori  this  foot  that 
Great  Britain  was  then  regarded,  (o  little  known  at 
that  time,  that  many  yet  doubted  whether  it  was  an 
liland  or  not ;  and,  according  to  Tacitus,  there  was 
no  certainty  of  it  till  above  an  hundred  years  after, 
when  the  Roman  fleet,  by  order  of  Agricola,  went 
round  it.  Csefar,  neverthelefs,  every  where  fpeaks  of 
it  as  an  Ifland  ;  and  fuch  alfo  is  the  language  and  opi- 
nion of  Strabo,  an  able  and  judicious  Geographer, 
who  wrote  in  the  bep-innino-  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

C^far  coloured  the  ambition  which  carried  him  in- 
to Great  Britain  under  the  pretext  of  juftice  and 
utility.  He  faid  that  the  Britons  had  almoft  always 
fent  fuccours  to  the  Gauls  in  their  wars  againlt  the 
Romans  ;  and  he  added,  that  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  him  to  know  the  ports  and  coafts  of  this 
ifland,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  me- 
thod of  fighting.  Now,  this  was  what  he  could  not 
do,  without  going  over  thither  himfelf.  For  the  Gauls 
had  no  knowledge  of  it,  but  what  was  very  confufed, 
becaufe  there  were  only  their  Merchants  who  had  anv 
voyages  thither,  and  they  did  not  penetrate  far  into 
the  country,  fo  that  they  had  no  precife  idea  but  of 
the  ports  wherein  they  cariied  on  their  trade.  I  know 
not  of  what  utility  to  C.xfar  the  knov/ledge  could  be, 
that  he  defired  to  gain  of  all  that  regarded  Great 
Britain,  if  he  bad  not  in  his  mind  the  defign  of  one 
day  making  the  conqjuefi  of  it  -,  but  the  Gaa!s  at  the 
prefent  gave  him  no  leifure  to  do  it. 

To 
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A.R.  697.      To  thefe  motives  Suetonius   adds  one  very  frivo- 
"  '   *    lous ;  which  was  the  paffion  he  had  for  the  pearls  pro- 
Suet.  Caef.  duced  in  the  Britifh  ocean.     The  extravagant  luxury- 
's^' of  Csefar  might  authorize  fuch  a  fufpicion  ;  but  on  all , 
accounts  he  was  much  deceived  in  fuch  an  attempt. 
Thefe  pearls  are  dark  and  cloudy,    and  do  not  at  all 
come  near  to  that  fine  water  which  fets  a  value  upon 
thofe  of  the  Eaft. 
a.^j?*  '^^^  feafon  was  already  far  advanced,  when  C^efar 
formed  the  project  we  are  fpeaking  of.     This  was  a 
new  fpur  added   to   his  natural  activity.     He  came 
therefore  with  all  fpeed  into  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
rini,  from  whence  he  knew  the  pafTage  was  the  lliortefl 
to  go  over  to  Great  Britain.     He  got  together  all  the 
veflels  that  was  poflible  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  fent  the  fleet  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built 
the  year  before  for  the  war  againft  the  Veneti.     As 
he  had  not  lefs  forefight  than  vivacity  and  fire,  he  en- 
deavoured to  inform  himfeif  of  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance concerning  the  country  he  prepared  to  enter  -, 
and  but  little  fatisfied  with  the   lights  that  he  could 
obtain  from  the  Gauls,  he   lent  a  Roman   Officer, 
named  C.  Volufenus,  with  a  man  of  war,  to  vifit  the 
coafts  of  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  to  come  him- 
feif and  make  a  report  of  all  he  had  feen  and  obferv- 
ed.     Volufenus  was  five  days  at  fea,  and  not  daring 
to  go  afhore  in  any  place,  he  could  only  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  outward  parts  and  approaches  to  the 
ifland. 

In  the  mean  time  a  rumour  of  Cfefar's  defign  had 
fpread  itfelf  in  Great  Britain,  and  giving  an  alarm, 
feveral  people  fent  him  Deputies,  to  make  their  fub- 
milTion,  and  offered  to  give  him  hoifages.  Cjcfar  was 
of  opinion  that  he  fhould  make  his  advantage  of  this 
favourable  difpofition ;  he  anfwered  the  Deputies  of' 
the  Barbarians  graciouOy,  and  fent  them  back  into 
their  country,  accompanied  by  Comius  the  Artefian, 
whom  he  had  made  JCing  of  his  nation,  and  in  whom 
he  had  at  that  time  much  confidence.  This  Comius, 
whofe   name  was   known   and^  confidered   in   Great 
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Britain,  had  orders  to  go  through  the  different  peo-  A.  R.  697, 
pie,  to  exhort  them  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  Em-   "^"^^  ^ 
pire,  and  to  declare  the  approaching  arrival  of  Csiar. 

The  care  of  getting  together.the  fleet  kept  Csfar 
fome  time  in  the  country  of  the  Morini.  His  pre- 
fence  was  not  ineffectual.  This  nation  had  always 
hitherto  obftinately  refuled  to  fubmit  themfelves. 
Now  the  greateft  part  of  the  Cantons  that  compofed 
it,  came  by  their  Deputies  to  afl<:  pardon  for  what  was 
paft,  and  declared  that  they  would  obey  him  in  all 
that  he  fliould  order. for  the  time  to  come.  Nothino- 
could  have  happened  to  him  more  apropos.  Charmed 
with  not  leaving  behind  him  any  fubjeft  of  uneafinefs 
while  he  Iliould  be  in  Great  Britain,  he  received  the 
fubmiflion  of  the  Morini,  and  contented  himfelfwitli 
exading  from  them  many  hoftages. 

The  fleet  of  C^efar  confided  in  long  vefTels,  as  he 
called  them,  that  is  to  fay,  Gallies  armed  for  war,  and 
in  fhips  of  burthen  that  went  with  fails.  He  embark- 
ed two  Legions  upon  fourfcore  fhips  of  burthen  ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  number  of  troops  went 
on  board  the  gallies,  which  he  difcributed  in  fqua- 
drons  under  the  command  of  the  Qiiseftor,  and  of  his 
Lieutenant-Generals.  For  tranfporting  the  cavalry 
he  deftined  eighteen  lliips  of  burthen,  which  were  de- 
tained by  the  wind  in  a  part  fituated  eight  thoufand 
paces  above  that  where  he  appeared  himfelf.  He  does 
not  name  here  either  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  ports  : 
But  if  that  *  from  whence  he  departed  this  year  was 
Port  Itius,  where  he  embarked  the  year  following  to 
make  the  fame  voyage,  the  lower  port  feems  to  be 
"VViflTan,  and  the  upper  Calais.  At  his  embarkincr 
himlelf  he  left  a  Lieutenant-General  with  troops  to 
guard  the  port ;  and  he  fent  the  reft  of  his  army  under 
the  command  of  two  other  Lieutenant-Generals,  Titu- 
rius  Sabinus,  and  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  into  the  Can- 
tons of  the  Morini,  who  had  not  yet  fubmitcedj  and 
upon  the  lands  of  the  Menapii. 

*  The  thing  is  probable  in  itfelf,  and  Strabo  put*  it  out  of  doubt, 
Book  iV.  p.  199.  ' 

All 
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A.  R.  697.  AH  the  difpofitions  being  made,  Ccefar  took  the 
"^'^  •  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind  to  go  out  of  the  port. 
He  went  away  about  midnight,  and  fent  his  cavalry^ 
to  embark  at  another. port,  with  orders  to  follow  im- 
mediately :  But  he  was  very  ill  obeyed  in  this  part 
of  his  commands.  As  to  himfelf,  rowing  at  the  head 
of  his  fleet,  he  began  to  fee  land  towards  the  fourth 
hour  of  the  day.  The  ihore  that  he  difcovered  was 
not  proper  for  a  defcent.  It  was  commanded  by 
downs,  from  the  top  of  which  darts  might  be  thrown 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  all  thefe  downs 
were  covered  with  troops  of  Barbarians.  He  therefore 
ordered  his  people  to  drop  anchor,  and  wait  till  all 
the  other  Ihips  Ihould  join  them.  At  the  ninth  hour, 
aflifted  at  the  fame  time  by  wind  and  tide,  he  advanced 
eight  thoufand  paces  farther,  and  found  an  eafy  and 
even  (hore,  where  he  refolved  to  land. 

The  Barbarians  had  not  loft  fight  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  and  having  fent  their  cavalry  before  and  their 
chariots,  (for  chariots  were  in  ufe  among  them  in  their 
battles)  they  brought  their  infantry  with  all  the  dili- 
gence they  could  to  be  time  enough  to  oppofe  the 
landing,  with  all  their  forces.  The  Roman  veflels 
drew  too  much  water  for  them  to  be  able  to  approach 
the  fhore,  fo  that  the  foldiers  were  to  throw  themfelves 
into  the  water.  It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  how 
much  troops  heavily  armed,  accuftomed  to  fight  upon 
firm  and  folid  land,  and  who  were  not  ufed  to  places 
where  there  were  waters  of  any  depth,  had  a  difad- 
vantage  againft  the  agile  and  brifk  Barbarians  encum- 
bered with  nothing,  and  who  knew  the  places  per- 
feftly  well. 

Their  courage  began  to  fail  the  Romans.  The  per- 
fon  who  bore  the  eagle  of  the  tenth  Legion  re-animat- 
ed them.  As  he  faw  his  comrades  dared  not  throw 
themfelves  into  the  water,  the  depth  of  which  difmay- 
ed  them,  "  Follow  me,  cried  he  to  them,  if  you 
"  would  not  have  this  eagle  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  Barbarians."  In  pronouncing  thcfe  v/crds,  he 
jumped  himfelf  the  firfl  out  of  the  veffcl.     The  dread 
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of  the  ignominy  overcame  that  of  the  danger,  and  all  A.R.  e^T 
the  others  followed.  At  the  fame  time  Csefar  filled  '^^'  ." 
the  fkiffs  and  light  frigates  with  foldiers  to  go  and 
aflift  thofe  who  fought  in  the  water  -,  and  moreover 
what  principally  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  this 
defcent,  was  that  he  ordered  the  gallies  to  make  a 
motion  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  caft  upon  them 
a  fhower  of  darts  with  machines  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans,  but  entirely  unknown  to  thefe  Ifianders  ;  io 
that  befides  the  number  of  men  they  loft,  the  very 
fight  of  thefe  ftrang-e  machines  ftruck  them  with  a 
horrible  fear.  At  length,  after  many  pains  and  dan- 
gers, the  Romans  gained  the  fhore ;  and  as  foon  as 
they  had  let  their  feet  on  land,  they  pufhed  the  Bar- 
barians fo  vigoroufly,  that  they  abfolutely  difperfed 
them  :  But  as  Csefar's  cavalry  was  not  yet  arrived,  it 
was  impoffible  to  purfue  them. 

The  Barbarians  were  eafily  difcouraged.  Thus 
thefe  fame  people,  who  came  v/ith  fo  much  vigour  to 
oppofe  the  defcent  of  the  Roman  army,  not  being 
able  to  fucceed  in  it,  fent  Deputies  to  Csefar,  who 
v/ere  ordered  to  make  all  manner  of  proteftations  of 
fubmifiion  and  obedience.  They  reftored  to  him  alfo 
Comius  King  of  the  Artefians,  whom  they  had  kept 
prifoner.  Ca^far  heard  them  with  mildnefs,  and  re* 
quired  hoftages  of  them.  Every  thing  feemed  to  be 
in  the  way  to  peace  and  a  good  agreement.  But  it 
was  fear  alone  that  guided  thefe  Barbarians ;  and  an 
opportunity  prefenting  itfeif  to  contravene  their  en- 
gagements, and  to  renew  the  war,  they  would  not  let 
it  flip. 

The  fourth  day  after  Csefar's  arrival  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, they  perceived  from  the  camp  the  eighteen  fhips 
of  burthen  which  brought  the  cavalry.  But  a  furious 
tempeft  arofe  at  that  inftant,  which  difperfed  a  part 
of  them  in  the  Channel,  where  they  run  very  great 
danger,  and  found  themfelves  happy  to  be  able  to 
gain  the  terra  fir'ma. 

I'he  night  of  this  fame  day  it  was  full  moon,  and 
approaching  the  Equinox.     The  concurrence  of  thefe 
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il. R.  697.  tv/o  circumftances  produced  very  high  tides.  C^af 
^l^  '  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  had  taken  no  preeaution- 
againft  a  danger  tliat  he  vvas  ignoiant  of.  Thus,  both 
the  gallies  that  were  dry  upon  the  fnore,  and  the 
tranlports  that  were  at  anchor,  v/ere  railed  up,  toffed 
a  out,  and  beat  to  pieces  by  the  waves,  without  there 
being  a  pofllbility  to  apply  any  remedy  to  fo  great  an 
e  ]1.  This  accident  threw  Csefar  into  great  perplexity. 
His  return  becanie,  as  it  w6re,  impofiible,  fmce  he 
had  no  other  fhips  than  thofe  which  had  been  lately 
fo  ill  treated,  and  which  wanted  every  thing  necefiary 
to  refit  them.  On  the  other  hand,  having  reckoned 
to  winter  in  Gaul,  he  had  brought  with  him  neither 
baggage,  nor  fufficient  provifions  of  corn. 

The  Barbarians  feeing  their  enemies  without  lliips, 
without  provifions,  and  without  cavalry,  conceived 
the  hope  of  exterminating  them,  and  making  the  Ro- 
mans for  ever  lay  afide  thoughts  of  entering  into  their 
Ifland.  Befides,  they  judged  of  the  fmali  number  of 
Csefar's  troops,  by  the  little  fpace  of  ground  his  camp 
took  up  ;  and  although  this  was  not  a  certain  fign, 
becaufe  the  Roman  army,  as  I  have  already  faid,  had 
no  baggage,  yet  they  were  not  much  deceived,  and 
they  really  had  a  great  fuperiority  in  numbers.  They 
began  therefore  to  league  anew,  and  gather  together 
privately  in  bodies  of  troops,  concealing  their  defign, 
by  not  declaring  themfelves  openly  ;  but  waiting  for  a 
favourable  moment,  to  furprize  the  Romans,  and  fall 
upon  them  with  advantage. 

But  C^efar  was  not  an  enemy  to  be  eafily  furprized. 
The  fituation  in  which  he  was,  made  him  foretel 
what  the  Barbarians  ought  to  think  and  do  ;  and  as 
they  gave  over  fending  him  hoftages,  the  proof  of  their 
revolt  was  plain.  Therefore  he  prepared  himfelf  for 
the  event.  He  fent  every  day  to  cut  corn  in  the  fields, 
and  made  ilores  of  it  in  his  camp.  He  facrificed  the 
Ihips  that  were  the  mod"  damaged,  and  took  the  timber 
and  the  iron  of  them  to  refit  thofe  that  were  the  leafb 
fo,  caufing  other  materials  and  infcruments  neceffary 
for  the  work  to  be  brought  from  the  terra  Jirma.     By 
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thefe  means  he  made  up  the  lois  of  twelve  fhips,  and  ^;  ^-  '^?7. 
put  the  red  in  a  condition  to  keep  at  fea.  "  'J^'^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Barbarians  found  the  oppor- 
tunity they  fought.  They  had  obferved,  that  all  the 
country  about  being  reaped,  there  remained  but  one 
place  where  the  Romans  could  come  to  cut  corn. 
They  polled  themfelves  in  the  neighbourhood,  lying 
in  ambulli  in  a  foreft ;  and  Csfar,  as  they  had  fore- 
feen,  having  fent  the  feventh  Legion  into  the  quarter 
that  they  encompafied,  while  the  Roman  ibidiers  dif- 
perfed  themfejves  on  the  plain,  v/ith  only  iickles  in 
their  hands  inftead  oi'fwords,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  reaping  of  corn,  the  Barbarians  fallied  brifl^ly 
from  their  coverts,  attacked  the  foragers,  killed,  fome 
of  them,  and  brought  trouble  and  confufion  among 
the  reft.  They  even  undertook  to  hem  them  in,  by 
extending  their  chariots  of  war  about  them.  This 
was  the  manner  of  their  ufmg  thefe  chariots  in  their 
battle. 

They  began  with  driving  them  with  impetuofity 
quite  crofs  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  and  when  they 
had  penetrated  into  the  intervals,  they  jumped  upon 
the  ground  and  fought  on  foot.  During  this  time 
the  equerries  went  at  a  little  diftance,  but  were  always 
near  enough  to  take  up  their  mafters,  if  they  faw 
them  too  much  prefTed.  C^far,  it  feems,  did  not 
defpife  this  manner  of  fighting,  which  united,  he  faid, 
the  lightnefs  of  the  horfemen  with  the  (lability  of  the 
foot.  For  the  reft,  they  had  a  furprizing  addrefs  and 
agility,  accuftomed  by  long  ufe,  either  to  ftop  their 
horfes  going  down  a  fteep  road  full  fpeed,  or  to  turn 
fhort  when  they  wanted  fpace.  They  were  oftentimes 
(een  getting  out  of  the  chariots  Aiding  along  the  beam, 
and  pofting  themfelves 'at  the  end  of  it,  then  in  an  in- 
flant  regaining  their  chariot,  and  appearing  in  their 
feats. 

The  Roman  Legion  thus  aflailed  could  not  have 
faved  itfelf,  if  fuccour  had  not  come  to  it.  But  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  camp  obferving  a  cloud  of  dull 
on  the  fide  where  they  knew  it  went,  they  gave  notice 
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A.  R.  697.  of  it  to  Ccefar,  who  loft  not  a  moment.    He  took  with 
\nt.  ^" 
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'^"'^"    '   him  immediately   the  two  cohorts  which   were    the 


guard,  and  after  having  ordered  two  others  to  replace 
them,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  troops  to  arm  themfelves 
with  fpeed  and  follow  him  ;  he  marched  to  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought.  He  found  his  people 
in  bad  order,  and  very  much  troubled  to  defend  them- 
felves. His  prefence  re-eftabliftied  every  thing,  ftopt 
the  rage  of  the  enemy,  and  re-animated  the  courage 
of  the  Romans.  Neverthelefs,  he  did  not  judge  it 
proper  to  provoke  the  Barbarians  too  far,  and  content- 
ed himfelf  to  carry  his  Legions  back  to  the  camp. 

The  Ifianders  had  the  boidnefs  to  come  and  attack 
him  there  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  during  which  they 
had  ftrengthened  and  increafed  their  troops.  Csefar, 
who  had  no  cavalry,  faw  very  well  that  he  could  not 
sain  an  advantage  over  them  altogether  decifive. 
However,  he  was  not  willing  to  refufe  the  combat, 
but  endeavoured  to  aid  himfelf  by  thirty  horfemen 
that  Com.ius  the  Artefian  had  brought  with  him,  and 
went  out  of  his  intrenchments  to  give  battle.  The 
event  was  as  he  had  forefeen.  The  enemy  fled,  but 
with  very  little  lofs.  The  Romans  only  laid  every 
thing  wafte  in  the  places  about,  and  burnt  lome  of 
their  villages. 

This  was  enough  to  determine  the  Barbarians  to  re- 
new the  negotiation  which  they  had  broken  off.  On 
the  fame  day  Caefar  faw  the  Deputies  arrive,  who 
came  to  demand  peace  of  him.  This  was  what  he 
defired.  He  feared  the  approach  of  the  equinox, 
the  time  when  the  fea  grows  outrageous,  and  his  ftiips 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  refift  a  ftorm.  He  there- 
fore laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  retreat  with  ho- 
nour, by  ordering  them  to  furnifli  him  with  a  number 
•of  hoftages  double  to  that  he  had  ftipulated  for  the  firft 
time,  and  that  they  fnould  bring  them  to  him  in 
Gaul.  The  Iflanders  imagined  that  they  Ihould  be 
the  mafters  of  the  execution  of  fuch  a  treaty.  They 
promifed  every  thing  to  get  thefe  troubiefome  ftran- 
gers  out  of  their  ifland,  who,  on  their  fide,  were  very 
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defirous  to  go  away.     Immediately  after  the  treaty  A.  R.  697. 
was  concluded,  C^efar  made  ready  in  the  firfl  fair      ^  * 
weather,  and  went  back  into  Gaul. 

Som.e  cantons  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii  ftill 
perfifted  in  their  obftinacy,  and  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Romans  for  mailers.  Caefar  ordered  them 
to  be  attacked  by  his  Lieutenants,  who  could  not 
yet  make  an  end  of  fubduing  them.  He  eflabliflied 
all  his  v/inter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Belgs, 
and  received  their  hoftages  from  two  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  made  war  in  Great-Britain.  AH 
the  others  made  no  account  of  their  engagements. 
And  this  was  all  the  fruit  that  Csefar  had  from  an 
expedition,  which  was  hazardous,  and  wherein  he 
rifqued  a  great  deal  more  than  he  could  gain  ;  for  all 
the  I  (land  was  at  that  time  very  poor,  without  gold  Cic.  ad 
or  filver ;  and  all  the  booty  he  could  hope  for,  were  ^.^^'aY^' 
grofs  and  brutal  prifcners.  For  an  obje6b  fo  fmall  Att.  iv. 
did  he  expofe  himfelf,  as  Vv^e  have  feen,  to  dangers  as  ^^* 
great  as  ever  he  ran  in  his  life.  Neverthelefs,  he  made 
a  great  vaunting  of  the  advantages  he  had  obtained 
in  a  country,  and  over  a  people,  the  exiftence  of  whom 
was  fcarce  known  before  him  -,  and  the  noife  of  it 
was  lb  great  in  Rome,  that  they  decreed  in  honour  of 
him,  thankfgivings  to  the  Gods  for  twenty  days. 


SECT.      III. 

C^far  makes  prfparatlons  for  his  return  into  Great -Bri- 
tain. Before  he  pajfes  ovcr^  he  reduces  the  Treviri, 
who  meditated  a  revolt.  He  takes  with  him  all  the 
prime  nobility  of  Gaul.  Dumnorix,  refufing  to  go.,  is 
killed.  Cafar  s  pajfage^  and  exploits  in  Great-Britain. 
He  gran:s  peace  to  the  conquered  nations.,  and  returns 
to  Gaul.  He  finds  it  quiet  in  appearance.,  and  puts  his 
legions  into  winter-quarters.  Tafgetius,  King  of  the 
Carnutes,  a  friend  of  the  Romans.,  is  affajfmatcd.  Am- 
hlorix.,  King  of  the  Eburones.,  joining  treachery  to  open 
force,    entirely  dejlroys  a  Roman  legion^  and  five  co- 
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horts^  that  wintered  in  his  territories.  Jmbiorix  Jlirs 
up  the  Atuatici  and  the  Nervii,  who  attack  ^  Cicero. 
Vigorous  defence  of  the  Romans.  Sifigular  example  of 
military  emulation  between  two  Roman  Centurions. 
Cafar  comes  to  Cicero'' s  ajjiftance^  with  a  difpatch  wor- 
thy of  admiration.  The  Gauls ^  to  the  number  of  Jixty 
thoufand^  are  'uanquifljed  and  put  to  flight  by  Cafar, 
who  had  but  feven  thoufand  men  with  him.  Grief  and 
mourning  of  Cafar^  for  his  legion  exterminated  by  Am- 
liorix.  He  paffes  the  winter  in  Gaul,  which  was  all 
ever  in  motion.  Indutiomarus,  King  of  the  I'reviri,  is 
killed  in  a  fight  with  Labienus. 

'A.'R-^gS.  L.  DoMiTius  Ahenobarbus  II, 
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c^sf.  de  ^^^SAR  confidered  only  as  art  experiment  what 
^'  ^'  ^-  5-  \^  he  had  hitherto  performed  in  Great-Britain. 
Some  moderate  advantages,  and  a  treaty  that  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  did  in  no  fort  content 
his  ambition.  He  refolved  then  to  return  with  greater 
force ;  and  therefore  ordered  his  Lieutenant-Generals, 
v/hen  he  fet  out  for  Italy,  to  build  during  his  ab- 
fence  as  many  fhips  of  war,  and  tranfports,  as  they 
pofiibly  could  ;  diredting  even  the  form  that  he 
judged  moil  proper  for  the  navigation  of  thofe  feas. 
His  winter  was  not  idle.  He  employed  it,  partly 
'  in  holding  the  afTemblies  in  Cifalpine  Gaul ;  partly  in 
an  expedition  to  Illyricum,  where  his  prefence  was 
neceflary  to  put  a  flop  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Pi- 
ruftse.  The  Piruftas  were  a  people  of  Illyricum,  who 
had  ravaged  the  Roman  province  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
part  of  Illyricum  which  acknowledged  the  Roman 
government.  C^far  was  put  to  no  other  trouble,  than 
that  of  appearing  in  the  country,  to  compel  thefe 
Barbarians  to  give  hoflages,  and  make  fatisfadion  for 
the  damage  they  had  caufed. 

At   his  return  to  Gaul,  he  found  a  great  deal  of 
work  dene.     The   old  vefTels   were  all   refitted,  and 
twenty  fhips  of  war  new-built,  with  about  £\x  hun- 
dred 
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dred  tranfports.  He  orders  the  whole  fleet  to  rendezvous  A.  R.698, 
at  Port  Itius :  and  as  the  Treviri  feemed  to  project  a  '^"''"  ^• 
rebellion,  and  were  even  reported  to  follicit  the  Ger-      '^** 
mans  to  pafs  the  Rhine  to  their  affiftance,  he  marches 
into  their  territories  with  four  legions  and  eight  hun- 
dred horfe  i  being  defirous   to  quiet  Gaul  before  he 
engaged  in  his  enterprize  againft  Great-Britain. 

The  Treviri  were  a  potent  nation,  and  had  a  nu- 
merous cavalry  ;  but  they  were  embroiled   at  home. 
Two  competitors,  Cingetorix  and  Indutiomarus,   dif- 
puted  the  firft  rank,  and  chief  authority.     Cino-eto- 
rix,  v/ho  probably  was  the  weaker,  puts   himfelf  un- 
der Csfar's  protection  ;  alTuring  him  of  his,  and  his 
party's  attachment  to  the  Romans.     Indutiomarus, 
on  the  contrary,  affembles  his  forces  ;    and,   having 
fheltered  the  women  and  children  in  the  foreft  of  Ar- 
den,  prepares  for  war.     But  the  terror  of   Csfar's 
arms,  and  the  follicitation  of  Cingetorix,  having  de- 
prived  him  of  many  of   his  partizans  ;   fearing   he 
Ihould  be  abandoned,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  fubmit. 
Casfar,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  kept  long  in  that 
country,  took  his  excufes,  and  granted  him  peace : 
he  infilled,  however,  on  his   giving  him  two  hundred 
hoftages,  among  whom  was  his  fon.     Indutiomarus, 
already  difcontented,  was  moreover  extremely  piqued 
by  the  careffes  which  Casfar  bellowed  on  Cingetorix, 
and  by  the  pains   he  took  to  procure  him  the  good- 
will of  the  chief  among  his  countrymen.     He  with- 
draws them  in  anger,  refolved  to  renew  the  war  the 
firft  opportunity. 

Casfar,  who  thought  him  not  capable  of  doing  any 
hurt,  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  returned  to  Port  Itius  ; 
where  he  found,  as  he  had  ordered,  four  thouland 
Gaulilh  horfe,  and  all  the  prime  nobility  of  the  na- 
tion. His  defign  was  to  take  with  him  thefe  nobles 
of  the  firft  rank,  by  way  of  hoftages  ;  and  to  leave 
behind  him  in  Gaul  but  a  very  few,  on  whofe  fidelity 
he  could  rely.  Dumnorix  the  ^Eduan,  of  whom  much 
has  been  faid,  was  of  the  number  of  thofe  intended 
to  make  the  voyage.     C^far  diftrufted  him  much; 
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A.  R.  698.  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  who  had  capacity,  and 
Ant.  C.  pQ^ej-^  and  inclination  too,  to  be  troublefome.  The 
^^'  iEduan  would  fain  have  excufed  himifelf  from  going, 
by  various  pretences ;  fometimes  he  was  afraid  of  the 
fea ;  fometimes  the  ties  of  religion  conftrained  him 
to  Itay  at  home.  When  he  found  his  reafons  had  no 
weight  with  Csefar,  he  began  to  cabal  among  the 
Gauliih  Nobility  ;  telling  them,  that  Csefar's  inten- 
tion was  undoubtedly  to  deflroy  them  all ;  and  that, 
as  he  dared  not  execute  this  projed  in  Gaul,  he  was 
now  carrying  them  into  a  fbrange  country,  where  he 
might  find  an  opportunity  of  facrificing  them  to  his 
cruel  policy. 

However  criminal  fuch  a  condud;  appeared  to  Cse- 
far,  he  flill  kept  fair  with  Dumnorix,  or  rather  with 
his  Nation  •,    for  whom   he   had   great  cfteem,    and 
whom  he  apprehended  he  might  irritate,  by  fhedding 
the  blood  of  one  who  was  in  a  manner  their  chief: 
determined  notwithflanding  to  continue  inflexible  ;  and 
to  prefer  to  every  other  confideration  the  intereft  of 
the  Roman  Commonv/ealth,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
Gaul.     During  tvv'enty-five  days  that  he  was  detained 
in  port  by  a  north-Vv^efh  v/ind,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  ufing,  with  Dumnorix,  the  ways  of  exhortation 
and  perfuafion  -,  having  him  well  watched  all  the  time, 
by  thofe  he  could   depend  on,  who  gave  an  account 
of  every  Hep  he  took.     At  length,  the  weather  being 
favourable,    C?Efar  gave  orders  to  embark.     Every 
one  knows  the  confufion,  and  the  multiplicity  of  cares 
that  take   up    the  thoughts,    on    fuch  an   occafion. 
Dumnorix  took  the  advantage  of  it,  and  retired  with 
the  jS^duan  cavalry.     As  foon  as  Caefar  was  informed 
of  it,  he  fufpendcd  his  departure  ^  and  laying  every 
other  bufmefs  afide,  detached  a  large  party  of  horle 
to  purfue   him  ;  with  orders  to  bring   him  back,  if 
he  would  return  to  his   duty-,  or,  if  he  refifted,  to 
'kill  him.     Dumnorix's  obflinacy  compelled  them  to 
execute  the  latter.     He  infifted,  that  being  himfelf 
yree,  and  of  a  nation  that  enjoyed  its  liberty,  they 
fould  not  force  him  to  march  againft  his  confent. 

Casfar's 
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Cselar's  foldiers  thereupon  followed  their  diredions  :  A.R.  69?. 
Dumncrix  was  killed ;  and  the  iEduan  cavalry,  hav-   ^"V  ^* 
ing  loft  their  leader,  returned  without  fcruple  to  the 
Roman  camp. 

C^far,  freed  from  all  other  cares,  turned  all  his 
thoughts  now  to  his  palTage.  He  left  Labienus  on 
the  continent,  with  three  legions  and  two  thoufand 
horfe,  to  fecure  the  ports  and  the  coaft  of  the  Morini. 
He  embarked  on  his  fleet  the  fame  number  of  cavalry, 
and  five  legions :  and,  having  fet  fail,  tov/ards  fun- 
fet,  he  Vv?as  retarded  by  fome  accidents ;  fo  that  he 
eam.e  not  in  fight  of  Great-Britain  'till  next  day  at 
noon.  He  extols  the  vigour  of  his  foldiers  in  the 
voyage,  who  rowed  the  tranfports  with  fuch  adtivity 
and  ftrength,  as  equalled  the  expedition  of  the  vefTels 
with  fails. 

He  landed  at  the  fame  place  he  had  debarked,  the 
year  before ;  and  was  furprized  to  find  nobody  to  op- 
pofe  him.  The  great  number  of  his  veffels,  which 
exceeded  eight  hundred,  frighted,  it  feems,  thefe 
Iilanders,  who  had  retired  to  their  hills. 

After  Casfar  had  compleated  the  debarkation,  with- 
out trouble  or  danger,  his  firft  care  was  to  fortify  a 
camp,  in  which  he  left  ten  cohorts,  and  three  hun- 
dred horfe,  under  the  command  of  a  general  officer ; 
with  the  reft  of  his  army  he  advanced  in  the  country 
towards  the  enemy.  But  he  had  fcarce  effayed  their 
ftrength  in  a  flight  flcirmifli,  when  he  received  news, 
that  his  fliips,  which  lay  at  anchor,  had  been  con- 
fiderably  damaged  by  a  violent  ftorm.  He  returned 
immediately  to  the  fea-fide  ;  and  refolved,  to  prevent 
the  like  accidents,  to  draw  all  his  veffels  afhore,  and 
inclofe  them  in  the  fame  intrenchments  with  his  camp. 
This  was  indeed  a  great  undertaking :  but  his  foldiers 
fet  about  it  with  fo  much  courage,  working  day  and 
night  without  intermifTion,  that  the  work  was  finiflied 
in  ten  days  ;  and  C<efar,  having  left  orders  for  re- 
fitting the  damaged  veffels,  went  back  again  to  attack 
the  Barbarians. 

He 
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A.R.698.  He  found  their  numbers  had  increafed  during  his 
^^'  '  abfence.  Many  of  their  nations  had  entered  into  an 
alliance,  ,and  obeyed,  as  Generaliffimo,  Caflivellaunus, 
whofe  kingdom  lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Thames, 
and  who,  before  Caefar's  arrival,  was  at  war  with  his 
neighbours ;  but  the  fear  of  their  common  enemy 
had  fufpended  all  particular  animolities,.  Several  con- 
flicts enfued,  in  which  the  I  (landers  chariots  much  in- 
commoded Csfar's  cavalry.  However,  as  the  Ro- 
mans were  in  the  end  vi6lorious,  and  continued 
advancing,  Caflivellaunus  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire behind  the  Thames,  in  order  to  difpute  its  paf- 
fage. 

There  was  one  only  place  where  the  Thames  could 
be  forded,  and  even  there  with  much  difficulty ;  which 
the  Barbarians  had  encreafed  by  fortifying  their  fide 
of  the  river  with  fharp  ftakes ;  which  they  had  alfo 
planted  in  the  channel  fo  deep  that  they  did  not  ap- 
pear above  water.  Csefar  was  informed  thereof  by 
the  prifoners  and  deferters ;  he  undertook  notwith- 
ftanding  to  pafs  the  river,  even  thus  defended.  His 
troops  feconded  his  order  -,  and,  though  nothing  but 
their  heads  was  above  the  water,  advanced  toward 
the  enemy  with  fuch  vigour  and  boldnefs,  that,  un- 
able to  fuftain  the  fhock,  they  fled,  and  difperfed,  like 
a  flight  of  timorous  birds. 

Caflivellaunus  from  that  time  determined  to  avoid  a 
general  a6tion :  and,  ordering  his  forces  to  feparate, 
kept  with  him  only  four  thoufand  chariots,  with 
which  he  watched  opportunities  to  fall  on  the  ftrag- 
glers  ;  or  elfe,  when  he  had  enticed  the  Romans  into 
a  difadvantageous  place,  by  the  profpe6t  of  booty, 
he  quitted  his  ambufcade,  and  put  them  into  diforder 
by  an  unforefeen  attack.  Thefe  methods  fucceeded 
fo  well  to  him,  that  C^efar  was  obliged  to  order  his 
cavalry  to  keep  always  fo  near  the  foot,  that  tliey 
might  be  fupported  by  them,  if  necefllary  ;  and  he 
wafted  not  the  country  fafter  than  his  infantry  could 
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Mean  while  feveral  nations  in  thofe  regions  fub-  A.  c.  698, 
mitted  to  Csfar.  The  *  Trinobantes  were  the  firft.  ^^^'  ^' 
Their  King,  Imanuentius,  had  been  killed  by  Caffi-  ^'^' 
vellaunus  -,  and  Mandubratiiis,  fon  of  that  unfortunate 
Prince,  was  in  Csefar's  army  ;  to  whom  he  fled,  evea 
into  Gaul,  for  fhelter  and  protedlion,  Gaul  was  then 
the  afylum  of  the  difpofleffed  and  perfecuted  Britiih 
Kings.  The  Trinobantes  had  retained  their  loyalty 
to  Mandubratius,  and  defired  Ca^far  to  fend  him  back 
to  govern  them.  They  obtained  their  requefl ;  and, 
when  they  had  fupplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  and 
delivered  forty  hoftages,  C^far  not  only  fpared,  but 
even  protected,  their  country.  Five  neighbourino- 
nations,  feeing  the  Trinobantes  found  fo  good  an  ac- 
count in  the  party  they  had  efpoufed,  followed  their 
example  :  and  the  Roman  General,  having  learnt  from 
thefe  new  friends  that  the  capital  of  Caflivellaunus 
was  not  far  off,  refolved  to  attack  it.  That  city  was 
very  different  from  what  we  now  call  a  city.  The 
Britons  gave  that  name  to  a  wood  fenced  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart,  where  they  retired  with  their  flocks  from 
the  incurfions  of  their  enem.ies.  Though  Cafllvellau- 
nus's  town  was  fortified  by  art  and  nature,  it  made  no 
refifl:ance.  C^efar  having  llormed  it  in  two  places  at 
once,  the  Barbarians  fled  by  a  part  which  was  unat- 
tacked,  and  left  their  cattle,  their  whole  wealth,  to 
the  conqueror. 

Caflivellaunus  defpaired  not  yet ;  but,  defirous  of 
making  a  lafl:  attempt,  fent  direftions  to  four  petty 
Princes  of  Kent,  to  furprize  and  burn  the  Roman 
fleet.  This  would  have  been  a  coup  a'  eclat-,  but  they 
did  not  fucceed ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs,  named  f  Lu- 
gotorix,  was  made  prifoner.  Such  a  feries  of  ill  fuc- 
cefs  difcouraged  at  lafl;  Caflivellaunus.  He  had  then 
recourfe   to  the  mediation  of  Comius,  King  of  the 

*  They  inhabited  the  left  fliore,  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  about 
London. 

f  (Mr.  Crevier  feems  to  be  mirtaken  in  the  name.  Csefar  in  his 
Commentaries  calls  him  Cingetoi'ix.  Capto  etiam  nobili  duce  Cinge- 
torige.    B.G.I.  5.  §18. 

Atre* 
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A.R.  698.  j\trebates,  to  obtain  peace  from  C^efar;  and  was  ea- 
^ '  '  fily  prevailed  on  to  grant  it.  The  weather  began  to 
grow  bad,  and  the  motions  of  the  Gauls  made  him 
uneafy.  He  demanded  of  the  Britons  hoftages  ;  im- 
pofed  on  them  a  tribute,  which  probably  was  not 
very  regularly  paid  •,  and  took  under  his  proteftion 
Mandubratius  and  the  Trinobantes,  ftridly  forbid- 
ding Caflivellaunus  to  moleft  them  :  after  which  he 
returned  to  Gaul,  with  the  glory  of  *  having  Ihewed 
Great-Britain  to  the  Romans,  rather  than  of  having 
fubdued  it. 

Even  Gaul  itfelf  was  far  from  being  fubdued,  tho' 
during  two  years  all  had  been  quiet  enough  :  but  the 
fire  was  not  extinguifhed,  though  it  lay  concealed  un- 
der the  afhes.  The  defire  of  recovering  their  liberty 
lived  yet  in  the  breafts  of  the  Gauls :  and,  without 
doubt,  Csefar's  abfence,  who  had  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  the  two  iaft  campaigns  either  in  Germany  or 
Great-Britain,  had  facilitated  the  means  of  affembling 
and  taking  meafures  for  fliaking  off  his  yoke,  to  a  na- 
tion who  wore  it  with  regret. 

C^far  was  unacquainted  with  this  their  difpofition, 
as  no  fymptoms  of  it  had  yet  appeared.  At  his  re- 
turn from  Great-Britain  he  held,  without  any  diftur- 
bance,  at  -f  Samarobriva,  the  general  affembly  of 
Gaul :  after  which  he  thought  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  eftablilli  his  winter-quarters.  His  diftribution 
of  them  favoured  the  defigns  of  the  Gauls.  The 
fummer  had  been  dry,  and  confequently  the  crop  thin. 
For  this  reafon  Cfefar  found  it  convenient  to  alter  a 
little  his  ufual  method  of  quartering  :  and,  inftead 
of  placing  feveral  legions  together,  as  before  he  had 
always  done,  he  chofe,  for  the  convenience  of  provi- 
fions  and  forage,  to  canton  them  feparately  one  by 
one.  One  legion  he  quartered  on  the  Morini,  under 
the    command   of  C.   Fabius,    Lieutenant-General : 

*  Primus  omnium  Romanorum  D.  Julius  cum  exercitu  Biitanniam 

ingreffus, potell  videri  Oftcndiife  pofteris,  non  Tradidifie.    Tac, 

Agric.  n.  13. 

t  Amiens. 

another 
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another  among  the  Nervii,  under  Q^  Cicero,  brother  A.  R.  698. 
of  the  Orator :  a  third  with  the  ^  EfTui,  under  L.  ^^^l'  ^' 
Rofcius  :  a  fourth  in  the  country  of  the  Rhemi,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Treviri,  under  Labienus  :  three 
in  -f  Belgium,  under  three  Commanders,  M.  Crafllis, 
his  Queitor,  youngefl  fon  of  the  famous  CrafTus,  who 
was  then  preparing  to  invade  the  Parthians  ;  L.  Plan- 
cus,  and  C.  Trebonius :  and  the  lail  and  eighth, 
v/hich  Ccefar  had  newly  raifed  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Po,  was  lent,  together  with  five  cohorts,  among  the 
J  Eburones,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meufe,  where 
Ambiorix  and  Cativulcus  reigned  ;  at  the  head  of  this 
laft  corps  were  two  Lieutenant  Generals,  Titurius  Sa- 
binus  and  Aurunculeius  Cotta.  Caefar,  though  he 
thus  extended  his  quarters,  had  neverthelefs  took  care 
that  they  fhould  not  be  too  diftant  from  one  another : 
for,  Rofcius  alone  excepted,  who  wintered  in  a  friendly, 
quiet  country,  all  the  other  quarters  were  compre- 
hended in  a  fpace  of  §  an  hundred  miles,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  about  thirty-five  leagues.  He  had,  befides,  the 
precaution  not  to  fet  out  too  foon  on  his  cullomary 
winter's  expedition  to  Italy ;  but  refolved  to  defer  it 
'till  he  had  received  advice  from  ail  his  Lieutenant- 
Generals,  and  was  axTured  that  their  quarters  were 
eftabliflied,  fortified,  and  fecured. 

An  unexpected  event  obliged  Csfar  to  v/ithdraw 

from  Belgium  one  of  the  legions  placed  there.     The 

jl  Carnutes  had  for  King   Tafgetius,  a  friend  to  the 

Romans.     This  prince  was  publickly  afiafTinated  by 

,  •  his  enemies,  fupported   by  a  powerful  party  in  the 

*  This  Jianie  is  not  known.  Perhaps  EfTui,  Eufubii,  Sefuvli,  are 
only  diflerent  alterations  of  the  name  Lexovii,  thofe  of  Lifieux.  Vof- 
lius  thinks  that  we  fnould  read  here,  in  the  text  of  Casfar,  iEdui, 
thofe  of  Autim  :  and  that  opinion  feems  probable  too. 

f  Belgium  is  not  the  fame  thing  as  Belgic  Gaul.  It  is  only  a  part 
of  it,  which  may  be  confidered  as  anfwering  to  what  we  callPicardy. 

X  The  country  of  Liege. 

§  From  one  end  of  the  quarters  to  the  other,  there  is  more  than  an 
liuiulred  miles.  Perhaps  Cxfar  conceives  a  centre,  from  whence  the 
nioft  diftant  quarters  may  not  extend  further  than  the  fpace  here 
mentioned, 

J]  Thofe  of  Chartres. 


k 


nation. 
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A.R.  692.  nation.     Casfar,  apprehenfive  that  this  might  be  the 
■'^"^'  ^"   fignal  of  a  revolt,  ordered  Plancus  to  go  and  winter 
^'^'      in  that  country  with  his  legion. 

Scarce  fifteen  days  had  elapfed  fince  the   arrival  of 
the  legions  in  their  different  quarters,  when  the  gene- 
ral confpiracy  of  the  Ganls  broke  out  in  the  revolt  of 
the  Eburones.     Their  two  Chiefs,  or  Kings,  Ambio- 
rix  and  Cativulcus,  had   been   to  meet  Sabinus  and 
Cotta  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  had  fupplied  them 
With  corn.     But  on  a  fudden  failing  on  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  Roman  foldiers,  who  were  cutting  of  wood  and 
making  fafcines,  they  cut  them  in  pieces ;  and  after-  j 
wards  attacked  the  camp  where  the  legion  was  intrench- '!lj 
ed.     Repulfed  with  lofs,  they  have  recourfe  to  cun- 
ning and  perfidy. 

Ambiorix,  having  demanded  and  obtained  to  have 
fomebody  fent  to  confer  with  him,  made  a  moft  art-  S 
ful  fpeech ;  which,  coming  from  a  Barbarian  Prince,  " 
is  a  proof  that  nature  alone  is  fufficient  to  inflrud 
men  in  the  art  of  treachery :  "  He  protefted  he  had 
in  no  fort  forgot  his  obligations  to  C^far  ;  who  had 
refcued  him  from  the  yoke  of  the  Atuatici ;  and  who 
had  reftored  him  his  fon  and  nephew,  which  that  peo- 
ple having   received  as    hoftages   treated   as   flaves. 
That  the  hoftilities  he  had  lately  committed  were  by 
no  means  the  effedl  of  his  own  private  animofity  to 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  general  defire  of  his  nation,     ' 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  divert.     That  the  go- 
vernment in  Gaul  was  fuch,  that  the  People  had  oc- 
cafionally  as  much  power  over  their  Kings,  as  the 
Kings  over  their  People.     That  he  could  fay  this  in 
excufe  of  his  nation,  that  they  had  done  nothing,  in 
taking  this  fudden  refolution,  but  conform  to  the  ge- 
neral fenfe  of  all  Gaul.     That  all  Gaul  had  agreed  to 
ilorm  in  one  day,  the  very  day  on  which  he  fpoke, 
all  the  quarters  of  the  Roman  army  ;  fo  that  no  one 
might  be  able  to  fuccour  another.     That  he  could 
appeal  to  his  own  wcakncfs  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
related.     That  he  well   knew  the  Eburones  were  no 
match  for  the  Romans.     But  that,  after  having  per- 
formed 
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formed  what  the  common  voice  of  his  country  de-  ^j^-  ^^^' 
manded,  he  thought  he  was  at  liberty  to  liilen  to  that  ^^'^,  * 
of  gratitude.  That  he  found  himfelf  compelled  by 
his  attachment  to  Csefar,  and  by  his  friendfhip  for 
Sabinus,  to  give  notice  of  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  the  legion  defigned  to  winter  in  his  country 
was  expofed.  That  a  great  body  of  Germans  had 
adualiy  pafTed  the  Rhine,  and  would  be  there  in  two 
days  at  fartheft.  That  Sabinus  and  Cotta  were  to 
confider  whether  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  retire, 
and  go  and  join  Labienus,  or  Cicero.  That,  as  for 
himfelf,  he  engaged  by  all  that  was  facred  to  lecure 
their  retreat  through  his  dominions.  And  that  he 
undertook  this  the  more  readily,  as  he  Ihould  there- 
by reap  a  double  advantage  ;  that  of  manifefting  his 
gratitude  to  C^far,  and  that  of  delivering  his  country 
from  the  inconvenience  of  wintering  the  Romans." 

This  harangue  of  Amibiorix,  having  been  reported 
to  the  two  Lieutenant-Generals,  occafioned  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  in  confequence  a  Iharp  conteft, 
between  them.  Cotta  would  not  hear  of  quitting 
the  winter-quarters,  in  which  Caefar  had  placed  them, 
without  his  exprefs  order  for  it.  He  alledged,  "  That, 
as  they  were  in  no  want  of  provifions,  they  fhould  be 
able  to  fuftain  the  attack  of  the  Germans,  at  leaft  till 
fuch  time  as  they  could  be  fuccoured  by  the  neio-h- 
bouring  legions.  And  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dillionourable,  nor  injudicious,  than  to  follow  the 
advice  of  an  enemy  in  an  affair  of  the  lad  importance." 
On  the  contrary,  Sabinus,  who  gave  entire  credit  to 
Ambiorix,  pretended,  "  That  the  danger  was  fo  im- 
minent that  they  had  not  a  moment  to  lofe  ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  all  the  legions  beino-  cut  in 
pieces,  one  after  another,  was  to  re-unire  fcveral  to- 
gether." 

It  was  in  a  council  of  war  that  this  affair  was  dif- 
cuifed  ;  and  the  Officers  v/ere  divided  upon  it,  as 
well  as  the  Generals.  Thofe  of  the  firii  rank  and 
grcateft  courage,  were  of  Cotta's  opinion.  Bat  Sa- 
binus obftinately  perfifted  in  his,  to  his  ov/n  misfor- 
tune. 
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A.  R.  698.  tune,  and  that  of  the  troops  entriifted  to  his  care.  He 
"^^'^'  ^'   raifed  his  voice,  that  he  might  be  heard  by  the  fol- 
diers  without :  "  You  will  have  your  way  then,"  fays 
he,  in  a  paflion,  to  Cotta  and  thofe  of  that  party ; 
*'  I  muft  fubmit :  but,  if  any  accident  happens,  thofe 
"  who  hear  me  will  know  who  is  to  blame.  In  two  days, 
"  would  you  but  confent  to  it,  they  might  rejoin  their 
"  fellow-foldiers,  and  ihare  the  fame  fate.     But  you 
*'  chufe,  by  keeping  them  feparate  and  diftinft  from 
*'  the  reft  of  their  comrades,  to  reduce  them  to  the 
"  apparent  neceflity  of  perifhing  by  fword  or  famine.'* 
When  he  had  thus  fpoke,  he  rofe  ;  and   the  coun- 
cil was  going  to  feparate.     But  the  Officers  furround 
their  Generals,  and  conjure  them   to  be  reconciled ; 
reprefenting,  that  whatever  refolution  was  took,  whe- 
ther to  go,  or  ftay,  they  Ihould  run  no  great  rifque  ; 
but  that  their  difagreement  threatened  their  troops 
with  inevitable  deftru6lion.     Upon  this,  the  confer- 
ence is  refumed  ;  and  the  deliberations  were  prolong- 
ed to  midnight.     At  laft  Cotta  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
vanquifhed    by   importunity ;    and,    Sabinus  having 
carried  his  point,  orders  were  given  for  every  one  to 
be  ready  to  march  at  day-break.     The  remainder  of 
the  night   none  employed  in  deep  •,  for  all  were  in 
motion,  and  taken  up  in  choofing  what  things  they 
fhould  carry    away  with  them,    and  what   leave  be- 
hind.    In   fhort,    as  Csefar    has   obferved,    they  did 
every  thing  to  make  their  (lay  more  dangerous  ;  and 
their  defence,  fuppofing  they  lliould  be  attacked  on 
their  march,  more  precarious.     Troops,  harralTed  for 
want  of  reft,  could  not  make  the  moft  vigorous  re- 
fiftance  •,  and  befides,  relying  entirely  on  the  word  of 
Ambiorix,  they  marched  in   too  extended  a  column  ;. 
and  carried  all  their  heavy  baggage  with  them. 

The  Eburones,  attentive  to  what  pafTed  that  night 
in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  rightly  judged,  from  the 
noife  and  motion  therein  obferved,  that  they  intended 
to  leave  it :  they  thereupon  divided  their  forces  into 
two  bodies :  which  they  pofted  at  two  miles  diftance, 
about  a  hollow-way  in  the  road  by  which  the  Romans 
,  muft 
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muft  retreat.     And,  when  they  had  imprudently  ad- A.  R.  692. 
vanced  into  this  valley,  the  Gauls  come  out  of  their      "^*  ^'" 
ambulh,  and  pour   upon  them  at  once  in  front  and 
rear. 

Sabinus,  who  expc6led  nothing  lefs,  was  entirely 
difconcerted.  Cotta  was  not  furprized  at  an  event  he 
had  forefeen  ;  and  began  to  give  orders  with  great 
prefence  of  mind,  performing  at  once  the  duty  of 
General  and  Soldier.  But  as  the  untoward  length 
of  the  column,  formed  by  the  fifteen  cohorts,  in- 
cumbered him  ;  becaufe  he  could  neither  fee  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  nor  repair  expeditioufly  enough 
to  all  the  places  where  his  prefence  was  neceffary ; 
he  ordered,  in  concert  with  Sabinus,  the  troops  to 
abandon  their  baggage  ;  and  to  form  a  circle,  facing 
their  adverfaries  on  all  fides.  Cslar  obferves,  that 
this  difpofition  was  attended  by  great  inconveniencies; 
as  it  difcouraged  the  foldiers,  and  augmented  the 
enemy's  confidence ;  and,  befides,  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  many  particulars  to  leave  the  fight,  in  order 
to  fetch  from  the  baggage  what  they  had  of  moft 
value. 

Ambiorix  afted  on  this  occafion  like  an  able  Ge- 
neral :  "  Fellow-foldiers,  cries  he  to  his  army,  the 
baggage  is  our  own ;  this  is  a  confiderable  advantage 
gained  already  -,  but,  before  we  attend  to  any  thing, 
let  us  take  care  to  make  our  vi6lory  complete."  His 
troops  obey  him  ;  and  the  Romans,  brifkly  attacked  : 

and  incommoded  by  their  difadvantageous  fituation, 
defend  themfelves  with  difficulty,  notwithftanding  the 
equality  of  numbers.  Only  when  they  could  join  the 
enemy  hand  to  hand,  they  preferved  their  fuperiority, 
and  killed  many  of  them.  Ambiorix  remedied  that 
Inconvenience  -,  he  ordered  his  people  not  to  come 
too  near  the  Romans,  to  retire  as  they  advanced,  and 
to  overwhelm  them  from  afar  with  a  ihower  of  darts. 
The  Romans  fufi'ered  much  by  this  method  of  fight- 
ing. If  any  cohort  detached  itfelf  from  the  main 
body,  to  clofe  with  fuch  of  the  enemy  as  were  within 
reach,  it  did  them  no  damage,  as  they  difperfed  in  a 

YoL.  JUL  "         y  moment  j 
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A. R.  698. moment-,  and  it  expofed  all  the  time  its  own  flanks 
"«  ^'  to  thofe  who  occupied  the  eminences  on  either  fide^ 
And,  if  tlie  Romans  kept  all  together,  their  valour 
became  ufelefs,  as  they  had  no  opportunity  to  ad.  In 
this  manner  the  combat  continued,  from  day-break, 
to  the  eighth  hour.  At  length,  many  of  the  braveft 
Roman  Officers  being  killed  or  wounded,  and  Cotta 
himfelf  having  received  a  blow  on  the  mouth  from  a 
fling  i  Sabinus,  who  by  his  timid  credulity  had  beeii 
the  caufe  of  this  difafter,  completed  the  ruin  the  fame 
way.  Perceiving  Ambiorix,  who  was  animating  his 
troops,  he  fent  his  Interpreter  to  beg  of  him  quarter 
for  himfelf  and  his  foldiers.  Ambiorix  anfwered. 
That,  if  Sabinus  had  a  mind  to  have  a  conference 
with  him,  he  was  very  ready  to  oblige  him  •,  tl?at  he 
hoped  he  fhould  obtain  from  his  people  to  fpare  the 
lives  of  the  Romans ;  and  that,  as  to  Sabinus  him- 
felf, he  gave  his  word,  no  hurt  fhould  be  done  him. 
Sabinus  communicated  this  anfwer  to  Cotta  -,  and 
would  fain  have  perfuaded  him  to  go  with  him  to 
Ambiorix*  But  Cotta  abfolutely  refufed  to  treat  with 
an  armed  enemy.  Sabinus,  always  blind,  ahvays  in- 
attentive to  good  advice,  takes  with  him  fuch  Officers 
as  were  about  him,  and  goes  to  Ambiorix :  who,  fee- 
ing him  approach,  ordered  him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
The  Roman  General  obeys,  and  orders  his  attendants 
to  do  the  fame.  The  Barbarian  Prince  fpins  out  the 
conference,  difputing  every  point,  i.i  order  to  give 
time  to  his  people  to  furround  Sabinus ;  and,  after 
having  caufed  him  to  be  murdered  by  the  mofl  hor- 
rid perfidy,  he  returns  to  charge  afrefli  the  Romans 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  by  their  ufual  terrible 
Ihoutings  proclaimed  their  viftory. 

It  was  now  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  Butchery. 
Cotta  and  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Remans  were  killed, 
fighting  manfully  :  the  rell  retreated  to  the  camp  they 
hadjuit  quitted.  He  who  bore  the  eagle  preferved 
it  'till  he  came  within  reach  of  the  intrenchments,  and 
threw  it  in  •,  then  he  returned  to  the  enemy,  and  was 
flain  fighting  bravely  before  the  camp.  Thofe  Ro- 
mans, 
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mans,  who  furvived  that  day's  (laughter,  had  courage  ^.R.  698 
enough  to  defend  their  camp  'till  night.  But  finding 
themfelves  without  refource,  and  without  hope,  they 
killed  one  another  to  the  lad  man.  A  few,  who  had 
efcaped  out  of  the  fight,  got  by  different  ways  to  La- 
bienus's  camp,  and  brought  him  the  news  of  this  fad 
event. 

Mean  while  Ambiorix,  who  wanted  neither  parts 
nor  addrefs,  was  endeavouring  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  viftory.  He  haftes  to  his  neighbours  the  Atua- 
tici,  and  perfuades  them  to  revolt.  From  them  he 
goes  to  the  Nervii,  and  encourages  them,  by  his  ex- 
ample and  promifes  of  afliftance,  to  attack  Q^  Cicero, 
who  had  eftablilhed  his  winter-quarters  in  their  coun* 
try.  The  Nervii,  eafily  induced  to  follow  their  in- 
clination, affemble  the  nations  fubjetft  to  them  ;  and 
in  a  fhort  time  a  formidable  army,  compofed  of  thefe 
people,  march  againft  Cicero,  with  fuch  diligence 
that  they  were  arrived  ere  he  knew  of  Sabinus's  ca- 
lamity. Their  cavalry,  which  preceded  them,  fur- 
prized  a  confiderable  number  of  Roman  foldicrs,  who 
were  in  the  forefts  cutting  wood  for  firing  and  the 
fortifications  of  their  camp.  They  then  advanced 
with  their  whole  force,  and  affauk  Cicero's  camp  ; 
being  repulfed,  they  renew  the  attack  the  next  day 
and  the  following,  with  new  fury,  but  no  better 
fuccefs. 

Cicero's  firft  care  was  to  write  to  Csfar,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  danger  he  was  in.  But,  as  the 
enemy  was  in  pofieflion  of  all  the  roads,  the  couriers 
he  difpatched  from  time  to  time  were  always  flopped. 
So  that  for  a  while  he  was  without  any  refource,  fave 
what  his  valour  and  military  fkill  fupgefted.  He  ufed 
then  all  the  methods  of  defence  known  at  that  time  : 
All  the  intervals  he  had  from  fighting  he  employed  in 
building  towers,  in  (Irengchening  his  lines,  and  in 
adding  parapets  to  his  ramparts.  The  diligence  of 
his  foldiers  is  fcarce  credible.  They  worked  v/ithout 
ceafing  day  and  night ;  even  the  fick  and  wounded 
contributed  their  part,  Cicero  himrdf,  thou2:h  much 
"  i.  y  2  "    indif- 
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A.  R.  698.  indifpofed,  direded  all,  animated  all ;  fo  that  his  fol^ 
}'  '  diers  were  obliged  to  force  him  from  time  to  time  tor 
take  fome  repofe.  Ambionx,  having  attempted  feve- 
ral  times  in  vain  to  ftorm  the  Roman  camp,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  artifice  that  had  fo  well  fucceeded  with? 
Sabinus,  But  Cicero  would  not  be  the  dupe  of  his 
cunning,  nor  liften  to  his  propofals. 

The  Nervii  then  undertook  to  block  up  the  Ro- 
mans, by  conftrufting  lines,  whofe  ditch  was  fifteeiir 
feet  deep,  and  whofe  rampart  eleven  high.  This  was 
a  new  fort  of  work  to  them  ;  but  they  had  feen  fome- 
thing  of  it  in  their  wars  with  Casfar,  and  the  prifonera 
they  had  made  gave  them  further  inflruflions.  The 
proper  utenfils  were  ftill  wanting.  This  defe6t  they 
fupplied  as  v/ell  as  they  could,  by  cutting  the  turf 
with  their  fwords,  moving  the  earth  with  their  hands, 
and  tranfporting  it  in  their  cloaths,  inftead  of  facks 
and  gabions.  Such  was  their  multitude,  that  in  lefs 
than  three  hours  they  had  finifhed  thofe  lines,  which 
took  in  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles.  To  thefe  they  add- 
ed fome  works  and  machines,  in  imitation  of  the 
Romans  ;  as  towers,  long  fcythes,  and  galleries. 

The  Roman  foldiers  were  lodged  in  huts  thatched 
with  ftraw.  This  gave  the  aflailants  the  hint  of  en* 
deavouring  to  fet  the  camp  on  fire.  The  feventh  day 
©f  the  attack,  the  wind  being  high,  the  Nervii  threw 
into  it  red-hot  balls  of  clay,  and  burning  javelins. 
The  fire,  aflifted  by  the  wind,  fpread  every  where  in 
an  inftant;  and  the  adverfary,  encouraged  by  the 
profpedt  of  fuccefs,  advanced  their  towers  and  galle- 
ries, and  prepared  to  fcale  the  ramparts.  The  con- 
ftancy  of  the  Roman  foldiery  was  fuch,  that  though 
they  were  in  a  manner  enveloped  in  flames,  and 
overwhelmed  with  a  fhower  of  darts ;  though  they 
faw  their  huts,  their  baggage,  and  their  whole  little 
fortune  was  become  a  prey  to  the  fire ;  not  only  no 
one  quitted  his  poll:  to  endeavour  to  lave  any  thing, 
but  even  very  few  of  them  fo  much  as  looked  behind 
them :  fo  intent  were  they  on  fighting  and  repelling 
the  enemy.     Their  extraordinary  valour  was  rewarded 
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^idi  fuccefs :  and,  if  that  day  was  the  mod  laborious  A.R.  69J. 
and  dangerous  to   the   Romans,  it  was  that  alfo  on      "''  " 
which  their  adverfaries  loft  the  greateft  numbers. 

Csefar  has  thought  fit  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  a  fin- 
gular  inflance  of  emulation  between  two  of  his  Offi- 
cers. They  were  two  Centurions,  or  Captains,  named 
Pulfio  and  Varenus  •,  who  were  perpetually  difputing 
one  another  the  pre-eminence  in  courage.  In  the 
heat  of  the  laft-related  battle  Pulfio  thus  challenged 
Varenus  :  "  Behold,  fays  he,  we  have  now  an  oppor- 
*'  tunity  of  determining  our  old  difference.  Let  us 
*'  fee  now  which  of  us  two  can  give  the  beft  proofs  of 
<' valour.'*  So  faying,  he  leaps  out  of  the  intrenchment, 
and  advances  to  attack  a  large  body  of  the  enemy. 
Varenus,  piqued  in  honour,  follows  him  at  a  fmall 
diflance.  Pulfio  prefently  kills  one  of  the  Nervii, 
but  is  foon  after  furrounded.  Varenus  runs  up  and 
difengages  him ;  but  foon  falls  into  the  fame  danger 
from  which  he  had  juft  extricated  his  rival ;  and  is  in 
his  turn  difengaged  by  him.  Thus  the  two  compe- 
titors mutually  owed  their  lives  to  each  other;  and  the 
prize  of  valour  continued  undecided. 

The  defence,  however,  of  the  Roman  camp  became 
every  day  more  difficult  and  hazardous,  on  account 
of  the  great  numbers  wounded  ;  and  Casfar  had  yet 
heard  nothing  from  them,  none  of  Cicero's  mefTen- 
gers  having  been  able  to  get  to  him.  At  laft  a  Gaul- 
ifh  flave,  bribed  by  a  prom ife  of  freedom,  undertook 
to  carry  a  letter  of  advice,  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
Nervii  by  limilitude  of  drefs  and  language,  and  hap- 
pily delivered  it  to  Csfar.  Casfar  does  not  inform  us 
where  he  then  was,  but  he  could  not  be  at  a  great 
diftance.  Nothing  feems  to  me  more  worthy  of  admi- 
ration in  Csefar,  than  his  rapid  expedition,  fcarce  in- 
ferior to  the  progrefs  of  lightning.  He  received  Ci- 
cero's letter  an  hour  before  fun-fet.  Immediately  he 
fends  orders  to  M.  CrafTus,  who  was  among  the  Bel- 
lovaci,  to  march  his  legion  at  midnight  to  join  him. 
He  difpatches  a  courier  to  C.  Fabius,  who  wintered 
5A'ith  the  Morini,  to  order  him  to  lead  his  legion  into 
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A.  R.  692.  the  country  of  the  Atrebates,  which  lay  in  the  way  td 
;  *  Cicero.  He  writes  to  Labienus  to  go  into  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  Nervii.  He  himfelf  in  the  mean  time  af- 
fembles  about  four  hundred  horfe.  The  next  day, 
at  the  third  hour,  he  had  advice  of  Crafilis's  approach. 
That  day  he  marched  twenty  miles.  Fabius  joined 
him  at  the  appointed  place.  But  Labienus,  whom  the 
Treviri,  encouraged  by  the  vidlory  of  Ambiorix, 
"were  upon  the  point  of  attacking,  efteemed  it  too  ha- 
zardous to  quit  his  ftation -,  and  informed  Caefar  of 
the  obftacles  which  prevented  his  obeying.  At  the 
fame  time  he  fent  him  the  firft.  relation  of  Sabinus's 
difafter. 

Caefar  approved  of  Labienus's  conduct  •,  though  he 
found  hiiTiJelf  thereby  reduced  to  two  legions,  in- 
frcad  of  having  three,  which  he  had  depended  on. 
He  did  not  however  abandon  his  enterprize  ;  well 
knowing  that  the  timelinefs  of  the  fuccour  was  what 
was  moft  effential  in  thefe  circumftances.  He  makes 
forced  marches ;  and  fends  before  a  Gaulifh  horfe- 
man  with  a  letter  to  Cicero,  by  which  he  informed 
him  of  his  approach  ;  but  which  was  wrote  in  Greek, 
that,  if  it  fell  into  the  enemies  hands,  it  might  not 
be  intelligible  to  them.  This  Gaul  was  ordered,  in 
cafe  he  found  it  impradlicable,  to  penetrate  himfelf 
into  the  Roman  camp,  to  tie  the  letter  to  a  javelin 
and  throw  it  in.  This  he  executed;  and  the  javelin 
by  an  accident  ftuck  in  a  tower,  and  remained  there 
two  days  unperceived.  On  the  third  a  foldier  fav/  it, 
took  it  down,  and  brought  it  to  Cicero  •,  who  imme- 
diately read  it  in  full  afiembly,  and  diffufed  the  com- 
mon joy  through  the  whole  camp.  At  the  fame  time 
they  perceived  the  fmoke  of  the  villages  fired  by  Cae- 
far in  his  march,  which  put  the  arrival  of  the  fuccour^ 
beyond  all  doubt. 

The  Gauls  were  alfo  informed  of  it  by  their  fcouts ; 
and  thereupon  thought  proper  to  quit  Cicero,  and  go 
to  meet  Catifar.  Their  army  confiiled  of  above  fixty 
thoufand  men.  Cicero  immediately  acquainted  his 
General  with  their  march  j  and  the  next  day  Casfar 

him- 
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Jiirafelf  faw  them  on  the  other  fide  of  an  hollow-way  A.  "R.  69s* 
with  a  river  in  front.     As  he  had  nov/  no  longer  any      "^' 
reafon  to  be  in  a  hurry,  he  incamped  in  the  place  he 
then  was,  and  prepared  for  the  fight. 

His  legions  were  by  no  means  compleat,  making 
both  together  fcarce  feven  thoufand  effeftive  men. 
To  try  his  fortune  v/ith  fo  extremely  unequal  a  force, 
was  to  run  a  great  hazard ;  yet  he  took  that  refolu- 
tiofj :  all  the  advantage  he  propofed,  was  to  draw 
the  Gauls  to  attack  him  ;  determined  however,  if  he 
failed,  to  go  to  them.  The  ftratagem  he  employed 
was  to  render  himfelf  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  His 
camp  could  non  at  beft  take  up  much  ground,  as  it 
confilled  of  no  more  than  feven  thoufand  men  without 
baggage ;  he  contracted  it  ftill  as  much  as  poflible. 
He  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  fhow  every  fign  of  fear  j  he 
gave  an  unufual  height  to  his  ramparts,  and  flopped 
up  his  gates  with  great  exadlnefs :  And,  the  Gaulifh 
cavalry  having  advanced  to  defy  the  Roman,  this  laft 
retreated  according  to  order,  affeding  an  air  of  timi- 
dity and  concern. 

Barbarians,  who  think  themfelves  formidable,  can- 
not help  being  prefumptuous.  Their  whole  army 
crofTes  the  river  ;  and  advancing  to  the  Romans  gives 
them  the  wilhed^for  opportunity  of  attacking  them  to 
advantage.  Their  confidence  was  fo  great,  that  they 
made  proclamation  round  the  Roman  camp,  that,  if 
any  of  the  Gauls  or  Romans  had  a  mind  to  come  over, 
to  them,  they  fhould  be  at  liberty  fo  to  do  till  the 
third  hour ;  but  from  that  time  they  would  give  no 
quarter.  They  had  already  began  to  fcale  the  rampart; 
and  fill  up  the  ditch  •,  when  Ca^far  ordered  a  general 
fally  to  be  made  by  all  the  gates  of  the  camp.  The 
infantry  and  cavalry  fall  at  once  on  the  Barbarians, 
whom  furprize  and  fright  rendered  incapable  of  refifl- 
ance.  Numbers  of  thern  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and 
the  refl  fled. 

Csefar,  as  prudent  as  courageous,  would  not  pur^ 
fue  them  too  far,  becaufe  of  the  woods  and  moraffes 
jvith  which  the  country  abounded.     As  his  numbers 
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A. R.  698.  were  fo  inconfiderable,  he  was  fenfible  that  the  leaft 
check  might  be  attended  with  fatal  confeqnences. 
Thus  without  any  lofs  he  relieved,  and  joined,  Cicero. 
When  he  faw  the  works  of  the  Barbarians,  he  was 
ftruck  with  admiration.  He  then  reviewed  Cicero's 
forces,  and  found  there  was  fcarce  one  man  in  ten  un- 
wounded  :  Which  gave  him  a  juft  idea  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  danger  they  had  been  expofed  to,  and  of 
the  vigorous  defence  they  had  made.  He  beftowed  , 
great  commendations  on  the  legion,  and  its  Com- 
mander •,  and  particular  marks  of  efteem  and  affec- 
tion on  fuch  Officers  as  Cicero  made  honourable 
mention  of.  For  he  v/ell  knew  how  powerfully  well- 
timed  careiTes  operate  on  men  of  honour ;  and  that 
an  army  becomes  capable  of  undergoing  every  thing 
for  a  General  who  knows  how  to  efteem  and  reward 
merit. 

C^efar  learnt  alfo  from  Cicero  all  the  circumftances 
of  the  unhappy  affair  of  Sabinus.  As  he  loved  his 
foldiers,  he  was  extremely  affedled  by  it.  He  let  his 
iiair  and  beard  grow,  which  among  the  Romans  was 
the  deepeft  mourning,  nor  did  he  fhave  himfelf  till 
he  had  avenged  the  death  of  thofe  brave  men.  So 
fays  *  Suetonius ;  from  whence  we  muft  conclude  that 
his  mourning  continued  at  leaft  to  the  end  of  the  nexC 
campaign. 

Caefar  returned  C.  Fabius  to  his  winter-quarters 
among  the  Bellovaci ;  and  he  fixed  himfelf  about 
Samarobriva  f  with  three  legions,  diftributed  in  three 
different  cantonments,  but  very  near  one  another. 
The  fituation  of  affairs  would  not  permit  hjm  to  pafs 
his  winter  in  Italy,  as  ufual.  All  Gaul  was  in  motion, 
and  meditated  a  general  revolt.  The  Senones  had 
expelled  their  King  Cavarinus,  who  was  a  friend  to 
the  Romans,  after  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
murder  him.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  AfTaf- 
fmation  of  Tafgetius  King  of  the  Carnutes  by  his  Sub- 
jects.    The  Armorican  nations,  that  is  to  fay,  thole 

*  Swct.  Csef,  67,  f  Amiens. 
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who  Inhabited  the  fea-coaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  A^-  ^9«» 
Loire  to  that  of  the  Seine,  were  endeavouring  to  re-  ^^ 
new  their  alliance,  which  had  been  diffolved  three 
years  before.  The  Nervii,  the  Eburones,  the  Tre- 
viri  were  in  arms.  In  a  word,  there  was  not  one  Gaulifh 
nation  but  what  was  preparing  for  a  revolt  except  the 
^dui  and  the  Rhemi ;  thefe  were  particularly  attached 
to  the  Romans,  the  one  by  an  ancient  alliance,  and  the 
other  by  new  engagements  contradled  with  C^efar,  and 
cultivated  with  mutual  fidelity. 

The  Treviri  in  particular  haftened  to  a6tion.  Their 
King,  Indutiomarus,  at  firfl:  folicited  the  Germans  to 
pafs  the  Rhine  and  affifb  him.  But  the  defeat  of  Ario- 
viftus,  and  that  of  the  Teuchtheri  and  Ufipetes,  had 
taught  them  better  things.  So  that  Indutiomarus 
could  not  prevail  on  any  one  of  the  German  nations  to 
come  into  his  meafures.  This  reftlefs,  impatient, 
Gaul  attacked,  however,  Labienus's  quarters  with  his 
national  forces,  and  thofe  of  fome  of  his  neighbours. 
But  it  was  to  his  own  deftru6lion.  For  as  he  impru- 
dently came  too  near  the  Roman  camp,  Labienus  fal- 
lied  out  on  him  with  all  his  troops ;  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  fingle  out  Indutiomarus,  and  not  to  jmed- 
dle  with  any  one  elfe  before  they  had  made  fure  of 
him.  His  defign  fucceeded  ;  Indutiomarus  was  flain 
in  pafling  a  river  that  obftrufted  his  flight.  His  army, 
having  loft  their  King  and  General,  difperfed ;  and, 
^fter  that  vidory,  Gaul  was  fomewhat  quieter  the  reft 
pf  the  winter. 
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SECT.    IV. 

Ctffar  raifes  two  new  legions  in  Italy ^  and  horrows  one  of 
Pompey.  Cdcfar*s  expeditions  during  the  winter.  The 
meafures  Cafar  takes  to  fecure  his  vengeance  againfi 
ylmbionx  and  the  Eburones.  He  fuhdues  the  Menapii, 
The  Treviri  are  vanquijhed  and  fuhjeSted  by  Labienus. 
C^efar  pajfes  the  Rhine  a  fecond  lime.  He  goes  at  length 
into  the  country  of  the  Eburones^  and  undertakes  to  esi- 
tirpate  them.  Extreme^  unexpe£ied^  danger  to  which 
a  legion^  commanded  by  ^.  Cicero^  is  expofed  from  the 
Sicambri.  The  country  of  the  Eburones  is  ravaged ; 
hut  Ambiorix  makes  his  efcape  from  Cafar.  Co'far 
caufes  Acco,  Chief  of  the  Senones,  to  be  condemned  and 
executed.     He  goes  to  Italy^  to  pafs  there  the  winter. 
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c«r  de     y^^far's  forces  were  confiderably  lefiened  by  the 
g.G.  1.6.  ^^  |^^£^  p£  |.}^g  legion  and  five  cohorts  totally  de- 
flroyed  with  Sabinus.     To  repair  that  lofs  he  made 
new  levies  in  Cifalpine  Gaul ;  and  belides,  as  Pompey 
in  his  fecond  Confulihip  had  enlifted  foldiers,  though  . 
he  had  never  marlhalled  them  in  form,  having  had  nO 
occafion  for  them,  as  he  had  continued  at  Rome,  Cae- 
far  defired  him  to  fet  thofe  troops  on  foot,  and  fend 
them  to  him.     "  Friendfliip,    lays  Csefar,    and  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth  equally  determined  Pom- 
pey to  confent  to  that  requeft."     It  was  indeed  an 
ufeful  fuccour  for  the  Gaulilh  war :  but  how  remifs  a 
government  mull  that  be,  when  private  perfons  could 
Tlut.        thus  difpofe  of  the  public  forces  !  Cato  was  aware  of 
^^^'         the  confequences  of  fuch  diforder,  and  complained  of 

*  Thefe  Confuls  did  not  enter  into  their  office  till  July.  The  fijc 
firft  months  of  the  year  there  was  an  Interregnum.  But,  as  we  do 
not  treat  here  of  the  affaiis  of  the  City,  I  have  fpecified  the  whole 
year  by  the  »ames  of  the  Confuls  as  ufuai. 
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It  in  the  Senate.  "  Pompey,  faid  he,  has  lent  a  le-  \^-^p^ 
♦'  gion  to  Caefar  •,  tho'  the  one  never  allied  it  of  you,  "l j. 
*'  nor  the  other  had  your  confent  fo  to  difpofe  of  it ;  fo 
"  that  bodies  of  fix  thoufand  men  with  horfes  and  arms 
"  are  now  prefents  of  friendfhip  between  private  per- 
*'  fons."  But  it  was  Cato's  fate  to  fpeak  always  the 
truth,  and  never  to  be  heeded.  Csfar  by  this  rein- 
forcement made  himfelf  ample  amends  for  what  he 
had  loft :  for  in  the  room  of  fifteen  cohorts  he  had 
three  legions,  which  doubled  their  number. 

Thefe  meafures  were  indeed  neceffary.  The  fpirit 
of  the  Gauls  was  by.no  means  broke ;  all  thofe  nations, 
who  laft  year  made  preparations  for  a  revolt,  perfifted 
in  their  defign  :  and  even  the  Treviri,  far  from  beincr 
difcouraged  by  the  death  of  Indutiomarus,  continued 
faithful  to  his  memory  and  engagements.  After  hav- 
ing beftowed  the  fupreme  command  on  his  relations, 
they  made  a  new  treaty  with  Ambiorix;  and  took  fo 
much  pains  with  the  Germans,  that  they  at  laft  obtain- 
ed affiftance  from  them..  ,     , 

Caefar  for  thefe  reafons  thought  proper  to  open  the 
campaign  early  ;  and  knowing  that  the  Nervii  and  the 
greateft  part  of  their  neighbours  were  in  arms  ;  he  af- 
fembles  the  four  legions  that  lay  neareft  to  them ; 
enter:,  at  the  head  of  thern  into  their  country  ;  lays 
it  waftej  carries  off  many  prifoners,  and  much  cattle; 
and  compels  them  to  fubmit  and  give  hoftages. 

After  this  expedition,  which  took  up  little  time,  he 
returned,  and  held  the  general  AfTembly  of  Celtic 
Gaul.  But,  finding  that  the  Senones  and  Carnutes 
had  fent  no  Deputies,  he  adjourns  the  Sefllon,  and 
transfers  it  to  Lutetia ;  whofe  inhabitants,  though  paris. 
they  had  been  united  with  the  Senones  for  an  age, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  concerned  with  them  in 
their  revolt.  The  fame  day  he  declared  this  refolu- 
tion  he  fet  out ;  and  made  fuch  hafte  that  he  furprized 
Acco,  Chief  of  the  Senones,  before  he  could  colled: 
his  forces.  Intreaties  v/ere  now  the  only  means  left. 
The  iEdui,  whofe  clients  the  Senones  were,  inter- 
ceded for  them,     Casfar,    who  had  no  mind  to  fpend 
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A.R.699.  the  feafon  for  a<5tion  in  proceeding  formally  againd 
the  guilty,  took  their  excufes,  and  ordered  them  to 
bring  him  an  hundred  hoilages.  The  Carniites,  being 
terrified,  fubmit  alfo  j  and  obtain  the  fame  conditi- 
ons, by  the  mediation  of  the  Rhemi,  their  Patrons. 
C^far  then  comes  to  Lutetia,  puts  an  end  to  the  Sti- 
fion  of  the  States,  and  orders  the  Gauls  to  provide  him 
cavalry. 

It  was  as  yet  but  the  beginning  of  the  fpring ;  and 
Caefar,  thinking  Celtic  Gaul  was  now  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  with  the  Treviri  and  Ambiorix.     It 
■was  the  laft  that  he  particularly  aimed  at ;  and  he  pur- 
pofed  to  revenge  the  (laughter  of  the  Roman  cohorts 
by  his  death,  and  the  deIlrud:ion  of  his  nation.     He 
endeavoured  then  to  difcover  the- intentions  of  Ambio- 
rix, that  he  might  fruftrate  them,  and   prevent  his 
efcape.     He  knew  Ambiorix  was  in  friendjfhip  with 
the  Menapii ;  a  fierce  nation,  who  living  in  a  country 
full  of  woods  and  moraffes,  had  hitherto  eluded  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  army,  and  had  never  made  the 
leaft  ftep   towards  a  fubmiflion  to  Casfar.     Ambiorix 
had  alfo,  by  the  means  of  the  Treviri,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Germans.     Casfar  determined, 
ere  he  marched  againfi:  him,  to  deprive  him  of  thefe 
two  refources,  on  which  this  cunning  Barbarian  de- 
pended.    He  fends  two  legions  to  Labienus  in  the 
country  of  the  Treviri,  to  whom  he  commits   the 
care  of  the  baggage  of  the  whole  army ;  and  goes 
himfelf  againft  the  Menapii,  with  five  legions,  who 
carried  nothing  but  their  arms  with  them.     That  na- 
tion, fenfible  that  they  were  not  able  to  keep  the 
field  againft  the  Romans,  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual 
artifice  :  and,  inftead  of  afliembling  forces,  they  dif- 
perfed  ;  and  concealed  themfelves  with  every  thing 
they  could  carry  off  in  their  woods  and  moraffes. 
But  Csefar,  having  divided  his  army  into  three  corps, 
made  fuch  horrible  havock  in  the  country,  plunder- 
ing atid  burning  every  thing,  and  carrying  away  men 
^nd  cattkj  that  the  Menapii  were  obliged  to   beg 

peace 
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peace  of  him.  He  granted  it,  on  condition  that  A. R. 6^, 
they  Ihould  not  receive  Ambiorix,  nor  any  one  from  ^^ 
him ;  threatening  to  treat  them  as  enemies  if  they 
did.  He  left  in  their  country  Comins  with  a  body  of 
horfe  to  keep  them  in  awe  ;  and  prepared  for  the  re- 
du(5lion  of  the  Treviri.  But  he  found  the  bufmeis 
done  to  his  hands  by  the  valour  and  condud:  of  La- 
bienus. 

The  Treviri  had  of  their  ovv^n  accord  advanced  to 
attack  the  Lieutenant-general.  But,  having  learnt 
that  he  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  two  legions, 
they  ftopt  fhort,  and  refoived  to  wait  for  the  auxilia- 
ries they  expedled  from  Germany.  Labienus  thought 
proper  to  meet  them  ;  and  advanced  within  a  mile  of 
them.  Between  the  two  camps  ran  a  river  *,  with 
fteep  banks,  and  difficult  to  pafs.  The  Roman  Ge- 
neral formed  a  fcheme  to  draw  them  over  this  river, 
that  he  might  fight  them  when  on  difadvantageous 
ground,  and  before  they  could  be  joined  by  the 
Germans.  With  this  view  he  declared  publicly,  that 
he  intended  to  decamp,  and  to  go  and  occupy  fome 
better  pofl,  where  the  baggage  of  the  army  which 
he  had  under  his  care  might  be  fafer.  As  his  camp 
fwarmed  with  Gauls,  this  was  prefently  reported  to 
the  enemy.  Night  being  come,  he  afiembles  the 
Tribunes  and  firft  Captains,  and  acquaints  them  with 
his  real  intention  :  after  which  he  gives  the  fignal  to 
depart.  The  Gauls  were  foon  advertifed  of  it ;  and 
reproaching  one  another  with  the  cowardice  of  not 
daring  to  purfue  a  flying  enemy,  to  whom  they  were 
fuperior  in  number,  began  at  day-break  to  pafs  the 
river.  Labienus  gave  them  time  to  get  all  over.  He 
then  difcontinues  his  march  ;  and,  having  placed  the 
baggage  on  an  eminence  under  a  fufficient  guard,  he 
animates  his  troops.  "  Behold,  fays  he,  the  opportu- 
"  nity  you  longed  for.  The  enemy  prefent  themfelves 
"  in  a  place  where  they  cannot  poffibiy  fuftain  your  on- 
f'  fet.    Shew  only  under  my  command  the  valour  you 

*  Probably  the  Mofelle, 
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A.R.699.  "  have  fo  often  manifefted  to  our  General.  Think  hiit^ 
Ant.  c.  cc  prefent ;  and  that  he  fees,  and  obferves  you."  At 
thefe  v/ords  the  Romans  gave  a  loud  Ihout,  and  throw 
their  javelins.  The  Gauls,  finding  thofe  march  boldly 
up  to  them  of  whom  they  expedled  to  have  ken  no- 
thing but  the  backs,  are  confounded  and  difconcert- 
ed,  nor  fuftain  even  the  firfl:  fliock,  but  take  to  flights 
The  vidtory  was  compleat ;  multitudes  killed  j  many 
prifoners  made ;  and  the  Treviri,  dilheartened  by  the 
fatal  blow,  fubmit  to  the  Romans.  The  Germans, 
hearing  of  the  defeat  of  thofe  they  came  to  fuccour, 
repaffed  the  Rhine ;  and  with  them  the  whole  family 
of  Indutiomarus.  Cingetorix,  who  had  been  always 
faithful  to  the  Romans,  was  made  King  of  that  na- 
tion. 

When  Csefar  came  into  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
and  found  all  quiet,  he  refolved  to  pafs  the  Rhine 
a  lecond  time.  To  which  he  had  two  motives ;  to 
punifli  the  Germans  for  fending  fuccours  to  the  Tre- 
viri, and  to  intimidate  them  fo  that  they  might  not 
dare  to  give  or  promife  a  retreat  to  Ambiorix.  He 
builds  then  a  bridge  like  his  former,  but  fomewhat 
higher  on  the  river  ;  and,  having  finilhed  the  work  in 
a  few  days,  he  crofTes  the  Rhine. 

The  Suevi  were  the  people  who  fent  the  fuccours 
that  had  fo  much  irritated  him.  At  his  approach 
they  retreated  far  into  the  country ;  and  waited  for 
him  in  good  order  at  the  entrance  of  a  great  forefb 
called  by  them  *  Bacenide.  Csefar  tells  us,  that  he 
was  apprehenfive  he  fhould  want  provifions,  if  he 
went  after  the  Suevi,  becaufe  Germany  was  very  ill 
cultivated.  It  is  probable  too  that  he  did  not  choofe 
to  advance  too  far  into  an  hoftile  country,  out  of 
which,  perhaps,  he  fhould  find  it  difficult  and  ha- 
zardous to  retire.  He  returns  then  to  Gaul ;  but,  to 
keep  the  Germans  in  fear,  he  would  not  demolifh  all 
his  bridge ;  but  only  broke  off  about  two  hundred 

*  Cellarius  takes  it  to  be  the  foreft  of  Hartz  in  Lower  Saxony,  in 
the  principality  of  Wolfenbutcl, 
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fbet  on  the  German  fide  ;  and  to  fecure  the  refl  of  it,  A.R,  %9. 
he  built  thereon  a  tower  of  four  ftories,  wherein  he   '^^  '^ 
left  twelve  cohorts  under  a  General  Officer. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  the  war  with  the  Ebu- 
rones,  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart.  Above  all, 
he  would  have  been  overjoyed  to  be  mafter  of  the 
perfon  of  Ambiorix.  He  endeavours  then  to  furprizc 
that  able  Gaul :  and  for  that  purpofe  detaches  his 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  Minucius  Bafilus,  with 
orders  to  crofs  the  foreft  of  Ardenne  with  all  expedi- 
tion j  and  to  conceal  his  march  as  much  as  poflible, 
that  he  might  arrive  when  he  was  leail  expeded. 
This  flratagem  was  very  near  fucceeding.  Bafilus 
penetrated  into  the  country  before  any  one  knew  of 
his  coming ;  and  took,  fome  prifoners,  who  Ihewed 
him  the  retreat  of  Ambiorix.  It  was  an  edifice  in 
the  midft  of  a  wood  •,  this  wood  faved  him.  For, 
while  fome  of  his  cavalry  flopped  the  Romans  in  a 
narrow  way,  he  got  on  horfe-back,  and  rode  ofi^; 
with  the  lofs  however  of  his  chariots,  horfes,  and 
equipage. 

Ambiorix,  feeing  the  florm  that  was  going  to  break 
on  his  country,  had  recourfe  to  the  only  proper  ex- 
pedient ;  which  was  to  order  the  Eburones  to  fhift 
every  one  for  himfelf ;  knowing  he  could  not  poffibly 
afl^emble  an  army  ftrong  enough  to  make  head  ao-ainft 
Casfar.  His  countrymen  follow  his  diredions.  They 
difperfed  ;  and  concealed  themfelves,  fome  in  woods, 
others  in  inacceffible  moraffes,  others  in  places  near 
the  fea,  which  at  high  w^ater  becamiC  ifles.  l^hofc 
who  were  on  good  terms  with  the  neighbourino-  nati- 
ons, went  there  for  fhelter  ;  the  open  country  was 
quite  abandoned.  Cativulcus,  who  fliared  the  rule 
with  Ambiorix,  being  old  and  infirm -,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  fupporting  the  fatigues  of  war,  or  flio-hr, 
poifoned  himfelf  *,  after  venting  bitter  imprecations 

*  Csefar  adds,  that  it  was  with  Yew  ;  that  is,  probably,  with  a 'nice 
extrafted  from  that  tree,  which  many  Naturaljfts  believe  to  have  a 
deadly  quality. 
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A.R.699.  againft  his  coUegue  for  drawing  him  into  fo  fatal  art 
^j^      enterprize. 

Csefar's  intention  was  utterly  to  extirpate  the  Ebu- 
rones  ;  the  difficulty  was  now  to  find  them.     To  that 
end  he  refolved  to  divide  his  forces  ;  and  began  by 
depofiting  the  baggage  of  the  whole  army  in  the  fort 
Atuatica -f,  which  was  fituated  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,    the  unfortunate  quarters  of  Sabinus  and 
Cotta.     As  its  works  were  not  abfolutely  demolifhed, 
he  reckoned  he  fhould  thereby  lefTen  the  labour  of 
the  legion  he  left  there  -,  which  was  one  of  the  three , 
lately  raifed  in  Italy.     He  gave  the  comm.and  of  the 
fort,   and  legion,  to  Q^ Cicero;    whom  he  told  atj 
parting  to  expert  him  back  in  feven  days.     He  takes 
with  him  three  legions  ;  gave  three  to  Labienus,  and 
three  to  C.  Fabius  :  thefe  three  corps,  dillributed  in 
three  different  cantonments,  made  terrible  havock  all 
over  the  country  of  the  devoted  Eburones.     But  the 
inhabitants,  fcattered  here  and  there,  ftill  eluded  his 
vengeance.     To  come  at  them  it  was  neceffary  to  pe- 
netrate into  unknown  places,  of  difficult  accefs  •,  and 
to  pafs  defiles,  expofed  on  all  fides  to  ambufcades. 
If  the  legions  kept  together  in  a  body,  they  could 
not  get  at  the  enemy  -,  if  they  divided  into  fmall  par- 
ties, or  if  the  foldiers  ventured  fingly,  as  it  often 
happened,  in  hopes  of  plunder,  they  frequently  fell 
into  the  fnares  every  where  fet  for  them,  and  pe- 
rifhed  themfelves.     At  laft  Casfar  thought  of  a  very 
extraordinary  expedient ;  it  was  to  invite  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  to  come,  and  plunder,  and  ravage, 
the  habitations  and  lands  of  the  Eburones.     Thefe, 
being  acquainted  with  the  country,  were  more  likely 
to  fucceed  ;  and  if  they  fell  in  the  attempt,  Csefar  was 
not  much  concerned. 

This  invitation  gave  room  to  a  moft  furprizing 
event  5  which  fufficiently  demonitrates  how  neceffary 

•f-  Tongres  in  the  country  of  Liecje,  The  Atuaticl,  of  whom  we 
have  elfewhere  fpoke,  were  n  diftino:  people  from  the  Eburones ;  and 
tlieir  Capital,  as  we  have  laid,  was  according  to  saany  Geographer* 
JJamur. 
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it  is  In  war  to  be  at  all  times  upon  one's  g-uard.  Not  ^•^•^99' 
only  the  neighbouring  Gauls  were  allured  by  the  af-  ^ '  * 
furance  of  an  ealy  prey  ;  but,  the  news  being  carried 
over  the  Rhine,  the  Sicambri  alio  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity.  They  pafs  the  Rhine  in  barks  to  the 
number  of  two  thoufand  horfe ;  and  begin  by  pil- 
laging the  Eburones,  and  carrying  off  what  cattle  they 
could  meet  with.  As  they  were  advancing  into  the 
country,  one  of  the  prifoners  addrelTes  them  :  "  Why 
"  thus  amufe  yourfelves,  fays  he,  in  fearching  after 
"  an  inconfiderable  booty,  when  in  three  hours  you 
"  may  reach  Atuatica,  where  all  the  baggage,  all  the 
"  wealth  of  the  Roman  army  is  left  ?  Cselar  is  far  off; 
"  the  fmall  garrifon  fcarce  fuffices  to  mann  the  ram- 
"  parts  i  and  is  lb  timidly  cautious,  that  no  one  has 
"  yet  dared  to  ftir  out  of  the  intrenchments."  This 
advice  was  greatly  approved  j  and  the  Sicambri  im- 
mediately turn  off  to  Atuatica. 

It  was  now  the  feventh  day  fmce  Csefar's  departure, 
and  that  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  return.  Till  then 
Q^  Cicero  had  puntlually  obeyed  his  General's  orders  ; 
and  had  never  futfered  even  a  fervant  to  go  out  of 
the  camp.  But  at  laft,  hearing  nothing  from  Csefar, 
who  he  knew  was  far  advanced  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  doubting  his  exa6t  return  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  tired  out  befides  by  the  importunity  of 
many  who  were  uneafy  at  being  fhut  up  as  if  be- 
fieged,  thinking  it  alfo  proper  to  fetch  corn  into  the 
camp  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  the  allowance 
due  that  day  to  the  foldiers,  he  fent  five  cohorts 
into  a  field  only  three  miles  diflant  to  cut  down  the 
corn. 

In  that  very  inftant  the  Sicambri  arrive.  The  alarm 
in  the  Roman  camp  was  great.  It  had  now  but  half 
its  complement ;  an  alTault  was  what  was  leaft  ex- 
pefted  ;  the  Barbarians  feemed  to  fall  out  of  the  fky  ; 
and  the  foldiers  doubted  not  that  Csfar's  army  was 
ruined,  or  they  fhould  not  have  beenjinfulted.  Some 
even  apprehended  the  ill-luck,  neceffarily  annexed  as 
they  thought  to  the  place ;  and  had  continually  be- 
Vol.  VIII.  Z  fore 
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A.  R.  699.  fore  their  eyes  the  unhappy  cataflrophe  of  the  forces 

Ant.  c.   q£  Sabinus. 

There  were  thofe  among  them,  however,  who  flood 
their  ground  at  the  gate  at  which  the  enemies  prefented 
themfelves.  Caefar  has  particularifed  an  old  Captain, 
named  Sextius  Baculus,  who  had  in  his  time  per- 
formed many  gallant  adtions  ;  and  who,  though  he 
was  fick  and  had  eat  nothing  for  five  days,  made  a 
fhift  to  drag  himfelf  to  the  place  that  was  threatened  ; 
where,  encouraging  by  his  example  the  Officers  of  the 
cohort  on  guard,  he  put  a  flop  to  the  firfl  fury  of  the 
Barbarians.  Weak  as  he  was,  the  wounds  he  received 
prefently  difabled  him  -,  and  he  fell  *,  either  dead,  or 
in  a  fwoon,  and  was  with  difficulty  carried  off.  How- 
ever, his  courageous  defence  gave  the  foldiers  time  to 
recover  from  their  fright.  The  Sicambri  were  not 
able  to  force  the  gates  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  intrench- 
ments  defended  themfelves  fufficiently  againfl  thofe 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  attacking  them. 
Mean-time  the  Roman  foragers  return.  The  Si- 
cambri took  them  at  firfl  for  Csefar's  army,  and  de- 
fifted  from  the  attack  of  the  camp  ;  but  foon,  ob- 
ferving  how  few  they  were,  pour  upon  them,  and  en- 
deavour to  furround  them.  The  veterans  that  were 
in  that  body  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and 
got  into  the  camp.  The  new  levies,  who  had  never 
been  in  fuch  circumflances  before,  doubt,  waver,  and 
make  contrary  motions :  many  of  thefe  were  flain. 
The  refl,  animated  by  their  Officers,  who  were  men 
of  courage  and  experience  felecfled  by  Csfar  out  of 
old  corps,  gained  at  lafl  the  intrenchnlents.  The  Si- 
cambri, delpairing  then  to  florm  the  camp,  went  off, 
retook  their  booty  which  they  had  depofited  in  the 
woods,  and  repalTed  the  Rhine  quietly. 

Such  was  the  conflernation  in  the  Roman  camp, 
even  after  the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians,  that  Volu- 
fenus,  arriving  in  the  night  with  the  cavalry,   could 

•  Csefar's  expreflion  feems  capable  of  either  conftruftion :  relin^uit 
animus  Sextiunit 
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not  perfuade  the  foldiers  that  Csefar  was   following.  A. R.  699. 
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They  perfifted  in   their  fancy,  that  the  infantry  was      ^^'    ' 


deftroyed,  and  the  cavalry  alone  had  efcaped.  Nor 
did  they  recover  their  fpirits  till  they  faw  their  Gene- 
ral in  perfon  returning  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

C^Efar,  having  examined  into  every  thing,  could 
not  but  complain  of  the  non-obfervance  of  his  orders. 
For  the  reft,  he  admired  the  whimfical  turn  of  for- 
tune, which  had  caufed  thofe,  who  came  on  purpofe 
to  prejudice  Ambiorix,  to  be  as  ferviceable  to  him  as 
if  he  had  invited  them  to  his  afiiftance. 

The  reft  of  the  campaign  he  continued  to  lay  wafte, 
by  his  ov/n  troops  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
country  of  the  Eburones.  Every  thing  was  pillaged 
and  deftroyed ;  fo  that  even  thofe,  who  by  hiding 
themfelves  efcaped  the  fword,  were  neceflarily  reduced 
to  perifti  by  famine.  But  he  was  never  able  to  ex- 
ecute his  intended  vengeance  on  Ambiorix  himfelf. 
Often  that  fugitive  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken, 
or  killed ;  he  was  often  feen,  and  thought  to  be  fe- 
cured  -,  but  he  as  often  efcaped.  Shifting  perpetually 
his  abode  -,  and  trufting  himfelf  with  no  more  than  four 
faithful  horfemen  ;  he  rendered  ineffedlual  the  efforts 
of  a  multitude  of  enemies,  whom  perfonal  hatred,  the 
defire  of  paying  court  to  Csefar,  and  the  hopes  of  re- 
ward, animated  to  purfue  him. 

This  expedition  ended,  Casfar  brought  back  his 
army  to  Durocortorum,  the  capital  of  the  Rhemi. 
He  there  held  a  general  Aflembiy  of  Gaul ;  in  which 
he  proceeded  againft  thofe  who  had  excited  the  Se- 
nones  and  Carnutes  to  revolt.  Acco,  having  been 
convidted  of  being  the  chief  prom.oter  of  it,  was  capi- 
tally condemned  and  executed.  Many  more,  who 
apprehended  the  fame  fate,  abfconded  •,  againft  whom 
Csfar  pronounced  fentence  of  baniftiment. 

He  then  put  his  legions  into  winter-quarters  ;  two 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Treviri,  two  in  the  country  of 
the  Lingones,  and  fix  with  the  Senones.  After  which 
he  went  to  Italy,  to  vifit  Cifalpine   Gaul,  and  hold 
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the  Afiemblies  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Roma 
Magiftrates. 

The  order  of  fads  obliges  lis  to  interrupt  here  the 
account  of  Cjefar's  wars  in  Gaul.  We  are  now  going 
into  the  Eaft,  to  treat  of  a  General  of  very  different 
capacity,  and  no  lefs  different  fuccefs. 


SECT.     V. 

Origin  of  the  Parthians.  Arfaces  Founder  of  that  Em- 
pire-, which  is  extended  under  the  fucceff^rs  of  that 
Prince.  'Their  manners  at  firji  favage,  afterwards 
foflened  by  luxury.  Their  riianner  of  fighting.  They 
were  always  en  horfeback.  Their  armies  ccmpjfed  of 
nothing  ahwfi  but  Jlaves.  Chara£ier  of  their  genius. 
Parricide  vtry  common  in  the  houfe  of  the  Arfacida. 
The  contempt  CraJJus  had  for  vulgar  fuperfiitions  preju- 
dicial to  him.  The  war  he  waged  with  the  Parthians 
was  altogether  unjufi.  Saying  of  Dejotarus  to  Cra£'us 
upon  his  age.  Craffus  enters  Mefopotamia  ;  and.,  hav- 
ing fubdued  fome  towns  ^  returns  to  pafs  the  winter  in 
Syria.  His  avarice.  He  plunders  the  temple  of  Hiera- 
■polis.,  and  that  of  Jerufalem.  Pompey  and  Craffus  al- 
ways unfortunate  after  they  had  profaned  the  temple  of 
the  true  God.  Pretended  prefages  of  the  misfortune  of 
Craffus.  Tourg  Craffus  comes  from  Gaul  to  join  his  fa- 
ther. Excejfive  confidence  of  Craffus.  Difkeartening 
of  his  army  by  what  they  hear  of  the  valour  of  the 
Parthians.  Artabazus,  King  of  Armenia.,  ally  of  the 
Romans,  The  Parthian  King  goes  in  perfon  againji 
Artahazus  •,  and  fends  Surena  agairfi  Craffus.  Birthy 
richeSy  chara^er.^  of  Surena.  Craffus  paffes  the  Eu- 
phrates y  and  re- enters  Mefopotamia.  Abgarus,  King  of 
Edijfa,  betrays  Craffus.  Crafi'us  prepares  to  fight  the 
Parthians.  Battle.  Toung  CraJJus,  after  extraordi- 
nary proofs  of  valour  given.,  being  overcome.,  caufes 
himfelf  to  he  killed  by  his  Efquire.  Heroic  confiancy  of 
Craffus  his  father.     Night  puts  an  end  to  the  fight » 
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Gri.f  and  difcoaragement  of  the   Roman  foldiers  and 
their  General.     'They  retire  by  favour  of  the  night  to 
the  city  of  Carrie.     The  Parthians  purfue  them.    Craf- 
fus  leaves  Carrie  in  the  ftight,  and  trujis  again  to  a 
traitor.     Caffiii^.,  his  ^i^fior,  feparates  from  the  army, 
nnd  faves  hirnfelf  in  Syria.     Crafft.ts  is  like  to  efcape 
from  the  Parthians.     Perfidy  of  Surena,  who  fraudu- 
lently invites  him  to  a  conference.     The  miititiy  of  the 
Roman  foldiers  compels  hi.n  to  go  to  it.     He  is  flain 
there.     Craffus  -ivas  a  man  of  fmall  capacity .,  and  great 
prefiimption.       Surend's    infckncc    after    his   victory, 
Craffus* s  head  is  carried  to  the  King  of  the  Parthians 
in  Armenia. 

Efore  we  relate  the  unfortunate  expedition  of 
Craffus  againft  the  Parthians,  I  believe  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  an  account  of  their  origin  and  manners  ; 
and  a  fiimmary  of  the  Hiftory  of  that  people,  who 
were  an  unfurmountable  barrier  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  always  put  a  flop  to  their  conquefts  on  the  fide  of 
tke  Eaft.  We  have  already  had  occafion  to  name  the 
Parthians  more  than  once ;  but  it  is  here  properly  that 
their  Hiftory  begins  to  make  an  important  part  of  that 
of  the  Romans. 

The  Parthians  came  originally  from  Scythia ;  JuH. 
whence  being  expelled,  they  were  obliged  to  feek 
elfewhere  a  quiet  eftablifhment.  Their  very  name 
proved  their  origin,  and  contained  in  fome  manner 
their  Hiftory  •,  if  it  is  true,  as  Trogus  Pompeius  fays, 
that  it  fignifies  in  the  Scythian  language  BaniChed  or 
Exiled.  And  the  conformity  of  the  manners  of  the 
two  Nations  confirms  to  that  opinion  all  the  proba- 
bility that  faiSts  fo  ancient  and  remote  will  allow  of. 

The  country  they  poffeffed  lies  to  the  South  of  Hyr- 
cania,  and  joins  to  PvTedia  on  the  Weft  -,  a  fmall  tract 
of  ground,  and  very  unpleafant,  as  it  confifts  chiefly 
of  fterile  mountains  and  fandy  plains  :  fo  that  you  are 
expofed  to  the  rigour  of  both  extremes  of  weather  ;  a  •     ' 

piercing  cold  on  the  hills,  and  an  exceflive  heat  in  the 
plains.     This  is   doubtlefs  a  difagreeable  habitation, 
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but  very  proper  to  harden  the  conftitutions  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  make  them  capable  of  fupporting  the 
fatigues  of  war. 

For  many  ages  the  Parthians  remained  altogether 
obfcure  and  unknown.  Under  the  Aflyrians  and 
Medes,  under  the  Perfians,  under  the  firft  Macedonian 
Kings  of  Syria,  fcarce  any  mention  is  made  of  this 
people.  It  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  502,  250  years 
before  Jefus  Chrift,  whilft  Antiochus  firnamed  the 
God  was  King  of  Syria,  that  Arfaces  headed  the  re- 
volt of  the  Parthians,  who  were  tired  out  with  the  in- 
juftice  and  tyranny  of  their  Macedonian  Governors. 
Authors  do  not  agree  who  Arfaces  was ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  always  confidered  by  the  Parthians 
as  the  Founder  of  their  Empire,  and  that  his  memory 
was  in  fuch  veneration  among  them  that  all  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  took  his  name. 

Arfaces,  having  given  to  his  Nation  its  liberty,  did 
not  confine  himfelf  in  the  limits  of  Parthia  -,  he  ex- 
tended his  conquefts ;  which  were  carried  further  by 
his  fucceffors,  who  were  almoft  all  warlike  and  ambi- 
tious :  fo  that  by  the  fuccefs  they  had  in  their  wars 
with  the  Kings  of  Syria,  v/hofe  power  was  continually 
decreafing  •,  with  the  Scythians,  v/ith  the  Badrians, 
and  with  the  Armenians  ;  they  had  at  laft  fo  enlarged 
their  dominions,  that  in  Crafius's  time  they  included 
almoft  all  the  countries  between  the  Oxus  and  Euphra- 
tes. Their  royal  Cities  were  Ctefiphon  upon  the  Ty- 
•  gris,  and  Ecbatana  in  Media.  The  Parthian  Kings 
fpent  the  winter  in  the  firft-,  and  the  fummer  in  the 
other,  or  in  Hyrcania. 

The  manners  of  this  nation  favoured  at  firft  of  their 
favage  origin,  and  rough  climate.  But,  after  they 
had  made  conquefts  in  delicious  countries,  wealth  and 
pleafure  foftened  them.  They  gave  into  luxury  of 
drefs,  and  exceffive  incontinence.  Of  this  we  may 
Plut.Craf.  j"dge  by  Surena,  the  conqueror  of  CrafTus.  His  bag- 
gage loaded  a  thoufand  camels ;  and  he  carried  with 
him  two  hundred  chariots  filled  with  concubines.  The 
feraglio  of  the  King  was  doubtlefs  much  more  nume- 
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rous,  compofed  of  women  of  all  nations,  whofe  beauty- 
was  their  fole  merit.  So  that  thefe  haughty  Arfaci- 
dse,  whofe  defcent  on  the  fathers  fide  fo  much  elated 
them,  came  often  from  mothers  whofe  birth  and  con- 
dud  might  well  have  covered  them  with  bluflies. 
The  condition  of  the  women  was  indeed  much  the  Juftln. 
fame  then  as  it  is  now  in  thofe  Eaftern  countries.  They 
were  ftri6tly  confined,  and  abfolutely  debarred  the 
fight  of  men. 

Their  armour,  and  manner  of  fighting,  was  the 
fame  they  had  received  from  the  Scythians  ;  excepting 
only  their  compleatly-armed  horfemen,  whom  they 
borrowed,  1  believe  from  the  Perfians,  their  neigh- 
bours, and  for  a  long  time  their  maflers.  Their 
other  troops  had  fcarce  any  other  ofFenfive  weapon 
than  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  and  fought  always  on  horfe- 
back.  Every  one  knows  that  they  were  no  lefs  for- 
midable in  flight  -[-,  than  when  they  faced  their  ene- 
mies. For  they  had  the  art  of  fhooting  their  arrows 
extremely  well  as  they  fled  ;  and  their  purfuers  were 
the  more  liable  to  be  wounded,  as  they  the  leaft  ex- 
peded  it. 

Horfes  were  univerfally  ufed  by  them,  not  only  in 
war,  but  at  all  other  times  alfo.  If  they  went  to  a 
feaft,  or  to  a  vifit  •,  in  public  and  private  affairs,  in  town 
and  country,  in  their  markets  and  converfations ;  they 
were  always  on  horfeback  :  in  a  word,  the  diflinftion 
between  the  flaves  and  their  maflers  was,  that  the  lafl 
every  where  appeared  on  horfeback,  and  the  others 
walked  on  foot. 

This  difference,  however,  only  took  place  in  time  of 
peace.  For  their  armies,  which  were  all  cavalry, 
were  compofed  almofl  entirely  of  flaves.  Of  thefe 
they  had  prodigious  numbers,  which  were  continually 
increaflng,  as  the  maflers  had  no  power  to  infranchize 
their  bondmen.  They  alfo  took  as  much  care  of 
them  as  of  their  children.     They  taught  them  to  ride 

•J-  Verfis  animofum  equls  Parthum.  Hor.  Od.  I.  19. 
Sagitt^s  &  celerem  fugam  Parthi.    Id.  ibid.  II.  13, 
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and  fhoot.  The  great,  and  wealthy,  piqued  them- 
felves  who  fhould  furnifh  the  King  in  his  wars  with 
the  greateft  number  of  horiemen.  So  that,  when 
Anthony  fought  the  Parthians,  out  of  fifty  thoufand 
horfemen  there  were,  fays  Trogus  Pompeius,  but 
four  thoufand  freemen. 

The  genius  of  this  nation  is  depicted  by  the  fame 
author  in  but  difadvantageous  colours.  *  Haughty, 
feditious,  perfidious,  and  infolent ;  they  confidered 
mildnefs  as  fit  only  for  women  -,  violence  was  accord- 
ing to  them  the  glory  of  men.  They  were  always 
reftlefs,  and  therefore  continually  engaging  in  foreign 
or  civil  wars.  Properer  for  aftion,  than  fpeech ; 
neither  profperity  nor  adverfity  could  break  their 
gloomy  filence.  They  obeyed  their  Kings,  not  out 
of  loyalty,  but  fear  :  were  moderate  in  eating,  but 
immoderate  in  venery ;  and  had  no  regard  to  their 
words  or  promifes,  any  further  than  they  found  it 
agreeable  to  their  intcreft. 

We  may  add,  that  the  lull  of  Empire  in  the  royal 
family  was  productive  of  the  moft  horrible  crimes. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Arfacidae 
than  to  read  of  Kings  dethroned,  and  murdered,  by 
their  relations,  their  brothers,  their  children.  Orodes, 
who  was  on  the  throne,  when  CralTus  invaded  the  Par- 
thians, had  firll  caufed  his  father  Phrahates  to  be  kill- 
ed, as  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  in  concert  with 
Mithridates,  one  of  his  brothers  ;  and  afterwards, 
war  breaking  out  between  thofe  two  ambitious  parri- 
cides, after  various  events  Mithridates  fell  mto  the 
hands  of  Orodes ;  who  treated  him  not  as  a  brother, 
but  as  an  enemy. 

*  Ingenia  genti  tumida,  feditiofa,  fraudulenta,  procacia  ;  quippe 
violentiam  viris,  manfuetiidinem  mulieribus  affignant.  Semper  aut 
in  externos,  aut  in  domefticos,  motus  inquieti :  natura  taciti,  ad 
faciendum  qviam  dicendum  promptiores,  proinde  fecunda  adverfaque 
filentio  tegunt.  Principibus  metu,  non  pudore,  parent.  In  libidinem 
projefti,  in  cibum  parci.  Fides  diftis  promifiisque  nulla,  nifi  qu^^ 
tenus  expedit. 
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CraiTus  fet  out  from  Rome,  and  even  from  Brnn-  ^^■"'^"F^ 
difium,  in  the  midfb  of  pretended  ill-omens  ;  and  '  * 
loaded  with  the  imprecations  of  many  Romans.  He 
had  the  utmofl:  contempt  for  vulgar  fupcrftitions, 
which  was  prejudicial  to  him.  *  Antiquity  gives  us 
inftances  of  Generals  who  fufFered  much  from  a  weak 
credulity.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  contrary. 
CrafTus,  whofe  underilanding  was  improved  by  philo- 
fophic  refearches,  fo  heartily  defpifed  all  thefe  imagi- 
nary figns  of  celeftial  anger,  that  he  feemed  to  fup- 
pofe  that  all  the  world  thought  like  him  on  thole  fub- 
jefts.  His  foldiers  notv/ithftanding  were  very  fuf- 
ceptible  of  thefe  fuperllitious  fears ;  and  he,  giving 
no  manner  of  attention  to  them,  net  providing  any 
remedy  againft  their  bad  confequences,  fufFered  dif- 
couragement  and  defpair  to  fpread  and  increafe  to  a 
great  height  among  his  troops. 

This  attention,  however,  was  fo  much  the  more 
neceflary,  as  the  war  he  waged  with  the  Parthians  was 
altogether  vinjuft  :  which  inclined  people  to  believe 
that  the  Gods  declared  againft  him.  He  had  neither 
a  lawful  caufe,  nor  orders  from  any  body,  to  colour 
his  invading  them  But  I  have  obferved  after  Plu- 
tarch,  that  CrafTus  in  his  private  conduct  did  not  trou- 
ble his  head  about  truth  or  falfehood,  juftice  or  in- 
juftice.  He  did  not  fo  much  as  fave  appearances  ®n 
thofe  fubjefts.  He  carried  that  manner  of  thinking 
into  an  enterprize  in  which  he  engaged  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  and  which  might  be  attended  with 
fatal  confequences.  He  cared  not  that  the  Parthians 
were  in  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  had  given  them 
no  caufe  of  complaint ;  it  was  fufficient  for  him  to 
think  that  he  ihould,  by  attacking  them,  gain  riches 
and  honour.     And  Divine   Providence,   which  often 

*   Witnefs  Nicias  j    upon  which  we  may  confult  The  Ancient 
Hiftory. 
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A.  R.  69S.  punillies  the  unjuft   in  this  life,  caufed  him  to  meet 
"  '    '   with  a  difhonourable  death  there,  where  he  thought  to 
acquire  an  increafe  of  glory  and  power. 

He  appeared  throughout  as  a  man  ftruck  with 
blindnefs,  and  who  made  no  refiedlion  on  himfelf. 
His  age  alone  ought  to  have  been  a  fufficient  reafon 
to  have  diverted  him  from  throwing  himfelf  into  dan- 
gers and  fatigues,  to  which  he  \^a.s  no  longer  equal. 
For  he  was  above  fixty  j  and  appeared  much  older. 
He  even  brought  upon  himfelf  on  that  head  a  cau- 
tionary hint  from  Dejotarus.  For  in  crofTmg  Galatia, 
where  that  Prince,  who  was  advanced  in  years,  was 
building  a  new  city,  CralTus  had  a  mind  to  rally  him 
upon  it.  "  King  of  Galatia,  fays  he,  you  begin  to 
"  build  when  you  have  but  an  hour  of  day  left."  De- 
jotarus anfwered  him  very  a  propos :  "  You  too, 
"  Craflus,  are  not  over-early  in  fetting  out  on  your  ex- 
*'  pedition  againft  the  Parthians."  It  is  not  faid  that 
Craflus  was  ojffended  at  the  repartee  :  but  he  did  not 
for  that  the  lefs  go  on  with  what  he  had  undertaken. 

Being  arrived  in  Syria,  he  loft  no  time ;  and,  having 
thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  he  had  at  firft 
fome  fuccefs  :  becaufe  the  Parthians  were  not  prepared 
againft  fo  fudden  and  unforefeen  an  irruption.  He 
took  feveral  towns  in  Mefopotamia,  or  rather  received 
their  voluntary  fubmiflion.  For  they  were  aim  oft  all 
Grsecian  colonies,  who  obeyed  with  regret  Barbarians, 
that  had  been  (laves  of  their  anceftors  ;  and  they  put 
themfelves  willingly  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  they  knew  to  be  lovers  of  their  nation. 

He  met  then  with  no  refiftance  but  from  a  Par- 
thian Officer,  named  Sillaces,  who  with  a  handful  of 
cavalry  met  him  near  the  town  of  I  chore;  and  who, 
■  being  vanquiftied  and  wounded,  carried  to  his  mafter 
the  news  of  the  entry  of  the  Romans  into  Mefopota- 
mia. Craffus  had  alio  occafion  to  draw  the  fword 
againft  the  inhabitants  of  Zenodotium  ;  who  had 
maflacred  about  an  hundred  Romans,  after  having 
received  them  into  their  city.  This  perfidy  was  re- 
venged by  the  taking  of  the  town  ;   which  was  plun- 
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dered,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  fword,  or  fold.  A.r.  698. 
Craffus,  having  fuffered  his  army   to  proclaim   him  ^^^'  ^* 
Imperator  for  thefe  trifling  advantages,  made  himfelf 
be  confidered  as  a  man  of  no  extraordinary  courage  or 
hopes. 

But  the  greateft  fault  he  committed,  after  the  en- 
terprize  itfelf,  which,  Plutarch  fays,  was  the  greateft 
of  all  faults,  was,  that  inftead  of  advancing,  and  pufh- 
ing  on  to  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities  that  were  al- 
ways ill-affeded  to  the  Parthians,  he  would  return, 
and  winter  in  Syria  ;  and  left  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  places  he  had  fubdued,  only  {even 
thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe.  By  which  he 
gave  the  enemy  time  to  recover,  and  prepare  for  the 
next  campaign. 

His  employment  during  the  winter  was  no  lefs 
blameable  -,  for  he  took  no  care  to  colledl  quantities 
of  proviiions  and  ammunition,  or  to  exercife  his  troops. 
Direfted  by  his  unhappy  biafs,  money  was  almoft  the 
only  thing  he  thought  of.  He  took  an  exad:  account 
of  the  revenues  of  the  cities,  without  doubt  to  tax 
them  as  high  as  pofTible.  He  ordered  them  to  raife 
a  certain  number  of  foldiers,  which  he  afterwards  dif^ 
penfed  with  for  fums  of  money.  He  plundered  the 
temples  •,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Syrian  Goddefs, 
greatly  honoured  in  the  city  of  Hierapolis,  tempted 
him  by  its  rich  offerings  -,  which  he  examined  curioufly 
feveral  days,  and  weighed  in  fcales.  That  Goddefs, 
who  was  reprefented  in  many  places  by  a  monftrous 
image  half  woman,  half  fifh,  feems  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  God  Dagon  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  and  whofe 
name  fignifies  a  Fifh. 

CrafTus  fpared  no  more  the  temple  of  the  true  God,  M-  A"^- 
whom  he  had  the  misfortune  not  to  know.     He  took  ■^^^*  "* 
from  thence  *  two  thoufand  talents,  which  had  been 
there  ever  fince  Pompey*s  time,  and  which  he  had  left 
there.     There  was  kept  there  befides  eight  thoufand 
talents  f,  which  were  the  depofits  of  all   the  Jews 

*  Three  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 
f  One  million  four  hundred  thoufaud  pounds^ 

through* 
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A.  R.  698.  throughout  the  unii'erfe.  Eieazar,  who  had  the  cuf- 
'  tody  of  the  treafures  of  the  temple,  was  willing 
to  fave  at  leaft  thefe  depofits  ;  and  to  redeem 
them  he  thought  he  might  facrifice  a  piece  of  im- 
menfe  value.  It  was  a  beam  of  gold,  as  Jofephus 
calls  it,  weighing  feven  hundred  and  fifty  Roman 
pounds,  and  inclofed  in  a  beam  of  wood,  to  which 
were  tied  the  magnificent  veils  that  feparated  the  fanc- 
tuary  from  the  outward  part,  called  the  holy  place. 
Eieazar  alone  knew  of  this  precious  ingot ;  and,  be- 
fore he  delivered  it  to  the  Roman  General,  he  infiiled 
on  his  oath  ;  by  which  he  engaged  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
that,  and  to  take  out  of  the  temple  nothing  more  of 
its  riches.  Craflfus  fwore,  took  the  beam  ;  but  fpared 
not  therefore  the  eight  thoufand  talents. 

It  is  very  proper  to  obferve  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  two  Roman  Generals,  who  firft,  and  alone  to  the 
time  we  fpeak  of,  durft  violate  the  refpedl  due  to  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem.  Pompey,  from  the  time  he  was 
rafh  enough  to  look  into  that  awful  place,  where  no 
profane  perfon  had  yet  entered,  fucceeded  in  nothing  ; 
and  terminated  at  lail  miferably  a  life  till  then  made 
up  of  triumphs.  CrafTus,  yet  more  criminal,  met 
with  more  fpeedy  punifhment ;  and  periflied  that  very 
year. 

I  hope  the  judicious  reader  will  not  confound  this 
obfervation,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity  and  the  belief  of  a  Providence,  with  the 
pretended  ill-omens  that  happened  to  CrafTus,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  opinion  and  the  accounts  of  hifto- 
rians.  I  would  not  even  deign  to  give  place  in  a  fe- 
rious  work  to  thofe  accidents  of  no  confequence,  if 
they  did  not  help  us  to  know  the  way  of  thinking  of 
the  Ancients  -,  of  which  perhaps  there  are  ftill  thofe 
among  us  who  are  not  quite  cured.  It  is  obferved, 
for  example,  that  CrafTus  and  his  Ton,  as  they  were  go- 
ing out  of  the  temple  of  Hierapolis,  fell  one  upon  the 
other  ;  which  was  a  prefage  of  their  approaching  death; 
and  the  fon  fell  firft,  becaufe  he  was  to  be  killed  be- 
fore his  father.     Every  one  is  fenfible  how  frivolous 

this 
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this  is.  I  fhall  mention  hereafter  other  fadts  of  thisA.R.698 
kind,  of  which  the  fame  judgment  will  be  eafily  ^^^'f"' 
made. 

Young  CrafTus  was  come  from  Gaul  to  join  his  Cic.  Brut, 
father  in  Syria,  with  a  thoufand  Gaulifh  cavalry.  Hif-  =^^'>*^** 
tory  praifes  him,  as  having  given  proofs  of  capacity 
and  courage  -,  but  Cicero  taxes  him  with  temerity  and 
prefumption.  "  Becaufe  he  had  ferved,  fays  he, 
under  a  great  General,  (that  is  Casfar)  he  immediately 
thought  himfelf  capable  of  conducing  an  army.  He 
had  nothing  in  his  head  lefs  than  the  models  of  Alex- 
ander and  Cyrus.  In  running  thus  ralhly  after  great- 
nefs  and  glory,  he  felJ  in  a  deplorable  manner." 

Cn.  DoMiTius  Calvinus.  A.IL699, 

M.  Valerius  Messalla.  -^"^^^ 

CrafTus  the  father,  whom  age  fliould  doubtlefs  have 
rendered  more  moderate,  fhewed  throughout  his 
whole  conduft  an  unwarrantable  confidence.  When 
he  afTembled  his  troops  out  of  their  quarters,  in  order 
to  re-enter  Mefopotamia,  there  arrived  an  ambaffy 
from  the  Parthian  King;  with  inllrudlions  pacific 
enough,  but  couched  in  terms  that  were  very  haughty, 
and  infulting  as  to  CrafTus.  "  If  it  is  Rome,"  faid  the 
AmbafTadors,  "  that  has  fent  you  and  your  army 
"  here,  the  enmity  will  be  irreconcileable.  But  if  it 
"  is  without  the  orders  of  your  Republic,  as  we  are 
"  informed,  and  through  the  defire  of  enriching 
"  yourfelf,  that  you  have  attacked  the  Parthians,  and 
"  invaded  their  territories  -,  ^  Arfaces  would  willino-ly 
"  ufe  moderation  :  he  pities  your  age,  and  permits 
"  you  to  withdraw  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  are  rather 
"  prifoners  in  the  cities  of  Mefopotamia,  than  able  to 
«  keep  them  for  you."  CrafTus  did  not  fhew  any 
refentment  of  fuch  contemptuous  language;  but,  full 
of  his  projedt,  told  them,  he  would  return  an  anfwer 
to  the  King  of  Parthia  in  Seleucia.     Vagifes,  Chief  of 

•  The  Parthians  gave  this  name  to  all  their  Kings, 
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A^R-^^9«  the  ambafTy,  laughed  ;  and  fhewing  with  the  fingers 
of  his  right-hand  the  palm  of  his  left ;  "  Hairs  will 
"  grow  here,"  replies  he,  "  before  CralTus  fees  Se- 
"  leucia."     So  both  fides  prepared  for  war. 

But  the  Roman  army  began  to   be  difheartened, 
even  before  they  had  feen  the  enemy.     Nothing  could 
be  more  terrifying  than  the  accounts  of  them,  given 
by  fome  of  thofe  who   had  been  left  in  garrifon  by 
Crafllis  in  the  towns  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  and  who,  difpatched  probably  by  their   Com- 
manders, with  much  trouble  and  hazard  had  got  into 
the  camp.     They  exaggerated,   as  is  ufual  with  thofe 
who  are  frightened,  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger,  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  the  difficulty  of  refilling 
them.     "  They  are   People,  faid  they,  whom  it  is 
impofllble  to  efcape  when  they  purfue,  or  to  take 
when  they  fly.     Their  arrows  are  too  fwift  for  the 
fight,    fo   that   their   adverfaries    find   themfelves 
wounded  ere  they  fee  the  archer.     The  defenfive, 
and  offenfive,  arms  of  their  cuiralTiers  are  equally 
advantageous ;  the  firft  are  impenetrable,  and  the 
others  pierce  whatever  is  oppofed  to  them."     Craf- 
fus's  foldiers  were  the  more  difmayed  at  this  relation, 
as  they  had   formed   a  quite  diff^ercnt  notion  of  the 
Parthians.     They  thought  them  the  fame  in  all  re- 
fpe6l:s  as  the  Armenians   and   Cappadocians,   whom 
Lucullus  had  beat  with  fo  much  eafe  ;  and  had  imagin- 
ed that  the  chief  trouble  they  Ihould  have  in  this  war 
would  confift  in  long  marches,   and  in  the  difficulty  of 
coming  up  with  enemies  who  would  decline  fighting. 
The  danger  they  leafl:  expeded,    being  found  real, 
made  great  impreflion  on  their  minds. 

Even  fome  of  the  principal  Officers  wfere  aflPedted 
by  it  i  and  among  others  Cafllus,  who  afterwards  made 
himfelf  fo  famous  by  killing  Casfar,  and  who  was  then 
Qu^eftor  to  Crafifus.  Courageous,  yet  cautious,  he 
had  a  mind,  and  many  others  with  him,  to  refer  the 
undertaking  the  war  to  a  new  deliberation,  and  to 
examine  whether  it  was  feafonable  to  engage  in  it. 
They  were  ifeconded  by  the  diviners  and  arufpices, 
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who  pretended  the  omens  were  all  bad.     But  CrafTus  A.R.699. 
would  hear  nothing  but  v/hat  flattered  the  incredible  ^^^h^' 
eagernefs  he  had  to  advance. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  refolution  by  the  arrival 
of  Artabazus,  King  of  Armenia,  who  had  fucceeded 
old  Tigranes,  his  father.  This  Prince  came  into  the 
Roman  camp  with  fix  thoufand  horfe,  which  compofed 
his  guard.  He  promifed  befides  a  corps  of  ten  thou- 
fand cuiraQiers,  and  thirty  thoufand  foot,  which  he 
would  fubfift  at  his  ov/n  expence.  He  gave  at  the 
fame  time  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  if  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed, would  probably  have  prevented  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  army.  It  was  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
Parthians  by  the  way  of  Armenia  *,  by  which  means 
the  Romans  would  have  had  plenty  of  provifions  in  a 
friendly  country  •,  and  the  Parthian  cavalry,  which 
was  their  whole  flrength,  could  not  have  acted  among 
the  mountains  with  which  Armenia  abounds.  CrafTus 
gave  a  tolerable  reception  to  Artabazus,  on  account 
of  the  fuccours  he  brought  and  promifed  ;  but  abfo- 
lutely  rejeded  his  advice,  becaufe  he  had  left  in  Me- 
fopotamia  fomegood  troops  whom  he  could  not  aban-  , 

don.  The  Armenian  Prince  went  away  little  fatisfied 
with  Cralfus,  and  probably  forefaw  that  he  fhould  be 
foon  employed  in  defending  his  own  dominions.  In 
fact  the  King  of  Parthia,  finding  he  had  two  enemies 
to  deal  with,  Craflus  and  Artabazus,  prudently  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  their  jundtion.  With  this  view 
he  divided  his  forces  ;  and  as,  notwithilanding  his 
bravadoes  and  haughty  airs,  he  much  feared  the  Ro- 
mans, he  went  in  perfon  where  he  thought  there  was 
leaft  danger,  that  is,  into  Armenia ;  and  fent  a  nu- 
merous army  into  Mefopotamia  under  the  command 
of  Surena. 

That  name  is  not  the  name  of  a  perfon,  but  of  a  dig- 
nity ;  and  belonged  to  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  Em- 
pire, and  as  it  were  the  Vizir  of  the  King  of  Parthia. 
He  who  was  then  in  poflefilon  of  that  high  pod,  and 
whom  we  fhall  always  call  by  the  name  of  Surena, 
as  we  know  no  other  he  had,  was  of  the  firft  nobility. 

His 
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A.R.  699.  His  family  claimed  aright,  in  the  ceremony  of  in- 
sz.^  augurating  the  Parthian  Kings,  to  place  the  crown 
on  their  heads.  His  wealth  equalled  his  birth.  I 
have  given  a  hint  of  his  equipage,  and  luxury,  in  the 
army  he  commanded.  But,  what  was  much  more  to 
the  purpofe,  he  had  with  him  a  thoufand  cuirafTiers, 
and  a  much  greater  number  of  light- armed  horfe, 
raifed  on  his  eftate  •,  and  his  retinue,  including  his 
troops,  fervants,  and  dependents,  amounted  to  more 
than  ten  thoufand  men.  He  was  a  man  of  great  per- 
fonal  courage,  and  had  thereby  been  greatly  fervice- 
able  to  Orodes,  who  then  reigned  ;  having  rellored 
him  from  banifliment  to  the  throne,  and  having 
ftormed  the  city  of  Seleucia,  in  the  fiege  of  which  he 
fignalized  himfelf  lb  far  as  firft  to  mount  the  wall  and 
kill  with  his  own  hand  thofe  who  oppofed  him.  To 
valour  he  joined,  though  not  yet  thirty  years  old, 
ability  and  addrefs,  which  he  extended  without  fcruple 
to  fraud  and  perfidy :  and  it  was  chiefly  by  thefe  finifter 
means  that  he  triumphed  over  CrafTus  ;  whom  a  rafh 
confidence  at  firft,  and  afterwards  the  defpair  infpir- 
ed  by  his  misfortunes,  difpofed  to  give  into  all  the 
fnares  laid  for  him.  Such  was  the  General  whom 
Orodes  oppofed  to  the  Romans. 

CrafTus  paffed  the  Euphrates  at  the  city  of  Zeugma, 
where  there  was  a  bridge  over  that  river,  from 
whence  it  took  its  name  •,  for  Zeugma  fignifies  a 
Bridge  in  Greek.  During  the  palTage  there  happen- 
ed a  terrible  ftorm,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  a 
heavy  rain,  and  violent  wind  ;  in  fhort,  the  hurricane 
was  fo  furious,  that  it  broke  down  part  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  but  of  wood.  The  fuperftitious  foldiery 
was  above  all  terrified  by  the  laft  accident,  which 
feemed  to  intimate  the  impnfllbility  of  a  return.  Craf- 
fus  endeavoured  to  difpel  that  fear,  by  alTuring  them 
with  oaths,  that  he  had  always  defigned  to  bring  his 
army  back  by  Armenia ;  and  his  harangue  had  a 
good  effedt.  But  as  he  infifted  much  on  it,  and 
added,  "  Yes,  you  may  depend  on  what  I  tell  you ; 
•'  none  of  us  Ihall  come  back  this  way  i"  the  double 
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fenfe  of  thefc  words  renewed   all   the  fears  that  hadA.R.  699. 
feized  on  the  troops.     And  CrafTus,  who  perceived  it, 
would  not  corrccft  his  expreOion. 

T.here  happened  foon  after  another  fad:  of  the  fame 
nature.  When  the  army  had  paffed  the  river,"  CrafTus 
reviewed  it.  It  was  uiual  on  thofe  occafions  to  have 
a  folemn  facrifice.  The  priefl  who  killed  the  vidlim 
having,  according  to  cufrom,  put  the  entrails  into 
the  General's  hands,  he  let  them  fall.  This  was  a 
frefh  caufe  of  terror  to  the  army,  CrafTus  only  laugh- 
ed at  it;  "  This  is,  fays  he,  the  effedl  of  old  age, 
"  but  my  arms  fliall  not  fall  out  of  my  hands."  He 
could  have  faid  nothing  better.  Notwithftanding  his 
troops  retained  an  impreflion  of  fear  in  confequence 
of  thefe  accidents,  and  fome  others  which  I  purpofely 
omit,  which  they  ilill  confidered  as  bad  omens. 

CrafTus  had  under  him  a  fine  army  ;  feven  Legions, 
four  thoufand  horfc,  and  the  fame  number  of  light- 
armed  troops.  It  advanced  at  firfl  along  the  river  to 
feek  out  the  enemy.  The  fcouts  brought  word  that 
they  faw  no  men,  but  the  foot-fteps  of  a  great  number 
of  horfes  that  retreated.  CrafTus  from  thence  con- 
cluded that  the  Parthians  fled  before  him,  and  refolved 
to  purfue  them.  However  CalTius,  and  thofe  of  his 
opinion,  again  made  reprefentations  to  their  General ; 
and  propofed  to  him  either  to  let  the  army  flay  in 
fome  of  the  cities  that  had  Roman  garrifons,  or  to  get 
to  Seleucia  by  coafling  the  Euphrates.  The  march 
would  indeed  have  been  long,  but  they  would  have 
reaped  from  thence  great  advantages.  They  could 
not  have  wanted  provifions,  as  barks  might  have  ac- 
companied the  army  by  means  of  the  river ;  and  be- 
fides  the  river  would  have  prevented  them  from  be- 
ing furrounded,  CraflTus  was  in  doubt  what  to  do, 
and  might  perhaps  have  followed  this  falutary  advice  j 
but  a  traitor  hindered  him. 

^  Abgarus,  King  of  EdefTa  in  Ofroene,  accord- 
ing to  the  pradlice   of  petty  Princes,  who  are  always 

•  This  name,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Kings  of  Edefla,  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  fignifies  Great,  Powerful. 
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A.  R.  699.  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  their  too-potent 
Ant.  c.  neighbours,  had  appeared  a  friend  to  the  Romans, 
v/hile  Pompey's  arms  awed  the  Eaft  ;  and  afterwards, 
vipon  the  departure  of  that  General,  had  renewed  his 
alliance  with  the  Parthians.  Had  he  difcovered  his 
fentimcnts,  he  could  not  have  done  CralTus  much 
harm.  But,  by  agreement  with  Surena,  he  comes 
to  the  Roman  camp  •,  hiding  the  blackeft  perfidy 
under  the  mafic  of  friendfhip  •,  and  as  he  was  a  plau- 
fible  fpeaker  -,  and  befides  knowing  the  foible  of 
Craffus,  had  brought  him  confiderable  prefents ;  he 
got  his  entire  confidence. 

Abgarus's  commilTion  was  to  perfuade  the  Roman 
General  to  engage  himfelf  in  the  vaft  plains  of  Mefo- 
potamia,  where  heavy-armed  troops  could  not  defend 
themfelves  againft  an  innumerable  cavalry.  After  he 
had  then  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Craflus, 
by  protellations  of  gratitude  for  the  fervices  done  him 
by  Pompey,  and  by  the  high  opinion  he  exprefled  of 
tlie  Roman  army  :  "  You  do  not  fure,  fays  he,  right- 
*'  ly  confider  it,  with  fuch  an  army  as  yours  to  lofe 
"  time  in  making  tedious  preparations.  You  have 
"  no  OGcafion  for  arms  againft  thofe  who  think  of 
"  nothing  but  flight  •,  you  want  only  fwift  feet  to 
*'  overtake  them,  and  hands  to  feize  and  carry  off 
"  their  riches.  And  even  fuppofing  it  necelTary  to 
"  fight ;  which  is  moft  eligible,  to  have  to  do  with 
*'  Surena  alone  ;  or  to^give  Orodes,  whom  fear  now 
"  compels  to  hide,  time  to  recover  his  courage,  and 
"  unite  againft  you  the  whole  force  of  his  Empire  ?" 
CralTus  knev/  not  then  that  the  Parthian  King  was 
gone  to  wage  war  in  Armenia  -,  and  took  for  indifpu- 
table  truths  all  the  lies  which  the  treacherous  Ofroenian 
thought  proper  to  put  off.  So  he  leaves  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  and,  according  to  Surena's  wilhes,  takes  the 
route  of  the  plains. 

The  way  was  at  firft  pleafant  and  eafy  enough.  But 
foon  they  met  with  burning  fands  and  boundlefs  de- 
farts.  So  that  not  only  thirft  and  the  inconveniences 
of  a  painful  march  fatigued  the  Romans ;    but  the 
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profpeft  of  an  immenfe  folitude  added  greatly  to  their  A.  R.  699. 
dejedlion.  For  they  faw  neither  tree,  nor  plant,  nor  "^'  * 
rivulet,  nor  hill,  nor  grafs  ;  but  as  it  were  a  vali  lea 
of  fand  which  furrounded  them  on  all  fides.  Mean- 
while Craffus  had  news  from  Artabazus  which  ought 
to  have  opened  his  eyes,  and  to  have  convinced  him 
that  Abgarus  impofed  on  him.  The  King  of  Arme- 
nia acquainted  him  that  he  was  aflually  attacked  by 
Orodes,  and  for  that  reafon  could  not  fend  the  fuc- 
cours  he  had  promifed.  He  defired  him  therefore  to 
come  and  join  him  ;  if  not,  he  advifed  him  to  avoid 
at  leaft  places  where  cavalry  could  act  to  advantage, 
to  gain  the  mountains  and  intrench  himfelf  there. 
This  was  good  advice,  and  well-intended  by  Artaba- 
zus. Craffus,  who  was  a  fmall  genius  and  full  of 
prejudices,  while  he  blindly  truited  the  traiterous 
Abgarus,  fufpected  treachery  v/here  there  was  none. 
He  lent  no  anfwer  in  writing  to  Artabazus,  but  con- 
tented himfelf  with  telling  his  deputy,  that  he  was 
not  then  at  leifure  to  go  and  punifh  the  Armenians, 
but  would  foon  revenge  himfelf  of  their  perfidy. 

Caflius  was  now  difconfolate  •,  and,  not  daring  to 
make  any  more  remonftrances  to  his  General,  who  be- 
gan to  be  offended  with  him,  he  attacked  the  Ofroenian 
in  private.  "  Wretch,  fays  he,  what  evil  genius  has 
"  fent  you  among  us  ?  By  what  delufions,  by  what 
"  enchantments,  have  you  bewitched  Cralfus  to  lead 
"  his  army  into  immenfe  defarts  •,  and  to  undertake 
"  marches  fitter  for  a  leader  of  Arabian  robbers,  than 
"  a  Roman  General  ?'* 

The  cunning  Barbarian,  who  could  take  all  fhapes, 
behaved  humbly  to  CafTius  ;  and  defired  him  only  to 
have  patience  a  little  longer.  To  the  foldiers  he  ad- 
ed  in  another  manner ;  he  made  a  jeft  of  it  to  them. 
"  You  imagine  fure,  fays  he,  that  you  travel  in 
*'  Campania,  and  you  expefl  the  fprings,  the  baths, 
"  the  fhades,  and  the  commodious  inns,  of  that  de- 
"  licious  country.  You  forget  that  you  traverfe  the 
"  confines  of  AlTyria  and  Arabia.'*  At  laft,  however, 
left  his  perfidy  might  be  difcovered,  he  left  the  army  •, 
A  a  2  and 
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i^.R.699.  and  that  not  by  ftealth  j  but  in  order,  as  he  per- 
Ant.  c.  f^^,^(j£(^  Craffus,  to  do  him  lervice,  and  trouble  the 
affairs  and  counfeis  of  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary, 
he  went  to  inform  the  Parthians  that  it  was  now  time 
to  attack  the  Romans,  who  were  come  to  deliver 
themfelves  up  to  them. 

In  fa6l,  it  was  not  long  before  CralTus  heard  from 
them.  While  he  was  making  forced  marches,  fear- 
ing nothing  but  that  the  enemy  fhould  efcape  from 
him,  his  fcouts  come  back  full  fpeed  and  inform  him, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  their  comrades  were  killed, 
that  they  themfelves  had.  efcaped  with  difficulty,  and 
that  the  Parthians  follov/ed  them  in  great  numbers, 
and  good  order,  and  with  much  confidence  and  auda- 
city. This  report,  fo  different  from  what  Craffus 
expefted,  began  to  difconcert  him.  There  had  hap- 
pened to  him  that  very  day  two  pretended  ill-omens, 
which  it  was  to  be  wifhed  had  had  no  more  effe(5l  on 
his  troops  than  on  himfelf.  In  dreffmg  he  put  on  by 
miftake  a  black  furtout  inilead  of  a  purple  one  :  and 
fome  of  the  colours  were  not  pulled  out  of  the 
ground  without  difficulty.  Thefe  things  made  no 
impreffion  on  Craffus.  He  only  changed  his  drefs, 
but  was  not  the  kfs  confident,  nor  even  prefump- 
tuous. 

The    arrival  of   the  enemy,    however,    difturbed 
him  ;  and  caufed  him  in  a  great   meafure  to  lofe  the 
'  prefence  of  mind  fo  neceffary  to  a  General  in  time  of 

danger.  At  firft,  following  the  advice  of  Caffius,  he 
formed  his  infantry  into  a  column  ;  to  give  the  ene- 
my lefs  hold,  and  prevent  his  rear's  being  furrounded. 
Afterwards  he  altered  his  mind,  and  formed  a  fquare  ' 
battalion,  having  twelve  cohorts  on  every  fide  ;  and 
he  flanked  each  cohort  v^ith  a  fquadron  ;  that,  as  the 
enemies  flrength  lay  in  their  horfe,  every  part  of  his 
battle  might  be  fupportcd  by  cavalry.  He  placed 
himfelf  in  the  center,  gave  the  command  of  the  two 
wings  to  his  fon  and  Caflius ;  and  marched  in  this  or- 
der to  the  place  where  he  was  told  the  enemy  was ; 
they  not  being  yet  in  fight. 

The 
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The  Roman  army  in  advancing  came  to  a  rivulet,  A. R,  699. 
the  fight  of  whoie  water,  though  not  very  abundant,  ^^^^'^' 
comforted  and  rejoiced  the  fokiiers  in  that  dry  torrid 
country.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Officers  were  in- 
clined to  encamp  and  pafs  the  night  in  that  place  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  get  more  exa6l  information 
of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  their  difpofitions,  and 
manner  of  fighting.  But  young  Crafius,  full  of  ar- 
dour and  confidence,  perluaded  his  father  to  advance. 
So  that  they  only  made  a  fhort  halt,  to  give  thofe 
who  chofe  it  time  to  refrefh  and  eat  j  and,  before 
they  had  all  finilhed,  Craffus  refumed  his  march ; 
not  gently,  and  with  frequent  ftops,  that  the  troops 
might  not  come  fatigued  to  the  enemy ;  but  with 
great  hafte  and  precipitation. 

Prefently  the  Parthians  appeared  ;  and  their  coun- 
tenance had  nothing  fo  terrible  as  had  been  reported. 
The  firft  ranks  concealed  thofe  behind,  fo  that  their 
number  feemed  inconfiderable  -,  befides,    their  arms 
were  covered  with  leather,  which  prevented  their  glit- 
tering.    Surena  was  willing  to  hearten  fomewhat  the 
Romans  at    firft,    that  their  furprize  might  be  the 
greater  afterwards,  and  increafe  their  terror.  •    Which 
happened  accordingly,  when,   at   the  fignal  given  by 
him,  all   the  plain  ecchoed   with  the  found,  not  of 
trumpets  and  horns,  which  were  the  inftruments  the 
Romans  ufed,  but  a  fort  of  drums  accompanied  with 
bells,  which  together  made  a  mixture  of  hollow  and 
fhrill  founds  capable  of  fearing  thofe  who  were  unufed 
to  them.  At  the  fame  inftant  the  Parthians  uncovered 
their  arms,    and   appeared  men,  and  horfes,  all  re- 
fplendent  with   iron   and   ftcel  •,  an  unexpefted  fight, 
and  no  lefs  proper  to  trouble  the  eye,  than  the  noife  of 
their  drums   was  to  terrify   the  ear.     Surena  Ihewed 
himfelf  at  their  head,  tail   and  handfome  •,  but  effe- 
minately adorned,  and  in  a  manner  ill-anfwering  his 
valour.     For,  following  the  falhion  of  the  Medes,  he 
put  on  red ;  and  curled  and  perfumed  his  hair ;  whereas 
the  Parthians  retained  even  at  that  time  the  negligent, 
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A.  R.  699.  and  I  may  fay  lavage,  air  of  the  Scythians,  their  an- 
Ant.  c.  ceflors. 
^^'  When  the  two  armies  were  near  enough  to  engage, 

the  Parthians,  who  had  long  pikes,  endeavoured  to 
break  the  Romans  with  them.  But  they  foon  per- 
ceived that  fuch  clofe  battalions,  compofed  of  foldiers 
accuilomed  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  were  impenetrable. 
They  retreated  then,  and  made  believe  they  would 
difperfe  •,  but  at  the  fame  time  extended  thsmfelves, 
and  endeavoured  to  encompafs  the  Romans.  CrafTus 
detached  after  them  the  light-armed  troops;  who  went 
not  far.  For,  being  furprized  with  a  Ihower  of  ar- 
rows,' they  fell  back  on  the  legions  -,  whom  they  dif- 
ordered  a  little,  and  frightened  more.  The  Roman 
foldiers  confidered  with  fear  and  aflonifhment  the  vio- 
lence of  thofe  arrows,  whom  no  defeniive  arms  could 
withfland.  And  indeed  the  bows  of  the  Parthians 
were  very  large  and  ftrong,  and  vigorouily  bent ;  and 
the  drynefs  of  a  hot  climate,  enabling  the  ftrings  to 
bear  an  extraordinary  tenfion,  made  that  kind  of  wea- 
pon yet  more  formidable. 

Already  the  Parthians,  having  feparated  and  placed 
themfelves  at  a  diftance,  fnot  their  arrows  on  the  Ro- 
man legions ;  and,  clofe  as  the  Romans  Itood  toge- 
ther, could  fcarce  ever  mifs.  Nor  could  the  Romans 
take  any  meafures  that  would  anfwer.  If  they  kept 
their  ground,  they  received  the  enemies  difcharge  with- 
out even  the  confolation  of  revenge.  If  they  advanced, 
rlie  Parthians  fled  ;  and  did  not  therefore  difcontinue 
{hooting ;  a  practice,  with  reafon  applauded  by  Plu- 
tarch ;  as  it  reconciled  fafety  and  glory,  which  com- 
monly are  at  variance. 

The  Romans  flattered  themfelves  for  fome  time 
that  the  Parthians  would  at  lafl  exhaufl:  their  flock  of 
arrows;  and  then  would  be  obliged  to  retire,  or  fight 
hand  to  hand.  But  when  they  learnt  that  thefe  hopes 
were  ill-grounded,  as  the  Parthians  had  in  their  rear  a 
p-reat  number  of  camels  laden  with  thefe  terrible  ar- 
rows, which  they  fetched  thence  as  they  had  occaCon  j 
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defpair  feized  thefe  gallant  men,  whole  valour  was  now  A.  R.  699, 
become  ufelefs.  53. 

Young  Crafllis,  however,  by  his  father's  order,  en- 
deavoured to  join  the  enemy  -,  who  had  approached 
nearer  to  the  wing  he  commanded,  and  prepared  to 
furround  it.  He  takes  then  the  thoufand  Gaulifh  ca- 
valry he  had  brought  with  him,  three  hundred  other 
horfe,  five  hundred  archers,  and  eight  legionary  co- 
horts ;  and,  feparating  from  the  army,  advanced  to 
the  attack.  The  Parthians  gave  ground,  and  even 
fled  before  him ;  defigning  probably  to  cut  him  off 
from  his  father.  The  young  warrior  thought  himfelf 
vidorious  j  and  purfued  them,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  friends,  Cenforinus  and  *  Megabacchus.  All 
the  horfe  followed  them  -,  and  the  foot  Ihewed  not  lefs 
ardour  and  courage,  being  perfuaded  that  they  were 
vidors,  and  that  the  enemy  fled.  They  followed 
them  thus  a  great  way ;  but  on  a  fudden  the  pretended 
runaways  fl:op ;  and,  joining  themfelves  to  other 
troops,  return  all  together  upon  the  Romans.  Thefe 
flood,  fuppofmg  their  fmall  number  would  be  a  bait 
that  would  allure  the  Parthians,  who  were  much  more 
numerous,  to  engage  them  hand  to  hand.  But  they 
were  miltaken.  The  Parthian  cuirafliers  placed  them- 
felves in  front ;  and  the  refl;  of  the  horfe  fcoured  the 
country,  ridmg  about  the  Romans  without  order,  and 
thereby  raifed  fuch  a  terrible  dufl:  as  took  away  at  once 
both  fight  and  refpiration.  Crouding  one  another  in 
a  fmall  fpace,  the  Romans  flood  as  butts  to  the  Par- 
thian arrows  •,  unable  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
enemies  whom  they  even  faw  not.  They  periflied  then 
in  great  numbers  -,  and  by  a  flow,  painful,  death. 
They  tried  to  pull  out  the  arrows  that  pierced  them, 
but  their  iron  was  armed  with  hooks  •,  fo  that  they  tore 
their  veins  and  nerves ;  and  expired  in  great  torment, 
And  thofe  who  remained  alive  were  in  no  condition 
to  fight.     Their  Commander  having  exhorted  them  to 

*  This  is  not  a  Roman  name,  and  is  perhaps  corrupted.    The  pid 
JLatin  tranflator,  according  to  Xylander,  had  Cn,  Plaucus, 
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A.  R.  699.  go  and  attack  the  Parthian   cuirafiiers,  they   lliewed 
''^'^',*  ^"'    him  their  hands  nailed  to  their  Ihields,  and  their  feet 
fixed  to  the  ground  ;  lb  that  they  could  neither  fight, 
nor  fly. 

In  this  extremity  young  CralTus,  who  manifefted 
throughout  the  engagement  a  valour  worthy  of  a  dif- 
ferent fate,  had  recourfe  to  his  cavalry  as  his  laft 
hope  •,  and  managed  fo  Vv-ell,  that  with  them  he  at  laft 
joined  the  enemies  cuiraffiers.  But  the  conflidt  was 
very  unequal.  The  Gaulifli  half-pikes  had  little  ef- 
fedt  on  horfemen  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  ar- 
mour ;  whereas  the  long  flout  lances  of  the  Parthians 
g-ave  terrible  blows  to  the  Gauls ;  whofc  defenfive  ar- 
mour,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  their  nation,  was 
very  flight,  if  they  had  any  at  all.  Hov/ever,  the 
Gauls  did  wonders.  They  feized  with  their  hands 
their  adverfaries  lances  ;  and  then,  laying  hold  of 
them,  tumbled  them  from  their  horfes ;  which  put 
them  out  of  all  manner  of  condition  of  fighting  -,  be- 
caufe  the  weight  of  their  armour  prevented  their  get- 
ting up  again,  or  making  any  motion.  Sometimes 
the  Gauls  difmounted,  and  getting  under  their  op- 
ponents horfes,  flabbed  them.  The  wounded  fleed 
flounced  ;  and  threw  his  rider  •,  treading  to  pieces  at 
once  the  vidor  and  vanqnilhed.  But  heat,  and 
thirft,  overcame  thefe  brave  Gauls,  adling  in  a  cli- 
mate fo  different  from  their  own.  Belides,  mofl 
of  their  horfes  were  killed,  being  transfixed  by  the 
long  lances  of  the  Parthian  cuiraffiers.  Thus,  after 
an  obflinate  engagement,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  their  infantry  ^  carrying  with  them  young  CralTus 
dangeroufly  wounded. 

A  fmall  fandy  eminence,  which  the  Romans  per- 
ceived near  them,  feemed  to  ofJer  them  fome  fhelter. 
They  pofted  themfelves  there  ;  placed  their  horfes  in 
the  middle,  and  formed  themfelves  into  a  circle, 
making  a  rampart  of  their  fhields  •,  by  which  means 
they  hoped  to  be  able  to  repulfe  the  Barbarians.  But 
the  contrary  happened.  For  on  even  ground  the  firft 
protedled  at  leaft  thofe  behind  j  whereas,  on  an  af- 
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cent,  the  hindmoft  flood  neceffarily  higher  than  thofe  A.  R- 699. 
before  •,  fo  that  all  of  them  were  equally  expofed  to      ^3,  * 
the  enemies  arrows  ;  and  they  found  themfelves,  with 
grief,  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  perilhing  without 
glory,  without  almoft  refiftance. 

Thefe  unhappy  troops  had  now  no  glimmering  of 
hope  left ;  and  two  Greeks,  who  were  fettled  in  that 
country,  advifed  young  CrafTus  to  fave  himfelf  in  the 
city  of  Ichns,  which  was  not  far  off,  and  had  ad- 
mitted a  Roman  garrifon.  He  anfwered  like  a  Hero, 
that  no  death  could  be  terrible  enough  to  make  him 
refolve  to  abandon  brave  men,  who  were  butchered 
on  his  account.  He  exhorted  the  two  Greeks  to 
make  ufe  themfelves  of  the  counfel  they  gave  him  ; 
and,  making  them  a  fign  of  friendfhip,  fent  them 
away.  As  for  himfelf,  being  wounded  in  the  hand, 
and  unable  to  ufe  it,  he  prefented  his  body  to  his 
Efquire,  and  commanded  him  to  ftab  him.  Cenfo- 
rinus  did  the  fame  :  Megabacchus,  and  many  Officers 
of  dillinftion,  killed  themfelves.  The  foldiers,  de- 
prived of  their  Commanders,  and  preffed  by  the  ene- 
mies, who  thruft  their  lances  into  their  bodies,  at  laft 
furrendered ;  there  being  no  more  than  five  hundred 
left  out  of  feven  thoufand.  The  Parthians  cut  off 
the  head  of  young  CrafTus  •,  and,  fixing  it  on  a  pike, 
carried  it  to  his  father. 

He  had  reafon  to  expeft  that  misfortune.  For, 
after  a  glimpfe  of  joy  which  the  flight  of  the  Par- 
thians from  his  fon  had  given  for  a  fmall  time,  he 
had  received  couriers  from  him,  who  informed  him 
of  the  great  diftrefs  he  was  in,  and  the  prefTing  need 
he  had  of  a  confiderable  and  fpeedy  fuccour.  As 
CrafTus  was  now  fuperior  in  number  to  the  part  of 
the  enemies  army  oppofed  to  him,  he  took  the  advan- 
tage, and  put  him.felf  in  motion,  to  go  and  difengage 
his  fon,  if  not  yet  too  late  -,  when  he  faw  the  Par- 
thian victors  arrive,  who  brandifhed  in  the  air  his  pale, 
bloody,  head  ;  Ihewing  it  to  the  Romans,  and  alking 
infultingly,  whofe  fon  that  young  Hero  was  :  "  For 
**  it  is  not  pofTible,  faid  they,  intrepid  warrior  as  he    , 

"  was, 
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^R.  699.  <c  was,  that  he  fhould  fpring  from  fo  cowardly  a  fatHer 

"  \  '   *'  as  CrafTus."     This  fight,  and  difcourfe,  far  from  in- 

fpiring    the    Romans  with    a   defire   of    vengeance, 

threw  them  into  an  inexpreffibie  .dejedlion  and  con- 

iternation. 

This  is  the  fineft  pafiage  in  the  life  of  Craflus. 
That  unhappy  father,  inftead  of  being  unmanned  by 
grief,  endeavoured  to  comfort  himfelf,  and  encourage 
his  army.  "  This  is  a  lofs,"  cries  he,  "  that  affeds  me 
"  only.  The  fortune  and  giory  of  Rome  ft  ill  fur- 
*'  vives  in  you ;  and  has  received  neither  defeat,  nor 
"  diminution ;  fmce  you  are  alive,  and  in  condition 
"  to  aft.  But  if  compaflion  for  my  misfortune  touch 
"  you,  if  you  fhare  in  my  afflidlion  for  the  death  of 
"  the  beft  of  fons,  fhew  it  by  your  juft  refentment 
*'  againft  the  enemy ;  turn  their  joy  into  mourning, 
*'  punilh  their  cruelty.  Let  not  what  has  happened 
**  difcourage  you.  Great  fuccefs  is  not  bought 
*'  cheaply.  This  our  anceftors  have  often  experi- 
"  enced.  It  is  not  by  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  fuc- 
*'  cefs ;  but  by  patience,  and  a  fortitude  invincible 
*'  by  the  injuries  of  fortune,  that  Rome  has  rofe  to 
*'  the  height  of  grandeur  Ihe  now  enjoys." 

Thefe  generous  words  were  not  able  to  revive  the 
Roman  courage.  And  CralTus,  having  ordered  his 
foldiers  to  give  a  fhout,  only  thereby  manifefted  their 
fright  and  dejedbion  •,  fo  weak  it  was,  dilcordant,  and 
ill-fupported  :  whereas  that  of  the  Barbarians  pro- 
claimed joy  and  confidence.  The  battle  continued 
till  night  with  the  fame  difadvantagc  to  the  Romans. 
The  Parthians  then  retired ;  faying,  they  would  grant 
CralTus  a  night  to  mourn  his  fon  ;  and  would  return 
the  next  day  and  complete  their  victory  :  unlefs  he 
wifely  chofe  to  deliver  himfelf  voluntarily  up  to  Ar- 
faces,  rather  than  be  carried  to  him  by  force.  It  was 
the  cuftom  of  the  Parihians  never  to  pafs  the  night 
near  their  enemies ;  becaufe  they  did  not  fortify  their 
camps ;  and  in  the  dark  could  not  ufe  either  their 
hprfe,  or  arrows,  to  advantage. 

It 
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It  is  eafy  to  imao-ine  what  a  night  the  Romans  had.  A.R.  699. 
No  body  took  care  to  bury  the  dead,  or  drefs  the  ' 
wounded  •,  every  one  was  took  up  with  lamenting 
himfelf.  For  their  deflrudtion  feemed  inevitable, 
whether  they  ftaid  till  day  where  they  were,  or  ad- 
vanced during  night  in  an  infinite  plain  where  there 
was  no  fhelter.  The  wounded  too  were  an  obje<5lion, 
as  to  the  laft.  To  carry  them  with  them  would  re- 
tard their  progrefs  ;  and  if  they  left  them  behind,  be- 
fides  the  inhumanity  of  fuch  a  conduct,  they  expofed 
themfelves  to  a  difcovery  from  their  cries.  And  in 
this  mournful  fituation  the  General  did  not  appear. 
Though  he  was  the  caufe  of  all  their  calamities,  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  feen  him,  and  heard 
his  voice.  But  he  had  not  the  courage  to  fhew  him- 
felf. He  was  naturally  timid  -,  he  had  made  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  during  the  fight ;  the  fuccefs  not  an- 
fwering,  he  was  call  down  by  grief  and  fear,  and  kept 
himfelf  hid  in  obfcurity.  ^  Great  example,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, to  the  vulgar  of  the  inconilancy  of  fortune; 
but  to  the  wife  a  great  leffon  of  the  misfortunes  that 
fpring  from  a  mad  and  boundlefs  ambition ;  which 
fuggefted  to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be  fatisfied  till 
he  was  the  firft  and  greateft  man  in  the  world ;  and 
that  to  have  two  above  him  was  an  humiliation  that 
annihilated  him. 

06tavius,  a  Lieutenant-general,  and  Caflius,  hav- 
ing in  vain  endeavoured  to  recover  him  from  his  de- 
jeftion,  took  upon  themfelves  to  call  a  Council  of 
war.  It  was  therein  refolved  to  retire  immediately. 
Upon  which  the  army  decamped  without  noife,  and 
without  the  trumpets  giving  the  fignal  to  depart.  But, 
when  thofe  who  were  difabled  from  marching  perceivecj 
themfelves  abandoned,  they  by  their  afi^eding  cries 
and  lamentations  troubled  and  difordered  the  march. 
Befides,  the  apprehenfions  of  being  purfued  and  over* 
taken  by  the  enemy  •,  the  drawing  often  into  battalia 

^ji  fiytxTTx //.ti  TTfte'vo;  fDV  }Lf  /utyig-iS  iv' fAupiycriv  Avhooonxy  TOff'stTaT;  «?^'  or/  cfco/y 
^OftV  AViffiev  UTifOS  iKfimOy    T»  jraiTCf  UTTiJilV  n/^t^m' 
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A.R.  699.  on  falfe  alarms  ;  the  care  of  fuch  of  the  wounded  who 
^^'  ^'   having  fome  ftrength  left  dragged  themfeives  after  the 
^^'      army  •,  made  them  advance  very  flowly. 

Only  an  Officer,  named  Egnatius,  having  feparated 
from  the  main  army  with  three  hundred  horfe,  can^e 
$0  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  ^  Carrse  about 
midnight :  and,  calling  to  the  ceminel  in  Latin,  de- 
-fired  ^ivn  to  tell  Coponius  the  Governor,  that  there 
Had  been  a  great  battle  between  CraiTus  and  the  Par- 
jthians.  He  added  nothing  more,  and  did  not  even 
jdifcover  himfelf-,  and  then  purfued  his  route  to 
.Zeugma.  Thus  he  faved  himfelf  and  his  troops,  but 
was  blamed  for  abandoning  his  General. 

However,  the  advice  he  gave  Coponius  .was  fervice- 
.able  to  Craffus  and  his  army.  The  hafte  with  which 
Egriatius  paffed  on,  and  the  vague  exprefTions  he  ufed 
•without  entering  into  particulars,  made  the  Governor 
of  Carrie  conclude  that  the  news  was  bad.  He  there- 
fore ordered  his  whole  garrifon  to  take  arms,  went  out 
to  meet  CrafTus,  and  conduced  him  and  his  army  into 
the  city. 

The  Parthians  were  not  ignorant  of  the  retreat  of 
jthe  Romans:  but  waited  for  day  according  to -their 
cu^lom.  They  then  came  into  the  Rom?in  ca^ip ; 
where  they  butchered  about  four  thoufand  fick  and 
wounded,  who  were  left  there.  They  killed  alfp  many 
Roman  ibldiers,  as  they  overtook  them  here  and  there 
in  the  plain.  Befides  thefe,  four  cohorts,  having  loft 
their  way,  were  furroundcd  by  them  and  cut  in  pieces, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  v/ho  continuing  to  defend 
themfeives  with  invincible  courage,  ftruck  their  adver- 
faries  with  fuch  admiration,  that  they  opened,  and 
gave  them  a  free  palTage  to  Carrie. 

Surena,  as  he  approached  that  city,  received  p,ialfe 
piece  of  intelligence.  He  was  told  that  CrafTus  and 
the  principal  JRomans  had  efcaped  •,  and  ,that  there 
W^as  only  an  inconfiderable  body  of  troops  in  the  city. 

*  Many  authors,  both  nntient  and  modern,  think  this  .city  is  the 
fainc  as  Haran  }  where  Abraham  fojourned  Ibme  time  with  his  father 
Tharez. 

The 
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The  Parthian  General  was  afraid  he  had  loft  the  chief  A- R.  699. 
fruit  of  his  victory  •,  and,  to  know  the  truth,  he  fent  "*'  ' 
near  the  walls  one  of  his  people  who  fpoke  both  lan- 
guages ;  with  orders  to  invite  with  a  loud  voice  Craf- 
fus,  or  Cafiius,  to  an  interview  with  Surena.  This 
man  was  attended  by  fome  Arabians,  who,  having 
ferved  in  the  Roman  army  before  the  aftion,  well 
knew  CrafFus  and  CafTius.  The  laft  appeared  on  the 
walls ;  and  was  told,  that  Surena  confented  to  make 
peace  with  the  Romans,  provided  they  evacuated  Me- 
fopotamia.  The  propofal  was  advantageous  in  the 
then  circumitances  of  the  Roman  army.  Caflius  pro- 
mifed  to  report  it  to  his  General,  who  would  be  glad 
to  treat  on  thofe  terms  with  the  Parthian  Commander. 
Surena,  having  thus  got  at  the  knowledge  of  what  he 
wanted,  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  next  day,  while  he  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
place,  he  by  proclamation  acquainted  them,  that,  if 
they  had  a  mind  to  retire  in  fafety,  they  muft  deliver 
up  to  him  Crafllis  and  Caffius  bound  hand  and  foot. 
The  Romans,  extremely  mortified  to  find  themfelves 
thus  impofed  on,  thought  of  nothing  now  but  running 
away  in  the  night. 

It  was  neceiTary  to  keep  fuch  a  refolution  concealed 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Carrie  rill  its  execution. 
CralTus  always  impofed  on,  always  blind,  imparted  it 
to  a  traitor ;  whom  he  even  took  for  his  guide  in  the 
march.  That  wretch,  named  Andromachus,  imme- 
diately informed  the  Parthians  of  what  pafTed ;  and, 
that  he  might  deliver  the  Romans  up  to  them,  he 
made  them  march  and  countermarch  fo  as  to  get  no 
ground  ;  and  at  laft  brought  them  into  a  country  full 
of  moralfes  and  ditches,  where  every  thing  ftopped 
and  fatigued  them. 

Many  fufpeded  the  treachery  ;  and  above  all  Caf- 
fius, who  returned  to  Carrae  -,  and,  taking  fome  Ara- 
bian guides,  ordered  them  to  conduct  him  by  another 
route  into  Syria.  The  Arabians  were  fuperftitious 
about  the  moon,  and  pretended  that  they  ought  to 
ftay  till  Ihe  had  palFed  Scorpio.     "  I  aril  more  afraid" 

of 
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A.R.699.  «  of  Sagittarius,"  fays  Cafllus  to  them,  alluding  to  the 
"j]  •  Parthian  arrows  j  and  without  lofing  time  got  fafe 
into  Syria  with  five  hundred  horfe.  The  Lieutenant- 
general  Oflavius,  a  man  of  fenfe,  was  alfo  aware  of 
the  perfidy  of  Andromachus  -,  and,  being  conduced 
by  faithful  guides,  gained  with  five  thoufand  men  who 
followed  him  an  eminence  called  Sinnaca,  where  he 
had  no  longer  reafon  to  fear  the  enemies  cavalry. 

The  day  furprized  CraflTus,  accompanied  by  his 
betrayer,  yet  engaged  in  thofe  difficult,  untoward, 
places  I  fpoke  of.  Though  prefled  by  the  Parthians, 
who  came  up  with  great  difpatch,  he  neverthelefs 
found  time  to  get  to  a  fmall  hill,  half  a  league  dif- 
tant  from  that  which  Odtavius  occupied ;  but  thefe 
eminences  communicated  by  a  defile  which  crofled 
the  valley.  Octavius  faw  the  danger  of  CrafTus.  He 
goes  to  him  •,  and  his  men,  animated  by  his  example, 
follow.  They  place  themfelves  round  Craffus ;  and, 
making  a  rampart  of  their  Ihields  and  bodies,  en- 
courage one  another  to  defend  him  ;  and  vow  that  no 
arrow  (hall  reach  their  General,  till  they  have  all  loft 
their  lives  in  his  defence. 

Surena,  perceiving  that  the  Parthians  had  no  more 
the  fame  fuperiority  or  courage  as  in  the  plains,  and 
apprehending  that  the  Romans  would  efcape  when 
the  night  was  come  by  means  of  the  miountains,  had 
recourfe  according  to  his  chara6ter  to  cunning  and 
perfidy.  He  fufi^ered  fome  prifoners  to  efcape,  be- 
fore whom  the  Barbarians  difcourfing  with  one  ano- 
ther had  faid  on  purpofe  that  their  King  did  not  de- 
fign  to  wage  an  implacable  war  with  the  Romans ; 
and  would  be  glad  to  regain  their  friendfhip  by  treat- 
ing CrafTus  with  generofiry.  Befides,  he  ceafed  hof- 
tihties  :  and  at  lafl  advanced  himielf  with  great  calm- 
nefs  towards  the  hill,  with  the  principal  Officers  of 
his  army,  having  his  bow  unbent,  and  holding  out 
his  hand  as  a  friend  •,  and  invited  CrafTus  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  with  him.  "  Arfaces,  fays  he,  is  lorry 
"  to  have  been  obliged  to  give  the  Romans  proofs  of 
"  his  power,  and  the  valour  of  his  people  ;  but  will  be 

"    glad 
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"  glad  to  give  them  marks  of  his  mildnefs  and  good- A.  R.  699. 
"  nefs.'*  ^"A-^* 

This  difcourfe  made  no  impreflion  on  CrafTus.  Too 
often  impofed  on  by  the  Parthians,  and  feeing  no 
reafon  for  fo  Ridden  a  change,  he  would  not  hear  his 
propofals.  The  Roman  foldiers  would  not  permit 
him  to  a6t  as  he  thought  proper ;  they  complained 
feditioufly,  that  he  Ihould  expofe  them  to  the  danger 
of  fighting  with  thofe  people  who  frightened  him 
even  unarmed.  CrafTus  tried  all  methods  to  brino- 
his  foldiers  to  reafon.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that, 
if  they  would  but  have  patience  the  reft  of  the  day, 
they  Ihould  all  efcape  into  the  mountains  by  favour 
of  the  night.  He  pointed  out  the  route  with  his 
hand  •,  and  conjured  them  not  to  renounce  the  means 
of  fafety,  which  were  certain,  and  near  at  hand.  But 
an  unfuccefsful  General  has  little  authority  with  his 
army.  Craffus,  perceiving  his  foldiers  grew  ano-ry, 
and  clafhed  their  javelins  againft  their  fhields  with 
indignation  and  threats,  was  afraid  to  exafperate  them 
too  much.  He  therefore  generoufly  refolved  to  go  to 
certain  death :  and  nothing  can  be  more  laudable 
than  the  fentiments  he  manifefted  in  that  fatal  mo- 
ment. He  turned  to  Oftavius,  and  fome  other  Ge- 
neral-officers v/ho  followed  him  :  "  You  fee,"  fays  he, 
"  the  necefTity  I  am  under  of  taking  this  ftep  ;  and 
"  you  are  witntilcs  that  I  am  treated  unworthily  and 
"  with  violence.  But,  in  whatever  place  a  better 
"  fortune  condufls  you,  report  that  CrafTus  perilhed 
"  deceived  by  his  enemies ;  not  delivered  up  by  his 
"  foldiers."  Odavius,  and  thofe  who  accompanied 
him,  would  not  abandon  their  General ;  but  CrafTus 
fent  back  his  lidors. 

He  faw  firft  come  to  meet  him  two  forts  of  Depu- 
ties, or  Heralds,  half  Greeks,  half  Barbarians ;  who, 
as  foon  as  they  perceived  him,  quitted  their  horfes, 
proftrated  themfelves  before  him,  and  befought  him 
in  Greek,  to  fend  fome  of  his  people  who  might  fa- 
tisfy  him  that  Surena  and  all  his  retinue  were  unarmed. 
CrafTus  anfwered,  that,  if  he  had  the  leaft  regard  for 
'  his 
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A.R.  699.  his  life,  he  fhould  not  have  trufled  himfelf  in  the 
■^^'  ^'  hands  of  the  Parthians.  However,  he  fent  two  Ro- 
mans, brothers,  called  the  Rofcii ;  to  learn  the  condi- 
tions of  the  interview,  and  the  number  of  thofe  Su- 
rena  was  to  bring  to  it.  The  Rofcii  were  Hopped  -, 
and  immediately  Surena  himfelf  advances  on  horleback 
with  his  retinue;  and,  keeping  up  to  hischarafter,  he 
exclaims  on  Craffus's  being  on  foot.  "  How,  fays  he, 
"  the  Roman  General  on  foot,  and  we,  we  are  on  horfe- 
"  back  !'*  Craffus  anfwered  him  coldly,  that  they  were 
neither  to  blame,  fmce  they  both  followed  the  cuilom 
of  their  country. 

Surena  then  entered  on  bufinefs  ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  earneft,  faid  that  from  that  moment  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  King  of  Parthia  and  the 
Romans-,  but  that  they  mull  write.  "  For,  adds  he, 
"  you  Romans  have  not  given  us  reafon  to  rely  much 
"  on  the  goodnefs  of  your  memories,  with  regard  to 
"  treaties."  He  then  propofed  to  Craflus  to  go  towards 
the  river,  to  prepare  and  fign  the  articles.  The  Ro- 
man General,  determined  to  comply  in  all  things, 
ordered  a  horfe  to  be  brougiit  him.  "  It  is  not  necef- 
"  fary,  replies  Surena,  here  is  one  of  which  the  King 
*'  defires  your  acceptance."  At  the  fame  time  he  pre- 
fented  Craffus  with  a  horfe,  with  rich  trappings  ;  and 
the  equerries  fet  him  on,  and  began  to  whip  the  horfe 
to  make  him  go  fall. 

Surena's  defign  became  now  manifefl ;  he  wanted 
/        to  take  Craffus  alive.     The   Romans  perceived   it ; 
and  06lavius  immediately  feized  the  bridle  of  Craffus's 
horfe.     Petronius,  a  military  Tribune,  and  the  other 
Officers  furround  their  General,  force  the  horfe  back- 
wards, and  difperfe  the  Barbarians  who  crouded  about 
Craffus.     This  was  not  done  without  noife  and  tu- 
mult j  and  they  foon  came  to  blows.     Odlavius  kills 
the  groom  of  one  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  is  himfelf 
Liy.  Epit-flain,  being  run  through  the  back  with  a  lance.     Pe- 
p]'^'        tronius  is  thrown  off  his  horfe.     Craffus  too  defended 
himfelf  with  vigour,  to  prevent  his  being  taken  alive. 
He  fucceeded  i  and  was  killed,  either  by  the  Parthi- 
ans i 
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ans ;  or  by  fome  of  his  own  people,  who,  entering  ^'^■^^-  h9 
into  his  views,  had  a  mind  to  fpare  him  the  fhame  of 
becoming  a  prifoner  to  the  Barbarians.  The  Parthi- 
ans  cut  off  his  head  and  right-hand,  to  carry  in  tri- 
umph to  Orodes.  However,  the  circumftances  of 
Craflus's  death  are  not  abfolutely  certain,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us,  for  ocular  teftimony  is  wanting.  Of 
thofe  that  accompanied  that  unfortunate  General  into 
the  plain,  fome  were  flain  on  the  fpot;  the  reft,  when 
they  faw  their  danger,  retreated  fpeedily  towards  the 
hill. 

After  the  flaughter  of  the  Generaliflimo,  and  the 
principal  Commanders ;  the  foldiers,  who  by  their- 
mutiny  had  cccafioned  this  iaft  difafter,  were  loon  in- 
volved in  it.  The  perfidious  Surena  came  again, 
and  endeavoured  to  decoy  them  with  his  fine  pro- 
mifes.  He  told  them,  that  the  vengeance  of  Arfaces 
was  fatisfied  by  the  death  of  the  guilty  perfon ;  and 
that  now  the  innocent  foldiers  might  defcend  into  the 
plain  with  fafety.  Many  believed  him,  and,  putting 
themfelves  into  his  hands,  were  made  prifoners. 
Thofe  who  had  the  moft  courage,  and  fenfe,  waited 
for  night  to  difperfe.  But  few  of  thefe  got  ofi^;  for 
the  Arabians  fcoured  the  country,  and  purfued  them 
fo  diligently,  that  they  killed,  or  took,  the  greateft 
part  of  them.  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  lofs  of 
the  Romans  in  the  feveral  aftions  amounted  to  twenty 
thoufand  killed,  and  ten  thoufand  made  prifoners. 

Thus  perifhed  a  powerful  army,  which  had  made 
the  Eaft  tremble  ;  and  which  the  incapacity  and  blind- 
nefs  of  its  General  made  a  prey  to  adverfaries,  never 
indeed  eafily  conquered  by  the  Romans,  but  who  were 
certainly  inferior  to  them. 

CrafTus  was  indeed  very  unfit  to  head  a  great  enter- 
prize.  This  appeared  throughout  his  whole  conduft: 
and,  generally  fpeaking,  a  perfon  infefled  with  the 
fhameful  vice  of  avarice  mull  be  a  low  man,  and  in- 
capable of  any  elevation  •,  or  at  beft  only  fo  by  failles 
and  intervals.     CrafTus  was  a  fmall  genius,  altogether 

Vol.  VIII.  B  b  un- 
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A.R-659  unacquainted  with  himfelf.     Though  adroit  in  flatter- 
'^^"^    '   ing  others,    he  was  the  dupe  of  flatterers  himfelf; 
and,  though  juIUy  reproachable  for  his  exceffive  ava^ 
rice,  he  rallied  thofe  who  had  the  fame  fault.     This 
vain,  jeering,  charafter   is   perfedlly  compatible  with 
a  prefumptuous  confidence;  and  that  prefumption  was 
the  principal  caufe  of  CrafTus's  ruin.     For  he  always 
heartily  dcfpifed  the  Parthians  till  the  very  inftant  that 
he  found  himfelf  crufhed  by  them  ;  far  from  praftifmg, 
or  even  knowing,  that  maxim  of  great  Captains,  *  that 
you  fliould  fear  your  enemy  at  a  diftance,  that  you 
may  not  fear  him  when  near. 
v^i.  Max.      Surena,  after  the  vidory,  fhewed  all  the  infolence 
^;,^'         of  a  Barbarian.     He  left  the  body  of  CrafTus  expofed, 
with  the  reft,  to  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.     He  fent  his 
head  and  hand,  as  I  faid  before,  to  Orodes,  who  was 
then  in  ArmiCnia :  and,  as  for  himfelf,  he  made  his 
entry  into  Seleucia  with   a  comic  pomp,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  Triumph,   to  infult   the  Romans. 
Having  fent  an  exprefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
to  acquaint  them,  that  he  brought  with  him  CrafTus 
alive  ;  he  took  from  among  the  prifoners  him  who 
moft  refembled  him,   dreHed  him  in  the  Barbarian 
manner,  and  even,  according  to  the  text  of  Appian,  M 
as  a  Barbarian  woman.     In  this  equipage  they  fet  him 
on  a  horfe,  and  all  thofe  about  him  called  him  CrafTus, 
and  treated  him  as  the  General ;  he  too  was  obliged  to 
a6l  his  part  in  the  farce,  by  anfwering  as  if  he  had 
really  been  CrafTus.     Before  him  went  trumpeters,  and 
a  fort  of  liftors  mounted  on  camels.     To  the  fafces  of 
thefe  mock  lidtors  hung  purfes ;  and  by  the  axes  were 
Teen  many  bloody  Roman  heads.     The  procefTion  was 
clofed  by  forpe  courtefans  and  mufick  girls  of  Seleucia, 
who  vyed  with  one  another  in  finging  fongs  full  of 
raillery  and  fatire  on  the  cowardice  and  effeminacy  of 
CrafTus. 

*  It  was  the  maxim  of  the  great  Conde,    Or.  Fun,  de  M.  le  Prince 
par  ijoliuvt. 
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Such  v/as  the  fpedacle  which  the  Parthian  General  ^- ^•'^99« 
•exhibited  to  the  city  of  Seleucia.  In  the  Senate,  he  ^^^  *  ■ 
flouriihed  about  the  Milefian  tales,  which  did  not  quite 
fquare  with  decency,  that  were  found  among  the  bag- 
gage of  a  Roman  Officer :  and  cenfured  with  great  fe- 
verity  that  tafte  for  loofe  writings,  carried  even  into 
the  army,  and  the  enemies  prefence.  The  refleftioa 
wasjuft  in  itfelf ;  but  by  no  means  became  him  who 
made  it :  and  called  to  mind  to  the  Seleucians,  fays 
Plutarch,  the  fable  of  the  Wallet.  It  feemed  that 
^fop  in  that  apologue  had  Surena  in  view ;  who  put 
into  the  pouch  before  fome  free  stales  read  by  an  ene- 
my -,  and  carried  in  that  behind  his  own  debauches, 
more  extravagant  than  all  reproached  to  the  Sybaritic  \ 
and  the  licentioufnefs  of  a  feraglio  where  he  reckoned 
his  concubines  by  hundreds  ;  fo  that,  adds  the  hiilo- 
rian,  nothing  could  worfe  agree  than  the  head  and  taii 
of  the  Parthian  army.  The  front  of  it  was  terrible  •, 
lances,  arrows,  horfes  in  compleat  fleel :  and  its  rear 
confifted  of  tabors,  diirolute  dances,  and  a  groupe  of 
fhamelefs  womeE. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Orodes  v/as  goPxe 
into  Armenia.  It  was  there  Craffus's  head  was 
brought  him.  Peace  had  been  juft  concluded  be- 
tween Orodes  and  Artabazus ;  and  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  a  fifter  of  the  King  of  Armenia  with  Pa^ 
corus,  the  cldeft  Ion  of  the  Parthian  King.  Thefe 
nuptials  were  then  atlually  celebrating ;  and  the  tra^ 
•gcdy  of  the  M^nades  of  Euripides  was  then  a£ting 
before  the  two  Kings.  For  thofe  Princes  underftood, 
^nd  were  fond  of,  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  Artabazus 
was  even  able  to  write  it,  and  compofe  in  it  in  verfe 
and  profe.  The  Parthian  Officer,  who  had  the  head 
.of  CrafTus  in  charge,  having  prefented  it  to  the  King 
during  the  entertainment,  one  of  the  aftors  took  it ; 
and,  acting  the  part  of  Argave  carrying  the  head  of 
Pentheus,  repeated  the  verfes  which  Euripides  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  that  frantic  mother  :  "  I  bring, 
^oni  the  mountains  to  the  palace,  fome  gamejult 
jB  b  2  killed  i 
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A.R.  699.  killed  ;  fortunate  and  noble  chace."  This  application 
^"r^.^*  g^^^  great   pleaiure  to  the  Parthian  King,  and   the 
Dio.  hor.  whole   affembly.     Some   authors   have  moreover  re- 
Ill,  s.       ported,  that  Orodes  caufed  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
into  Crallus's  mouth  ;  thereby  infulting  his  iniatiable 
avarice. 
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THE  defeat  and  death  of  CralTus   were  not  only  F^or. iv. 
fatal  to  the  glory  of  Rome,  but  alfo  to  its  re-  p\^^^ 
pole   and  liberty.     It"  is   probable   that,    fo  long  as  Pomp. 
CralTus  lived,  the  rupture  between  Pompey  and  Caefar 
would  not  have  broke  out.     For  he  kept  them  in  or- 
der, and  made  them  afraid  of  one  another  •,  becaufe, 
which  way  foever  he  inclined,  he  would  have  turned 
the  fcale.     When  he  was  gone,  Pompey  and  C^far 
were  in  a  condition  to  puih  their  pretenfions  and  dif- 
putes  to  extremities  •,  as  there  was  no  umpire  between 
-them,  nor  any  one  to  make  a  counterbalance.     From 
that  time  they  both  prepared  for  adion.     "  *  So  in- 
fufficient,  fays  Plutarch,  is  the  higheft  fortune  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  heart  of  man.     Such  a  vaft  Empire,  fuch  an 
immenfe  extent  of  land  and  fea,  was  not  enough  for 
two   men.     They  had  heard,  and   read  in  Homer,  ii.  i.  xv. 
that  the  Gods  divided  the  univerfe  into  three  parts,  v-  '■^9* 
and   had   each    their   peculiar   allotment ;    yet  they 
thought  the  Roman  Empire  too  fmall  for  them  two." 

Another  bond  of  amity  between  thefe  two  famous  a.  R.698i 
Rivals  was  jull  cancelled  by  the  death  of  Julia,  the  Ant.  c. 
daughter  of  one  and  wife  of  the  other.     This  lady  was      ^'^' 
tenderly  beloved  both  by  her  father  and  fpoule,  and 
therefore  was  a  ftrong  tie  between  the  father  and  fon- 
in-law.     When  Pompey,  tired  out  with  the  infolence 
of  Clodius   after   Cicero's   banifhment,    was  feeking 
means  to   reconcile  himfelf  to  the  Senate  and  arifto- 
cratic  party,  one  of  his  friends  advifed  him  to  divorce 
Julia.     But  his  tendernefs  for  her  would  not  let  him 
follow  that  counfel.     Nothing  but  death  was  able  to 
divide  him  from  a  wife  fo  loved,  and  fo  worthy  of  love. 
Julia  died  in  childbed  ;  and  her  infant  followed  her  in 
a  few  days.     So  that  no  pledge,  no  trace,  remained  of 

*  Ot/T»f  n  Tvx>f  yixpov  e^i  Ttpoc  tmv  ^vc-iv  a  yxp  tifro  a•v.<7r^^l9•/y  avmc  thv  ett/Si/- 

tfAf^ipi   TlfAytiy    idV'T'jli  UK  iVO/Ui^OV  XfHilV  SuG^lV  ZVI  T«V  Pcg/UalCHV  apX*^- 

*  A  learned  Engliih  Editor,  inflead  of  this  word  which  makes   an  obfcuriiy, 
rs<ids  tTTtijiKii,  fufficed. 

B  b  4  an 
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tion  from  growing  in  the  hearts  of  C^efar  and  Pompey, 


5+' 

yet  fufpended  its  effe(5ls. 

Julia,  inflead  of  being  depofited  in  her  family  vault, 
was  interred  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  the  people  hav- 
ing a  mind  to  do  an  extraordinary  honour  to  Caefar's 
daughter.  Pompey  had  made  preparations  for  bury- 
ing her  near  his  houfe  at  Alba,  and  the  Tribunes  op- 
pofed  the  defire  of  the  multitude  ;  but  every  thing  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  a  people  ufed  to  give  law,  and 
who  were  extremely  defirous  to  fhew  their  zeal  both 
for  the  father  and  the  daughter.  This  happened  in  the 
Confulfhip  of  Domitius  and  Ap.  Claudius. 

A.R.692.         L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Ant.  C. 

^if.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

I  have  related  what  happened  out  of  Rome  under 
this  Confullhip,  and  during  the  following  year.  The 
ddmellic  events,  the  accufations  of  great  men,  the  in- 
trigues, the  cabals,  the  diforders  of  the  Government, 
is  what  I  muft  now  lay  before  the  reader, 
cic  pro  I  Ihall  begin  with  the  affair  of  Plancius,  who  was 
accufed  of  obtaining  corruptly  the  Curule  i^dilefhip  •, 
and  defended  by  Cicero.  His  Competitor  was  M. 
Juvenrius  Laterenfis,  a  man  of  birth  and  merit ;  from 
whom  he  had  carried  it,  though  only  fon  of  a  Roman 
Knight.  Laterenfis,  who  reckoned  Confuls  among 
his  anceftors  on  both  fides,  and  who  befides  knew 
liimfelf  perfonally  fuperior  to  his  rival  in  every  thing, 
was  extremely  mortified  at  that  preference  ^  and  ac- 
cufed Plancius  of  having  fupplanted  him  by  intrigues 
and  bribery.  It  is  difficult,  and  immaterial  to  us,  to 
know  exaftly  how  the  affair  was.  But  the  warm  gra- 
titude of  Cicero  to  a  benefador  is  a  circumftance  very' 
interefting.   . 

We  have  ^(ttn  with  what  cordiality  Plancius,  wherk 
Qiiieftor  in  Macedonia,  had  received  and  protedled 
Cicero  in  his  exile.  Our  Orator  remembered  it,  when 
Plancius  flood  in  need  of  his  eloquence :  an.d,  not- 

withftanding 
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withftandino;  he  had  fome  engag-ement  with  Laterenfis,  '°^- ^-  ^^^ 
took  warmly  the  part  of  the  accuied.  As  he  had  54., 
great  weight,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  abili- 
ties, but  alfo  by  his  intereft,  by  the  general  opinion 
of  his  probity,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  his  fer- 
vices  to  his  country  for  which  he  had  been  fo  ill  re- 
warded, Laterenfis  was  av/are  how  great  a  recommen- 
dation it  was  to  his  antagonift  to  be  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, as  one  from  whom  he  had  received  eflential  fer- 
vice.  He  therefore  infifted,  that  Cicero  exaggerated 
what  Plancius  had  done  for  him,  and  magnified  in  his 
favour  fome  little  things  that  had  coil  Plancius  no 
great  matter.  Cicero  anfwers  this  reproach  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  admiration.  He  begins  by  proving  the 
reality  of  Plancius's  fervices  ;  he  then  adds,  that,  af- 
ter all,  the  reproach  made  him  is  too  great  a  compli- 
ment for  him  to  wifh  heartily  to  refute  it.  *  "  For,'* 
fays  he,  "  I  would  willingly  be  adorned  with  every 
virtue,  but  there  is  none  I  am  fo  ambitious  of  as  that' 
of  Gratitude.  That  virtue,  in  my  mind,  is,  not  only 
the  greateft,  but  the  mother  of  all  the  others. 
"What  is  filial  piety,  but  an  attachment  arifing  from 

*  Etenim,  quiim  omnibus  virtutibus  me  afFe(5lum  efle  ciipiam,  ta- 
men  nihil  eft  qnod  malira,  quam  me  &  Gratum  efle,  &  videri.  Hasc 
eft  enim  una  virtus  non  folum  maxima,  fed  etiam  mater  virtutum 
omnium  reliquaruni.  Quid  pietas,  nifi  voluntas  grata  in  parentes  ^ 
Qui  funt  boni  cives,  qui  belli,  qui  domi  de  patria  bene  merentes,  nifi 
qui  patriae  beneficia  meminerunt  ?  Quifan^H,  qui  religionem  colentes, 
.  nifi  qui  raeritam  diis  immortalibus  ^ratiam  juftls  houoribus  &  memori 
mente  perfolvunt  ?  Quffi  poteft  efle  jucunditas  vitas  fublatis  amicitiis  ? 
quae  porro  amicitia  poteft  efle  inter  ingratos  ?  Quis  eft  noftrum  libera- 
liter  educatus,  cui  non  educatores,  cui  non  magiftri  atque  doftores, 
cui  non  locus  ille  mutus  ubi  ipfe  alitus  aut  doftus  eft,  cum  grata  recor- 
datione  in  mente  verfatur  ?  Cujus  opes  tantas  eiie  poiruut,  rait  un-  » 

quam  fuerunt,  qu£C  fine  multorum  amicorum  officiis  ftare  pofruit  ? 
quse  certe,  fublata  memoria  &  gratia,  nulla  exftare  pollunt^  Equidem 
nil  tarn  proprium  hominis  exiftimo,  quam  noa  modo  benencio,  fed 
etiam  benev'olentiae  fignificatione  alligari :  nihil  porro  tani  inhuraa- 
num,  tam  immane,  tarn  ferum,  quam  committere,  ut  beneficio  noii 
dicam  indignus,  fed  viftus,  elTe  videare.  Qua;  quunri  ita_  fint,  jarfi 
fuccumbam",  Laterenfis,  ifti  tuo  crimini :  meque  in  eo  ipfo  in  quo  ni- 
hil poteft  efle  nimium,  quoniam  ita  tu  vis,  nimiura  gratum  efle  conce- 
dam  :  petamque  a  vobis,  judices,  ut  eum  beneficio  compleftamini, 
quern  qui  reprehendit,  in  eo  repreheudit  quod  gratum  prater  modum 
dicat  efle.     C'xc.  pro  Plancio,  So — 82. 

1  a  srate- 
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■    *   rents  ?  What  are  good  members  of  the  Society,  ready 
to  do  it  fefvice  in  peace  and  war,  but  fuch  as  chear* 
fully  cherifli  the  remembrance  of  what  they  owe  their 
country  ?  Who  religious  men  but  thofe  that  endea- 
vour to  repay  what  they  are  indebted  to  the  Deity 
by  adoration  and  thanks  ?  What  pleafure  would  there 
be  in  life,  if  friendfhip  was  excluded  ;  and  can  friend- 
fhip   lubfift    with  Ingratitude  ?    Which  of  us,    who 
has  had  a  liberal  education,  does  not  frequently  re- 
colle£t  with  grateful  tendernefs  thofe  who  took  care  of 
his  childhood,  his  tutors,  his  mailers,  nay  the  place 
itfelf  where    he  was    brought    up  and    inftru6led  ? 
Was  there  ever,  or  can   there   be,  a  man  fo  potent, 
as  to  (land  alone  without  the  fervices  of  many  friends  ? 
And  fervices  imply  Gratitude,  nor  continue  without 
it.     As  for  me,  I  think  nothing  fo  worthy  of  a  man, 
as  to  be  affefled,  not  only  by  a  benefit  received,  but 
even   by  a  good  intention  fliewn :  and  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  feems  to  me  fo  oppofite  to  humanity, 
fo  brutifh,  as  to  be  defervedly  reckoned,  I  fay  not  as 
one  unworthy  of  an  obligation,  but  even  as  one  who 
does  not  endeavour  to  return  it.     Wherefore,  Late- 
renfis,  I  admit  your  accufation.     Gratitude,  in  my 
opinion,  cannot  be  too  extenfive  ;  but,  fmce  you  will 
have  it  fo,  I  own  I  have  been  Grateful  to  an  excefs. 
And  I  beg  you.  Judges,  to  lay  under  an  obligation  a 
man,    who  is  accufed  of  nothing   but  being  Over- 
grateful." 

Who  can  refufe  his  efteem  and  affedion  to  a  man 
that  expreffes  fuch  fentiments  ^  I  fancy  Laterenfis  re- 
pented of  his  criticifing  on,  and  even  attempting  to 
ridicule,  Cicero's  fenfibiiity  for  his  benefadors.  There 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  Plancius  was  acquitted,  and 
was  actually  M<Xi\c  this  year. 

The  three  Tribunes  who  two  years  before  had  hin- 
dered the  eledion  of  Magifcrates,  and  occafioned  an 
Interregnum,  could  not  be  brought  to  juftice  under 
the  Confullhip  of  Pompey  and  Crafius,  as  they  in 

feme 
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fome  fort  owed  to  them  their  nomination.     But  they  A.  R.  693. 
were  accufed  this  year  •,  though  Pompey's  intereil  faved  ^T,\  ^' 
them  all  except  Procilius,  who  being  convidled  of  a 
murther  could  not  efcape  condemnation.     *'  It  appears  cic.  ad  " 
by  this  Sentence,  fays  Cicero  to  Atticus  with  an  irony  ^"-  i'^*- 
full  of  indignation,  that  our  Judges  are  feverer  than  ^^' 
thofe  of  the  Areopagus ;  Judges,  who  reckon  as  no- 
thing corruption,  the  illegal  nomination  of  Magif- 
trates,   the  Interregnum,  the  offended  majefty  of  the 
State,  in  a  word,  the  total  confufion  of  the  Republic  ; 
only  we  muil  take  care  not  to  murther  a  man  in  his 
own  houfe.     And  then  we  are  not  infallibly  loft ;  for 
Procilius   had    tv/o    and    twenty    favourable    voices, 
againft  eight  and  twenty  that  condem^ned  him.'* 

Cicero  was  not  concerned  in  this  affair.  But  he  Afcon.' 
had  without  that  bufinefs  enough  on  his  hands  on  ac-  scauro*^ 
count  of  the  great  number  of  accufed  perfons  whofe 
defence  he  undertook.  Befides  Gabinius  and  Vatinius, 
of  whom  we  h?.ve  elfev/here  i'poke,  and  fomc  c-hers, 
he  pleaded  for  M.  Scaurits  ;  who  having  governed  Sar- 
dinia the  iafr  year,  and  bein;-;  returned  to  Rom.e  to 
make  intereft  for  the  Confulfhip,  was  accufed  by  Tria- 
rius  of  Extortion  and  Oppreffion,  committed  on  the 
people  fubjcded  to  his  authority. 

This  was  a  great  caufe.  The  name  and  family  of 
the  accufed  •,  his  connexion  v/ith  Pompey,  whofe  chil- 
dren were  brothers  to  his  children,  for  he  had  m.ar- 
ried  Mucia,  after  fhe  was  divorced  by  Pompey ;  the 
popularity  he  had  acquired  by  his  exceflive  expcnces 
in  his  iEdileihip  •,  the  reputation  of  his  Council,  to 
the  number  of  fix,  namely,  Clodius,  M.  Marcellus, 
M.  Callidius,  Cicero,  M.  Meffalia,  and  Hortenfius, 
the  recommendation  of  nine  Confular  perfons,  of 
whom  feme  praifed  him  viva  voce,  and  the  reft  fcnt 
their  encomiums  in  writing,  which  were  read  to  the  au- 
dience ;  all  thefe  circumftances  united  made  this  caufe. 
one  of  the  moft  famous  and  important  that  had  ap- 
peared for  a  long  time. 

Scaurus  indeed  had  occafion  for  all  this  external  af- 
fiftance  to  defend  himfelf  againft  accufations  but  too 

well 
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A.R. 698.  well  founded.  We  have  feen,  from  the  time  heferved 
"^'  ■  in  Syria  under  Pompey,  he  had  given  proofs  of  ava- 
rice and  injuftice.  The  bad  condition,  to  which  the 
extravagancy  of  his  i^dilefhip  had  brought  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  was  a  new  motive  to  plundering  the  un- 
happy Sardinians.     His  profecutor  made   him    this 

Val.  Max.  challenge :  *  "  The  law  allows  me  to  examine  fix- 

viu.  I.  «  fcore  witnefles.  If  you  can  produce  the  fame  num- 
"  ber  of  the  Sardinians,  from  whom  you  have  took 
*'  nothing,  I  confent  to  your  being  acquitted."  And 
Scaurus  durft  not  lay  hold  of  fo  fair  an  offer. 

We  Ihould  be  able  to  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  this  affair,  had  we  the  oration  of  Cicero  ;  but  it  is 
loft.  All  we  know  is,  that  Scaurus  employed  every 
kind  of  intreaty  and  humiliation  to  foften  his  Judges. 
He  pleaded  himlelf  his  caufe  after  all  his  Council,  and 
wept  much.  When  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  he  di- 
vided into  two  bands  his  relations  who  follicited  for 
him ;  and  he  himfelf  being  at  the  head  of  one ;  and 
Fauftus  Sylla,  his  brother  by  the  mother,  at  the  head 
of  the  other  -,  they  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Judges,  and  continued  thus  proftrate  all  the  time  of 
the  deliberation.  He  was  acquitted  ;  and  even  with 
honour.  For,  of  fixty-eight  voters,  there  were  but 
eight  againft  him. 

Plut.  Cat.  (^^j-Q  prefided  at  this  Judgment  :  which  would  fuf- 
ficiently  anfwer  for  its  integrity,  were  we  as  fure  of 
the  virtue  of  the  Judges  as  of  that  of  the  Prefident. 
He  was  that  year  Praetor  ;  and,  by  a  fmgularity  that 
I  cannot  approve,  he  appeared  in  public,  and  in  the 
fundions  of  his  office,  without  a  tunic  under  his 
gown  •,  and  inftead  of  ihoes  he  had  only  foles  tied  to 
his  feet.  He  pretended  in  this  to  reftore  the  ancient 
manner;  and  defended  it  by  the  ftatues  of  Romulus 

•  We  may  conjeflure  that  the  law,  in  caiifes  about  Extortion  and 
OppreflTicn,  had  limited  the  number  of  witnefi'cs  to  fixfcore  ;  that  the 
profecutor,  through  too  much  warmth  and  eagernefs,  ir.ight  not  ex- 
amine an  extravagant  number :  which  would  have  lengthened  the 
proceedings,  unpeopled  for  a  time  the  opprcfi'ed  province,  aild  incom- 
moded Rome  with  a  multitude  Of  foreigners. 
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and  Camillus,  which  had  only  a  toga  without  a  tunic.  A.R.698. 
But  furely  in   indifferent  things  the  prefent  cuftom  is    ^^^'  ^' 
the  befV  rule. 

That  which  does  him  real  honour,  is  the  conflancy 
with  which  he  oppofed  corruption  ;  and  the  refpedl 
which  his  virtue  procured  him  from  thofe  whom  all 
the  laws  could  not  reftrain. 

Corruption  was  an  old  evil  in  the  Roman  conflitu- 
tion,  which  acquired  every  day  new  ftrength.  AH 
authors  who  have  wrote  of  thefe  times  have  accounted 
one  of  the  mod  fatal  diforders,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal caufes  of  the  civil  war,  "^  "  the  Confular  fafces 
extorted  by  illicit  bountry,  the  people's  felling  them- 
felves  their  interefl:,  and  a  deteftable  cabaliino-  that 
occafioned  every  year  furious  battles  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  where  money  alone  determined  the  votes  of 
a  venal  multitude."  This  bribery  was  tranfaifled 
openly,  as  if  permitted  by  the  laws ;  and  was  to  many- 
people  a  profefllon,  and  their  main  fupport. 

Cato,  determined  to  attack  this  dilbrder  with  fo 
much  the  more  vigour,  as  it  was  the  deeper  rooted 
and  more  univerfal,  engaged  the  Senate  to  make  a 
decree,  that  all  who  were  elected  to  offices  lliould  be 
obliged,  though  not  accufed,  to  come  before  the 
Judges,  and  give  an  account  how  they  came  to  be  no- 
minated. This  ordinance  much  difpleafed  the  Can- 
didates ;  and  yet  more  the  People,  who  had  been  ufed 
to  make  an  advantage  of  their  votes.  In  the  mornino- 
then,  Cato,  being  come  to  his  tribunal,  wasprefently 
ilirrounded  by  a  feditious  mob,  who  by  their  cla- 
mours followed  by  blows  put  to  flight  thofe  who  ac- 
companied him.  He  himfelf,  being  puilied  and  joftled 
about,  with  great  difficulty  reached  the  Roftra.  Bur, 
when  he  was  once  there,  by  his  very  looks,  and  that 
air  of  authority  which  virtue  gives,  he  Hilled  the  tu- 
mult and  made  filence  -,  and  his  bold,  generous  ha- 
rangue entirely  pacified  the  people.     He  was  much 

*  Hinc  rapti  pretio  fafces,  fe^lorque  favoris 
Ipfe  liii  popukis,  lethalifque   ambitus  uibi 
Annua  veuali  refcrcns  ccftaraini  campo.     Luc.  I.  178. 

com- 
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A.  K.  69?.  commended  in  the  Senate  for  his  refolution  and  con- 
■^Ta.^*  ftancy  :  "  But  I,  anfwered  he  with  his  ufual  freedom, 
"  cannot  commend  you  for  not  aflifting  a  Praetor  in  io 
*'  imminent  danger." 

Although  it  does  not  appear  that  this  decree  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  Candidates  was   carried  into 
execution ;  nevertheiefs  it  much  embarraffed  them. 
If  they  made  intereft  in  the  ufual  manner,  they  ap- 
prehended they  fhould  arm  againft  them  the  fevere 
virtue  of  Cato  :    if  they   did  not,  they  feared  they 
fhould  be  diftanced  by  Ibm.e  lefs  fcrupulous  Competi- 
tor.    The  Candidates  for  the  Tribune(hip  came  to 
an  agreement  under  Cato's  guarantee,  acknowledging 
him  for  Umpire  and  Judge  of  their  condu6t,  and  fub- 
mitting  each  of  them,  in  cafe  of  corruption,  to  pay 
five  hundred  thoufand  fefterces  to  the  others.     They 
would  even  have  depofited  thefe  fums  with  him,  but 
he  declined  it ;  and  contented  himfelf  with  taking  fe^- 
Ck.  ad    curity.     Cicero,  writing  this  piece  of  news  to  his  bro- 
"'&ad    ther  and  Atticus,  was  at  a  lofs  what  to  conjecture 
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Q^Fr.  II.  about  the  event.     "  But  if  things,  faid  he,  go  on  in 
^^'  this  manner,  Cato  alone  will  have  more  power  than 

all  the  Laws  and  all  the  Judges  together."  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that,  the  day  for  ele<5ling  Tribunes  being 
come,  Cato  went  to  the  affembly ;  examined  ftridlly 
all  that  paft,  and  pronounced  fentence  of  condem.nation 
againft  one  of  the  Candidates.  The  others  difpenfed 
with  the  payment  of  the  forfeit,  efteemijig  themfelves 
fufficiently  avenged  by  the  infamy  he  underwent,  and 
by  his  exclufion  from  the  office. 

This  deference  paid  to  Cato's  virtue  is  certainly 
very  extraordinary  •,  and  is  a  fadl  fcarce  to  be  paralr 
kled  in  hiftory.  But  Plutarch  obferves,  that  it  pro- 
cured him  great  envy  ;  and  that  many  endeavoured  to 
make  it  pals  for  a  fort  of  crime  -,  as  if  he  had  ufurped 
the  power  of  the  Senate,  the  Judges,  and  the  Magifr 
trates.  This  malice  ought  not  to  furprize  us.  "  Por, 
*  adds  the  fage  hiftorian,  there  is  no  reputation  more 

*  OuS'i/j.tai  yap  api-rn(  tTo^a  Xj  vig-n  £?r/f5'.ra£  ttcki  /maf^'jv  «  T)tc  iPixxi'ycrunf,  l-rf 
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fubjeft  to  envy  than  that  arifing  from  probity  and  A.  R.  69*. 
JLiftice,  becaufe  there  is  none  more  likely  to  give  a  cL^' 
man  power  and  credit  with  the  generality  of  people. 
The  brave  man  is  admired,  but  he  is  feared  alfo;  the 
prudent  is  efteemed,  but  he  is  fufpedied  ;  we  are  very 
differently  difpofcd  towards  the  juft  man  ;  v/e  love 
him,  we  truft  to  his  word,  we  give  ourfelves  up  to 
him  without  referve,"  So  that  lovers  of  power  and 
glory  cannot  help  being  jealous  of  the  fplendor  infe- 
parable  from  fo  beneficent  a  virtue  as  juftice.  This 
then  is  the  treatment  that  the  good  man  muft  expecSt 
in  this  world.  Happy  is  he  who  knows,  and  loves, 
another  country,  where  envy  has  no  more  place  ! 

The  Candidates  for  the  Confullhip  were  far  from  Cfc.  ad 
imitating  the  condu6l  of  thofe  for  the  Tribunefhip."^"-^^*** 
They  bribed  fo  high,  and  borrowed  fo  much  to  pur-  li',  *  *  ^^* 
chafe  votes,  that  the  intereft  of  money  doubled  upon 
it,  and  role  on  a  fudden  from  four  to  eight  per  Cent. 
Thefe  Candidates  were  four  in  number  ;  two  Patrici- 
ans, Meffala  and  Scaurus,  who  had  been  lately  ac- 
cufed  of  Extortion  and  acquitted  ;  and  two  Plebeians, 
pomitius  Calvinus  and  Memmius.  This  laft  was 
fupported  by  C^efar.  Pompey  efpoufcd  Scaurus's  in- 
tereft, rather  in  appearance  than  faft  -,  for,  thouo-h 
they  were  in  fome  fort  related,  the  children  of  one  be- 
ing, as  I  faid,  brothers  of  thofe  of  the  other,  Pompey 
was  but  little  influenced  by  this  kind  of  affinity  -,  be- 
ing rather  difpleafed  that  Scaurus  fet  fo  little  value  on 
his  judgment  as  to  marry  a  woman  divorced  by  him 
for  her  ill-conducl.  Domitius  and  Meffala  too 
wanted  not  their  friends  and  parties.  But  after  all,  no 
one  of  the  Candidates  had  a  vifible  fuperiority  over  his 
rivals.  Money  alone  decided,  and  made  every  other 
diftinftion  vaniffi. 

The  ftruggle  lafled  long.  Some  new  accident  con- 
tinually retarded  the  election  -,  and  at  laft  the  four 
Candidates  were  all  accufed  of  Bribery.     Cicero,  fup- 
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A.R.  698,  pofing  he  fi-iould  have  all  thefe  bad  caufes  to  defend. 

Ant.  c.  jgf^s  thereupon  v/ith  Atticus.     *  "  You  will  alk  me 

^'^'      doubtlels,  fays  he,  what  I  can  fay  for  fuch  people. 

Let  me  die,  if  I  can  tell.     At  leaft  1  find  nothino-  to 

the  purpofe  in  thofe   books  I  have  compofed  about 

Rhetoric,  that  you  are  fo  pleafed  with." 

He  was  not  embarraffed  without  reafon.  For  things 
were  pufhcd  to  that  excefs  of  indecency,  that  there 
was  an  agreement  made  between  the  Confuls  and  two 
of  the  Candidates,  Domitius  and  Memmius,  not 
merely  verbal,  but  in  writing  and  gauranteed  by  feve- 
ral  friends  of  the  contracling  parties  ;  by  which  thefe 
two  Candidates  engaged  to  pay,  in  cafe  they  were 
chofe,  to  each  of  the  Confuls  four  hundred  thoufand 
feftercesj  unlefs  the  Confuls  chofe  to  have  provided 
for  them  three  Augurs  and  two  Confular  Perfons, 
who  fhould  authorize  for  them,  by  a  folemn  authentic 
declaration,  a  falfe  law  and  a  falle  Senatus-confultum 
which  they  wanted,  concerning  the  Governments  they 
were  to  have,  when  they  quitted  their  office.  This 
agreement  was  read  by  Memmius  himfelf  in  full  Se- 
nate •,  but  he  fuppreffed  ail  the  names  except  thofe  of 
the  contracting  parties.  This  lecms  enough  to  have 
made  the  Confuls  die  with  fhame.  And  in  fad  Ahe- 
jiobarbus,  who  had  always  afteded  the  reputation  of 
an  honeft:  man,  was  horribly  confounded.  Appius, 
Y/ho  had  no  chara6ler  to  lofe,  was  not  at  all  difcon- 
certed.  But  nothing  more  was  done  in  this  infamous 
affair,  whicL  is  not  I  believe  to  be  paralleled  in  hifcory. 
All  this  complication  of  iniquity  fo  retarded  the  flec- 
tions, that  the  year  expired  before  Confuls  were  ap- 
pointed. 

In  this  confufion  Pontinius's  triumph  gave  frefli 
trouble.  This  General,  having  had  fome  fuccefs 
againft  the  Allobroges,  before  Casfar  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Gaul,  was  returned,  with  an 
ambition  for,  and  hopes  of,  a  triumph  ;  and  had  been 

*  Qiiid  potcris,  inqules,  pro  iis  dicere  ?  Nc   vivam,  fcio.     In   illis 
quldem  librls,  quos  i\x  dilaudc.s,  nil  reprrio.     IV.  ad  Att.  i6. 
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five  years  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  without  halving  been  A.  R.  699- 
able  to  obtain  it:  probably  becaufe   the   fmali  advan-      ^^'" 
tages  he  had  gained  did  not  deferve  fo  great  honour.  Dlo.  1.  . 
However,  he  ac*.}aft  got  over  the  principal  diiiiculties,  c^j^^'J^^^t 
chiefly  by  Galba's  affiftance,  v/ho  was  then  Prstor,  and  xiv.  16,  ' 
had  been  C^far's  Lieutenant.     But  he  had  Cato  fti'l  to 
conquer-,  who  had  protefted  that  Pontihius  fhould  ne- 
ver triumph,  v/hile  he  was  alive.     Cato  had  laid   too 
much.     The  Conlul  Appius  and  the  major  part  of  the 
Prstors  and   Tribunes  fupoorted  Pontihius.     There 
was  fome  difturbance ;  and   even  fome  blood   fned ; 
but  at  length  Pontinius  entered  the  city  in  triumph  on 
the  third  of  November. 

The  Republic  was  without  Confuls  on  the  firil  of^'°''-^^» 
January  ;  and  was  oohged  to  have  recourle  to  an  In-  pomp. 
terrex.     The  fame  caufes,  whicii   had  hitherto  hin- cic.  ad  q^ 
dered  the  eledlion  of  the  ordinary   Magiftrates,  re-  ^'     '  ^' 
tarded  it  ftill  a  long  time.     The  principal  of  thefe, 
and  that  which  gave  force  to  the  reft,  was  Pompey's 
ambition      He  alone  had  then  more  power  than  the 
v/hole  Republic  ;  and  could  eafily,  had  he  fo  pleafed, 
have  put  a  ftop  to  the  caballing,  and  enforced  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws.     But  he  let  the  diforder  increafe 
on  purpofe,  that  it  might  c&nle  to  fuch  an  excefs  as  to 
make  a  recourfe  to  him  abfolutely  neceffary. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  plan  v/as  to  get 
himfelf  appointed  Didlator.  But  he  concealed  his  in- 
tention •,  and  diflembling  always,  and  attaining  hi? 
ends  by  uncommon  methods,  he  took  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  elfe,  an  oblique  vvay ;  and  had  a  mind  to 
appear  forced  to  that  which  he  pafTionately  defired. 
Befides,  he  refpefted,  to  a  certain  degree,  public  or- 
der ;  was  an  enemy  to  op.en  force  ;  and  had  not,  like 
Csefar,  a  daring  fpirit  that  broke  down  every  barrier, 
and  carried  with  a  high  hand  what  he  could  not  ob- 
tain by  favour,  and  paid  no  regard  to  laws  and  de- 
cency. He  fliould,  however,  have  purfued  this  plan 
to  arrive  at  the  Diftatorfhip.  The  very  name  was 
become  deteflable  fuice  Sylla's  time ;  and  the  whole 
Arifcocratic  party,  v/hich  though  humbled  was  not 
Vol.  VIII.  C  c  anni- 
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A.R.  699.  annihilated,  would  have  oppofed  to  their  utmoft  the 
Ant.^c.  j.^;.^[iabli(h'T!ent  of  that  odious  magiftrate.  Pompey 
hazarded  the  experiment  by  a  delpei-ado  Tribune  of 
the  People.  (For  the  Tribunefhip  depended  not  on 
the  election  of  Conful.s,  and  fubfifted  even  during  an 
Interregnum.)  This  Tribune,  named  C.  Lucceius 
Hirrus,  having  dropped  fome  hints  leading  to  a  Dic- 
tatorfliip,  was  handled  fo  roughly  by  Cato,  that  he 
Vv'as  alnroll  reduced  to  throw  up  his  office. 

Another  thing  that  contributed  to  delay  the  nomi- 
nation of  Confuis  was>  that  it  was  the  intereft  of  the 
Tribunes  to  hinder  it.  While  the  other  Magiftracies 
were  vacant,  theirs  was  much  more  important;  and  * 
fome  of  them  took'  upon  them  this  year  to  exhibit  to 
the  People  the  lpe6tacles,  which  was  the  proper  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Praetors.  They  pro^^ofed  alfo,  if  we  may 
credit  Dio,  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  as 
had  been  done  formerly,  not  Confuis,  but  military 
Tribunes  with  Confular  authority,  whole  number  had 
hecn  often  augmented  to  fix.  This  increafe  of  Ma- 
giftrates  would  have  fatisfted  the  ambition  of  more 
Candidates,  and  feemed  to  agree  with  the  immenfe 
extent  of  the  Empire.  But,  if  this  propofal  was  ever 
made,  it  was  not  relifned,  nor  carried  into  execution. 

Thefe  intrigues  lailed  full  fix  months  ;  fome  part 
of  which  time  Pompey  v/as  abfent  from  Rome,  the 
better  to  difguife  the  Ihare  he  had  in  the  troubles  that, 
afflicted  the  city.  Being  returned  at  length,  ar\d 
eommended  by  Catcy  for  his  feeming  refufal  of  the 
Diftatorfiiip,  fhame  prevented  his  falfifying  the  pane- 
gyric. He  condefcended  to  proted:  order  and  law ; 
and  the  Republic,   with  the  alTiftance  of  one  of  its 

*  Among  the  Tiibunes  who  hindered  the  eledloa  of  Confuis,  Dio 
names  Q^i-ompeius  Rufus  ;  and  adds  that  the  Senate  fent  him  to  pri- 
fon.  This  is  a  faft  I  can  fcarce  believe,  as  it  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  all  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  Republic,  The  perfons  of  the  Tri- 
bunes were  lacred  ;  and  it  was  this  privile!j;e  that  made  them  Ih  haughty 
and  ai'.dacious.  Belides,  it  is  clear,  from  the  teftimony  of  Afconius 
Pedianus,  that  this  Pompeius  Rufus  was  Tribune  the  year  after.  Now 
it  was  no  longer  the  cultom  to  continue  the  Magiflrates  feveral  years  j 
and,  if  there""  had  bten  an  exception  in  favour  oi'  Pompeius,  Afco- 
nius Ihould  have  taken  notice  of  it. 
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members,  was   able  to  cive  itfelf  Magjidrates.     Do--^-P^- ^99. 

•  Ant    C 

mitins  and  Mefiala  were  eleded  Confuls  in  the  month      ^j. 
of  July. 

Cnt.  Domitius  Calvinus* 
M.  Valerius  Messala. 

Thefe  Confuls  had  fcarce  took  pofTciTion  of  their 
office,  before  it  was  time  to  appoint  their  fucceffors  ; 
and  the  old  difficulties  were  renewed.  So  that  all 
their  adminiftration  may  be  reduced  to  fome  unfuc- 
cefsful  endeavours  to  eletSt  Confuls  for  the  enfuing 
year ;  except,  that  at  their  requeil  a  Senatufconful- 
tum  pafled,  by  which  the  Confuls  and  Prsetors  were 
not  for  the  future  to  have  Governments  conferred  on 
them,  till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  their  ref- 
pe6tive  offices.  As  the  Government  of  Provinces 
was  the  great  objeft  of  the  ambition  of  the  principal 
Romans,  it  was  imagined,  that,  by  procraftinating 
them,  the  boundlefs  ardor,  with  which  thofe  places 
that  gave  a  title  to  them  were  purfued,  would  be 
fomewhat  abated.  A  poor  remedy,  far  from  diving 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fore  ! 

Befides  this  fpecious,  public,  reafon,  oflentatioufly 
given,  Ca;far  informs  us  there  was  alfo  a  private,  con- 
cealed, one,  for  this  new  regulation.  He  fays  it  was  Cjef.  deB, 
levelled  at  him  •,  to  the  intent  that,  the  Governments  ^^^-^-^s* 
being  no  longer  appropriated  to  the  adlual  Confuls 
and  Prsetors,  a  few  people,  namely,  Pompey  and  his 
partizans,  might  have  the  difpofal  of  thofe  important 
employments,  and  thus  keep  ail  the  provinces  under 
their  influence.  We  fhall  fee  in  fa6i:,  that  whai:  was 
here  only  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  will  next 
year  be  authorized  by  a  folemn  law,  propofed  by 
Pompey  to  the  People. 

Dio  *  places  in  this  year  the  ^dilefhip  of  Favo- 
nius  ;  which  authorizes  me  to  fpeak  of  it  in  thi?  place. 

♦  This  Hillorian  relates,  that  the  ^dile  Favonius  was  put  in  prifon 
by  the  Tribune  Q^Pompeius  Rafus,  who  had  himfelf  been,  imprifoned. 
before  by  order  of  the  Senate.    As  I  much  fufpciS  the  faft  of  the  ' 
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Favoniiis  fet  up  for  an  imitator  of  Cato  •,  but,  as  he 
had  a  hot  head  that  ran  into  extremes,  he  even  went 
beyond  his  models  who  was,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  extravagant  enough  himfelf.  Cato,  however, 
efteemed  and  patronized  him  ;  and  was  very  fervice- 
able  to  him  in  his  purfuit  of  the  iEdilefliip.  For  Fa- 
vonius"  had  like  to  have  been  excluded  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  Competitor  •,  but  Cato  discovered  their  unfair 
proceedings,  and  broke  up  the  aflembly  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Tribunes,  whofe  afTiftance  he  im- 
plored. 

As  Favonius  was  obliged  to  Cato  for  his  office,  fo- 
he  conduced  himfelf  in  it  by  his  advice ;  and  tranf- 
ferred  in  a  manner  to  him  all  his  power  and  honour. 
Particularly,  the  public  fhev/s,  the  exhibition  of 
v/hich  was  one  of  the  moil  honourable  fun^flions  of 
the  ^dilefhip,  were  ordered  by  Cato  :  he  prefided  at 
them,  and  regulated  their  expence,  but  after  his  own 
tafte  and  manner.  He  retrenched  all  pomp  and  ex- 
travagance, and  aiTefted  to  reiiore  the  fimplicity  of 
antient  times.  Inftead  of  crowns  of  gold,  he  gave 
for  prizes  to  the  a6lors  and  muficians  wreaths  of  olive, 
as  praftifed  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  cuftomary 
to  give  much  money  at  thefe  fpefiacles.  Cato  diftri- 
buted  only  cheap  things  •,  to  the  Greeks  herbs  and 
fruits,  as  beet,  lettice,  radifhes,  pears  -,  to  the  Ro- 
mans wine,  pork,  figs,  cucumbers,  and  milk. 

This  fimplicity  was  by  many  accounted  ftinginefs  y 
nor  is  it  furprizing.  The  fame  thing  had  happened 
formerly  to  Tubero,  on  occafion  of  the  treat  he  gave 
the  People,  at  the  deceafe  of  Scipio  Africanus.  But 
•what  demonfi:rates  that,  even  in  times  of  general  cor- 
ruption, there  is  in  the  people  a  difcernment  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  that  the  Great  have  it  in  their  power  to  form 
the  tafte  of  the  multitude,  had  they  the  courage  to- 
attempt  it,  inftead  of  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  car- 

imprifonnient  of  the  Tribune,  and  even  greatly  doubt  whether  (^ 
Pompeius  was  Tribune  that  year,  the  date  of  Favonius's  ^dilefliip, 
according  to  Dio,  lecins  to  nie  very  uncertain.  But  it  is  an  affair  of 
ihiall  importance. 
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eird  away  by  the  torrent  ;  is  that,  generally  fpeakin^,  A.R.699. 
the  Romans  were  fatisiied  with  Cato's  fhews.  They  '"^*  * 
left  thofe  of  Favonius's  Collegue,  which  were  ex- 
tremely magnincent,  to  go  and  fee  Cato  unbend  him- 
felf,  and  fhare  in  the  public  diverfion.  Favonius, 
who  Ihould  have  prefided,  mixed  with  the  croud,  ap- 
plauded, and  invited  the  fpe<9:ators  to  applaud,  Cato, 
who  was  in  the  feat  of  honour.  The  whole  was  con- 
ducted with  that  fimple  uniform  gaiety,  v/hich  is 
rarely  to  be  found  in  fuperb  entertainments.  Cato 
was  ouich  pleafed  to  have  fhewn  with  how  much 
eafe,  and  how  fmall  expence,  thofe  fhews  might  be  ex- 
hibited, which  ufually  coft   fo  great  fums  and  care. 

To  others  they  were  an  expenfive,  ferious,  affair ; 
to  him,  a  cheap  dive.rfion. 

The  affemblies  for  the  eleflion  of  Confuls  were  of- 
ten held,  without  coming  to  any  conclufion ;  nor 
have  we  any  thing  remarkable  to  relate  of  them,  ex- 
cept that  in  one  of  the  fcuffles  the  Conful  Domitius 
■was  hurt.  The  year  thus  elapfed,  and  another  Inter-  Dio. 
regnum  became  neceffary.     \ 


INTERREGNUM. 

The  firfl  days  of  January  pafled  without  even  an  In-  A.  R.  700. 
terrex  in  Rome.     This  total  anarchy  was  occafioned  '^"^-  ^* 
by  the  caballing  and  violence  of  thofe  who  afpired  to  Afcon. 
the  Confulfhip.     Milo,  Hypfeus,  and  Metellus  Sci-  ^ic  pro 
pio,  difputed   this  important  office  not  v/ith  paffion,  ^'^^^^' 
but  fury  ;  and  all  the  diforders  and  excefles  yet  feen 
on  fuch  occafions   fell  extremely  fhort  of  thofe  com- 
mitted by  thefe  Competitors.     Each  of  them  had  his 
little  army,  and  every  day  exhibited  bloody  battles. 

Amidft  the  common  blame  they  all  deferved  by  a 
condud  fo  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  all  Society,  there 
was  ftill  fome  diftinftion  to  be  made  in  Milo's  favour. 
We  may  remember  that,  next  to  Pompey,  he  had 
the  greateft  fliare  in  recalling  Cicero  from  banifhment, 
prom  that  time  he  had  never  warped,     Steadily  ad- 
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A^R- 700.  hering  to  the  better  party,  he  had  ftickled  courage- 
ouily  for  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  the  main- 
taining public  order,  againfl  the  fury  of  Clodius. 
Therefore  moft  of  the  better  people  had  declared  for 
him.  He  had  alfo  gained  the  multitude  by  his  excef- 
five  generofity  •,  and  by  games  and  Ihews,  whole  exr- 
travagance  had  abforbed  three  rich  inheritances.  De-r 
pending  on  thefe  advantages,  and  being  naturally  fan- 
guine,  he  accelerated  as  much  aspoflible  the  election; 
not  doubting  of  fuccefs.  And  his  rivals  feemed  to  ac- 
knowledge his  fuperiority,  by  their  aiming  on  the  con- 
trary at  delay  and  procraili nation. 

They  were  however  fupported  by  Pompey,  whofe 
Qijzeftor  Flypfeus  had  been,  and  whole  Father-in-law 
Meteilus  Scipio  was  foon  to  be.  They  had  on  their 
fide  too  Clodius,  who  was  Candidate  for  the  Prstor- 
iliip,  and  who  dreaded  nothing  io  much  as  to  have 
Milo  Conful  when  he  was  Prrecor  y  and  therefore  em- 
ployed in  oppofmg  him  all  his  credit  and  power ;  all 
the  craft,  and  force,  he  was  mailer  of  Yet,  thus 
powerfully  feconded,  they  judged  the  befl  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  prevent  the  Patricians  from  affembling 
and  appointing  an  Interrex.  Pompey,  who  had  al- 
ways the  Di6tatorlhip  in  viev/,  and  for  that  reafon 
chofe  to  increafe  the  confufion,  ferved  them  with  all 
|iis  might ',  and  T.  Munatius  Plancus  Burfa,  Tribune 
of  the  People,  who  had  been  bought  by  them,  flopped 
by  an  oppofition  in  form  the  nomination  of  an  Interrex, 
which  was  a  necelTary  preliminary  to  the  election  of 
Confuls. 

Things  went  on  thus  to  the  eighteenth  of  January ; 
on  which  day  Milo  had  o:  cafion  to  go  to  Lanuvium, 
a  little  town  not  far  from  Rome.  His  family  either 
came  originally  from  this  town,  or  perhaps  he  was 
himfelf  born  there,  and  was  then  its  firll  Magiftrate. 
On  that  account  he  was  to  prefide  at  the  election  of  a 
Prieft  of  Juno,  the  tutelar  Divinity  of  Lanuvium. 
He  fets  out  then  in  his  coach,  with  his  wife  Faudia, 
daughter  of  the  Dictator  Sylla,  and  a  friend ;  efcortcd 
by  a  great  retinue,  and  particularly  by  rnapy  gladiar 
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t-ors  that  belonged  to  him.  Ciodius  v^as  alio  gone  out^-^-7o/>- 
of  town  that  day  on  horfeback,  attended  by  thirty  "^/ * 
Haves  well-armed  :  and  on  his  return  fell  in  with  Mi- 
io's  train.  As  the  two  mafters  were  enemies,  their 
people,  ufed  to  ficirniiih  with  one  another,  prefently 
quarrelled.  Ciodius  comes  up,  and,  mingling  in  the 
fray,  receives  a  confiderabk  wound  in  the  Ihoulder 
from  one  of  Milo's  gladiators.  He  thereupon  orders 
his  fervants  to  carry  him  to  an  inn  juft  by.  But  MilOa 
who  v/as  before,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened., 
immediately  reiolved  to  difpatch  Ciodius ;  apprehend- 
ing he  ran  no  lefs  rifque  for  the  wound,  than  he 
jlhould  for  the  murther  ^  and  willing,  if  he  was  to  pe- 
riPn,  to  have  at  lead  the  confolation  of  having  got  rid 
■of  his  enemy.  He  fends  therefore  his  flaves,  headed 
by  one  M.  Saufeius,  to  force  the  inn.  This  they 
perform  •,  drag  Ciodius  out ;  cut  his  throat ;  and 
leave  his  corpfe  in  the  high-way :  after  which  Miio 
continues  his  journey  ;  and  goes,  as  he  at  firft  intend- 
ed, to  Lanuvium.  All  the  precaution  he  took  was  to 
make  free  thofe  of  his  flaves  who  had  wounded,  and 
killed,  Ciodius ;  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to^ 
deliver  them  up  to  the  torture.  For  by  the  Roman 
laws  free  perfons  could  not  be  racked, 

A  Senator,  named  Sex.  Tedius,  returning  out  of 
the  country,  came  by  chance  by  the  place  where  Clo- 
dius's  corpfe  lay  -,  took  it  into  his  carriage,  and 
brought  it  to  Rome.  Fulvia,  Clodius's  widow,  (the 
fdir.e  Fulvia,  whom  afterwards  her  marriage  with  An- 
thony, and  fury  againft  Cicero,  made  fo  famous ;)  an 
tiaughty  ambitious  woman,  who  in  boldnefs  and  inac- 
tion equalled  the  moft  determined  men,  expofed  to 
public  view  in  her  hall  the  bloody  corpfe  of  herhuf-. 
band  ;  ^and  (landing  by  it  herfelf,  melting  in  tears, 
{hev/ed  to  all,  whom  that  fpeftacle  brought  together, 
the  wounds  he  had  received.  There  flocked  to  her 
that  night  and  the  next  day  great  numbers  of  that  vile 
mob  to  whom  Ciodius  had  been  fo  dear,  and  of  whom ; 
he  had  made  fo  good  ufe  in  all  his  feditious  enterprizes. 
The  croud  was  fo  great  that  many  people  of  difl:in6lioa 
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A.  R.  700- v/ere  ftlEed,  g.nd  among  others  a  Sepator  called  C- 
^";:^-    Vibienus. 

There  wanted  only  Tribunes  to  authorize  the  com- 
miflion  of  the  greateft  exceffes,  Plancus  Burfa  and 
Q^  Pompeius  Rufus  came  and  performed  that  dilhio- 
nourable  office.  By  their  authority  the  body  of  Clo- 
dius  half-naked,  in  the  pickle  it  then  was,  is  carried 
to  the  Roftra.  There  the  two  Tribunes  inveigh 
againit  Milo  like  madmen.  The  mob,  inflamied  more 
than  ever  by  thefe  harangues,  and  headed  by  Sex. 
Clodius,  (who  had  been  the  ringleader  and  firebrand 
in  all  his  Patron's  feditions,)  tranfport  the  corpfe  into 
the  Hofiilian  palace  ;  and  ered  a  funeral  pile  with  ail 
the  wood  they  can  come  at,  Prstors  tribunals,  Judges 
benches  and  thofe  of  Senators,  counters  and  (helves 
of  the  bookfellcrs  fliops  that  furrounded  the  place. 
Such  was  their  fury  that  the  tloftilian  palace  and  many 
private  houfes  were  burnt ;  and  the  Porcian  court  of 
juilice,  built  by  Cato  the  Cenfor,  very  much  damaged 
by  the  fire.  At  the  fame  time  many  of  the  populace 
ran  with  lighted  torches,  and  firebrands,  to  fire  Milo's 
iiouie.  But  it  vv'as  provided  with  thofe  who  could  de- 
fend it;  and  who  eafiiy  repulfed  the  mob.  Others 
took  the  fafces  of  the  funeral  bed,  and  carried  them  to 
the  houfes  of  Scipio  and  Hypfeus  ^  as  it  were  to  ap- 
point them  Confuis ;  and  afterwards  ran  Vv'ith  the  fam.e 
fafces  to  Pompey's  gardens,  proclaiming  him  fome- 
nmes  Confu!,  fometimes  Dictator. 

The  Senate,  alarmjcd  by  fo  terrible  a  tumult,  af- 
fembled  that  very  evening  -,  and  took  efficacious  mea- 
furps  for  the  nomination  of  an  Interrex.  M.  Lepidus 
was  elected  in  a  moment  by  the  Patricians ;  and  a 
Senatufconfultum  paiTed,  which  ordered  the  Interrex, 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and  Pomjpey  in  quality 
of  Proconful,  to  take  care  of  the  Republic.  The  fame 
decree  gave  Pompey  power  to  raife  forces  throughout 
Italy. 

Milo's  enemies  had  done  him  good  fervice  in  bring- 
ing on  themfclves  the  public  indignation  by  their  ex- 
ceffes,  and  confequently  diminifhing  the  ill-will  that 
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the  murther  of  Clodius  had  at  firft  raifed  againfi:  its  A.  R.  700. 
author;  and  above  all,  the  burning  the  Hoftiiian  Pa-  -^'^'^•C* 
lace,  a  place  fet  apart  from  all  antiquity  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate,  appeared  with  reafon  an  horrible 
outrage.  Cicero,  in  pleading  for  Milo,  well  expofed 
the  hcinoufnefs  of  it  by  thefe  few  words :  ^  "  We 
have  feen  the  Temple  Vv^here  prefided  the  fandlity  of 
ancient  maxims,  and  the  majefty  of  the  Empire  ;  the 
fanduary  of  policy,  and  public  counfel ;  the  chief 
place  of  the  city  ;  the  Afylum  of  our  allies  ;  the  port 
of  all  nations ;  we  have  ken  this  venerable  place  pro- 
faned by  an  impure  corpfc,  given  a  prey  to  the  f5ameSj 
and  fo  deftroyed  that  no  traces  of  it  remain." 

Milo,  who  was  an  underftanding  courageous  man, 
took  advantage  of  his  enemies  error.     His  journey  to 
Lanuvium,  founded  on  warrantable  reafons,  afforded 
him  a  good  pretence  to  be  abfent  at  firft,  and  gave 
him  time  to  fee  what  turn  his  affair  would  take.  When 
he  knew  that  Clodius's   Partizans- behaved  fo  as  to 
make  themfelves  odious,  he  thought  it  was  time  for 
him  to  re-appear  at  Rome.     He  returned  the  very  in« 
ftant  the   Hoftiiian  palace  was  fired  ;  appeared  with 
his  wanted  confidence  and  haughtinefs ;  and  continued  Three 
to  follicit  for  the  Confulfhip  ;  and,  to  recover  the  af-  P"""^!^-', 
fedlion  of  the  People,  he  prefented  every  citizen  with  lings  and 
a  thoufand  affes.  fixpence. 

His  Competitors  were  alarmed  at  this  •,  and  thought 
it  their  intereft  to  haften  the  eledion,  before  he  could 
have  time  to  appeafe,  and  regain,  the  People.  How- 
ever, according  to  rule  they  were  obliged  to  ftay  fome 
days.  For  it  was  not  cuftomary  for  the  firft  Interrex 
to  proceed  to  the  eledion  of  Confuls,  and  for  that 
reafon  Lepidus  refufed  to  affemble  the  People.  Scipio 
and  Hypleus  undertook  to  compel  him.  During  the 
five  days  his  office  lafted,  their  troops  conftantly  be- 
fieged  his  houfc;  and  made  feveral  attacks  on  it,  in 

*  Temp] urn  fanflitatis,  amplitudinis,  mentis,  confilil  publici ;  caput 
urbis  5  aram  fociorum  ;  portum  omnium  gentium ;  inilammarj,  ex- 
fcindi,  funeftari  1  Cic,  pro  Mill 

one 
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A.R.  700.  one  of  which  they  forced  the  doors,  and  got  into  the 

Ant.C.    apartments,  where  they  committed  all  forts  of  difor- 

ders,  and  even  demolifhed  the  bed  of  Cornelia,  wife 

of  the  Interrex,  a  lady  of  great  virtue.     There  would 

have  probably  been  an  end  of  Lepidus,  if  Milo's  forces 

had  not  imexpe6ledly  arrived.     The-adverfe  fadtions 

then  turned  againft  each  other  j    and  thus  Lepidus*s 

houfe  efcaped. 

Varro,  Neverthelefs  the  Tribunes,  who  from  the  hrft  de- 

apudGei.  clared  againft  Milo,  continued  to  inflame  the  multi- 

XVTI  18  •  •  • 

'  '  tude  by  their  furious  inveftives.  To  the  two  I  have 
named  we  muft  add  Salluft  j  whom  ftrong  reafons^ 
though  dilhonourable  to  him,  made  Milo's  perfonal 
enemy.  Milo,  having  furprized  him  with  his  v/ife 
Faufta,  had  him  feverely  whipped  •,  and  obliged  him 
alfo  to  pay  very  dear  for  leave  to  retire.  The  thirft 
of  revenge  was  therefore  great  in  Salluft ;  and  yet  he 
Afcon.  was  not  the  moft  implacable.  He  and  Pompeius  Ru- 
fus  fuffered  themfelves  at  laft  to  be  perfuaded  to  hold 
their  tongues.  But  Plancus  Burfa  puftied  things  to 
extremities  with  an  obftinacy  that  nothing  could  over- 
come. 

Milo,  however,  had  one  proteflor  among  the  Tri- 
bunes.    It  was   the  Orator  Cailius  j  a  young  man  of 
wit  and  courage,  as  I  have  before  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  whofe  talents  v/ould  have  made  a  figure  in  the 
Commonwealth,  if  he  had  joined  to  them   a  good 
condudt.     In  this  affair,  however,  he   got  reputation. 
He  warmly  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  his  friend  Milo  ; 
he  accompanied  him  in  public  ;  and  it  was  by  his  ad- 
vice that  Milo  then  gave  to  his  affair  the  turn  that 
Cicero  followed   in   his    pleadings.      In   reality    the, 
fkirmifh  betv/een  Clodius's  and- Milo's  people  was,  as, 
I  have  related,  accidental.     But  as   Clodius  was  on. 
horfeback,  without  any  im.pedim.ent,  efcorted  by  flavegi 
well-armed  ;    and    Milo   on  the  contrary  was   in    a.) 
coach,  with  his  wife,  attended  by  his  domeftics  in  his 
iifual  manner  \  C^lius  and  he  laid  hold  of  thefe  .cjr- 
cumftances,  and  imputed  to  Clodius  an  intention  tq; 

•    .  .'.    affaf-)j 
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aOafiinate   Milo-,  whence  it  followed  that  Milo  had^-^-^oo* 
killed  him  in  his  own  defence.  **. 

Friendfliip  alone  aftuated  Cselius,  but  gratitude 
alfo  animated  the  zeal  of  Cicero  -,  who  (hewed  on  this 
occafion  that  his  fpeculative  notions  of  that  amiable 
virtue  were  to  him  rules  of  a6tion,  by  which  he  con- 
ceived himfelf  ftriflly  bound.  Nothing  was  able  to 
difunite  him  from  Milo ;  and,  in  this  faithful  adhe- 
rence to  him,  he  faced  great  dangers  with  admirable 
courage.  The  Tribunes,  who  were  Milo's  enemies, 
declaimed  with  equal  tury  againft  Cicero  ;  they  pre- 
tended that  he  v/as  the  chief  contriver  of  Clodius's 
murther,  and  that  Milo  had  only  lent  him  his  hand  ;  and 
at  laft  they  even  threatened  more  than  once  to  accufe 
him  in  form,  and  fummon  him  to  appear  before  the 
People.  Part  of  the  multitude  were  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion ;  and  Cicero  had  reafon  to  apprehend  another 
popular  ftorm,  not  inferior  to  that  which  had  before 
overwhelmed  him.  But  what  was  moil  capable  of  in- 
timidating him,  if  on  this  occafion  any  thing  could, 
was  that  he  knev/  his  extraordinary  zeal  for  Milo  was 
difpleafing  to  Pompey. 

Pompey  had  been  lately  reconciled  to  Clodius,  and 
was,  grown  extremely  cold  to  Milo  ;  nay  even  then 
feared,,  or  pretended  to  fear,  him.  He  authorized 
reports  equally  falfe  and  injurious  concerning  Milo. 
He  feemed  to  apprehend  he  Ihould  be  afTalfinated  by 
him  •,  and,  as  if  he  thought  himfelf  in  danger,  kept  a 
numerous  guard  about  his  perfon  and  houfe.  After- 
wards he  filled  Rom^e  with  armed  perfons  ;  and  thofe 
who  by  his  order  had  raifed  them  laid  publickly,  that 
his  intention  in  it  was  to  be  able  to  oppofe  the  violent 
defigns  of  Milo  j  whofe  enemies  imputed  to  him  no- 
thing lefs  than  a  fcheme  to  fire  the  city,  and  renew 
the  frenzy  of  Cataline.  So  that,  although  Pompey  ^^'^^  ^*^ 
by  a  laudable  moderation  continued  Cicero's  friend,  ,o."^' 
and  even  protefted  him  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
our  Orator  could  not  doubt  but  that  he  paid  his  court 
to  him  very  ill  in  defending  Milo  ;  and  confequently, 
in  the  djfcharge  of  what  he  accounted  his  duty  to  his 

bene- 
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A.R.700.  benefa6tor,  he  had  reafon  to  fear  the  Tribune;?,  the 
Ant.  c.  People,  and  Pompey.  On  the  contrary,  he  might 
^*'  with  cafe  have  regained  them  all,  if  he  would  have 
moderated  the  adivity  of  his  zeal  :  but  he  preferred 
Gratitude  to  every  other  confideration.  He  follicited 
every  one  from  whom  he  could  expe6l  any  afTiftance 
to  his  friend  ;  he  fpoke  for  him  in  the  Senate  as  often 
as  an  opportunity  offered  ;  he  took  pains  to  refute  the 
odious  charges  on  him,  though  fometimes  patronized 
by  Pompey  himfelfj  in  a  word,  there  was  no  fervice 
in  his  power  that  he  did  not  to  the  laft  perfift  to  do 
Milo, '  with  a  conftancy  that  feems  to  me  to  make  this 
tranfaftion  one  of  the  m.oil  glorious  paffages  in  his 
life. 

The  troubles  continued  in  Rome  near  two  months 
after  Clodius's  death  before  they  could  be  remedied. 
Several  Interreges  fucceeded  one  another,  from  five 
to  five  days  according  to  cuitom.  But  thofe  Ma- 
giftrates,  whofe  authority  was  of  fo  fnort  duration, 
were  not  able  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  cabals,  the  battles 
between  the  Candidates,  and  the  tumultuous  quarrels 
on  account  of  Milo's  affair.  The  Tribunes  added 
fewel  to  the  fire,  inftead  of  extinguifliing  it :  and 
Pompey,  purfuing  fleadily  his  plan,  gave  himfelf  no 
trouble  about  quelling  a  diforder  which  would  at  kfl 
oblige  the  Republick  to  throw  itfelf  into  his  arms. 
It  was  probably  with  that  view  that  he  rejefted  Milo's 
fubmifllon,  who  offered  to  defift,  if  he  thought  pro- 
per, from  the  purfuit  of  the  Confulfhip.  As  loon  as 
Milo  had  declined,  Scipio  and  Hypfeus  would  in- 
fallibly have  been  eleded  Confuls  ;  and  Pompey's 
fecret  defigns  were  not  to  be  fo  accomplifhed.  He 
would  not  give  up  the  flattering  profped  •,  as  the 
number  of  thofe  who  were  for  making  him  Didator 
j^jg  increafed  daily.     Some   indeed  had   a  mind  to  make 

CxC.  de  B.  Casfar  Conful,  who  was  then  in  Cifalpine  Gaul,  near 
G.vil.  I.  enough  to  watch  all  that  paffed  in  Rome,  and  bufied 
in  railing  forces,  as  it  were  to  conform  to  the  Senatus- 
confultum  which  had  ordered  levies  throughout  Italy. 
The  Senate  were  as  afraid  of  having  Casfar  made  Con- 

fill. 
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ful,  as  Pompey  Didator.     They  therefore  agreed  to  A.  R.  700. 
yield  to  the  neceflity  of  the  times  :  and,  at  the  end  of      '^^'^  ' 
the  intercalary  month,  the  principal  Senators  having 
concerted  matters   together,  Bibiilus    opened  in    the 
Senate  the  fcheme  for  making  Pompey  Conful  alone. 
"  For  by  this  means,  added  he,  either  the  RepublickPlut.Pom. 
*'  will  be  enabled  to  extricate  itlelf  from  the  evils  that  ^  ^^^* 
"  opprefs  it  -,  or,  if  we  mnft  be  enilaved,    we  fhall 
"  have   the  beft  Mafter  we  can    hope   for."      This 
opinion  appeared  the  more  extraordinary,  coming  from 
Bibulus,  who   had    always   ilievved  himfelf  Pompey's 
enemy. 

Cato  increafed  the  furprize.  He  rofe ;  and  every 
one  expefled  he  would  oppofe  a  propofal  fo  contrary 
to  his  m'axims.  He  had  lately  manifefted  his  fteady 
adherence  to  ariftocratic  and  republican  principles ; 
for,  fome  Senators  defining  that  Pompey  might  have 
the  care  of  the  eleftions,  he  oppofed  the  motion,  fay- 
ing, "  that  Pompey  ought  to  be  protected  by  the  Laws, 
not  the  Laws  by  Pompey."  But  he  now  conformed 
to  circumftances,  and  faid,  "  that  he  could  never 
have  prevailed  on  himfelf  to  make  fuch  a  motion  as 
Bibulus  had  made :  that,  neverthelefs,  now  another 
had  broke  the  ice,  he  fhould  agree  to  it ;  fatisfied 
that  any  form  of  government  was  preferable  to  anar- 
chy, and  perfuaded  that  Pompey  would  make  no  ill 
life  of  the  exorbitant  power  that  the  neceflity  of  af- 
fairs obliged  them  to  entruft  him  with." 

This  was  indeed  the  hope  of  all  the  zealous  Con- 
llitutionifts,  when  they  confented  to  this  new  regula- 
tion. They  thought  Pompey,  pleafed  to  fee  the  Se- 
nate do  that  for  him  which  they  had  never  done  for 
any  body,  would  be  thereby  heartily  reconciled  to 
ariftocracy,  and  break  with  Casfar  and  the  popular 
party.  They  judged  right.  Pompey  had  already 
entertained  fufpicions  of  Ca;far,  and  from  this  time 
feriouQy  efpoufed  the  caufeofthe  Senate. 

Bibulus's  propofal  pafied  then  without  difficulty; 
and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  Ser.  Sulpicius 
being  Interrex,  Pompey  was  created  ^Conful  for  the 

third 
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A.  R.  700.  third  time,   v/ithout  a  Collegue  ;  with  power,  how- 
<a.    *  ^^^J*>  ^^  give  himfelf  one,  if  he  thought  proper,  fo  it 
was  not  within  two  months. 

Cn.  Pom^eius  Magnus  IIL  Conful  alone. 

Pompey's  ambition  was  fatisfied  by  this  extraordi- 
nary, unexampled,  diftinftion  of  being  made  Conful 
without  a  Collegue  ;  and  put  thus  alone  at  the  head 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  fupreme  degree  of 
grandeur  pleafed  him  fo  much  the  more,  as  he  had 
attained  it  by  means  agreeable  to  him  •,  not  by  force 
and  the  terror  of  arms,  but  by  the  voluntary  defer- 
ence of  his  countrymen. 

He  returned  thanks  with  great  politenefs  to  Cato  j 
and  at  the  fame  time  defired  him  to  affift  him  with 
his  advice.     Cato   anfwered,  with  a  Stoic  freedom, 
fomewhat  rudely  :  "  You  are  not  at  all  obliged  to  me  ; 
"  for  in  what  I  faid,  and  did,  I  intended  to  do  fervice 
"  to  the  Republick,  not  to  you.     As  to  my  advice, 
"  you  fhall  have  it  with  all  my  heart  in  private,  when 
"  you   defire  it  -,  but,  when  you  do  not,  you  Hull 
"  have  it  in  publick,  in  the  Senate." 
Plut.Pom.      It  was  at  this  time  that   Pompey  celebrated  his 
marriage  v/ith  Cornelia,   daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  widow  of  young  CrafTus,  who  lately  perilhed  in 
the  Parthian  war.     Cornelia  was  ilill  in  her  prime  ; 
and,  befides  the  peculiar  graces  of  her  fex,    had  her 
mind  well  cultivated.     She  not  only  underftood  mu- 
fic,  but  v/as  alfo    a  proficient  in  literature,  geometry, 
philofophy  ;  and  to  thefe  acquirements  Ihe  joined, 
what  was  yet  more  valuable,  a  virtuous,  regular,  con- 
dud,  free  from  arrogance  and  curiofity  ;    vices,  which 
learning,  fays   Plutarch,  is  apt  to   inftil   into  young 
ladies.     This  wedding,   however,    made  Pompey  be 
cenfured.      Some   exaggerated   the  difproportion   of 
their  ages  •,  for  really,  in  that  refpcft,   Cornelia  was 
a  properer  match  for   his  fon  than  him.     And  thofe 
who  laid  a  ftrefs  on  decorum  thought  it  indecent  in 
Pompey,  at  a  time  v/hen  his  diftreffed  Country  im- 
plored 
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plored  his  prctedion,   to  crown  himfelf  with  flowers,  A.  R.  706. 
and  gaily  celebrate  his  nuptials ;  whereas  he  ought  to  ^"'^"  ^* 
have  confidered  as   a  misfortune  his  Confulftiip  itfelf,  *  - 

which  he  would  not  have  had  in  fo  irregular  a  man- 
ner, had  not  the  Republick  been  plunged  in  misfor- 
tune and  affiidlions. 

This  refiedion  may  feem  too  fevere  to  many  rea-Afcon» 
ders ;  fo  much  the  more  as  Pompey  negle6led  not  the 
objeft  of  his  promotion.  The  third  day  after  he  took 
pofTeffion  of  his  office,  he  afiembled  the  Senate,  and  ' 
propofed  to  deliberate  on  the  remedies  neceflary  to 
be  applied  to  the  publick  diforders.  His  defignwas 
to  make  new  laws  againft  corruption,  and  a6ls  of 
violence  that  had  of  late  been  frequent ;  and  to  ere6t 
an  extraordinary  court,  to  enquire  ftridlly  into  the 
f!<:irmifh  on  the  Appian  high-vv'ay,  wherein  Clodius 
was  killed  -,  into  the  burning  of  the  Hoftilian  palace  ; 
and  the  breaking  open  the  houfe  of  M.  Lepidus,  the 
firil  Interrex. 

If  we  may  believe  Cicero,  the  inclination  of  thecic.pro 
Senate  was  not  to  have  recourfe  to  new  laws,  and  the^^^'"''3* 
conftituting  extraordinary  judicatures,  at  leail  with 
refpedl  to  the  a6ls  of  violence  fpecified  :  but  that, 
refting  on  the  laws  already  provided  againft  fuch 
crimes,  the  Praetor  appointed  to  put  them  in  execu- 
tion fhould  be  ordered  to  put  thofe  caufes  that  turned 
on  thefe  late  fa(fts  the  firil  in  the  lift,  that  they  might 
be  determined  before  all  others  of  the  fame  fort.  But 
the  Tribunes,  who  wanted  to  ruin  Milo,  prevented 
the  efFe<5l  of  the  good-will  the  Senate  ftiewed  him. 

Cselius,  on  the  contrary,  who  protefted  him,  un-  Afcon. 
dertook  to  oppofe  Pompey's  law ;  faying,  with  rea- 
fon  enough,  that  it  was  not  a  law  but  a  kind  of  per- 
fonal  Profcription.  Pompey,  upon  this,  grew  very 
angry  ;  and  declared,  that,  if  he  was  compelled  to  it, 
he  would  employ  the  force  of  arms  in  defence  of  the 
Republick.  Thus  the  law  pafTed ;  the  court  was 
eftabliftied  •,  and  L,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  Con- 
fular  perfon,  made  Prelident  of  it. 

Pompey 
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A.  R.  700.      Pompey  met  alfo  with  oppofition   to  the  law  he. 
^^^z.^'  niade  againft  corruption.     He   increafed  the  punifli- 
Appian.    ment  of  that  crime  ;  and  alfo  ordered  all  thofe  to  bt 
pr'^'c't  ^ccufed  who  had  been  guilty  of  it  from  the  time  of 
'  his  firft  Confulfhip,  which  was    almoft  twenty  years 
backwards.     Now  Cato  thought  it  unjuft  that  even 
criminals  fhould  be  punifhed  by  a  law  ex  poji  facio. 
The  friends  of  C^efar  reprefented  too  that  his  Conful- 
fhip was  included  in   that  fpace  j  and  that  it  looked 
like  a  deCgn  to  give  him  trouble.     Pompey  anfwered 
thefe,  that   they  injured   C^far  by   their   fufpicions, 
whofe  condu6t,  being  out   of  the  reach  of  cenfure, 
fecured  him  confequently  from  any  danger. 

He  gave  no  attention  neither  to  Cato's  remonflrance, 

and  maintained  that  he  could  not  heal  the  diforders  of 

the  State,  if  he  did  not  make   examples  of  feverity 

with  regard  to  what  was  paft.     So  he  propofed,  and 

pafTed,  his  law  againft  corruption,  according  to  the 

original  plan.     But   it  does   not   appear  that  for  the 

execution  of  this  law  he  ilTued  any  extraordinary  com- 

miffion. 

Plut.PQm.      He  reformed  alfo  in   many  things,  and  abridged, 

&  Cat.      judicial  proceedings.     He  reduced  the  great  number 

'^°"'      of  Council  employed  in  the  fame  caufe,  who  ferved 

only  to  confound  the  Judges.     He  forbad  the  ufe  of 

thofe  panegyrics  which  the  accufer  often  obtained  from 

the  moft  powerful  perfons   in  the  State.     He  allowed 

but  three  days  to  examine  witnelTes  :  after  which  the 

accufer  and  accufed  were  obliged  to  plead  the  fame 

day  \   confining  themfelves  v/ithin  the  compafs,    one 

of  two  hours,  the  other  of  three  :  then  the  judgment 

Aua  de    was  immediately  to  follow.      An   author  has   com- 

Caui.  Cor.  pi^ij^ed  that   this    regulation   was  a  great  check  on 

38.      '     eloquence ;  but   it   favoured  expedition,   a  thing  of 

more  importance    in   the   adminiftration   of  juftice. 

Laftly,  Pompey  was  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the 

.'Ucon.      Judges ;  and  in  particular   the  Tribunal   that  fat  on 

Milo  was  compofed  of  the  beft  and   moft  reputable 

citizens  in  Rome. 

4 

As 
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POMPEIUS,    Confut.  4o,- 

As  foot!  as  every  thing  was  regulated,  two  nephew^  A-  R-  70"' 
of  P.  Clodius,  fons  of  one  of  his  brothers,  accufed  ^"^•^* 
Mile  beforq  Domitius,  by  virtue  of  Pompey's  new 
law,  wherein  Clodius's  death  was  exprefsly  mentionedi 
At  the  fame  time  three  other  adions,  which  turned 
upon  the  fame  fa6t  or  corruption,  were  alfo  brought 
againft  Milo  at  other  tribunals.  For,  when  a  man  is 
under  misfcrtuneSj  every  one  falls  on  him.  The  affair 
before  Domitius,  as  the  mod  important,  and  that 
whofe  event  would  probably  decide  the  others,  was 
iirft  heard.  Milo  appeared  on  the  fourth  of  April ; 
bold  and  haughty  as  ufual.  He  would  not  put  on 
mourning,  as  cullomary  for  all  accufed  ;  he  difdained 
to  flcop  to  prayers  and  intreaties  ;  he  pretended  he 
had  done  nothing  he  was  alliamed  of,  and  confequently 
that  he  ought  only  to  Iliew  contempt  for  the  accufa- 
tions  of  his  enemies. 

The  danger  was  however  great,  had  he  even  had 
none  to  fear  but  the  mob  attached  to  Clodius's  me- 
mory. The  firft  day  the  witnelfes  were  examined, 
while  M.  Marcellus  (that  Marcellus  for  whom  Cicero 
returned  thanks  to  C^efar,  by  the  well-known  difcourfe 
that  bears  his  name)  a  perfon  refpeclable  on  account 
of  his  birth,  virtue,  and  eloquence,  and  who  then  af- 
filed Cicero  in  defending  Milo ;  while  this  worthy 
Senator  was  interrogating  C.  Caffinius  Scholaj  a  friend 
and  companion  of  Clodius,  that  vile  mob  fet  up  fo 
hideous  a  noiie  that  Marcellus  thought  his  life  in  dan- 
ger, and  retired  to  the  Prefident.  Pompey  himfelf^ 
who  was  fitting  near,  was  difkurbej  at  it  5  and,  at  the 
requeft  of  Domitius  and  Marcellus,  who  did  not  think 
themfelves  fafe,  he  brought,  the  two  following  days, 
troops  with  him,  and  polled  them  all  about  the  place  ; 
by  means  of  which  precaution  the  witnefTes  were  ex- 
amined, and  heard,  peaceably.  Fulvia  came  the 
laft,  and  by  her  tears  greatly  affected  the  whole  af-- 
fembly. 

All  the  interrogatories  being  finifhed  the  third  day, 

the  Tribune   Plancus  Burfa  that  very  evening  a0em- 

bled  the  People,  and  exhorted  them  to  come  the  next 
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A.  R.  700.  (Jay  in  great  numbers  to  the  judgment,  and  *•  Hot 
'^'JL*.^*  "  buffer  Milo  to  efcape  •,"  thefe  were  his  words.  His 
advice  was  punctually  followed.  The  eleventh  of 
April,  the  day  that  was  to  clofe  this  grand  affair,  all 
the  fhops  in  the  city  were  fhut  j  and  the  crowd  was 
fo  great,  that  the  very  windows  and  tops  of  the  houfes 
in  the  place  were  filled  with  fpedlators.  Pompey 
affifted  at  the  hearing,  flill  attended  by  the  military  5^ 
fome  of  whom  he  flationed  round  his  perlbn,  and  the 
refl  in  all  the  pods  of  confequence. 

Cic.  de  xhe  accufers  fpoke  two  hours,  according  to  Pom- 

^*  '"^*pey*s  new  regulation,  Cicero  alone  was  to  anfwer 
them  ;  but  he  did  not  fpeak  with  his  ufual  eloquence. 
He  was  timid,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  defcribes 
himfelf  under  the  name  of  L.  CrafTus,  when  he  makes 
that  Orator  fay,  that  often,  v/hen  he  began  to  i^eak. 

Huff.  Gic.  he  turned  pale,  and  trembled  all  over.  Milo,  who 
knew  the  foible  of  his  Advocate^  advifed  him  to  come 
in  a  clofe  chair,  that  he  might  not  fee  the  foldiers  and 
furious  mobr  But  when  Cicero  got  out  of  his  chair, 
and  perceived  Pompey  feated  on  high,  furrounded 
with  guards  •,  and  the  whole  place  full  of  foldiers  ;  he 
began  to  be  difordered  :  and  was  entirely  difconcerted 
by  the  furious  outcries  of  Clodius's  Partizans,  when 

Dio.  Afc.  he  was  going  to  plead.  He  lofl  then  irrecoverably 
his  prefence  of  mind  ;  and  fpoke  very  ill.  For  that 
oration  we  have  of  his  for  Milo,  which  is  a  mafter- 
piece,  is  not  the  fame  he  really  delivered,  but  a  dif- 
courfe  compofed  afterwards  in  his  clofet. 

I  have  already  mentioned  on  what  foot  Cicero  de- 
fended Milo.  He  pretended  there  had  been  no  acci- 
dental rencounter,  much  lefs  an  ambufh  laid  by  Milo  : 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  Clodius  had  premeditated 
the  alTafTination  of  the  man  he  equally  hated  and  fear- 
ed, but  had  happily  met  the  due  punifhment  of  his 
jnjuftice  and  violence.  Some  were  for  giving  another 
turn  to  the  affair  ;  and  for  his  maintaining,  that 
Glodius  having  been  a  bad  member  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, his  death  was  a  benefit  to  it.  But  as  a 
private  perfon  may  not  kill,  of  his  own  authority, 

even 
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cveii  one  who  deferves  death  ;  to  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  A.  R.  700* 
on  that,  was  to  own  Milo  guilty  :  arid  Brutus,  who,  '^"*j_,^' 
according  to  Afconius,  had  made,  by  way  of  exer- 
cile,  a  plea  for  Milo,  in  which  he  ufed  no  other  me- 
thod of  defence,  feems  rather  to  have  followed,  in 
that,  the  bold  maxims  of  Stoicifm,  than  thofe  of  a 
regular  jurifprudence. 

However,  that  method  ufed  auxiliarly  might  have 
been  ferviceable  to  the  caufe.  For  fome  of  the  Judges, 
and  Cato  among  others,  thought  it  was  lefs  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  examine  fcrupulouQy  into  the  truth  of  the 
fad:,  than  to  enquire  into  the  good  refulting  to  the 
State  from  its  deliverance  from  Clodius.  Cicero 
would  not  altogether  deprive  himfelf  of  this  advan- 
tage ;  for,  after  endeavouring  in  the  firft  part  of  his 
oration  to  clear  Milo's  innocence,  as  having  killed 
Clodius  in  his  own  defence  ;  he  adds  a  fecond,  wherein 
he  exerts  the  whole  force  of  his  eloquence  in  inveigh- 
ing againft  Clodius ;  and  in  proving,  that  if  Milo 
was  to  own  (what  was  not  the  fadl)  that  he  had  killed 
Clodius  premeditatedly ;  he  ought  to  expe6t,  for  fuch 
a  fervice  done  the  Commonwealth,  rather  a  reward, 
than  banilhment.  This  is  the  general  plan  of  Cicero's 
defence  of  Milo  ;  and  it  is  compofed  with  all  the  ad- 
drefs  neceflary  in  fo  delicate  an  affair. 

But,  befides  the  difficulties  arifing  out  of  the  caufe 
itfelf,  Cicero  had  a  terrible  one  to  encounter  in  the 
unfavourable  difpofition  of  Pompey,  with  regard  to 
the  accufed.  Pompey,  then  Conful  alone,  armed 
with  the  whole  publick  authority,  fliewed  plainly,  by 
every  ftep,  that  he  thought  he  fhould  do  a  fecond 
fervice  to  the  Commonwealth  in  getting  rid  of  Milo, 
who  had  delivered  it  from  Clodius.  There  was  great 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  fuch  an  influence  would  make 
a  deep  impreflion  on  the  Judges ;  and  this  indeed  was  ^'^^^-  ^ 
the  principal  caufe  of  Milo's  condemnation.  ^  ' 

Cicero  endeavours  by  every  art  to  prevent  this  fatal 
effeft,  and  to  eradicate  the  notion  that  Pompey  was 
averfe  to  Milo.  He  lays  hold  of  every  thing  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  favourable  interpretation  ;  he  Ilurs  over  all 
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A.R.7C0.  that"  has  a  difadvantageous  appearance.  He  combats 
"'^\  *  the  fufpicions  Pompey  had  entertained  with  regard 
to  his  perfonal  fafety  -,  but  he  does  it  with  fo  much 
difcretion,  in  fuch  terms  of  friendfhip  and  refpc6t, 
even  that  which  is  fo  difpleafing  is  fo  intermixed  with 
panegyric,  that,  at  the  fame  time  the  Advocate  does 
juftice  to  his  Client,  he  gives  Pompey  no  room  to  be 
offended.  At  laft  he  intimates  to  him  his  own  in- 
tereft  ;  and  he  does  it  in  a  manner  the  more  remark- 
able, as  we  therein  find  a  plain  prophecy  of  the  rup- 
ture between  Pompey  and  Casfar,  at  a  time  when 
they  feemed  on  very  good  terms. 

"  IfMilo,  fays  Cicero  to  Pompey,  could  notera- 

"  dicate  the   fufpicions  and  alarms  you  feem  to  m- 

."  cline  to  about  him,  he  would  not  refufe  to  quit  his 

"  country  voluntarily.     But  he  would  firft  make,  as 

"  he  now  does  by  my  mouth,  this   important  obfer- 

"  vation.      *  See,  fays  he,  by   what  befalls  me,  to 

*«  what  various  events  human  life  is  fubjed ;  how 

*'  uncertain    and  unftable   fortune  is ;  what  ingrati- 

•'  tude  we  experience  from  friends ;  under  what  dif- 

."  ferent  mafks  double-dealing  conceals  itfelf ;  how 

"  forfaken  men  are  in    times  of  danger  •,   how  every 

"  thingtrembles  round  him  whom  the  lightning ftrikea. 

"  It  will  come,  the  time  will  come,  fooner  or  later  we 

*'  Ihall  fee  the  day,  when   your  fortune,  fuperior  I 

*«  hope  to  the  fhock,  yet  endangered  fomewhat  per- 

*'  haps  by  publick  commotions,  to  which  of  late  ex- 

"  perience  has  but  too  well  accuftomed  us ;  when,  I 

"  fay,  your  fortune  and  fituation  may  make  you  re- 

.'*'  gret  the  kindnefs  of  a  friend,  the  fidelity  of  a  man 

*'  of  honour,  and  the  valour  of  the  moft  courageous 

"  of  mortals."      This  refledion    merited  Pompey's 

•  Vide  quam.fit  varia  vita;  comrautabiHfque  ratio  ;  quam  vaga  volu- 
'''  bilifque  fortuna  5  quantae   infitleiitates  in  amicis ;  quum   ad  tenipna 

aptse  fimulationes;  quant^e  in  periculis  fugs:  proximorum,  quants 
timiditates.  Erit,  eritillud  profefto  tempus,  &ilhicercet  aliquando  ille 
dies,  qvmm  tu,  falutarihus  ut  ipero  rebus  tuis,  fed  fortafle  motu  aliquo 
communium  temporum  iramutatis,  qui  quam  crebro  accidat  experti 
debemus  fcire,  §:  amicifluni  benevoientiam,  &  graviirimi  hominisfidem, 
&  unius  port  hominis  natos  fortifliii^jf  viri  magnitudinem  animi  delide- 
res.    Cit.  pro  Mil.  69. 
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^sttention  ;  but  he  had  long  ihut  his  ears  to  falutary  ^^-  7oo» 
counfels.  52. 

Another  obftacle  Cicero  had  to  combat  came  from 
Milo  himfelf,  whofe  confidence  and  haughtinefs  were 
enough  to  prejudice  many  of  his  Judges  againll  him, 
as  thinking  themfelves  in  a  manner  bullied  by  a  man 
whofe  fate  was  in  their  hands.     Cicero  takes  therefore 
upon  himfelf  the  fuppliant  that  Milo  difdained.     He 
employs  all  that  is  affedling  and  fubmiflive,  with  an 
excefs   of  grief  the  more   capable   of  foftening  the 
Judges,  as  they   were,   as  I  have  mentioned,  all  of 
them  men  of  worth,  and  confequently  Cicero's  friends; 
for  whom  they  had  fignaiized  their  zeal  in  his  recall 
from  exile.     *   **  If  I  lofe  Milo,  fays  he  to  them,  I 
"  fhall  not  even  have  the  confolation  of  refentment 
"  againft  thofe  who  have  fo  cruelly  afflidted  me.  For 
"  my  quarrel  will  not  be  with  my  enemies,  but  with 
*'  my   beft  friends  -,  not  with  thofe  who  have  occa- 
"  fionally   injured  me,    but   thofe   who  have  at  all 
"  times  deferved  every   thing  of  me.     No,  Gcntle- 
**  men,  no  affliction  you  can  lay  on  me,  and  this  I  nov/ 
''  deprecate  is  the   ftrongeft  can  poffibly  befall  me  ; 
"  yet  even  this,  all-piercing  as  it  is,  will  not  make 
"  me  forget  what  I  owe  you,  and  what  you  have  done 
**  for  me.     If  you  yourfelves  have  forgot  it ;  if  any 
*'  thing  in  me   has  diipleafed  you  -,  let  your  refent' 
"  ment  fall  on  my  head,  rather  than  on  Milo's.    For 
"  I  fhall  have  happily  finifhed  my  courfe,  if  I  live  not 
*'  to  fee  the  misfortune  that  now  threatens  me." 

Cicero  even  finds  means  to  make  Milo  fay  the  moflcic  pro 
affefting  things,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  maintains -^g^^' S'S* 
all  the  dignity  of  his  charader.     Thefe  oppofites,  fo 

*  Necvero,  fi  mihi  eriperis,  reljqua  eft- ilia  faltem  ad  confolandum 
querela,  ut  liis  irafci  poiiini  a  quibus  tantum  vulnus  accepero  Non 
enim  inimici  mej  te  mihi  eripient,  fed  amicilTimi ;  non  male  aliquan- 
dode  me  meriti,  fed  femper  opiune.  Nullum  unquam,  judices,  mihi 
tantum  doiorem  inuretis,  etfi  quis  poteft  efle  tantiis  ?  fed  ne  hunc 
quidem  ipfum,  ut  obiivifcar  quanti  me  femper  feceritis.  Quae  il  vos 
cepit  oblivio,  aut  fi  aliquid  in  me  offendiiHs,  cur  non  id  meo  capita, 
potius  luitur,  quam  Milonis  ?  Pra.xlare  enim  vixero,  li  quid  mihi  ac. 
tiderit  prius  quam  tantuni  mali  videro.     C'ic.  pro  Mil.  59. 
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A-  R.  700-  difficultly  reconciled,  are  blended  with  wonderous  art, 
sz.^'  ^"^  produce  both  pity  and  refpeft.  But  1  fear  I  Ihall 
feem  to  have  forgot  that  I  am  writing  an  hiftory,  not 
making  an  abftradt  of  a  moft  eloquent  oration.  I 
proceed  then  to  the  event  of  the  caufe,  which  was 
fatal  to  Milo.  Eighty-one  Judges  heard  it :  before 
they  collected  the  votes,  the  accufer  and  accufed 
challenged  each  fifteen  -,  fo  that  their  number  was  re- 

ACcon.  &  duced  to  fifty-one.     Out  of  thefe  Milo  had  but  thir- 

Veil.  teen  favourable  voices  :  but  he  had  one  that  did  him 
great  honour,  and  which  alone  might  be  almoll  con- 
fidered  as  equivalent  to  all  the  others  together.  If  I 
might  ufe  here  a  celebrated  thought  which  Lucan  * 
has  mifapplied,  I  would  fay,  that  the  party  who  got 
their  caufe  had  thirty-eight  voices  for  them  ;  but  that 
he  who  loft  it  had  the  fuffrage  of  Cato. 

Afcon.  Milo's  misfortune  was  complete.     This  firft  con- 

demnation was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  three  more 
at  other  tribunals,  before  whom  he  did  not  appear. 
His  effects  were  fold  -,  yet,  rich  as  they  were,  proved 
infufficient  to  pay  his  debts  -,  which  amounted  to  -j- 

F.'m.  36.    feventy  millions  of  fefterces ;  a  prodigious  fum,  yet 

J  5*  lefs  by  near  a  third  than  Casfar  owed  after  his  Prxtor- 

Ihip. 

pio^  Milo   retired  to  Marfeille ;  and  maintained,  out- 

wardly at  leaft,  the  haughtinefs  he  had  fhewn  in  his 
profperity.  For  when  Cicero  fent  him  his  oration,  as 
he  had  wrote  it  after  his  trial ;  "  I  am  glad,"  faid  he 
in  his  anfwer,  "  that  you  did  not  fpeak  thus  :  if  you 
had,  I  fhould  not  eat  fuch  excellent  filh  as  I  now 
do  at  Marfeille.'*  He  made  however  afterwards, 
as  we  fliall  fee,  fome  efforts  towards  the  re-eflablilh- 

*  Every  one  knows  this  verfe  of  Lucan, 

Viftrix  caufa  deis  placuit,  fed  vi(^a  Catoni : 

*'  The  viftorious  faftion  was  approved  of  by  the  Gods,  but  the  ran- 
quifhed  party  by  Cato  :"  and  it  was  but  juftly  obferved,  that  this 
thought  is  impious,  if  Lucan's  Gods  mean  anything;  and  frivolous, 
if  they  mean  nothing. 

t  Five  hundred  and  forty. fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy. 
^ve  pounds  fterling, 

jnent 
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xnent  of  his  affairs-,    but  perilhed  in  the  attempt ;  A. R-ts^p* 
having  had   the   fingiilar  misfortune,    to  be  equally      "  \  ' 
odious  to  Pompey  and  C^efar, 

What  evinces  that  Pompey*s  enmity  did  him  more  Mean,, 
harm  than  any  thing  elfe,  is,  that  Saufeius,  who  had 
a  worfe  caufe  to  defend  than  him,  efcaped  condem- 
nation. This  Saufeius  had  headed  Milo's  gladiators 
in  forcing  the  inn  whither  Clodius  was  carried  after 
he  had  been  wounded.  Notwithftanding,  when  he 
was  accufed  both  at  the  fame  tribunal  which  con- 
demned Milo,  and  afterwards  at  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nal that  took  cognizance  of  ads  of  violence,  he  was 
acquitted.  On  the  other  fide.  Sex.  Clodius  was  con- 
demned to  banifhm^nt  for  firing  the  Hoftilian  palace  ; 
and  many  others  of  the  fame  party  fhared  the  fame 
fate.  The  moft  remarkable  among  them  were  the  Dio» 
Tribunes  Q^  Pompeius  and  T.  Plancus  Burfa ;  who, 
as  foon  as  out  of  office,  were  profecuted,  and  fuffered 
the  punifhment  their  feditious  condud:  deferved. 

The  perfon  who  accufed  Q^  Pompeius  was  Caelius,  Val  Mas^^ 
who  had  been  his  Collegue  i   a  man  of  a  diforderly  *"  ^'  '* 
behaviour,  as  I  have  more  than  once  obferved,  but 
capable  of  generofity  •,   and  who,   far  from  infulting 
an  unhappy  enemy,  contributed  to  alleviate  his  mis- 
fortune.    For  Pompeius's  mother,  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  his   baniihment,   detained   part  of  his   . 
fortune  :  whereupon  Pompeius  implored  the  affiftance 
of  his  accufer  -,   and   Caelius   ferved  him   with  fuch 
fidelity  and  vigour,  that   he  compelled  the  rapacious 
mother  to  refund  and  do  her  fon  jullice. 

As  to  Plancus  Burfa,  Pompey  effayed  every  me- Plut. 
thod  to  fave  him.  He  went  fo  far  as  even  to  debafe  ?^"^P:' 
himfelf  in  favour  of  that  wretch.  I  have  faid  that  he 
had  aboiifiied,  by  an  exprefs  Law,  the  pradice  of  pro- 
curing recommendations  of  the  accufed  from  perfons 
that  had  an  influence  on  the  Judges ;  yet  he  was  not 
afhamed  to  fend  himfelf  one  of  thefe  to  Plancus's 
Judges.  While  it]  was  reading,  Cato,  who  was  one 
of  them,  flopped  his  ears  ;  and  was  therefore  objed- 
^d  to  by  Plancus.  But  it  was  a  bad  Hgn  in  any  one 
P  d  4  accufejlf 
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A.  R-700- accufed  to  refufe  Cato  for  his  Judge.     Plancus  was 

"'!;/'■    condernned,    to  the  great  fatisfaifiion  of  Cicero,  who 

Cic.  ad      exults  thereupon  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  thinks  that 

Fam.  vjl.  j.j^g  Judges  had  a  mind  to  revenge  his  quarrel  on  a 

low  fellow,  who  feemed   to  make   it   his  bufinefs  to 

brave  him. 

Plut.  Plancus's  affair  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  indeed  the 

Pomp.      ^j.^^  jj^  which  Pompey  merited  the  appellation  given 

Appisn.    hi'T^  by  Tacitus  ^",  of  Violator  of  his  own  Laws.     Pie 

had  made  a  new  Law  againft  corruption,  more  fevere 

than  all  the  former  ones.    By  virtue  of  that  Law  Me- 

tellus  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  was  accufed  ;    and  was 

jnanifeilly  guilty.     Pompey   made  intereft   for  him 

with  fuch  earneftnefs,   as  even  to  put  on  mourning  -, 

which  occafioned  fome  of  his  Judges  to  do  the  fame  ; 

a  ftep   contrary  to  all  decency  and  cuftom.     Upon 

this  the  accufer  defified  -,  but  not  without  inveighing 

againft  the  partiality  of  the  Conful  and  Judges. 

Such  a  condudt  neceflarily  caufes  an  unequal  pro- 
cedure, according  to  the  difference  of  perfons :  for 
the  courfe  of  juftice  cannot  be  always  impeded. 
Pompey  accordingly  fell  alfo  into  this  inconvenience, 
fo  unbecoming  a  fupreme  Magiftrate.  Hypfeus,  who 
had  been  his  Qiiseftor,  and  was  in  the  fame  circum- 
llances  as  Metellus  Scipio,  had  recourfe  to  him  for 
protedlion,  and  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  as  he  was 
fitting  down  tofupper;  but  .Pompey  repulfed  him 
rudely,  telling  him,  that  he  only  fpoiled  his  fupper. 

He  was  not  more  favourable  to  Scaurus,  who  was 
accufed  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  purfuit  of 
the  Confulfhip  the  preceding  year,  though  he  failed 
of  fuccefs.  The  People  interefted  themfelves  for  him, 
fo  far  as  to  difturb  the  hearing  by  their  clamours. 
Pompey  fupprelTed  this  tumult,  not  only  by  a  fevere 
ordinance,  but  alfo  by  force  -,  ordering  the  foldicrj; 
about  him  to  filence  and  dilperfe  the  multitude. 
Some  of  the  People  being  killed,  ferved  for  example 


*  Cn.  Pompelus  tertimn   Conful — -^fuari'.m  Icgum  at5tor  idem  ac 
lUbverfor.    Tac.  Ann.  III.  2?, 
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to  the  reft :  the  caufe  was  heard  quietly ;  and  Scanrus  A.K.  703^ 
condemned.     All  thefe  affairs  took  up  a  confiderable  ^"j\^' 
time.     In  the  month  of  Auguft,  Pompey  took  for 
Collegue  his  father  in-law  Metellus  Scipio. 

•     Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  III. 

Q^C^ciLius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio. 

Notwithftanding  the  irregularity,  and  inconfiftence,  c^fdeB. 
of  Pompey's  condu6t ;    it  muft  be  confefled,  to  his    •  ^^  *  ^^ 
glory,  that  he  re-eftabliflied  order  in  Rome  :  that  he 
made  the  Laws,  which  were  no  longer  minded  there, 
again  refpe6ted  :  and  expelled  thence  confufion  and 
anarchy.     It  is  alfo  from   this  sera,  we  ought  to  date 
his  fincere  and  hearty  attachment  to  the  Senate,  to 
whofe  intereft  he  ever  after  ftridly  adhered.     It  is 
for  this  reafon  that  Cicero  extols  often  with  great; 
energy  Pompey's  third  Confulfhip,  even  fo  far  as  to 
call  it  divine.     It  were  to   be  wiflied  that  to  thefe  Cic.  ad  At,; 
truly  laudable  actions  he  had  added  fome  precaution  ^^^'  '' 
againft  Csfar.     But  he  committed,  v/ith  refped:  to 
that  formidable  rival,  another  fault,  which  filled  up 
the  meafure  of  the  reft,  and  gave  Caefar  a  plaufi- 
ble  pretext  for  turning  his  arms  againft  his  native 
country. 

We   have  {cen.  that  there   were   thofe    who   had 
thoughts  of  making  C^far  Conful  this  year.     But 
that  was  not  his  plan.     He  intended  to  compleat  the 
conqueft  of  Gaul,  which  was  far  from  being  fubdued 
yet :  and,  knowing  that  he  had  four  years  ftill  to  con- 
tinue at  the  head  of  the  army,  would  not  give  up  fuch 
an  advantage,  and  fo  fine  an  opportunity  of  ftrength- 
ening  his  intereft  before  he  returned  to  Rome,     He  suet.  Cxf, 
chofe  therefore  that   his   friends,  inftcad   of  making -6>  a^^-. 
him  actually  Conful,  ftiould  obtain  le^ve  for  him  to  Applanl^' 
follicit,  at  a  proper  time,  for  the  Confulfliip  by  proxy. 
His  defign  herein  is  clear  enough.     If,  according  to 
Law,  Ciefar  had  been  obliged  to  follicit  for  the  Con- 
fulfliip  in  perfon  ;  he  muft  have  left  his  Government, 
and  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martius :  on  the  con-. 

trary; 
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A..R-7O0'  trtry,  by  means  of  this  difpenfation,  he  might  obtain 
Ant.  C.  jj^g  Coniulihip  while  he  remained  in  Gaul,  at  the  head 
^  *  of  his  troops  •,  and  go  immediately  from  his  Command 
£0  a  fecond  Confulfhip,  or  rather  join  them  both  to- 
gether, that  the  authority  of  Conful,  backed  by  ten 
legions  that  continued  under  his  Command,  might 
enable  him  to  execute  the  vafteft  projeds  that  bound- 
lei's  ambition  could  iliggeft. 

Pompey  was  aware  of  this ;  and  endeavoured  to 
parry  the  blow.  He  carried  a  law,  which  renewed 
the  prohibition  of  elefting  abfent  perfons  for  iftagif- 
trates.  Cselar's  friends  made  upon  this  a  great  ftir ; 
and,  though  the  Law  was  already  engraved  on  brafs, 
and  depofited  among  the  public  archives,  Pompey 
was  weak  enough  to  alter  it,  by  adding  this  provifo, 
*'  unlefs  any  one  has  been  excufed  by  name  from  alk- 
jng  in  perfon." 

The  bufmefs  now  was  to  obtain  this  Difpenfation ; 
^nd  the  Tribunes,  gained  by  Caefar,  were  preparing 
to  propofe  it  to  the  People.     The  affair  being  firft: 
debated  in  Senate,  Cato  warmly  oppofed  fuch  a  dan- 
gerous ftep  -,  and  Pompey  Ihewed  on  this  occafiori 
what  he  thought  of  it.     For  after  he  had  faintly  de- 
fended Csefar's  caufe,  and  reprefented  that  fo  great  a 
man  well  deferved  to  have  the  rigour  of  Law  relaxed 
in  his  favour ;  upon  Cato's  returning  to  the  charge 
with  frefh  vehemence,  Pompey  held  his  tongue ;  and 
feemed  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  zirguments  brought 
againft  it. 
cic.Phil.       Cicero  was  of  the  fame  opinion;  and  though  the 
^^-       terms  he  then  kept  with  Caefar  did  not  permit  him  to 
explain  in  public ;  in  private  however  he  encouraged 
Pompey  to  hold  out.     But  conftancy  ought  not  to  be 
Cic.  ad      expeded  from  the  ambitious.   Pompey  not  only  gave 
Att.vu.  ^ay  himfelf,  but  even  engaged  Cicero  to  obtain  frorr> 
'*  ^'         his  friend   C^elius,  then  Tribune,  that  he  would  not 
oppofe  the  propofal  of  his  Collegues,  but  concur  with 
them  in  obliging  Casiar.    Thus  the  ten  Tribunes  witl> 
one  accord  propofed  the  Difpenfation  j  and  it  paffed 
without  difficulty.  7 

I  can 
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I  can  fee  but  one  motive  that  could  determine  A.  R.  700. 
Pompey  to  this  condefcenfion,  in  which  he  confented  ^^l\  " 
in  a  manner  to  his  own  ruin  and  death.  The  five 
years  of  his  Command  in  Spain  expired  a  year  before 
the  ten  that  Casfar  was  to  govern  Gaul.  For  this  rea- 
fon  it  was  of  the  utmoft  concern  to  him  to  get  conti- 
nued in  the  Government  of  Spain,  left  he  fhould  find 
himfelf  difarmed  at  a  time  when  his  antagonift  would 
be  yet  in  arms.  This  was  a  point  he  was  endeavouring 
to  carry.  He  wanted  an  addition  of  five  years  to  his 
Command,  with  an  appointment  of  twenty-four  mil-  187,48s i^ 
lions  of  fefterces  a  year  out  of  the  public  treafure. 
He  was  apprehenfive  doubtlefs  of  an  oppofition  from 
C^far  and  his  party.  And  truly  Csfar  would  have 
had  a  fine  opening,  had  he  attacked  Pompey  on  this 
head,  who  had  juft  ratified  by  a  Law  a  Senatufconful- 
tum  of  the  laft  year,  by  which  the  Confuls  and  Prae- 
tors were  incapacitated  from  being  appointed  Gover- 
nors of  Provinces,  till  five  years  had  elapfed  from  the 
expiration  of  their  offices.  Pompey  therefore  openly- 
violated  a  Law  he  had  lately  made  :  and  it  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  fuch  an  advantage  would  have  been 
worth  to  Casfar.  This  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  (for  I 
find  this  obfervation  no  where)  that  obliged  Pompey 
to  confent  to  his  rival's  defire,  in  order  to  obtain 
what  he  himfelf  wanted.  They  mutually  conceded 
to  each  other  the  means  of  defence ;  they  made  a 
fort  of  exchange,  of  which  the  abler  made  an  advan- 


tage. 


Metellus  Scipio  had  a  mind  to  fhare  with  his  Col-  Dio» 
Icgue  the  glory  of  reforming  the  State,  by  re-eftablifh- 
ing  the  Cenforfhip  in  all  its  rights.  I  have  related 
how  this  Magiftracy  had  been  in  a  manner  fupprefled 
by  a  law  of  Clodius,  which  took  from  the  Cenfors 
the  power  of  ftigmatizing  any  citizen,  unlefs  accufed 
in  form,  and  convifted  of  fome  fcandalous  aftion,  be- 
fore them.  The  Conful  Metellus  reftored  to  them 
the  free  exercife  of  an  arbitrary  jurifdiftion,  fuch  as 
they  had  enjoyed  from  all  antiquity.  But  this  re-efta- 
blilhment  fcrved  Icfs  to  extir|)ate  diforders,  than  to 

ihame 
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A.  R.  700.  Ihame  the  Cenfors.     For,  had  Clodius's  law  conti- 
'^5z.^*   nued  in  force,  their  hands   being  tied,  they  confe- 
quently  would  not  have  been  refponfible  for  the  im- 
punity of  vice  ;  whereas  now  their  full  power  was  re- 
■    ftored,  their  inadivity  was  inexcufable,  and  yet  feve- 
rity  feemed  impradicable,  on  account  of  the  number 
and  power  of  the  vicious.     Prudent  people  therefore 
no  longer  flood  for  the  Cenforfhip  ;  and  we  Ihail  fee 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  fuch  as  were  fitter  to  be  objeds 
of  its  power,  than  its  minifters. 
vai.  Max.     Metellus  himfelf,  its  reftorer,  gave  great  openings 
IX.  I.       to  it  in  his  own  condu6t.     He  was,  while  Conful,  at 
an  infamous  entertainment  -,  which  I  would  not  even 
mention,  were  it  not  to  fhew  to  what  excefs  luxury 
can  carry  corruption.     This  entertainment  was  made 
for  the  Conful,    and  fome  of  the  Tribunes,    by  a 
wretched  tipftaff;  who  brought  to  it  two  women  of 
illuftrious  birth,  and  a  young  man  of  condition,  to 
gratify  the  brutal  lull  of  his  guefts.     The  bare  re- 
lation of  fuch  an  extinftion  of  all  m^odefty,  and  re- 
fped  for  the  laws  of  nature  itfelf,  is  fhocking ;  but 
vice  knows  no  bounds  ;  and  the  only  way  not  to  be 
drawn  into  its  lall  exceffes,  is  to  refill  its  firft  ap- 
proaches. 
PTut.Cat.      The  aflemblies  for  the  ele6lion  of  Confuls  for  the 
^JO'         enfuing  year  gave  room   to  fome  debates  -,  but  they 
were  of  a  very  different  kind  from  thofe  that  had 
thrown  the  whole  city  into  confufion  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.     All  was  condudled  now  with  tranquil- 
lity ;  owing  partly  to  Pompey's  laws,  and  partly  to 
the   prudence  and    moderation    of   the    Candidates. 
Thefe  were  Cato  ;  Ser.  Sulpicius  the  famous  Lawyer, 
who  had  miffed  of  the  Confulfhip  fome  years  before 
in  concurrence  with   Murena  -,    and  M.   Marcellus, 
whom  we  have  already  fpoken  of  in  Milo's  affair. 

Nothing  could  be  jufter,  or  greater,  than  Cato's 
intention.  He  found  all  power  was  fhared  between 
Pompey  and  Casfar,  who  by  uniting  would  annihilate 
the  Republic,  or  by  dividing  rend  it.  Cato  propofed, 
if  he  obtained  the  Confullliip,  to  refcue  the  public  z\u 
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thority  out  of  the  hands  of  two  private  men,  and  to  ^■^'  "'^°' 
reftore  it  to  the  Senate  and  People,  to  whom  it  be-  ..\ 
longed.  Sulpiciiis's  views  were  not  fo  elevated  ;  he 
was  a  quiet  man  who  efpoufed  no  party  warmly, 
Marcellus  hated  Calar.  So  that,  whatever  was  the 
choice  of  the  People  among  thefe  Candidates,  Ca^far 
was  fure  of  having  one  at  leail  of  the  tv/o  Confuis 
againft  him  ;  but  the  two  laft  fuited  bed  the  intereft 
of  Pompey. 

This  was  a  great  matter  towards  their  fucceeding; 
and  Cato  affifted  them,  by  fetting  the  People  againll 
him,  by  an  ill-timed  feverity.  For  he  obtained  from 
the  Senate  a  decree,  which  ordered  the  Candidates  to 
make  intereft  for  themfelves,  and  not  by  their  friends. 
The  People  were  much  angered,  that,  after  having 
contributed  more  than  any  one  to  deprive  them  of  the 
money  they  ufed  to  have  for  their  votes,  he  fhould 
alfo  bereave  them  of  the  fatisfaclion  of  being  courted 
and  careffed ;  fo  that  he  took  from  them  in  a  manner 
both  honour  and  profit.  Befides,  he  follicited  with 
ftate,  and  not  in  the  fubmifllve,  infmuating,  manner 
iifual  with  other  Candidates.  "  Pie  chofe,  *  faya 
Plutarch,  to  preferve  the  dignity  of  his  charader, 
rather  than  to  acquire  the  dignity  of  Conful."  It  is 
not  furprizing  that  thefe  reafons  for  his  exclufion  pre- 
vailed over  his  merit.  Sulpicius  and  iVIarcellus  were 
eledled. 

Cato,  thus  reje61ed,  iliewed  a  refolution  worthy  of 
the  moderation  with  which  he  had  follicited  the  of- 
fice. For  when  Ibme  found  fault  with  Sulpicius,  who 
had  obligations  to  him,  for  oppofmg  him  :  "  It  is  no 
*'  wonder,  replied  he,  that  a  man  Ihould  not  tamely 
«•  yield,to  another  what  is  accounted  the  greatefl  good.'* 
Afrer  this  event  he  preferved  the  fame  equality  of 
temper.  Commonly  the  day,  on  which  a  Candidate 
loft  an  eledion,  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  him,  his 
relations,  and  friends.     Often  grief  and  fham.e  made 
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A.  R.  700.  them  even  abfcond  for  a  long  time.     Cato  made  no 
•'^"*-  ^'   alteration  in  his  ufual  procedure.     He  was  feen  that 
^  '      very  day  playing  at  tennis   in  the  Campus  Martius  •, 
and  afterwards  walking  there  with  his  friends,  with  as 
much  ferenity  as  if  nothing  difagreeabie  had  hap- 
pened. 

However,  he  refolved  never  more  to  apply  for  the 
Confullhip.     He  faid,  that  an  honeft  man,  and  good 
citizen,  Ihould  not  decline  the  adminiflration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  when  thought  fit  to  be  employed  ;  but  that 
he   ought   not   to   court   it   immoderately.     Cicero, 
whofe  maxims  were  not  near  fo  fevere,  blamed  him  for 
not  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  attain  the  Conful- 
lhip, at  a  time  when  the  Republic  much  wanted  his 
fervice  :  and  even  thought  his  conduct  inconfiftent, 
becaufe,  though  he  had  been  once  refufed  the  PrjEtor- 
Ihip  too,  he  neverthelefs  made  a  fecond  application. 
Eut  Cato  replied,  that  there  was  an  elfential  difference: 
that,  when  he  miffed  the  Prstorfhip,  it  was  againft 
the  confent  of  the  People,  part  of  whom  were  cor- 
rupted, and  part  awed  by  force  ;  but  that  here  every 
thing  had  been  regular,  and  confequently  he  could 
not  doubt  but  his  character  and  manner  of  afting  was 
difpleafing  to  the  People.     "  Now,"  added  he,  "  I 
"  certainly  fhall  not  alter  my  condudt ;  and  therefore 
**  fhall  not  ad  like  a  man  of  fenfe  in  feeking  wantonly 
*«  a  fecond  refufal,  while  I  continue  the  fame  behavi- 
«'  our  that  occafioned  the  firft." 

Scarce  any  thing  material  happened  at  Rome  in 
the  Confulfhip  of  Sulpicius  and  Marcellus,  and  the 
following  year,  but  the  preparatives  to  the  civil  war, 
and  the  preliminaries  to  the  rupture  between  Csefar  and 
Pompey.  I  fhall  therefore  defer  the  relation  of  thefe 
intrigues  and  domeflic  quarrels,  until  I  have  given  an 
account  of  Csfar's  laft  exploits  in  Gaul,  and  of  Cice- 
ro's Proconfullhip  in  CiHcia,  which  was  preceded,  and 
accompanied,  by  fome  motions  of  the  Parthians  in 
the  Eaft. 
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^he  Gauls  prepare  for  a  general  revolt.     The  Carnutes 
give  the  fignal^  hy  maffacring  the  Rtman  citizens  in 
Genabum.     Gaulijh  method  of  conveying  news  fpeedily. 
Vercingetorix  caiifes  the  Jrverni  to  rebel.     The  revolt 
breaks  out  over  almcfi  all  Gaul.    Ctsfar  returns  to  GauU 
and  is  much  emharrajfed  how  to  rejoin  his  legions.     He 
croffes  the  Gehenna  in  the  7nidfi  cf  winter.     He  gets  to 
his  legions.     C^far*s  march  from  the  county y  of  the  Se~ 
nonfs  to  that  of  the  Biiv.riges .     Genabum  furprized 
and  burnt.     Vercingetorix^  in  order  to  fiarve  Cafar's 
army,  lays  wafle  the  country  of  the  Bituriges  \  and  fires 
their  towns.     Avaricum  is  fpared.     Cafar  befteges  it. 
The  Romans  fuffer  greatly.     Cafar  prcpcfes  to  his  foU 
diers  to  raife  the  fiege.     They  requfi  him  to  continue  it. 
Cafar^s  care  of  his  troops.     Fercingetorix,  fujpe^cd  by 
the  Gauls,  jujlifies  himfelf.     Vigorous  andf^dful  defence 
of  the  befhged.     Slru^ure  of  the  Gaulifh  walls.     Lafi 
effort  of  the  befieged.     Remarkable  infiance  of  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  Gauls.     They  endeavour  in  vain  to 
abandon  the  town,  which  isjiormed.     Addrefs  of  Ver- 
cingetorix in  comforting  his  people.     He  perfuades  the 
Gauls  to  fortify  their  camp,  which  they   had  never  yet 
done.     Cajar  fer.ds  habienus  with  four  legions  againfi 
the  Senones.     He  paffes  the  Allier  with  the  fix  other s, 
and  befieges  Gergovia.     Vercingetorix  follows  him,   and 
encamps  on  the  Jieighbouring  heights.     The  jEdui  break 
their  alliance  with  the  Romans.     Cafar  has  thoughts 
of  raifing  the  ftege  of  Gergovia.     Combat,  in  which  the 
imprudent  heat  of  his  troops  occ a/tons  a  confiderable  lofs. 
Cafar  blames  his  fol diers  rafznefs.     He  raifes  the  fiege. 
The  revolt  cf  the  Mdui  breaks  out.     Cafar  fords  over 
the  Loire,  and  gees  to  join  Labienus.     Labieniis,  af* 
ter    an  attempt  on  Lutetia,    returns  to  Agendicum ; 
and  from  thence  to  C^far^s  camp.    Vercingetorix  is  con^ 
firmed  GeneraUffmo  of  the  league.     His  plan  of  war. 
Cafar  procures  from  Germany  horfe^  and  light-armed 
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fcot.  Vercingetorix^s  cavalry  engages  that  of  CafaVl 
Singular  circumjlances  of  that  fight  with  refpe^  to  de- 
far.  Vercinoelorix,  being  worjied,  retires  under  the 
walls  of  Alefia,  Siege  of  Alefia^  a  great  and  mernor- 
'  able  event.  Cafafs  works.  An  army  affemhles  from 
all  'parts  of  Gaul  to  relieve  that  city,  famine  in  Ale- 
f,a.  One  of  the  Chiefs  fropofes  to  eat  human  flefh. 
Arrival  of  the  Gaulijh  army.  "Three  fucceffive  battles^ 
in  all  which  C^efar  has  the  advantage.  The  Gaulifh 
army  is  difperfed.  The  befieged  furrender.  Vercinge- 
torix  made  prifoner.  Cafar  pajjes  the  winter  in  Gaul, 
C^efar^s  commentaries  continued  by  a  friend.  New  plan 
cf  the  Gauls  for  conlinuing  the  war.  C^far  during 
the  winter  fubdues  the  Bituriges  ;  a?id  difperfes  the  Car- 
nutes.  War  of  the  Bellovaci ;  conducted  by  them  with 
equal  Jkill  and  courage.  They  are  vanquifhed^  andfub- 
mit.  Comius,  determined  never  to  trufl  a  Roman^  re- 
tires into  Germany.     Reafon  of  his  diflrufi.     Cafafs 

'  endeavours  to  padfy  Gaul^  by  adding  mildnefs  and  ck' 
mency  to  the  force  of  arms.  Exploits  of  Caninius  and 
Fabius  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.     Siege  of 

-  Uxellodunum.  Cafar  goes  to  it  in  perfon,  and  compels 
the  befieged  to  furrender  at  difcreticn.     Comius,  by  an 

■  extraordinary  artifice^  deceives  Folufnus,  who  purfued 
him.  He  wounds  Volufenus  in  an  engagement^  and  af- 
terwards makes  his  peace,  Gaul  tn'.irely pacified.  C^efar 
employs  the  whole  ninth  year  of  his  command  in  quieting 
the  Gauls,  and  gaining  them  by  mildnefs. 

A.R.700.  Cn.  PoMPEius  Magnus  III. 

Ant.  C.  Q_  C-ffiCILIUS  MeTELLUS  PlUS  SciPIO, 

52.  ^^ 

c^f.  de  THr^^^-'^  Csefar  was  beyond  the  Alpes  on  the 
B.  G.  1.  7.  Y  Y  fide  of  Italy  ;  and  all  his  ten  legions  had  their 
winter-quarters  in  the  northern  and  eaitern  parts  of 
Gaul,  in  the  Senonois,  the  Langrois,  and  the  coun- 
try of  Treves  -,  the  Gauls  plot  a  general  revolt  •,  and 
make  a  more  vigorous  effort  than  they  had  ever  yet 
done  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  their  unjuft  opprelfors. 
The  execution  of  Acco,  Chief  of  the  Senones,  had 

irri- 
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irritated,  and  alarmed  them  all;  each  thinking  him- A. R. 700.- 
lelf  liable  to  the  fame  treatment.  Befides,  the  trou-  ^"^'  ^'* 
bles  in  Rome,  occafioned  by  Clodius's  death,  feemed 
to  the  Gauls,  who  heard  of  them,  to  prefent  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  -,  becaufe  they  thought  thefe 
inteftine  feditions  would  detain  Csfar  long  in  Italy. 
The  fituation  too  of  the  Roman  legions,  all  ftationed 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  Gaul,  gave  them  hopes 
to  be  able,  if  the  intermediate  country  revolted,  to 
cut  off  all  communication  between  Csefar  and  his  le- 
gions ;  and  hinder  the  General  from  joining  his  army. 

The  Carnutes  declared  the  firil.  It  had  been  thus 
agreed,  and  the  time  fixed,  in  an  Affembly  of  the 
Chiefs  of  almoft  ail  the  Gaulifh  nations  ;  in  which 
the  Deputies  of  the  Carnutes  undertook  to  give  the 
fignal  of  the  revolt,  provided  they  might  depend  on 
being  fecondcd  by  the  other  nations.  And  as  the 
confederates  durll  not  exchange  hoftages,  for  fear  of 
difcovering  their  league  •,  they  bound  themfeives  by 
the  moft  folemn  and  facred  oath  in  ufe  amono-  the 
Gauls ',  which  was,  confonant  to  the  tafte  of  that 
warlike  nation,  took  on  the  military  enfigns  collefted 
together. 

On  the  appointed  days  the  Carnutes  rife  •,  and  com- 
ing armed  from  all  fides  to  Genabum,  one  of  their  Orkan?i 
principal  cities,  mafTacre  the  Roman  citizens  who  had 
fettled  there  on  account  of  trade,  and  among  the  reft 
a  Roman  Knight  of  eminence,  whom  C^far  had  ap- 
pointed to  fupply  his  army  v/ith  provifions. 

The  news  of  this  mafTacre  fpread  quickly  all  over 
Gaul.  The  Gaulifh  method  of  expediting  an  expect- 
ed piece  of  news  was,  to  ftation  men  from  place  to 
place,  who  informed  one  another  thereof  by  their 
fuccefTive  outcries.  In  this  manner,  Vv^hat  had  hap- 
pened at  Genabum  at  fun-rifing  was  known  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Arverni,  a  diftance  of  one  hundred 
and  fixty  miles,  before  the  end  of  the  firft  watch  of 
the  night. 

Vercingetorix  waited  only  for  this  fignal  to  head 
the  revolt  of  the  Arverni.     He  was  a  young  Noble- 

yoh.  VIII.  E  e  man 
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A.R.  700.  man  of  great  power  and  intereil,  whofe  father  Celtll^ 

Ant  C  • 

■^  '  lus  had  prefided  over  all  Celtic  Gaul ;  but,  endea- 
vouring to  make  himfelf  its  fovereign,  had  been  kil- 
led by  his  countrymen.  The  fon,  v/ho,  probably,  was; 
no  iefs  ambitious,  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  rif- 
ing  of  the  Carnutes,  but  he  immediately  took  up  arms 
in  Auvergne,  and  feized-  on  Gergovk  ^,  fpite  of  his 
uncle,  who  dreaded  the  confequences  of  lb  ralh  a  ftep. 
He  is  upon  this  proclaimed  King  by  his  followers  ;. 
and  foon  after  acknowledged  Generaliflimo  of  the 
league  which  then  revealed  itfelf ;  to  which  the  Se- 
nones,  the  Parifii,  thofe  of  PoitoUj,  Querci,  Tou- 
raine,  the  Aulerci-f,  the  Lemovices,  thofe  of  Anjou^ 
and  all  the  provinces  of  Celtic  Gaul  near  the  ocean^ 
acceded. 

Vercingetorix  was  very  diligent  in  fefcting  on  foot  a- 
numerous  arniy  •,  demanding  for  that  purpofe,  of 
every  nation,  a  certain  proportion  of  men,  arms,  and 
horfes,  and  he  ex-acl:ed  obedience  with  great  rigour, 
or  rather  cruelty,  fmce  thofe  v/ho  committed  great 
faults  were,  after  having  been  tortured,  burnt  alive ; 
and  for  fmall  offences  he  either  cut  off  the  ears,  or 
put  out  an  eye,  and  returned  the  mutilated  home  as 
an  example  to  others.  By  the  terror  of  fuch  punifh- 
ments  he  foon  formed  a  large  army  ;  with  which  he 
undertook  to  bring  over  to  the  league  thofe  nations 
who  were  yet  undetermined.  He  irufted  part  of  his 
troops  to  Luterius  of  Qiierci,  and  fent  him  into  Rou- 
ergne,  and  the  territories  of  the  Nitiobriges  J  and  Ga- 
bali  §  ;  to  compel  thefe  nations  to  take  up  arms.  Lu- 
terius, if  he  found  an  opportunity,  was  alfo  to  invade 
the  Roman  province.  As  for  Vercingetorix  himfelf, 
he  marched  to  Berri  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army, 
and  made  its  inhabitants  join  him. 

*  A  city  of  Auvergne,  v/hofe  ruins  arc  vifible  two  leagues  fouth-eaft 
of  Clermont.     The  mountain  is  Hi!!  called  Gergoie. 

■j-  They  inhabited  the  Maine  and  the  country  of  Evreux. 
i  The  Agenois. 
§  The  Gevaudan, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  motions  required  Ccelar's  prefence.  He  had  A.  R.  700. 
hitherto  remained  in  Cifalpine  Gaul ;  waiting  proba- 
bly the  event  of  the  troubles  in  Rome,  and  hoping 
to  reap  fome  advantage  from  them.  When  he  found 
that  Pompey's  vvifdom  and  fortitude,  as  he  fays  him- 
felf,  had  quieted  the  city  ;  and  confequently,  that  he 
was  to  expe6t  nothing  from  that  quarter  -,  he  made 
hafte  to  repafs  the  Alpes,  that  he  might  fupprefs  the 
infurredion  in  Gaul.  When  this  was  done,  he  was 
not  a  little  embarraffed  how  to  get  to  his  army.  If 
he  ordered  his  forces  to  eome  to  him  to  the  Roman 
province,  he  expofed  them  to  be  attacked  on  their 
march  in  his  abfence  :  if  he  went  to  them,  he  hazard- 
ed greatly  his  perfon  by  going  through  countries  on 
whofe  fidelity  he  could  not  depend.       * 

He  ran,  however,  where  the  danger  was  moft 
preffing  :  and  firft  to  Narbonne,  threw  ftrong  garri- 
fons  into  that,  and  the  neighbouring  cities ;  and  put 
the  whole  country  into  a  condition  of  defence  againft 
the  invafion  with  v/hich  Luterius  threatened  it.  He 
then  prepared  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Arverni ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  afiembled  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Cebenna  part  of  the  provincial  forces,  and 
the  new  Italian  levies.  It  v/as  in  the  midft  of  winter,  and 
the  fnow  was  fix  feet  deep  on  the  mountain ;  which 
was  to  be  cleared  before  he  could  move.  Csefar's  fol- 
diers,  animated  by  their  General,  overcame  all  difE- 
culties  •,  and  the  Arverni,  who  thought  themfelves 
fufficiently  defended  by  the  Cebenna,  as  by  an  impe- 
netrable barrier,  were  ftrangely  furprized  to  fee  an 
army  coming  to  them  by  ways  reckoned  impaffable  at 
that  fealbn  even  to  fmgle  men.  The  Romans  ravaged 
all  the  open  country  -,  and  obliged  Vercingetorix  to 
leave  Berri,  and  come  to  the  adiftance  of  the  Ar- 
verni. 

Csefar  forefaw  this  ;  and  his  fcheme  was  to  amufe 
the  enemy  on  that  fide,  while  he  ftole  oif  to  his  legi- 
ons. Having  therefore  ftaid  but  two  days  in  Au' 
vergne,  he  fet  out,  leaving  the  troops  he  had  brought 
with  him,  under  the  command  of  D.  Brutus.  His 
E  e  2  pre- 
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A.  R.  700-  pretence  was   to   go   and  fetch  a  reinforcement  -,  and 
Ant.  c.  j^^  promifed  to  be  abfent  but  three  days,  deceiving 
^^*      the  Romans  tnemfelves,  the  better  to  impofe  on  the 
Gauls.     He  went  then  to  Vienne,  where  he   found  a 
body  of  horfe,  who  had  waited  there  according  to  his 
orders  feveral  days.     With  this  frelh  corps,  marching 
day  and  night,  he  croffed  the  countiy  of  the  iEdui, 
whom  he  began  to  diftrull ;  and,  preventing   by  his 
exDcdirion  the  obftacles  and  ambufcades  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  from  them,  arrived  happily  in  the 
Lanorois,   where   two  of  his  legions  wintered  -,   and 
preleiitly  got  the  others  about  him,  before  the  Ar- 
verni  had  the  lead  intimation  of  it. 

Winter  was  not  yet  over  ;  and,  had  Vercingetorix. 
continued  quiet,  Caefar,  it  Icems,  would  have  waited 
for  the  fine  weather.     But  the  Gaunili   General  fat 
down  before  a  city  of  the  Boii,  whom  Csefar  in  his 
liril  campaign  had  fettled   among  the  /Edui.     This 
town  named  Gergovia  (and  which  lliould  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  city  of  the  fame  name  in  the  country 
of  the  Arverni)  muft  have  been  fituated  ^  in  that  part 
of  the  Bourbonnois  which  is  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Allien      This   enterprize  of   Vercingetorix  reduced 
Csefar  to  the  hard   alternative,  of  either  abandoning 
his  allies,  or  of  rifquing  the  want  of  provifions  and 
foraf'-e,  by  taking  tne  field  at  a  time  when   there  was 
nothing  on  the  ground.     But  before  all  things  C^far 
iudged  it  expedient  to  proteft  thofe  who   confided  in 
"him,  and  to  avoid  giving  room  to  new  defedions   by 
ne^^kding  his  allies  in  their  diitrefs.     He  wrote  there- 
fore to  the  ^dui,  defiring  them  to  fupply  the  befieged 
■with  provifions ;  and  to  the  Boii   themfelves,  to  en- 
coura'Te  them  to  hold  out  till  he  could  come  and  fuc- 
cour  them  in  perfon.     At  the  fame  time  he  fet  out, 
?3fns,        leaving  at  Agendicum  two  legions  with  the  baggage 
i)f  the  whole  army. 

*  I  fpeak  after  Mr.  d  Y^mville,  whofe  fiiperlor  light  in  Geography- 
I  am  pioud  to  follow. 

He 
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He  did  not,  however,  take  the  (horteft  route,  rely-  A.R,  700- 
ing  doubtlefs  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Gauls  in  the  at-   ^^^^l^' 
tack  of  towns.     He  had  much  at  heart  to  revenge  the 
Roman  Citizens  aflafllnated  by  the  Carnutes  in  Gena- 
bum.     Fie  marched  then  to  that   city;  took  in  his 
way  Vallaunodunum,  an  important  poft,  which  flop-  Beanne  in 
ped  him  but  three  days  •,  and  from  thence  came  in  Gannois. 
two  days  to  Genabum  :  and,  as  that  town  had  then  a 
bridge  over  the  Loire,  and  he  had  reafon  to  believe 
the  inhabitants  would  endeavour  to  get  off  by  means 
thereof  in  the  night,  in  order  to  prevent  it  he  pofted 
two  legions  in  ambulli  on  that  fide.     And  in  fa6t  at 
midnight  the  inhabitants  of  Genabum  fled  in  crouds 
over  the  bridge ;  but  they  almoft  all  fell  into  the  fnare  ; 
the  city  was  plundered,  and  then  burnt. 

After  taking  Genabum,  Csfar  continued  his  march; 
entered  into  Berri ;  and  being  come  to  Noviodunum, 
now  Nouan,  four  or  five  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Bour- 
ges,  as  his  cuftom  was  to  leave  nothing  behind  that 
might  incommode  him,  attacked  that  city.  It  had 
juft  capitulated  when  the  fcouts  of  Vercingetorix's 
army  appeared  •,  for  on  Csefar's  approach  he  had  raifed 
the  iicge  of  Gergovia.  The  inhabitants  of  Noviodu- 
num had  a  mind  to  take  advantage  of  the  unexpeded 
fuccour;  though  they  had  already  admitted  into  the 
town  fome  Roman  Officers ;  who,  perceiving  v/hat 
they  were  at,  thought  proper  to  retire.  But  Vercin- 
getorix's cavalry  having  been  beat  by  Csefar's,  which 
was  ftrengthened  by  fix  hundred  Germans ;  the  town 
y/as  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  appeafe  his  anger  by  delivering  up 
thofe  who  had  broke  the  capitulation.  Cxfar,  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  took  three  towns  on  his  march; 
and  relieved  the  Boii  by  the  very  terrorof  his  approach; 
refolved  to  befiege  Avaricum  the  capital  of  the  Bitu-  gourgc?/ 
riges,  perfuaded  that  by  reducing  that  place  he  fliould 
fubdue  the  whole  nation. 

Before  he  fat  down  before  Avaricum,  Vercingeto- 
rix  called  a  great  Council ;  in  which  he  propofed  a 
xiew  plan  of  war,  difagreeable  indeed  to  the  country, 
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A.R.  700. but  well-judged  as  to  the  Romans.  He  faid  they 
'^/j^  '  ought  by  no  means  to  engage  the  Romans,  but  only 
to  aim  at  cutting  off  their  provifions  and  forage  ; 
which  was  very  pradticable,  as  there  was  nothing  on 
the  ground  yet  -,  and  as  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
Gauls  could  eafily  hinder  any  fmall  body  of  infantry 
from  leaving  their  main  army,  in  order  to  get  in  the 
villages  the  neceffary  fubfiftence  for  them  and  the 
horfe  J  by  which  means  Casfar's  army,  being  in  want 
of  every  thing,  muft  either  retreat  in  diforder,  or  pe- 
rilh  by  famine.  He  added,  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
carry  this  precaution  yet  farther,  and  burn  all  the 
towns  that  were  not  capable  of  defence,  from  whence 
the  Romans  might  get  fubfiftence.  "  I  amfenfible," 
fays  he,  "  that  what  I  propofe  is  grievous ;  but  it  is 
^'  yet  more  grievous  to  fee  our  wives  and  children 
"  carried  into  captivity,  and  to  lofe  our  own  lives  j 
*'  which  is,  however,  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  con- 
"  quered."  This  propofal  was  approved  ;  and  above 
twenty  towns  of  the  Bituriges  were  burnt  and  deftroyed 
in  one  day.  The  neighbouring  nations  followed  their 
example ;  nothing  but  conflagrations  were  to  be  feen 
on  all  fides ;  the  hopes  of  Liberty  confoled  them  for 
their  Iqffes. 

The  city  of  Avaricum  was  comprehended  in  Ver- 
cingetorix's  projed  •,  he  was  for  burning  that  with  the 
reft.  The  Bituriges  proftrate  themfelves  before  the 
Council,  and  beg  mercy  for  their  capital,  one  of  the 
fineft  cities  in  Gaul,  fortified  by  nature  and  art  •,  of 
which  they  themfelves  undertook  the  defence.  Their 
entreaties  prevailed  j  and  a  good  garrilbn  was  put 
into  Avaricum.  This  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when 
Ciefar  fat  down  before  that  city.  Vercingetorix  fol- 
lowed him,  and  encamped  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen 
miles.  Thus  Ccefar  found  himfelf  obliged  to  befiege 
a  ftrong,  well-provided  place,  in  fight  of  an  adverfary's 
army  at  leaft  as  numerous  as  his  own. 

It  is  almoft  incredible  how  much  the  Romans  fuf- 
fered  in  this  fiege.  The  country  about  them  was  laid 
wafte ;  and,  when  any  of  them  went  out  of  their  camp 
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to  feck  for  provifions,  they  were  infulted  by  Vercin- a.r  ^^o. 
.getorix's  parties  of  horfe.  Their  whole  reliance  was  '^"]^-  ^* 
on  the  iEdui  and  Boii,  to  whom  Caefar  was  continually 
writing  for  convoys.  But  the  firft  of  thefe  people, 
though  able,  were  ill-difpofed  ;  and  the  latter,  tho* 
well-difpofed,  were  unable.  So  that  the  Roman  fol- 
diers  for  many  days  were  without  bread,  and  had  no- 
thing to  eat  but  the  cattle  they  could  pick  up  in  the 
;fields. 

Csefar  grew  apprehenfive  that  his  troops  would  de- 
fpond ;  and,  as  he  vifited  the  quarters,  propofed  to 
the  foldiers  to  raife  the  fiege,  if  they  found  the  fear- 
city  of  provifions  inlupportable.  But  they  nnani- 
moully  requefted  him  not  to  do  it.  They  told  him,, 
and  reprefented  by  their  Officers,  "  that  the  many 
years  they  had  ferved  under  him  they  had  never  fuf- 
iered  any  difgrace,  nor  undertook  any  thing  in  "which 
.they  had  not  fucceeded.  That  they  could  not  but 
think  it  inglorious  to  raife  a  fiege  they  had  began  ;  and 
had  rather  undergo  the  greateft  hardfhips,  than  leave 
A^inrevenged  the  blood  of  the  Roman  Citizens  perfidi- 
oufly  maflacred  by  the  Gauls  at  Genabum."  What  is 
;there  impra(3:icable  to  a  General  who  can  infpire  his 
,troops  with  fuch  fentiments  .? 

Mean  time  Caefar  had  intelliger^ce,  that  Vercinge- 
:torix,  having  eat  up  the  country  he  firft  encamped  in, 
was  come  nearer  to  the  town ;  and  had  left  his  new 
rcamp  at  the  head  of  his  whole  cavalry,  to  drefs  an  am- 
i3ufh  for  the  Roman  foragers  t^e  next  day.  This 
was  a  fine  opportunity  of  attacking  .the  Gaulish;  camp 
in  the  abfence  of  the  General.  Caefar  refolved  not  to 
jiegled:  it ;  and,  fetting  out  at  midnight,  came  in 
.light  of  the  enemy  the  cext  morning.  But  he  found 
them  drawn  up  in  good  order  on  a  hill,  with  a  morafs 
in  front ;  lb  that  he  Ihould  infallibly  lofe  many  men 
in  the  attack.  The  Roman  foldiers  were  for  fighting, 
and  even  thous:ht  it  difgraceful  that  the  Gauls  Ihould 
dare  face  them.  But  Casfar  moderated  their  fire.  He 
made  them  obferve  the  pofture  of  the  enemy ;  the 
danser  o,f  attacking  them  j  the  inevitable  deilruclioo 
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A.  R-  7=>0'  of  many  brave  men  •,  and  then  added  thefe  words  full 
Ant,  c.  Qf  |-iumanityand  goodnefs:  "  Since  yon,fellow-foldiers, 
"  are  willing  to  face  every  danger  for  my  glory  ;  I 
"  lliould  be  the  mod  ungrateful  of  men  not  to  be  ten- 
"  der  of  the  lives  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  fo  dear  to 
"  me."  He  then  returned  to  his  camp  before  Avari- 
cum  ;  choofmg  rather  to  appear  to  retreat,  than  expofe 
his  foldiers  to  an  unneceflary   danger. 

This  event  had  like  to  have  occafioned  a  divifion 
among  the  Gauls  -,  who,  feeing  how  opportunely  the 
Romans  had  feized  the  moment  of  Vercingetorix's 
abfence  to  come  up  to  them,  fufpefled  fome  fecret 
underftanding  between   him   and  Ca'far.     Vercinge- 
torix,  every  part  of  whofe  condud  fhev/s  his  fenfe  and 
addrefs,  eafily  cleared  himfelf  of  this  ill-founded  fuf- 
icion.     But,  being   moreover  defirous  to  encourage 
lis  army,  he  produced  fome  Roman  (laves,  who  had 
been  made  prifoners  in  foraging  •,  and  who,  broke  by 
feverity,    repeated    the   leffon   he   had   taught  them. 
They  faid   that  they   were   legionary  foldiers  ;  that, 
preffcd  by   hunger,  they   had   ilraggled   in  fearch  of 
provifions ;  and   that  the  Roman   army  was  in  fuch 
\vant,  that  Casfar  had   refolved  to  retire,  if  the  town 
held  out  three  days  longer.     On  this  report  Vercin- 
getorix  triumphed  -,  and  intimated  to  the  Gauls  ho\v 
unworthily  they  had  behaved  in  fufpeding  of  treafon 
a  General  v/ho  made  them  viftorious  without  drawing 
the   fword.      Every    one    applauded    his    difcourfe  ^ 
ftriking,  as  their  manner  was,  their  lances  againft  their 
fwords  •,  and  perfuaded  that  they  lliould  foon  be  con- 
querors, and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  towards  it  but 
to  enable  Avaricum   to  hold  out  a  little  longer,  they 
threw  into  it  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thoufand  men  ; 
which  v/as  eafily  efi^eded,  as  Casfar  had  not  compleatly 
inverted  the  place. 

The  defence  of  the  befieged  was  not  only  vigorous, 
but  alfo  fkilful.     *  The  Gauls,  fays  C^far,  are  very 

*  Ut  eft  fiimm??  genus  folertia?,  atqnc  ?A  omnia  imitanda.  atque  effi- 
cienda,  qufc  ab  quoque  tratiantur,  apUfiimunx. 
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ingenious-,  eafily  learn,  and  perfe6lly  imitate,  any A-^- 700. 
tPiing  they  fee  praftiled.  Confequently  during  the  "jj[^  * 
feven  years  the  Romans  had  been  at  war  with  them, 
they  had  made  great  proficiency  in  the  military  art ; 
and  turned  againft  their  adverfaries  the  inventions 
they  had  learnt  from  them.  The  Bituriges  employed 
all  proper  means  to  refift,  and  retard,  the  progrefs  of 
the  Romans.  They  feized  the  Roman  fcythes  with 
running  knots,  and  then  drew  them  over  the  wall  by 
a  machine  which  was  probably  a  fort  of  capftane. 
They  raifed  on  their  walls  wooden  towers,  as  high  as 
thofe  of  the  Romans,  and  defended  from  fire  by  raw 
hides.  They  made  frequent  fallies ;  they  undermined 
the  befiegers  mounts  ;  they  counterworked  their 
mines,  and  filled  them  up  with  great  ftones,  or  poured 
melted  pitch  into  them,  or  repulfed  the  miners  and 
foldiers  with  long  flakes  burnt  and  Iharpened  at  the 
extremity. 

The  walls  of  the  Gaulifh  cities  were  well  contrived 
for  refilling  all  the  methods  of  attack  then  in  ufe.  They 
were  compofed  of  long  mafTy  beams  of  wood,  and 
free-flones,  alternately  ranged.  Caefar  commends  this 
flru6lure ;  becaufe  the  flone  refifled  the  fire,  and  the 
wood  the  battering-ram. 

Spite  of  fo  many  obftacles,  fpite  of  cold,  rain,  and 
dirt,  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  days  fiege, 
had  raifed  a  mount,  eighty  feet  high,  and  three  hun- 
'dred  broad  ;  and  had  brought  it  clofe  to  the  wall. 
But  on  a  fudden  in  the  middle  of  the  night  they  per- 
ceived their  mount  fmoke  :  for  the  befieged  had  un- 
dermined, and  fired  it.  At  the  fame  time  they  made 
a  fally  ;  bringing  with  them  lighted  torches,  dry  wood, 
pitch,  and  all  forts  of  combuflibles.  The  Romans 
defended  themlelves  with  the  fame  vigour  they  were 
attacked  with.  The  fight  was  long,  and  obflinate ; 
and  Ccefar  has  preferved  a  rem.arkable  inftance  of  the 
Gaulifh  intrepidity.  A  foldier,  polled  before  the 
city-gate,  threw  into  the  fire  balls  of  pitch  and  tallow 
to  feed  it.  This  man  was  expofed  to  a  Roman  bat- 
tery,   which  prefently   difpatched   him.     The  next 

man 
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A.K.  700.  jnan  flrides  over  his  body,  and  takes  his  place.  He 
■  "'^^^  '  is  alfo  killed  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  a  third  fuc- 
ceeds ;  to  the  third  a  fourth ;  in  a  word,  this  dange- 
rous poll  was  never  vacant  during  the  whole  fight.  At 
laft  the  Romans  conquered ;  beat  the  befieged  back 
into  the  town  -,  and  extinguifiied  the  fire. 

This  was   the  laft  effort  of  the   befieged.     They 
were  now  convinced  that  it  was  impoifible  tofave  the 
town  J  and  therefore   refolved,  in  concert  v/ith  Ver- 
cingetorxx,  to  abandon  it  in  the  night.     This  they 
reckoned  they  fhouW  eafily  effect  by  means  of  a  nio- 
rafs  that  covered  their  retreat.;  and  the  more  fo  as 
Vercingetorix's  camp   was  m^r.     But   the   women, 
£nding  they  were  going  to  be  deferted,  conjured  them 
with  tears  not  to  leave  them  and  their  children  to  the 
mercy  of  tiie  vidors.     And  perceiving  their  entreaties 
were  ineffe:<5tual  -,  for  *  extreme  fear,  fays  Csefar,  ex- 
cludes compaflion  •,  .they  grew  defperate  and  furiops, 
and  informed  the  Romans  from  the  walls,  that  the 
garrifon  prepared  for  flight:  and  thus   ?:hat  projed 
was  entirely  difconcerted. 

The  next  day,  as  Casfar  meditated  an  afTault,  there 
fell  a-  heavy  -rain.  This  he  w;as  not  forry  for,  obferv- 
ing  that  it  made  the  befieged  lefs  vigilant  than  ufual. 
To  increafe  their  feeurity,  he  deferred  the  attack 
fome  moments,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  ad  pur- 
pofely  lefs  vigoroufiy.  Then  on  a  fudden,  having 
promifed  rewards  to  thofe  who  fhould  firft  mount  the 
wall,  he  gives  the  fignal.  The  walls  are  fcaled  in  an 
jnflant.  The  befieged,  finding  the  town  took,  got 
together  in  fmall  bodies,  and  formed  in  battalia  where- 
€ver  they  had  room.  But,  after  waiting  in  vain  for 
the  Romans  to  come  down  to  them,  obferving  that 
they  were  taking  meafures  to  get  pofTeflion  of  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls ;  they  began  to  fear  they 
Ihould  have  no  outlet  left  to  efcape  by,  and  ran  all  tu- 
multuoufly  to  one  end  of  the  town.  Then  the  flaugh-- 
ter  began.     Some,  as  they  endeavoured  to  get  out, 

#  In  fummo  periculo  timer  xnifericordiam  non  recipit, 
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were  flain  by  the  infantry,  others,  who  had  got  out,  A.R.  700. 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  cavalry.  The  city  was  '^"*'  ^' 
burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  fword.  The 
Roman  foldiers,  exafperated  by  the  obllinate  defence 
of  the  town,  and  eager  to  revenge  the  malTacre  of  Ge- 
nabum,  gave  no  quarter  :  old  men,  women,  children, 
all  were  flaughtered  •,  fo  that  out  of  forty  thoufand  peo- 
ple that  were  in  the  place  fcarce  eight  hundred  efcaped, 
who,  having  took  to  flight  at  the  hrft  alarm,  had  the 
Juck  to  reach  the  Gauliih  camp. 

Vercingetorix  app"^ared  here  too  a  man  of  courace 
and  invention.     He  aflenibled  the  Gauls,  and  rcpre- 
fented,  "    that  the  advantage   the  Romans  had  ob- 
tained was  not  the  effect  of  their  fuperiority,  either  in 
number  or  valour  ;  but  only  of  their  greater  flvill  in 
the  art  of  attacking  places.     That,  after  all,  he  could 
not  be  reproached  with  the  lofs  of  Avaricum,  as  he 
had  never  advifed  them  to  hazard  its  defence.     That 
however,  as  they  had  thereby  fuffered  a  confiderable 
lofs,  he  fhould  fpare  no   pains  to  repair  it.     That  he 
had  great  hopes  he  fhould  foon  unite  to  the   league 
thofe  nations  who  had  hitherto  refufed  to  accede  to  it  j 
and  that,  if  all  the  Gauls  could  once  be  brouo-ht  to 
a6t  in  union,  the  whole  Univerfe  confederated  asainft 
them  would  not  be  able  to  do  them  any  hurt.     That 
on  their  part  they  ought  not  to  omit  any  thino-  con- 
ducive to  their  defence  againft  the  enemy,  but  fub- 
mit  to  the  fatigue  of  fortifying  their  camp."     This 
was   what  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  done  ;  bold   in 
danger,  lazy  in  work.     This  harangue  of  Vercinp-eto- 
rix  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  his  troops,  and 
gave  them  a  high  idea  of  their  General.     So  that, 
although  bad  fuccefs  ufualiy  (as  Cfefar  obferves)  finks 
the  reputation  of  a  Commander,  Vercingetorix  by  the 
lofs  of  Avaricum  acquired  greater  authority  amono-  hi? 
forces.     He  was  obeyed   more  pundually  than  ever  : 
the  Gauls  fubmitted  to  unufual  labour,  and  according 
to  hi^  orders  fortified  their  camp.     He,  on  his  fide, 
took  great  pains  to  effed  what  he  had  promifed.     He 
laboured  hard  to  bring  all  the  Gauiilh  nations  to  his 

party  ; 
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A. K. 700.  party ;  and  fucceeded  with  fome  of  them.     He  made 

^^^'  ^'  new  levies  through  all  the  countries  that  acknowledged 

his  command,  to  replace  the   men  he  loft  at  the  fiege 

of  Avaricum  •,  and  Teutomatus,  King  of  the  Nitio- 

briges,  joined  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry. 

Casiar  found  in  Avaricum  provifions  enough.  He 
flaid  there  fome  time  to  refrefli  his  troops,  after  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  and  troublefome  fiege  ;  and,  when 
the  tine  weather  was  come,  he  went  in  fearch  of  the 
enemy.  As  he  had  a  mind  to  prevent  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  whole  force  of  the  league,  he  divided  his 
army.  He  fent  Labienus  with  four  legions  againft 
the  Senones  and  Parifii ;  and  refolved  to  attack  him- 
felf  with  the  remaining  fix  the  fort  of  the  league,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Arverni.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  was  obliged  to  crofs  the  Allier, 
which  Vercingetorix  undertook  to  hinder.  But  Cse- 
far  deceived  him,  by  marching  off  the  greateft  part  of 
his  army,  while  he  remained  behind  himfelf  with  two 
legions  fcreened  by  a  wood  from  the  fight  of  the  enemy. 
"Vercingetorix  therefore  having  advanced  to  face  the 
four  legions,  whom  he  miftook  for  the  whole  Roman 
army ;  Csefar  had  time  and  opportunity  to  rebuild  a 
bridge  the  Gauls  had  broke  down,  but  whofe  piles 
were  left  in  the  river.  He  then  ordered  the  four  le- 
gions fent  before  to  return  with  all  expedition  •,  pafTed 
the  river  J  entered  into  the  territories  of  the  Arverni ; 
and  fat  down  before  Gergovia. 

Gergovia  was  a  ftrong  place,  fituated  on  a  moun- 
tain whofe  approaches  were  difficult ;  and  Vercinge- 
torix was  encamped  near  with  a  numerous  army,  co- 
vering feveral  hills  with  his  battalions  and  fquadrons ; 
a  formidable  profpe£l !  He  placed  his  troops  in  dif- 
ferent ftations,  according  to  the  different  nations  they 
were  compofed  of ;  and  every  morning  the  Chiefs  of 
each  nation  waited  on  the  GeneralilTimo,  to  advife 
with  him,  or  receive  his  orders.  He  harraffed  too 
the  Romans  almoft  every  day  by  fkirmifhes,  detach- 
ing fome  of  his  cavalry,  intermixed  with  archers, 
who  fell  fometimes  on  one  quarter,    fomctimes  oq 
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atiother  •,  and,  if  he  did  the  befiegers  no  great  da- A.R.jod' 
mage,    at  kait  he  ex'ercifedj    and  emboldened,    his      ^j\ 
troops. 

To  compleat  his  difficulties  and  troubies,  C^far 
faw  the  ^dui  break  their  alliance  with  him,  and  ac- 
cede to  the  league.  This  people,  the  moft  antient 
ally  of  the  Romans,  proteded  by  Csfar  againft  Ario- 
viftus,  refcued  by  him  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  ' 
German  Kings,  reftored  to  their  former  greatnefs, 
loaded  with  benefits  and  marks  of  confidence,  forgot 
their  obligations  to  their  benefaftor,  and  joined  the 
general  revolt  of  Gaul. 

This  was  not  done  on  a  fudden.     1  have  obferved. 
that  Casfar  began  to  fufpedl  them  in  the  winter.  They 
gave  him  afterwards  flender  afliftance  at  the  fiege  of 
Avaricum.     He  treated  them,  hov/ever,  with  great 
mildnefs ;  out  of  policy   no  doubt  as   much  as  cle- 
mency.    Before  he  befieged  Gergovia,  having  been 
acquainted  with  a  difpute  that  had  arofe  between  two 
Candidates  for  the  chief  Magiftracy,  which  divided 
the  nation  •,  as  their  laws  permitted  not  the  firfl  Ma- 
giftrate  to  go  out  of  their  country,  Caefar  was  com- 
plaifant  enough  to  go   to  them  himfelf,  ordering  the 
Competitors  to  meet  him  at  Decize,  to  have  their  dif- 
ference decided.     During  the  fiege  of  Gergovia,  the 
^dui  took  off  the  mails: ;  and  even  committed  hor- 
rible outrages  againft  the  Romans.     The  Grandees 
of  that  nation,  not  excepting  even  him  to  whom  Cas- 
far  adjudged  the  fupreme  Magiftracy,  brought  over 
by  the  follicitation,    and  money,    of  Vercingetorix", 
ufed  all  forts  of  means  to  make  the  people  take  arms  ; 
even  fo  far  as  to  employ  the  blackeft  calumny,  and 
to  report  falfely  the  death  of  two  ^duan  lords,  who 
they  laid  had  been  murdered  by  Casfar's  orders  ;  tho' 
they  were  alive  and  well  in  the  Roman  camp,  and 
even  treated  with  diftinflion  by  C^far.     This  forged 
(lander  had  a  prodigious  efFe6t  upon   the  u^duan  fol- 
diers  and  burgefies.     The  Roman  citizens  were  every 
where  feized,  and  ill-treated ;  Ibme   of  them  killed, 
all  of  them  plundered. 

Such 
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A.  R.760.      Such  outrages  would,  doubtlefs,  at  another  tim^^ 
i'.nt.  c.   i^2LVG  been  fpeedily  and  feverely   revenged   by  Csefar. 
'  '      But  the  troubles  he  was  now  involved  in  compelled 
him  to  diilemble.     He  endeavoured  to  appeale   and 
regain  the  iEdui  by  gentle  means  •,  and  he  partly  fuc- 
ceeded.     But  they  had  advanced  too  far,  to  think  of 
a  retreat.     Csefar  had  intelligence,  that  under  a  falfe 
appearance  of   reconciliation   they    prepared  for   an 
open  revolt  •,  and  even  follicited  other  nations  to  fol- 
low their  example.     He  feared  he  fhould  have  all  the 
Gaulifh  people  on  him,  at  a  time  when  he  was  en- 
gaged  in  a  very  difficult   and  hazardous  enterprize  j 
and  entertained  thoughts  of  raifmg  the  fiege,  and  re- 
joining Labienus,  that  he   might  colled  his  whole 
force  together. 

He  would  not,  however,  feem  to  run  away,  left  he 
fhould  increafe  the  confidence  and  pride  of  the  ene- 
my. He  therefore  refolved  on  fome  coup  d'eclat^  in 
order  to  retreat  victorious :  and  laid  hold  of  an  op- 
portunity of  attacking  the  enemy  to  advantage.  But, 
as  he  was  apprehenfive  that  the  ardour  of  his  troops 
might  engage  them  too  far,  he  carefully  recommend- 
ed to  his  Lieutenants  who  commanded  each  legion  to 
reftrain  their  foldiers,  and  avoid  advancing  too  far 
into  difficult  places.  "  This,  fays  he  to  them,  is  to 
"  be  only  a  fkirmifh.  Let  us  make  ufe  of  our  ad- 
"  vantage  for  a  little  while ;  but  by  no  means  pro- 
*'  long  an  engagement,  that  would  become  too  un- 
"  equal." 

The  attack  fucceeded  to  Csefar's  wiffi  •,  and  the 
Romans  with  furprifing  eafe  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  three  different  camps  of  the  enemy.  Ctefar  then 
gave  the  fignal  for  the  retreat,  having  done  all  he 
intended  j  and  the  tenth  legion,  which  fought  near 
his  perfon,  obeyed  it.  But  the  others,  who  were  dif- 
tant,  not  having  heard  it,  could  not  be  reftrained  by 
their  Officers.  The  foldiers  faw  themfelves  near  the 
town  •,  they  were  vidorious  ;  the  hopes  of  a  booty 
like  that  they  made  at  Avaricum  animated  them ; 
they  thought  nothing  impradicable  to  their  valour. 

They 
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They  advance  to  the  foot  of  the  v/all :  fome  of  them  A.  R.  700V 

5Z. 


find  means  to  get  up  ;  already  they  think  themfelves         *    * 


maflers  of  the  place.  But  the  enemy,  recovered  from' 
their  firft  fright,  rally  ;  and  fall  in  their  turn  on  thefc 
raih  affailants.  The  Romans  are  repulfed,  and  ob- 
liged to  fight  on  very  difadvantageous  ground  :  thofe 
who  firfl  got  on  the  walls  are  killed,  and  many  others 
with  them. 

A  Centurion  performed  on  this  oceafion  a  very 
generous  adion,  which  in  fome  fort  compenfated  for 
his  rafhnefs.  "  It  is  I,"  fays  he  to  his  foldiers, 
"  who,  incited  by  an  unwarrantable  defire  of  glory, 
**  have  brought  you  here:  it  is  I,  therefore,  that 
"  muft  fave  you  at  the  expence  of  my  life.  Take  you 
*'  care  only  of  your  retreat."  So  faying,  he  advances 
to  the  enemy,  and  kills  two  of  them.  His  foldiers 
run  to  his  afllflance  :  "  You  trouble  yourfelves  to  no 
"  purpofe,"  fays  he,  "  I  bleed,  I  die.  Go,  rejoin 
*'  your  legion."  Thus  fighting,  and  fecuring  his  fol- 
diers retreat,  he  fell. 

The  lofs  of  the  Romans  was  confiderable  ;  and 
would  have  been  much  greater,  had  not  the  tenth  le- 
gion fuftained  thofe  who  gave  way,  and  given  them 
time  to  rally.  The  Gauls  upon  that  thought  prooer 
to  retire.  The  Romans  had  near  feven  hundred  fol- 
diers killed  on  the  fpot,  and  forty-fix  officers. 

Csefar,  who  underftood  too  well  the  nature  of  valour 
to  mifpiace  it,  called  the  next  day  a  general  Afiembly  5 
and  therein  extremely  condemned  the  temerity,  and 
greedinefs,  of  his  foldiers ;  who  had  taken  upon 
them.feives  to  judge  how  far  they  were  to  proceed, 
and  what  they  were  to  undertake  ;  without  obeying 
cither  the  fignal  to  retreat,  or  the  orders  of  their  Offi- 
cers. To  convince  them  the  better  of  their  fault,  he 
reminded  them  of  his  own  conduft  at  the  fiege  of 
Avaricum  ;  when,  having  furprized  the  enemv  with- 
out a  General,  and  without  Cavalry,  he  had  c'hofe  to 
give  up  a  certain  vidory,  rather  than  hazard  an  incon- 
fiderabie  lofs.     He  mixed  however  fom^e  praife  with 

his 
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A.R.  700.  his  reprimand.  He  told  them  *,  that  he  could  not 
"jj^  *  but  admire  the  aftonifhing  courage  of  men  whole  ar- 
dour was  not  to  be  flopped,  neither  by  the  intrenchr 
metits  of  fcveral  camps,  nor  by  the  height  of  the 
ii:i,A  tti^iintain,  nor  the  walls  of  the  town.  But,  he  added^, 
that  he  no  lefs  blamed  the  licentioufnefs  and  arrogance 
of 'foldiers,  who  thotight  they  knew  more  than  their 
General,  and  could  fee  better  than  him  the  way  to 
conqueft.  "  Obedience,"  fays  he,  "  and  moderation 
«>.  in  the  purfuit  of  booty,  are  .virtues  no  lefs  cfTentiai 
^>  to  g£)od  foldiers  than  valour  and  magnanimity.'* 
He  concluded,  by  exhorting  them  not  to  be,  however^ 
'<iifcouraged  by  a  repulfe  owing  to  their  difadvantagef- 
ous  fraiation,  and  not  to  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  r 
^  The  fame  day,  and  the  following,  Casfar,  purfuing 
.the  fame  plan,  offered  the  Gauls  battle  •,  but  Verein- 
getorix  did  not  think  proper  to  defcend  into  the  plain 
to  accept  it.  The  firft  of  thefe  days,  however,  the 
cavalry  had  a  fkirmifh,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the 
l)etter.  Csefar,  thinking  he  had  done  enough  to  abate 
the  pride  of  the  Ga.uls,  and  confirm  the  courage  of 
his  troops,  raifed  the  fiege  i  and  began  his  march  t4 
the  territories  of  the  JEdui.  The  Gauls  offered  not 
to  purfue  him  ;  he  re-eftabliflied  his  bridge  on  the 
Allier,  and  pafTed  over. 

At  this  junfture  the  uiEdui  declared  openly  againft 
the  Romans.  They  fent  Deputies  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Vercingetorix ;  an  alliance  was  con-t 
eluded,  which  they  fealed  by  an  horrible  perfidy 
againfl  the  Romans.  Csefar  had  left  in  the  city  of 
Noviodunum,  now  Nevers,  all  the  Gaulifh  hoflageSj, 
his  provifions,  his  mihtary  cheft,  and  great  part  of 
his  own  and  his  army's  baggage.  He  had  alio  fent 
there. many  horfes  bought  up  in  Italy  and  Spain  for; 

*  Quantopere  eorum  animi  tnagnitudinem  admiraretur,  quos  ndri 
taftroruni  miinitiones,  no*  altitudo  mentis,  non  rrniris  oppidi,  tar- 
dare,  potiiilVet  ;  tantopcre  licentiam  arrogantiamque  reprehcndcre, 
•juod  phis  ic-j  qiiara  imperatorem,  de  viiioria  atque  exitu  rcrum  fcii- 
tire  exilHmarcnt :  nee  niinus  fe  in  niilite  modeftiam  &  continentiam> 
t^uam  vLrtvitcm  atque  ani-ni  naap;uitudinem,  deiidcrare.  '   ' 

4  "  the 
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the  fervice.     The  iEdui,  to  whom  the  city  of  Nov^Io- A.R.yod. 
dunum   belonged,  maflacred  the  euards  Csefar  had  ■^",!,'  ^' 
left  there,  and  all   the  Romans  they  CQuldfind;  di- 
vided amongft  them  the  money  and  horfes ;  conduct- 
ed to  Bibrafte  the  Gaulilh  holtages  •,  and  fired   the  ^utun 
city,  not  thinking  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to  defend 
it :  as  to  the  corn,  they  carried  av/ay  as  much  as  they 
could  of  it  in  fo  fhort  a  time  in  barks  ;  and  burnt  the 
reft,  or  threw  it  inro   the  river.     At  the  fame  time 
they  lined  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with  horfe  and  foot, 
hoping  to  defend  its  pafiage  with  the  more  eafe,  as 
it  was   confiderably  fwelled  by   the  melting  of  the. 
fnow  -,  and  propofing  to  oblige  Csefar  to  return  into 
the  Roman  province  *. 

Cjefar  was  doubtlefs  in  an  untoward  fituation.     To 
retreat  into  the  Roman  province  was  inglorious  ;  and,- 
had  he  fo  intended,  the  badnefs  of  the  vv^ays,  and  the 
mountain  Cebenna,  were  almoft  infuperable  obftacles. 
His  reputation,  and  intereft,  equally  counfelled  him 
to  rejoin  Labienus :  but,  in  order  thereto,  he  was  to 
crofs  the  Loire.     If  he  attempted  to  re-eftablifh  the 
bridges  on  that  river,  befide  that  it  was  in  itfelf  no 
eafy  matter  to  do  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  them 
time  to  increafe  their  forces.     He   determined  there- 
fore to  look  out  for  a  ford  •,  and   having  found   one, 
which  however  took  the  foldiers  up  to  the  fhoulders, 
he  placed  his  cavalry  higher,  in  the  broadeft  part  of 
the  river,  to  break  its  impetuofity.     The  en(?my,  ter- 
rified  by  fuch  boldnefs,  forfook  the   banks;  the  Ro- 
mans happily  paffcd  over  -,  and,  having  got  plenty  of 
provifions,  marched  towards  the  Senones. 

Labienus  had  performed  no  great  exploits ;  and 
thought  himfelf  happy  in  preferving  the  four  legions 
he  commanded.  Leaving  Agendicum  f,  where  he 
depofited  his  baggage,  under  the  care  of  the  new  Ita- 
lian recruits ;  he  advanced,  coafl^ng  the  Yonne  and  . 
the  Seine,  as   far  as   Lutetia  j    with  an  intention  of 

*  Csefar's  text  feems  corrupted  in  this  p!.-  ;e.     I  faocy  I  have  hit  his 
thought.  t  S«ns. 

Vol.  VIII.  F  f  tak- 
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A.  R.  700.  takino-  that  capital  of  the  Parifii,  which  at  that  time 
52*,  '  was  accounted  an  important  place,  though  fliut  up  in 
the  illand  now  called  I'lile  du  Palais.  On  advice  of 
his  approach,  the  neighbouring  couHtries  aiFembled  a 
numerous  army,  and  put  at  the  head  of  it  Camulo- 
genus,  a  very  old  man,  but  who  was  reputed  a  very 
able  General.  And  indeed  he  aded  as  fuch  ;  he 
avoided  an  engagement  •,  he  laid  hold  of  the  advan- 
tage of  ground ;  and,  as  there  was  then,  on  the  left 
of  the  Seine  above  Lutetia,  a  great  morafs*,  whofe 
water  ran  into  that  river,  he  covered  himfelf  with  it, 
and  ftopped  the  Romans.  Labienus  attempted  to 
force  a  paiTage,  but,  not  fucceeding,  returned  towards 

>-k\nt\.  Melodunum ;  and  having  furprized  that  town,  m-oft 
of  whofe  inhabitants  were  in  Camulogenus's  army,  he 
croHed  the  Seine  there ;  and  marched  back  to  Lute- 
tia;   foUowino;    the  right   bank  of  the  river.     The 


't=>     '-"''      'o 


Gauiifh  General,  being  unwilling  he  fhould  feize,  and 
fortify,  Lutetia,  fet  it  on  fire  •,  broke  down  its  bridges; 
and,  covered  f  by  the  before-mentioned  morafs,  kept 
in  his  camp  oppofite   to  the  Romians,  with  the  river 

-between  them  :  whilfc  the  Beliovaci,  being  informed 
of  the  revolt  of  the  ^dui,  were  affembling  their 
forces  with  all  expedition  i  fo  that  Labienus  was  in 
danger  of  being  put  between  tv/o  fires. 

The  news  he  received  at  the  fame  time  of  the  raif- 
in»  of  the  ficge  of  Gergovia,  and  of  the   new  accef- 

Tions  to  the  Gaulifh  league,  increafed  his  apprehen- 
fions.  He  even  heard  that  Cxfar  had  been  compelled 
to  .retake  the  route  of  the  Roman  province  ;  and  was 
uneafy  to  find  himfelf  feparated  by  a  great  river  from 
the  baggage  of  the  whole  army,  which  had  been  left 
at  Agendicum.  He  concluded,  it  was  proper  to 
think  of  a  fafe  retreat,  rather  than  of  making  con- 
quefts.     And  this  was  the  method  he  took  to  ef- 

ie6t  it. 

,*  This  morafs  was  made  probably  by  the  river  Bievre. 
f  I  read  in  Caifar's  text  "  protefti"  palude,  according  to  the  con- 
jefture  of  a  -learned  interpreter,  inftead  of  *'  profedli." 

He 
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iie  had  brought  from  Melodunum.fifty  bdatSj;  ofA.K.  7'io* 

5^' 


which  he  gave  the  command   to    as   many   Ronlan      '?,'.  * 


KnightSj  and  ordered  them  to  fall  down  the  river  at 
night,  without  noife,  four  miles  below  Lutetia  (that 
is  pretty  near  the  place  where  now  is  the  village  of 
Auteuil)  and  there  to  wait  quietly  for  him.  His  de- 
fign  was  to  crofs  there.  But,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  he  lent  to  the  oppofite  fide  (that  is,  towards 
the  place  where  now  is  Conflans  near  Charenton)  five 
cohorts,  who  efcorted  the  baggage,  and  began  their 
march  with  much  budle  ;  and  who  v/ere  attended  by 
fome  barks  that  Labienus  had  got  together,  which 
made  a  great  noife  with  their  oars.  He  left  five  other 
cohorts  for  a  camp-guard  •,  and  taking  with  him  the 
relt  of  the  army,  that  is,  three  legions,  he  advanced 
filently  to  the  boats  that  waited  for  him. 

The  enemy  were  not  apprized  of  this  motion  until 
a  little  before  day.  They  came  immediately  with  the 
greateit  part  of  their  forces,  and  attacked  Labienus, 
whofe  cavalry  and  infantry  had  now  gained  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  battle  v/as  fought  in  the 
plain  where  are  now  the  villages  of  liTi  and  Vaugi- 
rard.  It  was  fharp  and  obftinate.  The  Gauls  be- 
haved well.  Camulogenus  animated  them  by  his  ex- 
ample, and,  notwithftanding  his  age,  performed  the 
duty  of  General  and  Soldier  •,  he  went  where  the  dan- 
ger was  greateft  -,  threw  himfelf  into  the  thickeft  of 
the  engagement ;  and  at  laft  fell  fword  in  hand.  The 
vi«5lory  of  the  Romans  was  compleat ;  and  Labienus 
retreated  without  difficulty  to  Agendicum  ;  from 
whence  he  marched  his  four  legions  to  Casfar. 

The  revolt  of  the  ^dui  had  brought  over  to  the 
league  feveral  other  Gauliili  people.  Befides  the 
great  authority  they  had  all  over  the  country,  the 
hoftages  they  had  feized  at  Nevers  gave  them  power 
to  compel  even  thofe  to  follow  their  fleps  who  would 
otherwife  have  continued  quiet.  Their  ardour  for 
war  was  fuch  that  they  facriiiced  to  it  even  their  na- 
tional intereft,  and  the  jealoufy  of  command.  They 
at  firft  infilled  on  being  at  the  head  of  the  league, 

F  f  2;^  and 
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A'.R.  7d6.:jand  tHere  was  an  AlTembly  held  on  that  occafiori  of 
^"*"  ^'  the  Deputies  of  all  the  confederated  nations;  but  the 
*  *  majority  being  for  Vercingetorix,  and  having  con- 
firmed to  him  the  title  of  Generaliflimo,  the  ^Edui 
fubmitted  to  the.decifion  ;  and  confented,  with  regret, 
to  take  orders  from  an  A rvernian. 
-o;  Vercingetorix,  though  at  the  head  of  all  the  Celtic, 
and  part  of  the  Belgic  Gaul,  was  not  overfet  by  the 
power  of  fo  formidable  a  league.  He  forgot  not 
-that  the  Romans  were  invincible  by  fair  fighting,-, 
-and  determined  to  profecute  the  war  according  to  the 
plan  that  had  hitherto  fucceeded.  He  ordered  there- 
fore the  nations  that  obeyed  him  to  lay  wafte  their 
ciountries  about  Csfar's  army  ;  and  in  order  to  ftarve 
-  -him,  by  cutting  off  his  provifions  and  forage,  he 
'augmented,  his  cavalry  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thou^ 

■fand. 

:,  He -thought  himfelf  however  ftrong  enough  to  ad: 

.offenfively  againll  the  Rom.an  province  ;  and  invaded 

-it  accordingly   in   three  places.     Ten  thoufand  foot 

Thofe  of  ^nd  eight  tiio.ufand  horfe,  partly  ^dui,  partly  Segu- 

Lyonnois.^^^-^  marched   by  his  order  againil  the  Allobrcgi  -, 

;*dth  whom  he  at  the  fame  time  began   a  negotiation, 

ifiatterino;  them  with  the  hopes  of  being  at  the  head  of 

Thofe  of  .(the--  whole  province.     The  Gabali  and  fome  of  the 

Gevaii-  ,  ^ ;j(\j-v'erm  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the 

rHelvii,    who  poiTefied    the   Vivarais :    and   thofe   of 

-Rouergue   and  Qiierci,    into    the   dominions  of  the 

'S'olfci.  Arecomici,  whofe  capital  was   Nifmes.     This 

xiiverfion  w.as  wellrconcerted ;  but  the  main  fuccefs 

idlepended  on  wbatjw^s  done  againli  Csfar  himfelf..  i' 

. .  That   General    was   aware  of  the  advantage   tlie 

iGauls<had  over  him  by  their  Juperiority  in  horfe ; .and 

not  having  it  in  his  power  to  procure  any  either  frcaii 

gthe  Roman  province,    or  Italy,  his   commAmication 

hwith.thefe  countries  being  cut  off,  he  had  recourfeto 

xh£  German  nations  he  iiad  fubdued  in  the  preceding 

campaigns.     And  he  got  from  the  other  fide  of  the 

-Rhine  fome  horfemen,  and  fome  light-armed  foot  who 

.-ufed  to  .fight  with  them  i  bu  t,  aa  tht^y,  were,  ill.-  mounted, 

3^^.!;  .  he 
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,  he  diflributed  amono;  them  the  horfes  of  the  Roman  ^^R.  70^. 
Knights  and  Officers.  This  reintorcement  proved  very        '/ ■ 
ferviceable  to  Csefar.  i   ymo\B(n 

He  intended  to  get  into  the  territories  of  the  Se- 
quani,  by  croffing  the  country  of  the  Lingones,  who 
had  continued  faithful  to  him.  His  defign  was,  as  he 
fays,  to  be  the  better  able  to  fuccour  the  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  perhaps  he  had  thoughts  of  retiring  there  for 
his  own  fecurity  :  Vercingetorix  at  lead  fancied  fo; 
and,  perfuaded  that  the  Romans  fled,  deviated  un^ 
luckily  from  the  plan  he  had  till  then  ftriftly  adhered 

'    to.  .; 

He  afTcmbled  the  Officers  of  the  cavalry,  and  toid 
them,  that  the  hour  of  vidory  was  come  :  "  If,"  adds 
he,  "  we  had  no  further  view  than  a  prefent  advan- 
**  tage,  we  might  let  the  Romans  run  away  into  their 
*'  province.  But  who  doubts  but  they  will  foon  re- 
"  turn  with  more  numerous  forces  to  re-attack  our 
*'  liberty  ?  You  mufl:  therefore  engage  them  now, 
*'  while  they  march  encumbered  with  baggage.  Their 
"  cavalry  will  not  venture  to  face  you:  and  as  to 
*'  their  infantry,  if  they  defend  their  baggage,  they 
"  will  not  be  able  to  advance  ;  if  (which  I  think 
"  more  probable)  they  abandon  it,  it  will  be  fuch  an 
"  infamy  and  lofs  as  will  damp  any  future  inclination 
"  in  them  to  revifit  our  country.  To  encourage  ydlii 
*'  to  do  your  duty,  I  will  have  the  whole  army  under 
"  arms  before  the  camp."  Thefe  words  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  acclamation :  and  the  Officers  in 
their  tranfport  fwore,  and  afterwards  made  the  private 
men  fwear,  never  to  return  to  their  homes,  nor  revifit 
their  parents,  wives,  and  children,  if  they  did  not 
twice  pierce  through  the  Roman  army  from  ^e  end 
to  the  other. 

The  next  day  the  Gaulifh  General  executed  hfs 
projeft.  He  drew  out  his  whole  army,  and  detached 
his  cavalry  into  three  bodies,  with  orders  to  attack 
the  Romans  at  the  fame  time  in  front  and  flank.  Cre- 
far  conformed  to  the  enemies  difpofition  :  he  alfo  di- 
vided his  horfe  into  three  corps  •,  that  he  m.ig^t  at  once 
i^'  f  3  make 
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/i.R.  700.  make  head  on  all  fides :  ordered  his  infantry  to  keep 

"^"i.^*  ^^''i^^ly  ^^ntler  arms :  and  placed  his  baggage  in  the 
center. 

Plut.Casf.  If  we  form  our  notions  of  this  engagement  merely 
from  the  account  of  it  in  Csefar's  Commentaries,  it 
appears  plainly  to  have  been  a  fharp  one.  But  we 
learn  elfewhere  feme  circumftances  that  prove  it  tQ 
have  been  at  jEirft  very  dangerous  for  the  Romans^ 
and  that  Csfar  himfelf  had  like  to  have  been  made 
prifoner  in  it.  Plutarch  relates  that  he  lofb  his  fword  •, 
and  that  the  Arverni  hung  it  up  as  a  trophy  in  one  of 
their,  temples.  He  adds,  that  Caefar,  as  he  paffed 
through  the  country  afterwards,  faw  that  fword  ;  and, 
being  advifed  by  his  friends  to  take  it  dov/n,  would 
not,  becaufe  he  looked  on  it  as  facred  -,  or  rather  (for 
Ceefar  certainly  was  not  fo  fcrupulous)  becaufe  he  well 
knew  that  nothing  could  impeach  his  glory  ;  and  that 
he  fhould  pay  it  but  a  bad  compliment  in  fuppofmg  it 
mi^ht  fuffer  from  fuch  a  monument.  In  his  Journal 
(which  ought  it  feems  to  be  diOringuifhed  from  his 
Commentaries,  and  which  has  been  loft  feveral  ages) 

f5^'  ^^     he  himfelf  related,  as  the  ancient  commentator  on  Vir- 

II-' 743-  g^^  ^^y^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^^^'^  prifoner  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  was  carrying  off,  arm.ed  as  he  was,  by.,a 
Gaul  on  his  horle ;  when  another  Gaul,  who  was 
doubtlefs  a  fuperior  Officer,  feeing  him  in  that  con- 
.dition,  cried  out  by  way  of  infult,  "  Csfar,  Casfar ;" 
the  ambiguity  of  which  word,  it  fignifying  in  the  Celtic 
language,  "  releafe  him,  let  him  go,"  faved  him, 
and  occafioned  him  whofe  prifoner  he  was  to  f^^ij^jtp 
at  liberty.  ii  rf.  '^i^r^ 

This  laft  fa 6t  feems  improbable,  and  I  doubt  whe- 
.ther  the  authority  of  the  Grammarian  I  have  quoted 
is  fufficient  to  give  it  credit.  But  fo  much  is  certain 
from  C^far's  own  confeffion  in  his  Commentaries, 
that  the  Roman  cavalry  gave  way,  and  that  it  was 
the  Germans  who  procured  him  the  victory.  It  was 
th(^y  routed  the  Gaulifh  cavalry ;  and  afterwards  cut 
m oft  of  it  to  pieces.  Vercingetorix,  difcou raged- by 
fuch  bad  fuccefs,  retreated  to  Aleftaj  and  encamped 

under 
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ilh'der  the  walls  of  that  city.     Csfar  foilowed'him, A.R.7od 
and  undertook  to  befiege  him  there.  ^'^^^ 

The  fiege  of  Alefia  is  the  moil  extraordinary  event 
in  allCasfar's  wars  with  the  Gauls-,  and  that  wherein,  i«3.ii/i'- 
according  to  Plutarch,  that  incomparable  General 
gave  the  greateft  proofs  of  a  valour  and  fkili  worxhy 
of  the  higheft  admiration.  And  indeed  it  feems  fcarcc 
credible,  that  with  ten  legions,  which  could  not  ex- 
ceed fixty  thoufand  foot ;  and  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  horfe,  the  foreign  cavalry  included  ',  a  Gts* 
herai  fliould  be  able  to  inclofe  in  his  lines  eighty  thou- 
fand enemies ;  and  make  head  at  the  fame  tim.e  againft 
an  army  of  above  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand 
from  without,  that  came  to  the  relief  of  the  befieged 
town.  Therefore  Patercuius,  v/ith  his  ufual  exagge* 
ration  and  flattery,  afiures  us  *,  that  it  is  fcarce  con- 
ceivable that  a  man  fhould  undertake  fuch  an  enter- 
j3rize  ',  but  that  a  God  alone  could  accomplifh  it.  But 
let  us  flick  to  the  more  modeft  and  fenfibie  expreffion 
of  Plutarch  :  and  let  us  join  thereto  the  judgment  of  a 
great  Captain  of  the  iaft  age,  I  mean  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
ha"!!,  whofe  words  follov/. 

"  Caefar  is  not  lefs  to  be  admired  for  his  condufl  in  _ 

fteges  than  for  his  other  military  exploits.  For  all 
that  the  befl  modern  Generals  pra<ftife  is  drawn  from 
his  actions ;  and  all  that  vv'e  wonder  at  about  Ollend, 
Breda,  Bolduc,  and  other  fieges  of  the  late  Prince 
Maurice,  who  excelled  in  this  particular,  is  infinitely 
fhort  of  the  two  circumvallations  of  Alefia  :  the  in- 
duftry,  labour,  and  expedition,  whereof  greatly  fur- 
pafs  all  that  has  been  ever  done  elfewhere.  T  know 
that  the  invention  of  gun-po'wder  knd  artijlery  has  al- 
tered the  method  of  fortification,  and  of  the  attack 
'and  defence  of  places  •,' yet  not  "lb -much  but  that 
their  principles  appear  to  be  toOk  particularly  from 
Caifar,  wlio  excelled  in  this  matter  all  the  Roman. 
Generals."  ~    ■  ^^'ft 

...  .   ^-'  -■— rdt 

•Xii-ca  Akilam  tantje  res  geftas,  ^uantssaudere  vix  honiimB-pp^r- 
Scer-e- peiie.-.  nirilius  uiii  dei  ►    Vell.  0^47,  .  -^JUibfid    dlL'" 
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A.  R.  70Q-  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Rohan  ftxty. 
years  ago.  As  fince  that  time  the  military  arc  has  been' 
^xtreniely  improved,  I  dare  not  extend  his  refie(flion 
to  pur  days.  But,  as  far  as  I  may  judge  of  an  art  fo: 
much  above  my  capacity,  I  imagine  that  the  principled- 
are  ft  ill  the  fame,  however  the  manner  of  their  execiJKj 
tion  may  vary.  ■:;;.'' 

'^Siich  of  my  readers  as  are  curious  to  know  the  d6v 
tail  of  the  fiege  cf  Alefia,  and  of  Csefar's  works  aboutv^ 
this  town,  may  find  it  in  a  piece  at  the  end  of  the 
Eclair cilfenients  G-^Ggra^hiqucs  fur  la  Gaule  oi  M.  d' An- 
viije.     That  piece  very  judicioufly  explains  Caefar^:i 
text  J.  and   has  annexed  to  it   a  topographical  map  of; 
the  country  roun4  Alefia,  which  much  illuftrates  the;, 
account  of  the  fiege.     If  I  intended  to  deferibe  it  cir-efl 
cumflantially,  I  could  not  do   better  than  infert  this  H 
learned  piece.     But,  following  my  prefcribed  plan,  I  • 
iliall  abridge  it  j  minding  more  what  may  give  an  mi&y 
fight  into  human   nature,  than  what  particularly  rb-^w 
gards  the  military  art.     Caefar  obferved  that  the  GaulsyV 
asT.faid,  were  terrified  by  the  defeat  of  their  cavalry  i>iii 
which  was  the  part  of  their  forces  they  moft  depended  •" 
on.'    This  determined  him  the  fooner  to  undertake  fo  ; 
hazardous  an   enterprize  as  that  of  befieging  a  greafiri 
{Irbngcity,  that  had  actually  under  its  v/alls  an  army'/ 
of  eighty  thoufand  men,     For  Alefia  was  fituated  on 
the  fummit  of  a  mount^/m,  called  now  Mount-Auxois,- 
and  Vercingetorix' was  encamped    half  way   up   it.    ' 
Cs^flr  therefore  fet  about  a  line  of  contravallation,  in   :. 
which  he   inclofed  both   the  town  and   the   Gaulifli^jt 
cannp,  vyhofe  circuit  was  eleven  miles.     Before  thisiv/ 
wofk  was  perfected,  Vercingetorix  ventured  on  anoHo't 
ther  engagement  of  the  horfe,  but  with  no  better  fuc-ori) 
cefs,-,  for  the  Germans  again  made  the.  Roman  cavaltyiiX 

vi(5torious.  .,..,i.;jk  {■:..;„..-■*' '^^  n^fi* 

The  Gaullili  General  then  faWill^.rJha'|.r.tip  Ofetfetbnfi 
chanct,  but  that  of  being  difengaged  by  a  powerful  .:il 
amy.  He  difmilTed  his  cavalry,  ordering  each  of  n 
thtm  to  repair  home,  and  engage  their  countrymen  st 
to  fi'ilift  €\cry'':One,,AWe..tQ  bsar.arirs.  He  recon^ir^co 
^^,  mended 


mended  to  them  above  all  things  dilpatch  ;  reprefent-  A.  R.  700. 
ing,  that  he  had  bread  but  for  thirty  days,  or  fome-      ^^\ 
what  longer  with  the  utmoft  ccconomy  ;  that  therefore 
a  moment  was  not  to  be  loft,  fmce  on  the  celerity  of 
the  luccours  depended  the  liberty  of  Gaul,  and  the' 
prefervation   of  the  flower  of  its  youth.     When  the 
horfe  were  gone,  he  entered  into  the  town  with  his 
whole  army  •,  took  polTeflion  of  all  the  corn  and  pro-, 
vifions,  which  he  diflributed  by  meafurej  and  thus, 
waited  for  the  expe6ted  fuccours.   -'  -•    i--^-  ^ :^  '  '    '  'J. 
Meanwhile  Cjefar  carried  on  his' wdi^k'g,"  and "cdiii- 
pleated  their  circuit,  fpite  of  the  frequent  fallies  of 
the  befieged.     But  as  his  lines  included  a  great  fpace,^^^  . 
and  confequently  were  the  more  difficult  to  defend'-,  ^ 
he   added   thereto   new  foffes,  ftrengthened  by  palif-  ^ 
fades,  and  wells  filled  with  pointed  ftakes  but  four  J 
inches  above  ground  -.and  ftrewed  alfo  all  about  with' 
caltrops :  fo  that  the  enemy  fhould  meet  at  every  ftep  '^ 
with  fnares  and  obftacles   to  hinder  their  advancing. 
When  the  lines  of  contravallation  were  perfeded,  and  ^ 
the   town  confequently  compleatly  invefted ;    Ca;far 
made  a  line  of  circumvallation  of  the  fame  fore  to-  , 
wards  the  country,  fourteen  miles  in  compafs.     Thefe  \ 
laft  lines  were  to  defend  his  army  frprti  the  fuccours^-' 

Vercingetorix  expeded.  "Z^-^'^'-'.  ^'~'''^r-^i^-'^'\a 

All  Gaul,  both  Celtic  and  Belgi^,  was  in  motibri;', 
preparing    thefe    fuccours.      It   was    not,    however, 
thought  proper  to  alTcmble  all  that  were  able  to  beat,-\ 
arms,  as  Vercingetorix  defired.     It  was  held  fuffici-  , 
ent  to  order  each  nation  to  furnifh  a  contingent  •,  all 
which  together  made  an  army  of  two  hundred  art4^  . 
forty  thoufand  foot,  and  eight  thoufand  horfe.  Among    . 
the  Commanders  of  this   numerous   army,    Comius.^^ 
King  of  the  Atrabatfes  was  confpicuous  j  he  had 'till    ,.     ' 
then  feemed  greatly  attached  to   the  Roman  intereft, 
and  had  been  well  rewarded  for  it :  but  his  zeal  for  ■. 
the  common  liberty  of  Gaul,  and  the  glory  of  his"^. 
nation,  got  the  better  of  all  other  motives,  and  ef-    /. 
faced  the  remembrance  of  every  thing  elfe.     Thg     . 
country  of  the  .^dui  was  the  general  rendezvous  of 

this 
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A- R. 700- this  prodigious  army.  It  was  reviewed  there;  and 
"  *.  '  four  Commanders  in  chief,  and  a  Council  appointed. 
After  which  they  all  advanced  towards  Alefia,  full  of 
courage  and  confidence  •,  and  fatisfied  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  not  bear  the  fight  of  fuch  multitudinous 
forces,  who  were  to  attack  them  on  one  fide,  while 
the  befieged  were  to  make  a  vigorous  fally  on  the 
other. 

However  expeditious  the  Gaulifli  Chiefs  and  na- 
tions had  been,  they  were  not  able  to  come  at  the  ap- 
pointed time ;  and  there  began  to  be  an  extreme  want 
of  provifions  in  Alefia.  As  they  had  no  means  of  re- 
ceiving information  from  without,  the  uncertainty 
they  were  in  added  to  their  mifery  :  and,  Vercinge- 
torix  having  called  a  Council,  fome  were  for  fur- 
rendering  ;  others  for  making  a  general  fally  on  the 
befiegers,  to  have  at  leaft  the  confolation  of  dying 
fword  in  hand.  An  Arvernian  of  great  quality  and 
authority,  named  Critognatus,  made  another  propo- 
fal  •,  horrible  indeed  and  inhuman  -,  but  which  Ihews 
how  far  the  Gauls  carried  the  defire  of  preferving 
their  liberty. 

"  I  difdain,  fays  he,  even  to  mention  the  opinion 
"  of  thofe  who  are  refolved  on  a  cowardly,  fhameful, 
"  fervitude  ;  fuch  lliould  neither  be  reckoned  Gauls, 
"  nor  fuffered  to  come  to  this  Council.  But  I  muft 
"  refute  thofe  who  are  for  making  a  general  fally,  and 
-"  dying  bravely  fword  in  hand.  For  this  indeed 
"  feems  at  firft  fight  worthy  of  our  antient  virtue. 
"  But  I  am  not  afraid  to  fay  "^,  that  it  is  at  the  bottom 
«'  weaknefs,  not  courage,  that  infpires  fuch  thoughts, 
"  and  renders  us  unable  to  fupport  want  a  few  days. 
"  It  is  eafier  to  find  thofe  who  will  fight  to  death, 
*'  than  thofe  who  can  patiently  endure  pain.  How- 
"  ever,  I  Ihould  approve  of  this  propofal,  v/hich  I 
"  confefs  has  fomething  generous  in  it,  if  no  more 
♦'  than  our  lives  was   concerned.     But,  in  this  deli- 

*  Animi  eft  ifta  mollities,  non  virtus,  Inopiam  pnuli/per  ferre  non 
pofle.     Qiii  fe  ultro  morti  offcrant  tacilius  reperiuutur,  quam  qui  da~ 


lorcm  paticntcr  fcrant. 
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•«  beration,  we  muft  keep  all  Gaul  in  view,  whom  we  A.R.700- 
•'  have  called  to  our  affiftance.  Eighty  thoufand  men  '^j"^' 
*'  flaughtcrcd  muft  not  a  little  difpirit  and  amaze 
•'  their  relations  and  friends  ;  who  will  be  obliged  to 
*'  fight  in  the  midft  of  their  dead  bodies.  Deprive 
*'  not  then  of  your  affiftance  thofe,  who,  to  fave  you, 
*'  expofe  themfelves  to  the  greateft  dangers  ;  and  ruin 
*'  not  by  an  inconfiderate  temerity  and  falfe  valour 
"  the  remaining  hopes  of  Gaul ;  nor  condemn  her  to 
*'  an  eternal  flavery.  If  the  expeded  fuccours  are  not  " 
•*  arrived  exadlly  at  the  appointed  time,  ought  you 
*'  therefore  to  fufped  the  fidelity  and  conftancy  of 
"  your  countrymen  ?  And  can  you  think  that  it  is 
"  for  amufement  that  the  Romans  labour  on  thofe 
*'  lines  towards  the  country  ?  Though  you  hear  noc- 
"-  from  your  friends,  becaufe  ail  communication  is 
"  hindered  ;  yet  you  may  learn  the  approach  of  the 
"  fuccours  from  your  enemies  themfelves ;  who, 
"  through  fear  of  them,  work  day  and  night  without 
"  ceafing  on  thofe  fortifications.  What  then  ftiould 
"  I  propofe  ?  What  but  to  do,  as  our  anceftors  did, 
"  in  a  much  lefs  interefting  war  than  this  we  are  now 
"  engaged  in  ?  Compelled  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
"  tones  to  ftiut  themfelves  up  in  their  towns,  and  re- 
"  duced  to  a  diftrefs  equal  to  that  we  now  experi- 
♦'  ence,  rather  than  furrender  to  their  enemies,  they 
"  chofe  to  facrifice  to  their  fubfiftence  the  bodies  of 
**  fuch,  as  age  incapacitated  from  being  otherwife 
*'  ferviceable  to  their  country.  Here  is  a  precedent 
*'  for  us.  But,  fuppofing  we  had  none,  we  ought  to 
"  give  one  to  pofterity.  The  motives  that  animate 
"  us,  the  intereft  of  our  common  liberty,  would  a- 
♦'  bundantlyjuft'ify  us  in  fo  doing.  What  difference 
*'  is  there  not  between  this  war  and  that  of  the  Cim- 
"  bri !  The  Cimbri,  after  they  had  ravaged  Gaul, 
^'  quitted  it,  to  go  and  plunder  other  countries  ; 
*t^  leaving  us  our  cuftoms,  our  laws,  our  lands,  our 
"  liberties.  But  what  is  it  the  Romans  aim  at,  what 
**  intend  ?  You  too  well  know.  Jealous  of  the  peo- 
f^'  pie  whofe  military  reputation  rivals  theirs,  they  in- 
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A.R.  70b.  «  tend  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  their  countries  and 
^^^  '  "  cities,  and  reduce  them  to  perpetual  fervitude. 
"  This.is  the  objedt  of  all  their  wars.  And,  if  you 
**  are  unacquainted  with  what  pafTes  in  remote  coun- 
":  tries,  call  your  ^yes  on  that  part  of  Gaul,  which, 
5*  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  has  loft  all  its  pri- 
"  vileges ;  is  no  longer  governed  by  its  antient  laws  ; 
"  but,  fubjedted  to  the  fafces,  groans  under  all  the 
"  hardfhips  and  indignities  of  the  moft  abjeft  flavery.'* 
This  inhuman  propofai  Ihocked  not  the  audience. 
They  refolved  to  embrace  it,  if  necefiary,  rather  than 
furrender.  Mean  time,  they  tried  another  refource, 
lefs  unnatural  indeed,  but  no  lefs  cruel ;  which  was 
to  turn  out  of  the  town  all  ufelefs  mouths.  The 
Mandubii,  to  whom  the  city  belonged,  were  driven 
thence  -,  they,  their  wives,  and  children.  C^far 
would  not  receive  them ;  and  they  perifhed  miferably 
between  the  Roman  camp  and  th^  walls  of  their  own 
city. 

At  laft  the  long-expelled  fuccours  arrive,  and  en-- 
camp  on  a  hill  five  hundred  paces  off  the  Roman 
lines.  The  next  day  the  Gaulifh  cavalry  covered  a 
plain  about  three  miles  long,  that  was  feen  from  the 
town.  This  filled  the  befieged  with  inexprefiible  joy  ; 
they  thought  the  time  of  their  deliverance  was  come  ; 
and,  not  to  be  wanting  on  their  fide,  they  came  out  of 
the  place,  and  prepared  to  fecond  vigoroufly  thofe 
who  were  come  to  their  afiiftance.  But  their  hope* 
were  fruftratcd  They  did  nothing  extraordinary 
themfelves  i  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Gaulifh  army, 
after  an  engagement  that  lafted  till  night,  were  re- 
pulfed,  principally  by  the  Germans,  and  retreated 
with  lofs. 

After  the  interval  of  a  day,  the  Gauls  returned  to 
the  charge  •,  and  attempted  at  midnight  to  force  the 
Roman  lines  on  the  fide  of  the  plain.  At  the  fame 
time  Vercingetorix,  advertifed  by  their  cries,  madfe  a 
faliy.  The  Romans,  who  were  on  their  guard,  and 
had  all  their  pofts  appointed,  turn  out  at  the  noife, 
and  put  th^mfelves  every  where,  in  a  ft  ate.  of  defence.. 

The 
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The  affault  was  brifk  on  the  fide  of  the  plain.  The  A.R.700 
Gauls  aflifted  their  bravery,  by  all  forts  ot  inventions, 
to  fill  ditches  and  pull  down  ramparts  ;  as  fafcines, 
iron  hooks,  and  the  like.  The  Romans  defended 
themfelves  with  equal  courage ;  and  indeed  C^far's 
fortifications  fought  for  themfelves.  All  approach  to 
them  had  been  rendered  fo  difficult  by  thofe  wells, 
ftakes,  and  caltrops,  I  fpoke  of,  that  moft  of  the 
affailants  either  fell,  or  wounded  themfelves  in  getting 
at  them.  When  day  appeared,  they  had  not  forced 
any  part  of  the  lines -,  and,  fearing  to  be  taken  in 
flank  by  fome  Roman  troops  pofted  on  an  eminence 
on  their  left,  they  abandoned  the  enterprize.  The 
befieged,  who  with  much  pains  had  done  yet  lefs^ 
returned  on  their  fide  into  the  town. 
.-.Two  unfuccefsful  attempts  damped  not  the  Gau^ 
ll(h  courage.  They  fought  for  the  foible  of  the  Ro- 
man works,  and  found  it.  North  of  the  town  was  a 
hill  of  too  great  a  compafs  to  be  took  into  the  cir- 
cumvallation  •,  fo  that  the  Romans  were  pofted  on  its 
afcent,  and  confequently  commanded  by  its  fummit; 
Here  two  Legions  encamped,  under  the  command  of 
two  Lieutenant-generals,  Antiftius  Rheginus  and  Ca- 
ninius  Rebilus.  The  Gauls,  informed  of  thele  cir- 
cumftances  by  the  country  people,  detached  fifty-five 
thoufand  of  their  beft  troops  ;  who  having  marched 
during  night,  and  kept  all  the  morning  behind  the 
hill  to  recover  themfelves,  appeared  on  a  fudden  tb'?' 
wards  noon,  and  furioufly  attacked  the  quarters  of 
the  two  legions.  At  the  fame  time  their  cavalry  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain  •,  the  whole  army  drew  out  be-^ 
fore  the  camp  •,  and  Vercingetorix,  who  from  the  cita- 
del of  Alefia  obferved  thefe  motions,  made  another 
faiiy,  more  vigorous  than  the  preceding. 

)i;The  Romans,  attacked  in  fo  many  places  at  once, 
{suTCt  fufiiced  for  the  defence  of  them  all.  What  dif- 
twobedi  them  the  moft,  was  not  the  enemy  which 
every  one  fav/  before  him,  but  the  criei  of  the  com" 
batants. behind  ;  which  informed  them  that  their  fafety 
appended  oji; another's;  valour.     Befides,  as  imagina-* 
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A.R.  7C0.  tion  often  aggrandizes   abfent  things,  they  thought 
Ant.  c.    j-j^^  places   out  of  fight  were   in  the  greateft  danger* 
.  ■***      C^far  chofe   a  poll  from  whence  he  couid  fee  every- 
thing ;  and  from  thence  he  gave  his  orders,  and  fent 
reinforcements  where  neceffary. 

Vercingetorix,  and  thofe  who  attacked  the  camp 
of  Antiftius  and  Rebikis,  performed  wonders  that 
day.  They  were  near  forcing  the  lines  in  two  places. 
But  Caefar  prevented  it  •,  he  fent  feveral  times  frelh 
troops  to  fuftain  thofe  that  were  tired  ;  he  went  from 
one  fide  to  the  other,  and  his  prefence  always  brought 
vi6tory.  The  route  of  the  Gaulifh  detachment  was 
compleat.  Its  Commander  was  made  prifoner  ;  ano- 
ther General-officer  was  killed  on  the  fpot ;  feventy- 
four  colours  were  took  and  brought  to  Csefar ;  and 
out  of  fuch  a  multitude  very  few  regained  the 
Gaulilh  camp.  They  too  carried  with  them  terror 
and  confufion.  Every  body  took  to  their  heels  •,  and, 
had  not  the  fatigue  of  fo  obilinate  a  fight  incapacitated 
the  vidtors  from  purfuing  thefe  runaways,  this  pro- 
digious army  might  have  been  entirely  exterminated. 
At  midnight  Csefar  detached  his  cavalry,  who  over- 
took the  hindmoft,  flew  many,  took  fome  prifoners, 
and  fo  well  difperfed  the  reft,  that  not  a  fmgle  platoon 
durft  keep  the  field. 

The  befieged  had  no  other  refuge,  and  confequently 
nothing  to  do  but  furrender  at  difcretion.  Vercinge- 
torix affembled  the  Council,  and  fpoke  like  a  Hero. 
He  faid,  that  it  was  not  his  private  intereft,  but  the 
common  caufe  of  the  Gaulifh  liberty,  which  had  been 
the  motive  in  all  he  had  done :  and  that,  fince  there 
was  a  necefTity  of  yielding  to  fortune,  he  proffered 
himfelf  as  a  vidim  for  them  ;  whether  they  fhould 
think  proper  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  conqueror  by 
his  death,  or  to  deliver  him  up  alive.  A  deputation 
immediately  waited  on  Casfar  to  receive  his  orders ; 
who  infifted  on  having  their  arms,  and  all  their  Com- 
manders, delivered  up  diredly.  The  befieged  could 
refufe  nothing  ;  they  threw  their  arms  into  the  foffe ; 
and  brought  their  Chiefs  to  Casfar,  who  was  at  the 

head 
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head  of  his  lines.  Vercingetorix,  as  Plutarch  reports,  A.  R.  70a, 
afFeded  pomp  and  grandeur,  even  in  that  hour  of  hu-  ^"^^Z"* 
rniliation.  Armed  completely,  and  mounted  on  a 
horfe  richly  caparifoned,  he  advanced  to  Csefar  ;  and, 
having  pranced  about,  difmounted,  quitted  his  arms, 
and  proftrated  himfelf  before  him.  If  he  had  hopes 
of  pardon,  as  Dio  fays,  he  deceived  himfelf:  for  he 
was  detained  prifoner,  and  kept  to  grace  the  vidlor's 
triumph. 

All  thofe  in  Alefia  were  made  prifoners  of  war  and 
fiaves.  Cccfar  divided  them  among  his  foldiers,  to 
each  one.  Only  he  referved  twenty  thoufand  ^^dui 
and  Arverni,  as  a  means  to  recover  thofe  two  potent 
nations.  And  he  fucceeded  :  they  had  both  recourfe 
to  his  clemency,  obtained  peace,  and  had  their  coun^ 
trymen  reftored. 

Thus  ended  this  campaign  ;  the  moil  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  all  that  exercifed  the  valour  and  fkill 
of  Csefar  in  Gaul.  However  great  and  glorious  his 
vidory  was,  he  did  not  think  he  had  yet  entirely  fub- 
dued  the  haughty  Gauls ;  and  he  judged  well.  He 
determined  therefore  not  to  go  far  from  his  army  in 
tiie  winter;  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Bibrade, 
the  capital  of  the  iEdui ;  having  lent  his  Legions  into 
quarters  in  different  countries,  yet  near  enough  moftly 
to  be  able  to  affift  one  another  on  occafion. 

SeR.  SULPICIUS  RUFUS.  A.R.  701. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  31'. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  guided  by  C^efar  himfelf  in  DeS.Gal. 
the  relation  of  his  exploits.  But  he  had  never  leifure  ^'^^'' 
to  digeft  the  two  laft  campaigns  in  Gaul.  A  friend 
of  his,  either  Hirtius  or  Oppius,  or  fome  other,  has 
fupplied  them,  and  wrote  an  eighth  book,  v/hich 
ferves  for  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  fsven 
compofed  by  C^far. 

This  writer,  in  a  Hiort  preface  addrefled  to  Balbus,  . 
who  was  as  well  as  himfelf  lirmly   attached  to  Caefar, 
makes  a  panegyric  on  the  Cpramemar ies  .of  his  .Ge- 
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A.  R.  70J.  neral,  which  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  be  obliged  to  m* 
^,\  '  for  inferting  here.  ^  "  It  is  agreed,  fays  he,  that 
the  moft  laboured  pieces  are  not  comparable  to  the 
elegant  (implicity  of  Casfar's  Commentaries,  -f  He 
only  intended  them  as  memoirs  for  future  hiftorians. 
But  they  are  fo  much  approved  and  efteemed  by  every 
body,  that,  far  from  being  ferviceabie  to  thofe  who 
would  write  hiftory,  they  on  the  contrary  difcourage 
them  from  the  attempt.  And  this  we  have  more  rea- 
fon  to  admire  than  others,  who  can  only  know  the 
excellence  of  the  work ;  whereas  we  know  befides 
with  what  eafe  and  difpatch  it  was  wrote.** 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  writer  of  the  Continuation, 
having  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  work  he  was  about  to 
finilh,  fiiould  dread  a  comparifon,  and  even  fufpeft 
his  inability  to  keep  up  to  its  fpirit.  And  indeed  he 
falls  fhort  of  his  model  in  its  inimitable  perfpicuity  of 
exprefllon ;  and  its  ingenuous,  or  at  leaft  fecmingly 
ingenuous,  fimplicity,  which  affeds,  not  to  preju- 
dice the  reader,  but  to  fubmit  every  thing  to  his  judg- 
ment. There  appears  in  this  eighth  book,  what  is  not 
in  the  feven  preceding,  a  care  to  extol  Caefar*s  meri- 
torious, and  to  excufe  his  blameable,  actions.  But 
an  author  may  be  inferior  to  Casfar,  and  yet  have  con- 
fiderable  merit.     This  is  the  cafe  of  the  piece  I  fpeak 

*  Conftat  inter  omnes  nihil  tarn  operofe  ab  aliis  efle  perfeiSlum, 
<juod  non  horum  elegantia  Commentariorum  fuperetur  ;  qui  Aint 
cditi,  ne  fcientia  tantarum  rerum  fcriptoribus  deeffet  j  adeoque  pro- 
bantiir  omnium  judicio,  ut  prserepta,  non  praebita,  facultas  fcriptori- 
bus videatur.  Cujus  tamen  rei  major  nollra  quam  reliquorum  eft  ad- 
miratio.  Ceteri  enim  quam  bene  atque  emendate,  nos  etiam  quam 
facile  atque  celeriter,  confecerit  fcimus. 

f  This  is  exaftly  the  fame  judgment  as  Cicero  has  made  of  Casfar's 
Commentaries:  "  Nothing,  fays  he,  can  be  more  elegant,  nothing 
more  iimple.  Csefar's  relation  is  quite  diverted  of  ornament,  being 
intended  only  as  materials  for  an  hiftory.  But  he  has  laid  a  ftumbling- 
block  for  weak  men  only,  who  may  attempt  to  improve  and  heighten 
his  charming  fimplicity  :  judicious  people  will  take  care  how  they  fet 
about  it.  For  in  hiftory  nothing  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  elegant  per- 
fpicuous  brevity."  Nudi  funt  (commentarii  Caefaris)  refti,  &  venufti : 
omni  ornatu  orationis,  tanquam  vefte,  detrafto.  Sed  dum  alios  voluit 
habere  parata  unde  fumerent   qui  vellent  fcribere  hiftoriam,  ineptis 

fratum   fortaffe  fecit,  qui  volunt  ilia  calamiftris  inurere ;  fanos  qui- 
em  homines  a  fcribendo  deterruit.     Nihil  enim  eft  in  hiftoria  pura  & 
illuftri  brevitate  dulcis.    Cic.  Bruto,  n.  a6z. 

Of 
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c4r  and  after  which  lam  going  to  write  :  and  we  m-ay  A.R.701. 

5^' 


think  ourfelves  barppy  to    have  from  the  fame  hand         '    * 


memoirs  of  Casfar's  Alexandrian,   and  African,   wars. 
The  Greek  writers  have   given  us  nothing  near  equal, ■»• 
to  them  concerning  thefe  great  events.  ■  " 

-Csfar's  precaution  to  winter  in  Gaul  was. not  un-"" 
ufefui.     The  Gauls  could  not  relifh  the  yoke  ;    and,  • 
perceiving  that  the  laft  campaign  the  re- union  of  their 
forces  had  not  fucceeded,  they  proceeded  on  another  ' 
fyftem.     This  was  to   fet  on   foot  as  many  different 
w^rs,  and  to  raile  as  many  different  armies,   as  there  • 
were  confiderable  nations  among  them.   They  thought 
the  Romans  would   neither  have  forces,    nor  time, 
enough    to  reduce  them  all,  one  after  another ;    and 
that  thofe,  who  happened   to  be  the  fufFerers,  would 
have  no  reafon  to  complain,   as  they  would  purchafe 
with  their  particular  lofs  the  common  liberty  of  the  , 
whole  nation.       m  10  .  ij^^ 

Gzefar,  who   got  information  of  their  defign,    did 
not  give  them  time  to  execute  it.     He  marched  in  the 
midft  of  Vi^inter  with  two  Legions  againft  the  Bitu-^ur.. 
riges  i   fubdued  them  in  forty  days ;    and  compelled 
them  to  give  him  hollages.    On  his  return  to  Bibra6le  . : 
he  learned  that- the  Canutes  were   in  motion.     Imme^Hi; 
diately  he  fets  out,  and  with  two  other  Legions  enters,  . , 
the  rebel  country  •,    lays  it   walle  ;  and    fcatters  the 
troops  who  began  to  aflemble.     Such  as^  efcaped  from 
the   fword   of  the    conqueror,  had    no  other  refource 
than  to    difperfe    among   the   neighbouring  nations.    , ' 
Thefe  two   expeditions    took  Csefar   up  during  the     ' 
winter.  '   ,  .i 

In' the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  the  Bellovaci  found' 
him   more   ferious  .employment.     This    nation,"  xlM  ', 
fier'ceft  and    moft  warlike  of  the   Bel2:as,  would  not-; 
lend  their  contingent  to  the  army  that  v/ent  to   the 
afTiftance  of  Vercingetorix ;  pretending  to  v/age  war 
by   themfelves,  and   to  take  orders    from    no-body. 
Only  the  prefTmg  foliicitation  of  Comius  the  Atreba- 
tian  prevailed  on  them  to  furniih  two -tlx)ufand  fnen     ■ 
to  the  league.     As  thcteifdi*e  they  hadb,vlt  littiefhare,,  ' 
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A.R.  70*-  in  the  difgrace  of  the  Gauls  before  Alefia,  they  had 
'  preferved  all  their  haughtinefs,  as  well  as  forces  ; 
and,  uniting  with  fome  neighbouring  nations,  feton 
foot  a  numerous  army,  and  prepared  to  invade  the 
Soifonnois,  which  was  dependent  on  the  Rhemi,  who 
were  allies  of  the  Romans.  The  Generals  of  the  con- 
federate army  were  Correus,  of  the  Bellovaci,  and 
Comius.  On  hearing  this,  Caefar  leads  againft  them 
four  Legions,  tal<:ing  fuch  as  were  frelheft.  For  * 
though  he  fpared  not  himfelf,  running  continually 
from  danger  to  danger,  and  from  fatigue  to  fatigue  ; 
he  took  great  care  to  fave  his  foldiers,  and  make  them 
take  their  turns  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  his  ex- 
peditions. 

I  fxiall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  operations  of 
this  war,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Bellovaci  and- 
their  allies  with  as  much  fkill  as  courage.  Here  is 
an  inftance  of  their  addrefs  and  cunning.  The  armies 
had  long  lain  near  one  another,  and  fkirmilhes  had 
happened  almoft  every  day,  in  which  the  Gauls  had 
often  had  the  advantage.  C^far,  not  thinking  him- 
felf ftrong  enough,  fentfor  three  Legions  more,  which 
were  brought  to  him  by  Trebonius.  On  the  arrival 
of  this  reinforcement  the  Bellovaci  knew  it  was  proper 
to  retreat.  But  a  retreat  was  not  eafily  made  before 
fuch  an  enemy  as  Caefar.  They  had  therefore  recourfe 
to  a  ftratagem  :  which  was  to  colleft  and  place  at  the 
head  of  their  line  all  the  fafcines  they  had  in  the  camp. 
When  they  had  raifed  the  pile,  they  fired  it  at  night. 
And  under  favour  of  this  blaze,  which  hid  them  from 
the  Romans,  they  decamped  with  all  diligence  ;  and 
having  got  out  of  Csefar's  reach  (who  fufpedled  their 
dcfign,  but  was  hindered  from  purfuing  them  by  the 
lire,  and  was  even  apprehenfive  of  fome  ambufcade) 
they  went  and  encamped  on  an  advantageous  fpot,  ten 
miles  from  the  place  they  had  quitted. 

As  to  the  valour  of  the  Bellovaci,  it  is  extolled  on 
ail  occafions  in  Csefar's  Commentaries.     But  I  ought 

*  Perpetuo  fuo  labore,  ia  vicem  legionibu$  expeditionum  opus 
jftjungebat. 

not 
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not  to  omit  the  fignal  example  of  it  given  by  their  A. R.  701. 
General.  In  the  lalt  aftion,  wherein  they  were  en-  "J^  ^* 
tirely  defeated  ;  when  their  affairs  were  defperate, 
and  no-body  thought  of  any  thing  but  flight ;  no  dan- 
ger could  force  Correus  to  quit  the  fight,  no  offer  from 
the  Romans  allure  him  to  accept  of  quarter.  He 
fought  to  the  laft  with  an  invincible  courage  •,  and^ 
as  he  wounded  many  Romans,  conftrained  them  at 
laft  to  transfix  him  with  their  javelins. 

The  Commander  of  the  Rhemi,  who  were  on 
Ciefar's  fide,  and  had  fent  him  a  body  of  horfe,  ma- 
nifefted  equal  courage.  His  name  was  Vertifcus,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  the 
nation,  and  fo  old  that  he  could  fcarce  fit  on  his  horfe: 
yet,  according  to  the  Gaulifii  maxims,  he  did  not 
think  his  age  a  difpenfation  either  from  accepting  the 
offered  command,  or  from  fighting  when  neceffary. 
He  died  in  the  bed  of  honour ;  fighting  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry,  which  had  fell  into  an  ambufcade  of 
the  Bellovaci. 

I  have  faid  already  that  the  engagement  in  which 
Correus  loft  his  life,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  van- 
quifiied  had  no  worfe  conditions  impofed,  than  to  give 
hoftages  to  Ca^far,  and  promife  him  fidelity.  Comius 
alone  would  not  hear  of  fubmitting,  having  a  parti- 
cular reafon  for  diftrufting  the  Romans.  The  facl  is 
as  follows.  We  have  feen  this  Atrebatian  conftantly 
attached  to  Casfar,  and  even  doing  him  fignal  fervice, 
particularly  in  his  expedition  againft  Great  Britain. 
He  afterwards  changed  his  fyftem,  allured  by  the  de- 
fire  of  reftoring  to  the  Gauls  their  liberty.  In  the 
winter  that  preceded  the  general  revolt  of  the  Gauls, 
he  laboured  to  engage  the  people  of  his  canton  to 
accede  to  the  general  league.  Casfar  was  then  in  Cifal- 
pine  Gaul :  and  Labienus,  informed  of  Comius's  fe- 
cret  pradices,  thought  himfeJf  at  liberty  to  ufe  per- 
fidy towards  the  perfidious.  He  would  not  fend  for 
him,  in  order  to  fecure  him  -,  appreheinding  he  might 
not  obey  •,  and  that  he  fiiould  thereby  give  him  a  hint 
to  be  on  his  guard.     But  he  fent  Volufenus  Qiiadra- 

G  g  2  tus. 
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A.R.701.  tus,  with  orders  to  entice  him   to  an   interview,  in' 

'^"j  ^"  which  fome  Roman  Centurions  fhould  kill  him.  Co- 
mins  came  to  the  interview ;  and,  Volufenus  havins 
took  him  by  the  hand,  a  Centurion  cut  him  over  the 
head  with  his  fvvord.  Upon  this  the  Gauls  who  ac- 
companied Comius  drew ;  and  the  Romans  did  the 
fame  :  however,  they  did  not  engage,  aiming  at  no- 
thing on  both  fides  but  to  retire ;.  the  Romans,  be- 
caufe  they  concluded  that  Comius's  wound  was  mor- 
tal ;  and  the  Gauls,  becaufe  they  apprehended  an  am- 
bufcade.  From  that  time  Gomius  determined  never 
to  be  in  the  fame  place  with  any  Roman  :  and  for  this 
reafon,  when  the  Bellovaci  made  their  peace,  he  went 
into  Germany  to  feek  a  retreat. 

Casfar  employed  the  reft  of  the  campaign  in  com- 
pleating  the  pacification  of  Gaul,  by  himfelf  or  his 
Lieutenant-generals.  It  was  now  the  eighth  year  of 
his  command,  and  he  made  it  a  point  to  leave  the 
province  perfe6tly  fubdued,  when  he  fhould  quit  his 
Government,  He  would  therefore  omit-nothing  thait 
might  contribute  to  extinguifh,  in  the  different  parts 
of  Gaul,  the  fparks  of  the  great  fire  that  broke  out 
the  preceding  year  ;  and  to  compel  all  thofe  who  yet 
perufted  in  rebellion  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

While  his  Lieutenant-generals  were  afling  in  divers 
places  according  to  this  plan,  he  took  on  himfelf  to 
revenge  anew  the  fifteen  cohorts  exterminated  by 
Ambiorix  in  the  country  of  the  Eburones.  He  was 
extremely  vexed  at  not  having  been  able  to  lay  hold 
of  that  perfidious  Gaul.  He  endeavoured,  by  the 
terrible  havock  he  renewed  in  his  country,  at  leaft  to 
render  him  fo  odious  to  his  countrymen,  who  fuffered 
fo  much  on  liis  ?cCcount,  that  he  fhould  have  no 
chance  of  regaining  their  friendfliip,  or  of  being  re- 
flored  to  his  poffefiions, 

Lhis  expedition  did  not  take  up  much  time.  At 
his  return  he  left  Mark  Anthony,  his  Quaeftor,  with 
fifteen  cohorts  in  tlie  country  of  the  Bellovaci,  to  awe 
the  Belgrn.  He  went  hiinleif  among  the  other  na- 
tions, where  tranquillity  vvns  not  thoroughly  re-eflah- 
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lifhed  :  and,  at   the  fame  time   that   he  exaded  hof- A.R.  70«« 
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tages  from  them,  to  infure  their  fidelity,  he  confoled      ^^^'    * 


them  by  his  obliging  behaviour;  and  endeavoured  to 
diflipate  thofe  fears  that  might  have  been  productive 
of  a  frefh  revolt. 

In  particular,  he  vifited  the  Carniites,  who  had 
given  the  fignal  for  the  general  rebellion,  and  had  alfo 
maflacred  in  Genabum  a  great  number  of  Romans. 
The  heinoufnefs  of  their  crimes  made  them  apprehend 
a  rigorous  national  punifhment.  C^far  promifed 
them  pardon,  provided  they  delivered  up  to  him  Gu- 
turvatus,  who  was  the  ringleader  of  the  revolt,  and 
author  of  the  maffacre.  Though  this  wretch  hid  him- 
ielf  carefully,  he  could  not  efcape  the  fearch  of  a 
whole  people,  whofe  intereft  was  io  much  concerned 
in  difcovering  him.  He  was  given  up  to  C^far  ;  who, 
fays  his  continuator,  was  conilrained  by  his  foldiers 
to  do  violence  to  his  natural  clemency.  The  Romans 
imputed  to  Guturvatus  all  the  dangers  they  had  been 
expofed  to,  all  the  lofles  they  had  fuftained.  He  was 
therefore  fcourged  and  beheaded.  Csefar's  policy, 
which  thought  proper  to  mix  fome  feverity  with  his 
mildnefs,  was,  I  believe,  at  leaft  as  much  the  occa- 
fion  of  this  execution,  as  his  foldiers  clamours.  H« 
i?iore  than  once  made  ufe  of  the  artifice  of  making 
his  army  demand^  what  he  thought  was  too  odious  to 
come  from  himfelf. 

While  he  was  in  this  country  he  was  informed,  that 
the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uxello- 
dunum  *  in  Querci  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  Ro- 
man arms,  commanded  in  thofe  parts  by  Caninius 
Rebilus  and  C.  Fabius.  Thefe  Lieutenant-generals; 
one  of  whom  had  two  Legions,  and  the  other  twenty- 
five  cohorts,  under  him  ;  had  eafily  difperfed  a  nu- 
merous army  that  alTembled  in  Poitou,  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  grand  rebellion  •,  under  the  command  of 
Dumnacus  of  Anjou,  and  Drapes,  a  Senonois.     Dum- 

*  The  fituation  of  this  city  is  uncertain.  Several  think  that  the 
saountain  on  which  it  Hood  is  Le  Puech  d'Uflelou,  on  the  coiafines  of 
Qiicrci  and  Limolin,  near  Martel. 
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A.  R.7o»'nacns  retired  to  an  extremity  of  Gaul :  Drapes  join- 
ed Luterius,  Prince,  or  at  leall  one  of  the  principal 
Lords,  of  Querci ;  who  was  an  irreconcileable  enetp-y 
to  the  Romans,  and  had  by  order  of  Vercingetorix 
attempted  to  invade  the  Roman  province ;  and  who 
afterwards,  being  fhut  up  in  Alefia,  and  having  by 
fome  means  efcaped  from  thence,  had  continued  ever 
fmce  in  arms,  and  could  not  bring  himfelf  to  fubmit 
to  the  conqueror.  As  they  found  they  were  not 
ftrong  enough  to  keep  the  field  in  prefence  of  Cani- 
nius,  who  was  in  purfuit  of  Drapes ;  they  threw  them- 
felves  into  Uxellodunum,  a  ftrong  town,  furrounded 
by  fteep  rocks,  that  made  it  difficult  of  accefs  to 
troops,  even  when  they  had  no  oppofers.  Caninius 
notwithftanding  encamped  before  the  city,  and  pre- 
pared to  befiege  it. 

The  fiege  of  Alefia  had  taught  Luterius  in  what 
rnanner  the  Romans  could  inveft  and  blockade  towns. 
He  therefore  knew,  and  reprefented,  the  neceflity  of 
providing  Uxellodunum  with  all  neceffaries,  before 
the  enemy  had  compleated  their  formidable  lines. 
And  accordingly  he  went  out  of  the  town  with  Drapes, 
at  the  head  of  the  greateft  part  of  their  forces,  to 
fetch  a  great  convoy.  But,  on  their  return,  Caninius 
fell  on  them,  plundered  the  convoy,  and  defeated  the 
efcorte.  Drapes  was  took  priibner,  and  Luterius 
efcaped  with  difficulty.  The  garrifon  left  in  Uxello- 
dunum did  not  exceed  two  thoufand  :  but  the  inhabi- 
tants were  brave.  So  that,  though  Caninius  had  be- 
gan a  line  of  contravallation,  and  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius,  they  would  not  furrender  their  town. 

Caefar,  informed  of  the  ftate  of  aff^airs,  thought  his 
prefence  was  necefifary  at  this  fiege  ;  and  went  to  it 
in  hafte  with  his  cavalry, ordering  two  Legions  to  fol- 
low him.  He  came  there  in  full  refolution  to  make 
an  example  of  the  Uxcllodunians ;  left,  if  their  refift- 
ance  went  unpuniihed,  the  other  places  that  were  ad- 
vantageoufiy  fituated  fhould  be  tempted  to  imitate 
them  ',  which  was  more  likely  to  happen,  as  all  the 
Gauls  knew  that  he  had  but  one  campaign  more  to 

ftay 
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ftay  in  his  province,  fo  that  they  had  only  to  hold  out  A.R.  701 
another  year,  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  all  ^^^'  ^' 
future  fears, 

The  town  had  provifions  fufficient  for  thofe  who 
were  in  it :  therefore  to  ftarve  them  into  compliance 
would  have  been  a  work  of  time.  C^far  refolved  to 
cut  off  the  water  of  the  befieged.  They  were  fupplied, 
partly  by  a  river,  which  almoil  furrounded  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  city  flood  -,  and  partly  by  a  plenti- 
ful fpring  at  the  foot  of  their  walls.  Cselar  began  by 
hindering  them  from  watering  at  the  river ;  poftino- 
archers  and  Dingers,  and  even  machines,  to  gall  all 
who  appeared  on  the  other  fide. 

The  fountain  remained,  which  was  a  good  v/ay 
up  the  mountain,  and  commanded  by  the  town. 
Every  body  in  the  Roman  camp  wifhed  to  deprive 
them  of  it  ;  but  Caefar  was  the  only  perfon  knew  how 
to  effedt  it.  He  raifed  a  terrafs  fixty  feet  high,  on 
which  he  erefted  a  tower  of  ten  ftories  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  ordered  a  mine  to  be  dug  to  the  very 
fource  of  the  fpring.  The  terrafs  was  firft  finiihed, 
and  as  the  tower  that  was  on  it,  and  the  batteries 
thereon,  commanded  the  fountain,  the  befieged  were 
much  incommoded,  as  they  could  not  water  without; 
great  danger  ;  fo  that  not  only  the  beafts,  but  many 
men,  perilhed  with  thirft.  They  therefore  refolved  to 
make  an  extraordinary  effort  to  ruin  this  work  of  the 
befiegers. 

They  fill  cafl<s  with  tallow,  pitch,  and  chips ;  an4 
having  fired  them,  roll  them  towards  the  work.  At 
the  fame  time,  to  hinder  the  befiegers  from  extin- 
guifhing  the  fire,  they  make  a  vigorous  fally.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ground :  fo  that  the  Romans 
had  enough  to  do,  being  forced  to  fight  and  protedt 
their  v/ork  at  once.  Caefar  upon  this  makes  a  falfe 
attack,  as  if  he  intended  to  fcale  the  walls.  This 
obliged  the  befieged  to  retire  into  the  town  ;  and  the 
Romans  extinguifhed  eafily  the  fire,  which  had  don^ 
but  fm^U  damage  to  their  work, 

QgA  Til? 
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A.R.70I-  The  befieg-ed  ftill  held  out.  But  the  Romans 
*^  having  at  laft  undermined  the  fprmg,  and  the  foun- 
tain confequently  having  difappeared  on  a  fudden  ; 
defpair  feized  the  Uxellodunians,  who  confidered  that 
event,  not  as  the  efFe6l  of  human  induftry,  but  of 
divine  power.  They  loft  their  courage,  and  furrender- 
ed  atdifcretion. 

C^efar  treated  them  with  uncommon  feverity,  which 
his  continuator  endeavours  to  excufe  and  juftify,  by 
faying,  that  Cfefar  had  given  fo  many  proofs  of  his 
indulgence  and  mildnefs,  as  to  be  above  any  appre- 
henfion  of  being  thought  inclined  to  cruelty  ;  but 
that  he  found  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  wars  and 
rebellions  of  the  Gauls,  if  his  ufual  clemency  did  not 
on  this  occafion  give  place  to  feverity.  He  cut  off 
the  hands  of  all  who  had  bore  arms  in  Uxellodunum  ; 
leaving  them  alive,  that  they  might  be  ftanding  ex- 
amples of  his  rigour,  and  ferve  to  intimidate  others. 
Drapes,  frighted  probably  by  this  conduft,  ftarved 
himfelf  to  death  in  prifop.  Some  time  after  Lute- 
rius,  who  had  wandered  about,  not  daring  to  ftay 
long  in  anyplace,  but  frequently  changing  his  afy- 
lum,  was  delivered  up  to  C^far  by  Epafnaftus,  an 
Arvernian.  Surus,  an  ^duan,  and  the  only  one  of 
that  nation  who  had  continued  until  then  in  arms, 
was  made  prifoner  too  about  the  fame  time  in  an  en- 
gagement of  cavalry,  in  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
with  Labienus,  who  was  victorious. 

Of  all  the  Chiefs  in  the  laft  rebellion,  Comius 
alone  remained  untaken.  Yet  the  Atrebates  had 
deferted  him,  and  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  He 
had  with  him  only  a  fmall  body  of  cavalry,  compofed 
of  fuch  as  had  a  perfonal  attachment  to  him,  with 
which  he  made  incurfions ;  and  often  carried  off  the 
convoys  that  were  going  to  the  Roman  winter-quarters. 
Anthony  commanded  in  thofe  parts;  and  doubtlefs, 
thinking  it  beneath  him  to  purfue  a  fugitive,  fent 
after  him  that  famei  Volufenus,  who,  having  been 
commifTioned  to  kill  him,  had  not  been  able  to  d.Q 
more  than  to  get  him  wounded  by  a  Centurion.  Vo- 
lufenus, 
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lufenus,  incited  by  hatred  and  rage  at  having  once  A.  R.  701, 
miffed  his  blow,   fet  about  the  purluit  with  great  dili-  ^^^'  ^' 
gence.     However,  *  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived     ^  *■ 
by   the   Atrebatian   by  an   extraordinary    flratagem, 
which  is  not  altogether  iinpleafant.    Comius  had  fomc 
barks  with  him,  which  were  to  tranfport  him  to  Great- 
Britain,  if  he  was  clofely  preffed.     He  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  ufe  this  refource  at  a  time  when  the  wind 
was  favourable,  but  the  water  fo  low   as  to  leave  his 
veffels  on  dry  ground.     He  was  undone,  if  his  enemy 
came  near  the  lliore.     Comius,  to  prevent  it,  unfurled 
his  fails  •,  and,  as   the  wind  filled   them,  Volufenus, 
who  faw  them  from  afar,  thought  the  Gaul  was  already 
at  fea,  and  turned  back. 

There  were  feveral  engagements  between  them. 
And  in  one  of  the  laft,  as  Comius  fled,  the  Roman 
heated  by  the  purfuit  ran  upon  him  but  ill-accompa- 
nied. Comius  perceived  it ;  and,  turning  fhort  upon 
him,  drove  his  lance  through  Volufenus's  thigh.  He 
could  not  difpatch  him  ;  and  his  troop  was  even  dif- 
ordered  by  the  Roman  horfemen,  who  re-afTembled 
about  their  Commander.  The  Atrebatian  got  ofF 
leaving  his  enemy  in  fuch  a  condition  that  his  life  was 
almoft  delpaired  of.  After  this  fight,  whether  he  was 
fatisfied  with  the  revenge  he  had  took,  or  was  appre- 
henfive  that  he  muil  at  lall;  be  ruined,  as  he  continually 
loft  fome  of  his  men,  he  fent  a  deputation  to  An« 
thony  i  offering  to  fubmit  to  whatever  fhould  be  im- 
pofed  on  him,  and  to  retire  wherever  he  Ihould  be  or- 
dered  :  he  only  begged  that  fo  much  regard  mio-ht  be 
fhewn  to  his  juft  fears,  as  not  to  have  it  infifted  on  that 
he  fhould  appear  before  any  Roman.  Anthony,  who 
was  naturally  humane  and  generous,  excufed  him,  took 
hoftages,  and  granted  him  peace.  This  happen.ed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  winter. 

•  According  to  Frontinus,  author  of  this  fa6V,  it  was  Cjefar  him- 
felf that  was  thus  impofed  on  by  Comius.  But,  befide  that  it  Teems 
improbable,  that  Csefar  fhould  be  deceived  by  fuch  an  artifice  •  I  find 
nothing  in  his  Commentaries  that  fliews  that  he  ever  went  in  purfuit 
of  that  Gaul.  For  thefe  reafons  I  iiave  reformed  the  relation  of  Fron- 
tiaus,  by  fubftituting  Volufenus  in  the  room  of  Csefar, 

Caefai-, 
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A.R.  701.  CjEfar,  after  taking  Uxellodunum,  fpent  the  rc- 
'l^'^  *  mainder  of  the  campaign  in  vifiting  Aquitaine,  where 
he  had  never  been  before  in  perfon.  All  the  people 
of  that  country  received  his  laws,  and  gave  hoftages. 
•Having  thus  perfeded  the  pacification  of  Gaul,  he 
went  to  Narbonne ;  fent  all  his  legions  into  winter- 
quarters,  prefided  at  the  Aflemblies  of  the  Roman 
province,  and  rewarded  thofe  cities  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity  at  the 
time  of  the  general  revolt  •,  he  then  went  among  the 
BelgJE  to  pals  the  winter  at  Nemotocenna.  In  going 
there  he  was  informed  of  Comius's  fubmiflion. 

A.R. 702.  L.  ^MiLius  Paulus. 

^'    '  P.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

The  ninth  and  laft  year  that  C^far  fpent  in  Gaul 
was  quite  pacific.  He  had  two  reafons  for  continuing 
quiet.  He  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fix  his  chief  at- 
tention on  Rome,  where  the  negotiations  for  and  againft 
him  were  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  warmth.  Befides, 
he  had  propofed,  from  the  clofe  of  the  laft  campaign, 
to  aim  at  pacifying  the  Gauls,  and  calming  by  gentle- 
nefs  that  violent  fermentation,  which  fear  rather  in- 
creafes  than  quiets.  He  had  a  mind  to  accuftom 
them  to  live  peaceably  under  the  government  of  the 
Romans,  the  force  of  whofe  arms  he  had  made  them 
feel. 

He  ftudied,  therefore,  not  only  to  avoid  whatever 
might  rekindle  a  fire  fcarce  extin6t,  but  alfo  to  fup- 
prefs  all  animofities  by  exciting  fentiments  of  aff^edion 
and  attachment ;  treating  the  nations  with  refpedt, 
beftowing  rewards  on  their  Chiefs,  impofing  no  new 
burthens :  fo  that  Gaul,  wearied  and  exhaufted  by 
long  unfuccefsful  wars,  willingly  embraced  the  eafe 
and  quiet  that  (he  found  attendant  on  her  fubmiflion. 
He  infifted,  however,  on  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  :  but  the  fum  was  very  moderate  :  and  forty  * 

*  One  million  three  hundred  and  twdve  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds  fterling. 

millions 
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millions  of  fefterces  may  be  rather  confidered  as  an  A-  R.  702- 
homage  paid  by  Gaul  to  the  fuperiority  of  Rome,  than  '^o.^* 
as  a  burthenfome  tax. 

As  foon  as  the  weather  permitted,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney into  Cifalpine  Gaul  •,  to  keep  alive  and  augment 
the  zeal,  that  the  municipal  towns  and  colonies  of 
thofe  cantons  had  always  expreffed  for  him  ;  as  they 
influenced  confiderably  the  affairs  at  Rome.  For  his 
intention  was,  if  he  found  no  difficulty,  to  follicit  for 
the  Confulfhip  the  following  year  (the  feven  hundred 
and  third  from  the  foundation  of  the  city)  fo  as  to  of- 
ficiate in  feven  hundred  and  four.  He  was  received 
every  where  with  incredible  honours.  The  gates  of 
the  cities  were  adorned  with  triumphant  arches,  the 
ways  flrewed  with  flowers ;  nothing  was  fpared  to  de- 
corate all  the  places  he  was  to  pafs  through.  The 
people  met  him  in  crowds ;  the  rich  difplayed  their 
magnificence,  the  poor  fliewed  their  affeftion  and 
zeal.  They  made  facrifices  ;  they  feafted  in  the  public 
places  and  temples.  Nothing  could  come  nearer  to 
the  pomp  of  a  triumph  ;  and  Cifalpine  Gaul  feemed 
to  anticipate  that  which  Rome  could  not  avoid  decree- 
ing him. 

Csfar,  after  making  a  tour  through  the  country, 
returned  expeditioufly  to  his  winter-quarters,  and  af- 
fembled  his  army  in  the  country  of  the  Treviri.  He 
employed  the  campaign  in  vifiting  the  various  Gaulifli 
nations  -,  regulating  his  marches  by  the  wants  of  his 
troops,  whom  he  did  not  fuffer  to  remain  too  long  in 
a  place,  that  he  might  keep  them  in  a  motion,  both 
healthy  to  their  bodies,  and  proper  to  prevent  the  bad 
confequences  of  a  total  idlenefs. 

When  winter  came  on,  he  fent  them  into  quarters ; 
part  among  the  Belgas,  part  among  the  iEdui.  Thefe 
two  nations  were  the  moft  likely  to  lead  the  others ; 
the  Belgas  on  account  of  their  valour,  and  the  ^dui 
on  account  of  the  authority  and  credit  they  enjoyed. 
Ca^far  therefore  reckoned  that  in  keeping  them  quiet, 
he  infured  the  tranquillity  of  all  Gaul, 

SECT. 
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SECT.    III. 

fChe  Parthians  invade  Syria,  and  are  repulfed  by  Cajjius, 
Bihtdus^  Procovfid  of  Syria,  does  nothing  conftderahU 
againji  the  Parthians,  Confiancy  of  Bibulus  on  the 
death  of  his  fons.  Cicero,  Procortful  of  Cilicia.  Rea- 
fons  that  determined  him  to  accept  that  employment.  His 
military  exploits.  He  is  proclaimed  Imperator.  That 
title  does  not  make  him  vain.  He  demands,  and  obtainsy 
the  honour  of  Supplications ;  againji  Catd's  opinion, 
whofe  favour  he  bad  in  vain  follicited.  Cicero's  jujtice, 
mildnefs,  and  difintereftednefs,  in  the  exercife  of  his  of- 
fice. Moderation  and  wifdom  of  his  conduct,  with  re- 
gard to  his  predeceffor.  He  refolutely  refufes  an  unjuji 
reqiiefi  of  Brutus.  He  refcues  from  great  danger  Ario- 
harxanes.  King  of  Cappadocia.  He  impatiently  dejires 
the  end  of  his  employment.  Lafi  inftance  of  his  difin- 
tereftednefs and  refalution.  He  fets  out  on  his  journey, 
fjtd  receives  the  news  of  Hortenfius's  death,  triumph 
ef  Lentukis  Spinther.  Appius  accufed  by  Dolabella^ 
and  acquitted.  He  is  created  Cenfor  with  Pifo.  He 
makes  him f elf  ridiculous  by  a  fever ity  which  ill-agreed, 
with  the  reji  of  his  condu^. 


MOTIONS  OF  THE  PARTHIANS. 
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EFORE  I  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  vior 
J  lent  contefts,  which  at  laft  brought  on  the  civjl 
war  between  Casfar  and  Pompey,  I  fhall  introduce 
here  feme  fafts  that  are  independent  of  them. 
Bio.  1.  40.      The  Parthians,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Craf- 
A.K.700,  ^^^g^  were  at  firft  fatisfied  with  retaking  all  that  Ge* 
neral  had  took  from  them  in  Mefopotamia.     But  the 
next  year  they  pafled  the  Euphrates  in  their  turn,  and 
entered  Syria,  but  with  no  great  army,  as  they  ex- 
pe6led  to   have  found  that  province  unprovided  and 
defencelefs.     In  this  they  were  miitaken  -,  for  Caflius, 
who  had  efcaped  the  general  calamity,  as  I  have  re- 
lated. 
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lated,  having  got  about  him  the  remains  of  CrafTus's 
unfortunate  holt,  formed  them  into  a  corps,  with 
which  he  eafily  repulfed  troops  fitter  for  making  in- 
curfions  and  plundering,  than  fighting.  This  bad 
fuccefs  informed  the  Parthians,  that  it  was  not  fo  eafy 
to  over-run  Syria  as  they  imagined  •,  yet  their  lofs 
was  not  fo  confiderable  as  to  damp  their  hopes.  They  A.  R.  702, 
returned  therefore  the  fubfequent  year  in  greater  num- 
bers, having  at  their  head  Pacorus,  fon  of  their  Kino- 
Orodes ;  and  Ofaces,  an  experienced  General,  who 
had  been  joined  with.the  young  Prince  as  a  counfellor 
and  moderator.  They  flattered  themfelves  with  fuc- 
ceeding  the  eafier,  as  they  thought  they  were  fure  of 
the  affedions  of  the  people  ;  who,  having  little  rea- 
fon  to  be  pleafed  with  their  new  Governors,  they  fup- 
pofed  would  be  inclined  to  throw  themfelves  into  the 
arms  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  with  whom  they  had 
long  had  a  commercial  intercourfe. 

The  news  of  the  irruption  of  the  Parthians  into  csel.  ad 
Syria  very  much  alarmed  the  people  at  Rome.     Some  Cic  l.  2. 
immediately    talked   of  lending  Pompey    or   C^far^^'**^ 
againft  thofe  terrible  enemies.     Others  v/ere  for  hav- 
ing the  Confuls  let  out  in  all  halle.     But  Caffius's  re- 
folution  and  prudence  diffipated  thefe  terrors. 

The  Parthians  had  puihed  on  to  Anrioch,  which 
rhey  undertook  to  befiege.  Caffius,  who  was  in  the 
town,  making  a  flout  defence,  as  they  knev/  nothing 
of  the  art  of  befieging,  they  defifted  ;  and  went  to 
another  city  named  Antigonia*.  Cafiius  followed 
them ;  and  when,  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt  on  this 
town,  he  found  they  were  preparing  to  march  off,  he    * 

*  I  fpeak  after  Dio.  Neverthelefs  Strabo,  1.  i6.  and  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  1.  20.  fay,  that  the  city  of  Antigonia  in  Syria,  founded  by 
Antigonus,  fubfifted  but  a  very  fraall  time,  and  was  deftroyed  by  Se- 
leucus.  What  increafes  my  fufpicions  againft  the  exaftnefs  of  Dio,  is, 
that  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  CaflTms's  exploits  (1.  2.  ad  Fam.  ep.  10.  &  ad 
Att.  5.  20.)  makes  no  mention  of  Antigonia  :  and  his  expredion  in- 
clines  me  to  think  that  it  was  before  Anrioch  that  the  battle  was 
fought  in  which  Ofaces  was  killed  I  fancy  that  it. was  under  Anti- 
«3ch  that  Caffius  beat  the  Parthians;  but  that  there  were  two  engage;, 
jnents,  the  laft  of  which  was  decifjve. 

kid 
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laid  an  ambufcade  for  them  on  their  route,  into  which 
they  fell  j  (lew  many  of  them ;  and  among  others 
their  General  Ofaces.  After  this  lofs,  Pacorus  did 
not  think  it  fafe  to  continue  on  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories. Thus  Caffius,  who  was  then  very  young, 
and  had  exercifed  no  other  office  than  the  Queftor- 
ihip,  had  the  glory  of  preferving  Syria  from  the  Par- 
thian invafion. 

■^A^/^oz.  L,  i^MiLius  Paulus« 

Ant.  C 

s°»  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

During  thefe  tranfa6lions,    Bibulus    arrived,    wh(> 
had    been   lately    appointed  Governor  of   that  pro- 
vince.    Bibulus  was  no    warrior;    and,    during  the 
year  of  his  adminiftration,  the  Parthians  having  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  this  Proconful  of  Syria  (if  wc 
1. 6.  ad      may  believe  Cicero)  never  fet  his  foot  out  of  the  gates 
^"-  ^P-|-  of  Antioch,  fo  long  as  the  enemy  kept  the  field.     A 
Civ.  3.31*.  paflage  in   Caefar  informs  us,  that  he  even  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  befieged   by  them.     Dio  reports,  that 
he  found  the  Parthians  employment  at  home,  by  fo- 
menting the  rebellion  of  a  Satrap  againft  their  King 
Orodes.     We  have  but  {lender  accounts  of  thefe  af- 
fairs.    But  I  think  it  is  clear  enough,  that,  during 
the  Proconfulfhip  of  Bibulus,  nothing  extraordinary 
pafled  in  Syria  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians. 
^     y.  All  that  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  to  us  capable  of 

4.r  *        '  doing  honour  to  Bibulus,  during  thefe  times,  is  the 
Sen.  Con-  example  he   gave  of  conftancy,  and  refped  for  the 
Marc.       laws,  in  the  moft  affliding  circumftances  for  a  father. 
"•  i4«        His   two  fons,  youths  of  great  expc6lation,    having 
been  killed  at  Alexandria  by  fome  Roman  deferters, 
who  had  continued  in  that  country  from  the  time  of 
Gabinius*s  expedition  •,  fo  fad  a  piece  of  news  did  not 
interrupt  his  public  funftions  above  one  day  ;  and 
Cleopatra,  who  jointly  with  her  brother  reigned  then 
in  JEgypU  having  fent  the  murtherers  to  him  for  pu- 
nifhment  •,  Bibulus,  inftead  of  fatiating  his   revenge 
with  the  blood  of  thefe  wretches,  ordered  them  to 

be 
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be  carried  to  Rome  -,  faying,  it  belonged  to  the  Senate,  A.R.  702 
and  not  to  him,  to  enquire  into,  and  punifh,  their  "^"^*  ^• 
crime. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Bibulns  was  made  Governor 
of  Syria,  the  Proconfulfhip  of  Cilicia,  which  compre- 
hended a  confiderable  part  of  Afia  Minor  with  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  fell  to  Cicero.  This  was  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  Senatufconfultum  pafTed  in  Pompey's 
third  Confulfhip,  which  ordered  that  the  Confuls  and 
Prsetors  fhould  not  have  any  Government  conferred 
on  them  until  five  years  after  they  were  out  of  office  ; 
which  made  it  neceffary  to  go  back  to  the  oldeft  Con- 
fular  perfons,  who  had  never  yet  any  Government. 

Cicero  had  always  fhunned  thefe  employments.    He  C5c.  ad 
fays  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  this,  if  he  could  ^^"^*  ^-  3» 
poffibly  have  avoided  it.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  Att  5.^ 
new  way  of  thinking  he  had  fell  into,  fmce  his  banifh-  &  ^« 
ment,  contributed  to  this  determination.    He  thouo-ht 
he  ought  to  endeavour  to  aggrandize  himfelf,  as  much 
as  his  enemies  had  endeavoured  to  humble  him.     It  is 
for  this  reafon  he  defired  to  be  named  Augur ;  and  he 
was  actually  appointed  fuch  in  the  room  of  CralTus's 
fon,  who  fell  in  the  Parthian  war.     In  confequence  of 
thefe  principles  he  was  probably  v/ell-pleafed  to  have  a 
province,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of  meriting  a  tri- 
umph.    In  fa6l,  he  was  very  fond  of  all  military  ho- 
nours, as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  and  particularly  of  that 
which  crowned  the  reft. 

His  condudl  in  war  was  not  defpicable ;  and  many 
men,  that  had  much  greater  experience  in  military  af- 
fairs, would  not  have  got  fo  much  honour.  True  it 
is,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  wifdom  and  judgment, 
that  he  took  care  to  fupply  his  own  defefts  by  pro- 
viding able  Lieutenant-generals.  Thofe  we  are  beft 
acquainted  with  are,  Q^  Cicero  his  brother,  who  had 
had  opportunities  of  forming  himfelf  and  acquiring 
fkiil  by  making  feveral  campaigns  under  Csefar  ;  and 
C.  Pontinius,  who  had  triumphed  over  the  Allo- 
broges. 

Cicero's 
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A.  R.  yoa*  Cicero's  army  was  not  ftrong.  Plutarch  makes  yt 
^^^•^'  amount  to  twelve  thouland  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  horfe.  This  number  probably  was  not 
compleat,  fmce  Cicero  complains  that  he  had  only 
the  name  and  appearance  of  two  legions.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  he  was  joined  by  fome  auxiliary  forces. 
But  Lycians,  Pifidians,  and  Galatians,  had  never  the 
reputation  of  good  foldiers.  With  this  army,  how- 
ever, on  fome  rumours  of  the  Parthians  being  in  mo- 
tion, Cicero  very  gallantly  took  the  field,  in  order  to 
defend  his  province.  And,  when  the  danger  was 
over,  he  attacked  a  nation  of  Banditti,  who  from  the 
mountain  Amanus,  which  they  were  in  poffeflion  of, 
made  inroads  into  the  open  country.  He  took  fe- 
veral  places  from  them  ;  and  particularly  Pindenif* 
fus,  which  coft  him  a  fiege  of  fifty-feven  days :  anct 
for  this  fuccefs  he  was  proclaimed  Imperator  by  his 
army. 

This  was  a  glorious  title,  as  I  have  feveral  times 
obferved.  But  what,  in  my  opinion,  conferred  on 
Cicero  more  true  and  folid  glory,  was  his  not  fuffer- 
ing  himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  its  fplendor,  and  his 
fpeaking  of  it  with  indifference  as  a  trifle.  I  love  to 
hear  him  jell  with  his  friends  on  his  Generalfhip, 
*'  "^  I  encamped,"  fays  he  to  Atticus,  "  near  the  city 
of  Iffiis,  in  the  very  place  where  Alexander  for- 
merly encamped  ;  who  truly  was  a  better  General 
than  either  you  or  me.""  To  Caelius  he  writes,  f  "  I 
have  an  army  tolerably  well  ^ovided  with  auxilia- 
ries; and  my  name  too  gives  it  fome  credit  with 
thofe  who  don't  know  me.  For  I  am  much  ad- 
mired here :  and  they  fay  to  one  another.  Is  this  the 
man  who  faved  Rome  s  is  this  he,  whom  the  Senate 

*  Caftra  habuimus  eft  ipfa  quje  contra  Darcium  habuerat  apud  If*, 
fum  Alexander,  Imperator  haud  paulo  melior  quam  aut  tUj  aut  ego«. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  5.  20.  ^ 

f  Ad  Amanum  exercitum  duxi,  fatis  probe  ornamm  auxiliis,  & 
quads m  auftoritate,  apud  cos  qui  me  non  norunt,  nominis  noftr?. 
Multum  elt  enim  in  his  locis,  "  Hiccinc  eft  ille  qui  urbem,  quern  Se- 
natus  f"  uoiti  cetera.    Cic.  .ad  Fam.  a.  lo. 

6  rejiards 
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reo-ards     as    the    Saviour  of  his    country?"      This  A- 1^- 752 
furely  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  contounds  him- 
felf  with  his  place  •,  and  who,  becaufe  he  is  appointed 
General,    thinks   he    therefore  pofleffss  the  requifite 
talents. 

He  did  not,  however,  as  I  have  already  obferved^ 
negledt  the  honours  ufually  conferred  on  thofe  who 
fucceeded  in  war :  and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  many 
obtained  them  for  exploits  of  no  greater  importance 
than  his.  He  demanded,  that  folemn  thankfgivings 
to  the  Gods  might  be  ordered,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  gained  over  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
public  :  and  as  he  well  knew  Cato's  feverity,  and 
feared  his  oppofition  ;  he  v/rote  him  a  very  long  and 
preffing  letter,  in  v/hich  he  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
favour.  After  having  given  him  a  very  circumftan- 
tial  account  of  his  exploits,  he  adds  a  confideration 
feemingly  capable  of  making  an  impreffion  on  Cato. 
*  "  I  think  I  have  obferved,  fays  he,  (for  you  know 
how  attentively  I  always  hear  you)  that,  when  the 
granting,  or  refufmg,  honours,  to  Generals  is  in  de- 
bate ;  you  do  not  merely  weigh  their  military  ac- 
tions, but  alfo  their  manners,  condu6t,  and  inte- 
grity. Now,  if  you  follow  this  rule  with  refpeft 
to  me,  you  will  perceive,  that,  having  but  2  weak 
army,  I  placed  my  greateft  confidence  in  jnflice,  and 
temperance,  during  the  danger  of  a  formidable  wan 
By  thefe  I  have  acquired  what  no  army  could  have 
acquired.  I  have  recovered  the  affections  of  thofe 
people,  who  were  alienated  from  us ;  from  unfaith- 
ful, I  have  made  them  faithful,  allies  j  and,  vfhereas 

*  Eqxiidem  etiam  mihi  illud  aniraum  advertifle  videor,  (fcis  erilrrf 
quam  attente  te  audire  Ibleam)  te  non  tarn  res  geftas,  quam  nioresy 
inllituta,  atque  vitain,  Imperatorum  Ipeflare  folere,  in  habendis  aut 
non  habendis  honoribus.  Quod  fi  in  mea  caufa  confiderabis,  reperies 
me,  exercitu  imbecillo,  contra  metum  maximi  belli  firmifTimum  prje- 
fidium  habuiffe  aequitatem  &  continentiam.  His  ego  fublidiis  ea  fum 
c'onfecutus,  quce  nuUis  legionibus  confequi  potuifiem  ;  ut  ex  alieniffi- 
mis  fociis  amiciflTimosj  ex  infideliffimis  firmiffimos  redderem  j  animoP 
que  nov'arum  rerum  expeftatione  fufpenfos  ad  veteris  imperii  bene- 
volentiam  traducerem.     Cic.  ad  Fam.  15.  4.. 

'-  Vol.  VIII.  H  h  they^ 
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A.R.  70I.  they  were  before  defirous  of  a  change  of  govern menfy 
■  "q"  ^'   I   have  revived  in  them  the  fentiments  of  love  and 
attachment  to  our  Empire.'* 

This  ftudied,  infinuating,  folHcitation  had  no  ef- 
fe6t  on  the  inflexible  aufterity  of  Cato ;  who  did  not 
think  that  Cicero's  exploits  were  deferving  of  the  ho- 
nour he  demanded.  To  make  in  fome  fort  amends, 
he  extolled  the  wifdom,  the  juftice,  and  mild  govern- 
ment, of  the  Proconful  of  Cilicia.  Cicero  *  politelj? 
tells  him,  that  he  was  overjoyed  at  being   praifed  by 

cic.  ad  Q^Q  ^YJ^Q  dcfcrvcd  all  praile.  But  at  the  bottom  he 
* '  *  *'  was  much  dillatisfied,  as  appears,  by  one  of  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  with  Cato's  behaviour,  who  did  what  he 
was  not  defired  to  do,  and  refuled  to  do  what  he  was^ 
defired.  The  reft  of  the  Senators  were  not  fo  ftri6l  -, 
fo  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  majority,  that  thanks 
fhould  be  returned  the  Gods  for  the  fuceefs  of  the 
Roman  arm.s  under  the  Command  of  Cicero  :  happy 
•  prefage  of  a  future  triumph  ! 

We  have  feen  that.  Cicero  boafted  of  the  wifdom 
of  his  adminiiiration  •,  and  that  Cato  publickly  ac- 
knowledged it.  This  deferves  our  examinadon.  Ci- 
cero acquired  fome  reputation,  as  a  General ;  but,  as- 
a  Magiftrate,  he  deferves  the  higheft  encomium  :  and 
his  Proconfulfhip,  viewed  in  that  light,  is  one  of  the 
fineft  parts  of  his  life. 

He  did  not  think  it  enough,  not  to  follow  the  bad 
example  then  almoft  univerfal  among  the  Romans,  and 
to  abftain  from  plundering  his  province.  Far  from 
endeavouring  to  enrich  himfelf  by  injuftice,  he  was 
[o  perfediy  difinterefted  as  not  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  privileges  eftablifhed  by  cuftom,  and  allowed 
him  by  the  laws  themfelves.  He  would  not  permit 
the  cities,  or  private  perfons,  to  put  themfelves  to 
the  leaft  expence  on  his  account ;  or  for  the  Officers 
who  accompanied,  and  ferved  under,  him.  Only  one 
of  his  Lieutenant-generals  tranfgrefled  this  rule,  with- 
out however  exceeding  the  bounds  prefcribed  by  law, 

*  Lsetus  fum  laudari  me  abs  te  laudate  vlro.    Ep.  6. 

and 
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and  Cicero  refented  it.  All  the  others  thought  it  glo- A-R.  702. 
rious  to  imitate  the  difintereftednefs  of  the  Proconfui ;  ^^!l  ^' 
and  it  was  little  lefs  than  a  miracle,  that  excited  at 
once  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  nations,  to  fee  a 
Governor  of  a  province  go  from  place  to  place  with 
his  whole  retinue,  witiiout  being  a  burthen  or  expence 
to  any  one.  On  the  contrary,  he  ufed  to  entertain 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  cities ;  and  his  table, 
though  not  fumptuous,  was  decent. 

There  was  a  famine  in  Alia  when  he  crolTed  it,  on 
account  of  a  very  bad  feafon.  This  misfortune  of 
the  province  turned  to  the  glory  of  our  Proconfui ; 
who,  without  rigorous  enquiries,  without  even  ufing 
his  authority,  merely  by  his  exhortations  and  obliging 
behaviour,  prevailed  on  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  had  locked  up  their  corn,  to  open  their  granaries 
and  relieve  the  people. 

In  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  Cicero  was  a  mo- 
del of  perfedion,  for  equity,  clemency,  and  eafmefs 
of  accefs.  He  prefided  at  the  AlTemblies  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  his  province  •,  during  which  time,  every 
body  was  admitted  to  his  prefence.  There  was  even 
no  need  of  being  introduced.  He  walked  in  his 
houfe  early  in  the  morning,  and  gave  audience  to 
all  who  had  any  bufinefs  with  him,  as  they  came. 

He  difcovered  that  the  Magiftrates  had  often  op- 
preffed  their  towns.  He  fent  for  all  thofe  of  the  laft 
ten  years  ;  and,  on  their  confefiing  their  rapines,  he 
did  not  fligmatize  them  by  formal  judgments,  but 
perfuaded  them  to  refund  voluntarily  what  they  had 
unjuftly  feized. 

Every  body  is  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile 
the  interefts  of  the  people  and  the  tax-farmers.  Yet 
Cicero  found  the  means  to  do  it.  He  took  fuch  a 
well-judged  medium,  that  the  Publicans  were  paid 
even  what  had  been  many  years  owing  to  them,  with- 
out oppreffing  or  difobliging  the  province.  By  thefe 
means  he  made  himfelf  be  equally  beloved,  by  thofe 
who  levied  the  taxes,  and  by  thofe  v/ho  paid  them. 

H  h  2  His 
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A.R.702'  His  equity  and  goodnefs  appeared  alfo  in  this  ;  that 
inftead  of  taking  upon  himfelf  the  judgment  of  all 
things,  he  permitted  the  Greeks,  in  the  difputes  that 
arofe  among  themfelves,  to  have  the  fatisfaftion  of 
being  tried  by  their  countrymen,  and  by  their  own 
laws.  And,  in  thofe  things  he  j.udged  himfelf,  he 
fhewed  fuch  clemency,  that  we  are  alTured,  that,  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  of  his  adminiflration,  he  had  no 
body  whipped,  gave  no  harfh  language  to  any  one,  and 
impofed  no  ignominious  punifhment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pofTible  to  add  any 
thing  to  a  condud  fo  perfed:  in  all  refpects.  Peace 
and  order  were  fo  well-eftabiifhed  in  his  province, 
that  he  ventures  to  affirm,  that  no  private  houfe 
^'  could  be  better  regulated  or  difciplined.  Force  and 
fraud  were  banifhed  out  of  it ;  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  jefting  very  agreeably  with  Caslius.  For 
that  young  Orator,  who  was  then  T^idilis  Curulis,  and 
in  that  quality  was  to  exhibit  the  public  games,  be- 
ing defirous  of  entertaining  the  People  with  battles  of 
Panthers;  and  having  requefted  of  Cicero  a  number 
of  thofe  animals,  the  Proconful  anfwers  him  thus : 
"*  I  have  given  orders  to  get  the  panthers.  But  there 
are  but  few  of  them  •,  and  thofe  we  have  complain 
much  •,  they  fay  that  they  are  the  only  things  in  my 
Province  for  whom  fnarcs  and  ambuflies  are  laid. 
Therefore  they  have  come  to  a  refolution  to  leave- 
the  country,  and  retire  into  Caria.'* 

He  triumphs  more  ferioufly  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  ; 
•who  had  exhorted  him,  when  fet  out,  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  letters,  philofophy,  and  his  own  vir- 
tue,    f  "  You  will  be  fatisfied,"  fays  he,  "  with  my 

*  De  pantheris, agitur  mandatomeo  diligenter.     Sed  mirapau- 

citas  eft:  &  eas  qu?e  funt  valde  aiunt  queri,  quod  nihl!  cuiquam  infi- 
diarum  in  mea  Provincia,  nifi  fibi,  fiat.  Itaque  conftituifle  dicuntur- 
in  Cariam  ex  noftra  provincia  decedere.     Cic.  ad  Fam.  Q^ii. 

f  Morlar,  fi  quidquara  fieri  poteft  elegantins.  Nee  jam  ego  banc 
continentiam  appello,  quae  virtus  voluptati  refiftere  videtur.  Ego  in 
vita  mea  nunquam  voluptate  tanta  fum  afFec^tus,  quanta  afficior  hac 
integritate.    Nee  mc  tarn  fama,  quas  furama  eft,  quani  res  ipfa  delec- 

con- 
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conduct.  May  I  die,  if  things  do  not  go  on  very  A. R.  702. 
well.  However,  I  will  not  boall  of  having  facri-  -^"*^^  ^* 
ficed  my  pleafure  to  my  duty.  For  I  find  in  faith- 
fully fulfilling  my  duty  the  greateft  pleafure  I  ever 
yet  felt.  Nor  is  it  lb  much  glory  that  delights  me, 
though  that  too  much  delights  me,  as  the  pradice 
of  Virtue  in  itfelf.  In  a  word  ;  the  trouble  I  am 
at  in  this  employment  is  not  loft.  For  I  did  not 
know  myfelf  before,  nor  of  what  I  was  capable.'* 
Such  was  the  candour  with  which  Cicero  opened  his 
heart  to  his  friend  ;  and  triumphed  in  a  fpecies  of 
glory  that  was  wife,  humane,  fweet,  and  doubtlefs 
preferable  to  that  acquired  by  Csefar  in  the  conqueft 
of  all  Gaul. 

He  fpoke  what  he  thought,  when  he  declared  to 
Atti-cus,  that  virtue  feemed  to  him  to  be  her  own  re- 
ward. For  he  refufed  all  vain-glorious  acknowledg- 
ments-,  ftatues,  temples,  triumphal  cars.  The  ci- 
ties, who  enjoyed  through  him  fuch  happinefs  and 
tranquillity,  were  forced  to  be  content  with  only 
snaking  decrees  in  his  honour.  He  forbad  every  thing 
that  might  fhock  his  modefcy,  and  be  expenfive  to 
them. 

This  conduct  of  Cicero  charmed  the  province  fo 
much  the  more,  as  his  predecefTor  had  behaved  very 
•differently.     He  was  Appius,  brother  to  Clodius,  Ci- 
cero's enemy,  who  was   Conful  in  fix  hundred  and 
ninety-eight ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  Conful- 
fhip  had  replaced  in  Cilicia  Lentulus  Spinther,  prin- 
cipal author  with  Milo  and  Pompey  of  Cicero's  recall. 
Appius,  though  not  fo  wicked  as  his  brother,  becaufe 
lefs  audacious,  refpefted  no  more    than  he  the  laws 
of  honour  and   honefty.     He  made  his  province  un- 
happy :  and  Cicero  miakcs  a  frightful  pi(5Lure  of  the 
condition  he  found  it  in.     "  I  hear  of  nothing,  fays 
he    to    Atticus,    but  capitations,    too  heavy    to  be 
borne ;    of  revenues   of   cities  mortgaged   and  alie- 

*at.     Quid  qu^ris  ?  Fuit  tanti :  me  ipfe  non  noram,  nee  fciebam  quid 
in  hoc  genere  facere  poffem.     Cic.  ad  Att.  V.  zo, 

H  h  2  nated 
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A^R-7os.  nated  5  I  meet  every  where  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions ;    "^  with    monftrous    proceedings    befitting    a 
brute  more  than  a   man.      The   people  are  fo  op- 
prefled   that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives."     Thole 
who  were  in  authority  under  Appius  had  followed  his 
example,  as  it  always  happens.     The  Governor  and 
his  Subalterns  had  in  concert  exhaufted  and  diftrefled 
the  province,  by  all  forts   of  extortions  and  rapines, 
outrages  and  violences,     Cicero,  in   doing  thefe  un- 
happy people  fervice,  was  obliged  to  a6t  with  caution 
as  to  Appius.     He  was   a  reconciled  enemy  -,    and 
confequently  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  that,  if  any  de- 
ference he  might  juilly  pretend  to  was  omitted,  the 
reconciliation  would  on  Cicero's   fide  be   thought  in- 
fmcere.     Befides,  he  had  a  daughter  married  toPom- 
pey's  eldefl  fon  ;  and  another  married  to  Brutus  ;  af- 
finities which   Cicero   equally   loved    and    refpeded. 
Thefe  reafons  did  not  prevent  his   eafing  the  fubjefts 
of  the  Empire,  who  had  been  ill-ufed  by  his  prede- 
ceffor :  but  he  avoided  all  unneceflary  affronts.     He 
omitted  nothing  that  the  good  of  the  people  and  his 
own  glory  required  j  and  on   the  other  hand  he  be-, 
haved   to   Appius  with   all  poflible  decency  and  po- 
litenefs. 

He  could  not,  however,  prevent  fome  complaints 
aaid,  at  firft  fetting  out,  Appius  took  it  very  ill  that 
Cicero,  when  he  entered  into  the  province,  did  not 
come  to  meet  him.  As  he  v/as  proud  of  his  family, 
he  even  expreffed  himfelf  on  this  occafion  in  terms, 
offenfive  enough.  "  How,  faid  he,  Appius  went 
"  to  meet  Lentulus  ;"  (that  is,  the  Lentulus  Spinther 
we  juft  nov/  mentioned,  a  man  of  great  family  ;) 
"  Lentulus  went  to  meet  Appius  -,  and  Cicero  has 
"  not  fhewn  that  refpe6t  to  Appius  .^" 

We  mult  f?e  what  Cicero  fays  to  this  reproach.  He. 
begins  by  juliifying  himfelf  as  to  the  fa6t  -,  and  proves 
that  he  had  aded  according  to  rule ;  and  that  it  was 

•  Monftra  qusedam,  non  hominis,  fed  ferae  nefcio  cujus  immanisi 
Cic,  ad  Att.  v.  iC. 

not 
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m)t  his  fault,  if  that  which  he  knew  was  his  predecef- A.  R.ycz. 
for's  due  was  omitted.     But  to  the   haughty,  con-  '^"p,^* 
temptuous,  fpeech  of  Appius  he  oppofes  a  proper  and 
noble  fpirit.     *  *'  What,  fays  he,  do  you  mind  thefe 
trifles  ?  you,  who  are  a  man  of  great  prudence,  of 
uncommon  learning,  and  of  confummate  knowledge 
of  the  world ;  to  which  I  may  add,  and  of  great  po- 
iitenefs  ;  which  the  moll  auftere  philofophers  account 
a  virtue  1  Do  you  imagine  that  I  have  more  regard 
for  the   names  of  Appius  or  Lentulus,  than  for  the 
glory  of  Virtue  ?  Even  before  I  had  attained  what  is 
reckoned  the  height  of  human  grandeur,  I  was  never 
dazzled  by  your  great  names ;  I  only  thought  that 
thofe  from  whom  you  inherited  them  were  great  men. 
But  now  that  I   have  obtained  and  exercifed  the  firft 
offices  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  a  manner  that  has 
left  me  nothing  to  wifh  either  as  to  fortune  or  repu- 
tation ;  if  I  think  not  myfelf  fuperior  to  you  or  Len- 
tulus, I  muft  own  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I   am  your 
■equal." 

Appius  renewed  his   complaints  with  more  bitter- 

nefs,  when  he  found  that  Cicero  reformed  his  abufes, 

and  cancelled  many  of  his  ordinances,     Cicero  paid 

'  no  more  regard  to  them   than  they  deferred,     -f  He 

compares  Appius's  language  to  tliat  of  a  phyfician, 

*  Quaefo  etiamne  tvx  has  ineptias  ?  homo  (mea  fententia)  fumma 
prudentia,  multa  etiam  doftrina,  plurimo  rerum  ufu,  addo  urbani- 
tate,  quae  eft  virtus,  ut  Stoici  reftiflime  putant !  Ullam  Appietatem 
aut  Lentulitatem  valere  apud  me  plus,  quam  ornamenta  Virtutis, 
exiftimas !  Qaum  ea  confecutus  jiondam  eiam,  quae  funt  hominuni 
opinionibus  ampliffima,  tamen  ifta  veftra  nomina  nunquam  fum  ad- 
miratus :  viros  efie,  qui  ea  vobis  reliquiflentj  magnos  arbitrabar. 
Poftea  vero  quam  ita  &  cepi  Sc  gefii  maxima  imperia,  ut  raihi  nihil 
neque  ad  gloriam,  neque  ad  honorem  acquirendum  *putarem  ;  fupe- 
riorem  quidem  nunquam.,  fed  parem  vobis  me  fperavi  efie  faftum» 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  III.  7. 

f  Ut  fi  medicus,  quum  ajgrotus  alii  medico  traditus  lit,  irafci  velit 
ei  medico  qui  fibifuccellerit,  fi,  quje  ipfe  in  curando  conftituerit,  mu- 
•tet  ille  :  fie  Appius,  quum  «J  a<^cupia-icec  provinciam  curarit,  fanguineni 
miferit,  quidquid  potuit  detraxerit,  mihi  tradiderit  eneftam  Trpoa-uvaf 
vj^fo/Mvm  earn  a  me  non  libenter  videt.     Cic.  ad  Att.  VI.  i. 

*  I  had  rather  read  relijuum  or  reliqui :  unlefs  reguirfndum  may  be  thought  pre- 
ferable* 

H  h  4  who,' 
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A.  R.  702,  who,  when  his  patient  has  got  into  other  hands,  is 
Ant.  c.  a^pgi-y  at  the  alteration  of  the  prefcriptions.  He  has," 
fays  he,  "  bled  the  province  almofl  to  death  •,  and 
now  he  is  offended  at  my  ufing  a  mild  regimen,  in 
order  to  reftore  it  to  its  priftine  vigour."  Thus 
Cicero  expreffed  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.  But 
as  in  all  public  occurrences  he  was  very  tender  of  his 
predeceffor's  reputation,  and  always  made  honourable 
mention  of  him  ;  Appius,  though  touched  to  the 
quick,  had  patience  ;  and  the  correfpondence  of  friend- 
ihip,  or  at  leaft  of  civility,  between  them  was  not  in- 
terrupted. 

Cicero's  zeal  for  the  people  committed  to  his  care 
fufFered  another  attack  from  another  fort  of  man, 
from  whom  one  fhould  little  expert  it,  I  mean  Brutus. 
I  have  I  believe  already  obferved  that  the  Romans, 
even  thfe  very  beft  of  them,  ufed  to  make  great  ad- 
vantage of  their  money,  and  get  extravagant  intereft 
for  it.  Brutus  did  as  the  reft  i  and  had  fome  con-r 
cerns  of  this  fort  with  two  merchants,  Scaptius  and 
Matinius,  who  had  lent  confiderable  fums  to  the  Sa- 
laminians  in  Cyprus.  That  ifland  was,  as  I  have  faid, 
dependent  on  Cicero's  Government.  When  therefore 
he  fet  out  for  his  proyince,  Brutus  recommended 
thefe  two  merchants  tO'  him,  as  perfons  of  his  ac- 
quaintance J  without  telling  him  that  his  intereft  had 
any  connexion  with  theirs.  Cicero  had  prefently  oc- 
cafion  to  know  that  Scaptius  was  unworthy  of  his  pro- 
teftion.  For,  when  he  came  to  Ephefus,  he  was 
waited  on  by  a  deputation  from  the  Salaminians,  who 
implored  his  juftice  againft  that  merchant ;  whofe 
avarice  and  violence  was  fuch,  that  he  wanted  to  ex- 
tort from  them  enormous  ufury  ;  and,  to  force  them 
to  it,  had  obtained  from  Appius  fome  troops,  with, 
whom  he  came  to  Salamis,  and  blocked  up  their  Se- 
nate fo  long,  that  five  Senators  were  ftarv^ed  to  death. 
Cicero  immediately  lent  orders  to  thofe  troops  to  quit 
the  iftandi 

When  he  was  in   the  province,  Scaptius  prefented 
himfelf  to  him.     l^he  Proconful,  not  forgetting  Bru- 

tus's 
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tus*s  recommendation,  enquired  into  the  affair,  and  A.  R.  702. 
regulated  it  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  have  fatisfied  ^^^'  ^' 
the  leaft  tradable  ufurer.  For  he  ordered  interefl  to 
be  paid  Scaptius  for  the  principal  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
per  Cent,  (that  was  the  rate  of  interefl  among  the  Ro- 
mans) and  alfo  the  interefl  of  the  arrears.  The  Sala- 
minians  were  fatisfied ;  and  even  complimented  Ci- 
cero, telling  him,  "  we  fhall  difcharge  our  debts  with 
your  money :  for  we  fhall  employ  for  that  purpofe 
the  fums  we  ufed  to  prefent  your  predecefTors  with." 
But  Scaptius  had  the  infolence  to  demand,  that  inte- 
refl fhould  be  allowed  him  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight 
per  Cent.  Cicero  reje6led  this  impudent  demand ; 
and  expefted  the  thanks  of  Brutus  for  his  behaviour 
in  this  affair.  But  on  the  contrary  Brutus  wrote  to 
him  in  a  haughty,  harfh,  manner-,  he  then  difcovered 
to  him  that  he  was  himfelf  concerned  in  the  loan  to 
the  Salaminians  ;  and  he  engaged  Atticus  to  defire 
Cicero  to  give  Scaptius  fifty  horfemen,  that  he  might 
go  and  compel  his  debtors  to  pay  him  on  his  own 
terms. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  Cicero's  anfwer  to  his 
friend  on  this  fubjeft.  *  "  What,"  fays  he,  "  At- 
ticus, you  who  are  the  panegyrifl  of  the  integrity 
and  delicacy  of  m.y  condud,  have  you  dared  to 
mention  fuch  a  thing-,  and  to  propofe  my  giving 
horfemen  to  Scaptius  to  get  in  his  debts  with  ?  You 
fometimes  write,  that  you  are  forry  you  are  not 
here  with  me.  If  you  was  with  me,  and  I  fliould 
be  inclined  to  do  fuch  a  thing,  would  you  fuffer  it  ? 
I  afli  but  for  fifty  horfemen,  fay  you.  And  do  not 
you  remember,  that  Spartacus  had  not  fo  many  men 

*  Ain  ?  tandem,  Attice,  laudator  integrltatis  &  elegantioe  noftrje, 
"  aufus  es  hoc  ex  ore  tuo  ?"  inquit  Ennius  :  ut  equites  Scaptio  ad  co- 
gendam  pecuniam  darein,  me  rogare  ?  An  tu,  fi  mecum  efles,  qui 
ipribis  morderi  te  interdum,  quod  non  fimul  lis,  patererc  me  id  facere, 
ii  vellem  ?  Non  amplius,  inquis,  quinquaginta  cum  Spartaco  minus 
multi  primo  fuerunt.     Quid  tandem  ilti  mali  in  tam  tcnera  iulula  non 

feciflent! Sed   quid  jam   opus  equitatu  ?   Solvunt  enim  Salaminii. 

Nifi  forte  id  volumus  p.rmis  efficere,  ut  fcenus  quaternis  centelimis  da- 
cant. Nimis,  nimis  inquani,  in  ifto  Brutum  amalti,  dulciffime  At- 
tice :  nes  vereor  iie  parum.     Cic.  ad  Att.  VT.  2. 

with 
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A.R.  70a.  with  him  at  firft  ?    What  mifchief  miffht    not  fifty 
50. 


horfemen  do  in   an   ifland  whofe  inhabitants  are  lb 


effeminate !  But  what  need  is  there  of  horfemen  at 
all  ?  The  Salaminians  are  ready  to  pay  their  credi- 
tor. Unlefs  we  ought  to  employ  force  to  extort  in- 
tereft  at  forty-eight  per  Cent.  My  dear  Atticus, 
you  have  in  this  affair  liftened  too  much  to  your 
friendfhip  for  Brutus  •,  and  not  enough  to  that  you 
profefs  for  me."  Vv^hat  refolution,  and  what  fweet- 
nefs  !  Such  a  remonflrance  admitted  of  no  reply.  Nor 
indeed  does  it  appear  that  Atticus  any  more  preffed 
his  requeft.  As  to  Brutus,  it  cofl  not  Cicero  much 
to  refift  his  importunities  -,  they  were  haughty  and 
harfh,  and  conlequently  more  likely  to  irrftate,  than 
feduce. 

Every  body  that  came  near  Cicero  participated  of 
his  goodnefs  and  juftice.     Ariobarzanes  King  of  Cap- 
padocia,  a  poor  weak  Prince,  had  been  recommended 
to  his  care  by  the  Senate.     Cicero  came  into  Cappa- 
docia,  at  a  time  when  a  conlpiracy  to  dethrone  him 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.     Many  of  his  moft 
loyal  fubjedts  were  informed  of  it ;  but  durft  not  dif- 
cover  it,  lefl  they  Ihould  be  ruined  by  the  power  of 
the  confpirators.     "When  they  faw  among  them  a  Ro- 
man Proconful  well-affc6ted   to  the  King,  and   well- 
accompanied  by  troops,  their  fear  vanifhed  ;  and  they 
difcovered  all  they  knew.     The  fecret  thus  divulged, 
Ariobarzanes  could  eafily  guard  againfl  the  attempts 
of  his  enemies.     Cicero  encouraged  thofe  who  were 
in  his  interefl  to  defend  him  zealoufly  •,  and  the   con- 
fpirators had  no  hopes  to  gain  the  Proconful  by  pre- 
fents,  as  he  even  would  not  allow  them  accefs  to  him. 
Thus,  by  his  wifdom  and  the  authority  of  his  name 
alone,  he  faved  the  life  and  crown  of  the  King  of  Cap- 
padocia. 

Asifticero  did  not  make  the  power  of  Proconful 
ferviceable  either  to  ambition,  or  avarice  ;  he  had 
not  the  fame  reafon,  as  the  generality  of  Governors 
of  provinces,  to  defire  its  continuance.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  dreaded  nothing  fo  much,  as  being  obliged 

to 
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to  keep  his  place  longer  than  a  year.  This  he  ac- '^' ^- 70*. 
quainted  all  his  friends  with,  when  he  fet  out  for  his  ^"q  ^' 
Government ;  and,  in  all  the  letters  he  wrote  them 
from  thence,  he  renewed  his  inftances,  and  bego-ed 
them,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  any  prolongation.  His 
reafons  for  this  are  exprefled  very  naturally  in  one  of 
his  epiftles  to  Atticus.  "  The  very  firft  day,  fays  he, 
I  fet  foot  in  my  province,  I  was  fufficiently  weary  of 
my  employment.  This  is  not  a  theatre  to  difplay  my 
talents  on.  I  adminiiler  juftice  at  Laodicea,  and  A. 
Plotius  at  Rome  :  what  a  contraft  !   my  army  is  very 

weak. *  In  a  word,  this  is  not  the  life  I  like.     I 

regret  public  life,  the  forum,  the  capitol,  my  houfe 
the  converfe  of  my  friends  :  thefe  arc  what  I  like.'* 
He  did  himfelf  juftice.  His  eloquence,  his  extenfive 
knowledge,  his  elevated  views  as  to  government,  his 
pacific  difpofition  ;  all  thefe  things  pointed  out  his 
proper  place  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Senate,  not  of 
an  army  ;  his  merit  was  confpicuous  in  the  feat  of  em- 
pire, but  buried  in  a  province. 

His  impatience  to  be  eafed  of  his  burthen  increafed 
as  the  time  of  his  deliverance  approached.  Two  new 
motives  were  added  to  the  old  ones.  He  had  acquired 
fo  much  glory  by  his  wife  adminiftration,  that  he 
thought  he  could  not  increafe  it ;  and  he  apprehended 
that  the  war  with  the  Parthians  would  become  feri- 
ous,  and  find  him  more  employment  than  he  defired. 

His  wifhes  had  their  accomplifhm.ent.  His  Com- 
mand was  not  prolonged  ;  and,  though  the  troubles  of 
the  Commonwealth  (which  were  now  at  the  crifis  of 
the  moft  violent  contefts  between  Pompey  and  Ciefar) 
did  not  afford  leifure  enough  to  provide  him  a  fuccef- 
for ;  yet  he  prepared  to  depart,  recommending  to  his 
Quseftor  the  care  of  the  province. 

He  maintained  to  the  laft  the  glory  of  a  wife  ceco-. 
nomy,  and  perfe6b  difintereftednefs.  For  findino-, 
that,  out  of  the  allowance  made  him  by  the  State  for 

*  Denlque  hsec  non  defidero ;  lucem,  totum,  urbsm,  dcmum,  vos 
defidero.    Cic,  ad.  Att.  v.  15. 

the 
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A.R.  702,  the  year's  expence,  he  had  faved  a  confiderable  fum  ; 
^"^"  ^'  he  would  not  keep  it :  but  fhared  it  between  his 
Quseftor,  v/hom  he  left  in  his  place,  and  the  public 
treafury,  to  which  he  returned  *  a  million  of  fefterces. 
Upon  this  occafion  the  generofity  of  his  partizans 
failed.  They  expefted  to  have  had  all  the  money 
diftributed  among  them  -,  and  complained  aloud,  when 
they  found  themfelves  difappointed.  -f-  "  The  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  fays  Cicero  on  this  fubjefl,  is  dif- 
ficult ;  and  when  it  comes  not  from  the  heart,  but 
is  only  affedted,  it  never  fails  to  betray  itfelf  at 
lafb."  Cicero  had  no  regard  for  their  complaints. 
He  thought,  that,  after  having  hufbanded  the  finances 
of  the  Phrygians  and  Cilicians,  it  would  ill-become 
him  to  negled  thole  of  the  Roman  people.  Befides, 
he  had  more  concern  for  his  own  glory,  than  the 
avarice  of  his  Officers.  However,  he  always  behaved 
well  to  them,  and  gave  them  every  mark  of  confidera- 
tion  and  eftcem. 

He  left  his  province  fatisiied  with  his  perfonal  fitua- 
tion  ;  but  greatly  uneafy  on  account  of  the  divifions 
in  the  Republic,  and  of  the  civil  war  v/ith  which  it  was 
threatened.  In  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  he  heard  of  Hor- 
de, ad  tenfius's  death,  and  was  extremely  affected  by  it.  The 
Att.  6. 6.  fj^all  differences,  that  had  formerly  fomewhat  abated 
their  friendfhip,  by  time  were  expunged  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus,  before  Hortenfius's  death,  he  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  he  had  determined  to  live  for  the  fu- 
ture in  the  flrideft  union  with  him.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pathetic  than  the  grief  he  exprelfes  for  the  lofs  of 
that  noble  friend  in  the  preface  to  his  book  of  Illuf- 
tricus  Orators,  compofed  three  years  after.  But  the 
calamities,  which  the  Republic  fuffered  in  that  inter- 
val, in  which  Cicero  himfelf  had  fo  large  a  fhare, 
make  him  envy  the  lot  of  a  man,  t  who,  after  having 

•**  . 

*  Seven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  ten  (hillings. 

■f  Quam  non  eft  facilis  virtus !   quam  vero  difficilis  ejus   diuturna 
fimulatio!  CiC:  ad  Att.  vii.  1. 

:    X  Perpetua  quadam  felicitate  ufus  ille  cefTit  e  vita  fuo  magis,  quam 
fuorum  civium  tempore  j  &  turn  occidit,  quura  lugere  facilius  Rem- 
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enjoyed  an  iininterrnpted  felicity,  died  luckily  for  '^-  R-  70T. 
himfelf,  though  unluckily  for  his  fellow-citizens  ;  as  ^^^'  ^* 
he  left  the  world  at  a  time,  which,  had  he  furvived, 
he  might  have  lamented  over  his  Country,  but  could 
not  have  affifted  her:  and  who  had  liv^d juft  as  long 
as  it  was  pofTible  to  live  in  Rome  with  honour  and 
quiet.  Cicero  arrived  at  Brundifium  in  December ; 
that  is,  a  little  before  the  war  between  Caefar  and 
Pompey  broke  out.  He  returned  in  hopes  of  a  tri- 
umph •,  and  probably  would  have  obtained  it,  had  not 
the  troubles  of  the  Republic  prevented  it,  and  turned 
the  thoughts  of  the  Romans  on  more  important  fub- 
je(5ts.  Lentulus  Spinther,  whofe  actions  in  Ciiicia 
muft  have  been  very  inconfiderable,  fmce  hiftory  is 
quite  filent  about  them,  had  neverthelefs  triumphed 
in  Cicero's  abfence.  Ap.  Claudius  alio  made  intcreft 
for  the  fame  honour  ;  and,  if  he  miiTed  of  it,  it  v/as 
not  becaufe  he  was  thought  undeferving  of  it,  but  on 
account  of  the  accufation  brought  againft  him  by 
Dolobella. 

Dolobella  was  a  young  Gentleman  of  illuflrious 
birth,  being  a  Patrician  of  the  Cornelian  family.  He 
had  fpirit,  induftry,  and  parts  :  but  the  love  of  plea- 
fure  had  been  predominant  in  him,  as  it  too  often  hap- 
pens, in  his  youth ;  and  ambition  afterwards  made 
him  commit  many  faults,  and  at  laft  fall  its  vidlim. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  had  any  other  motive  for 
accufing  Appius,  than  that  of  getting  a  name,  as  the 
cuftom  then  was,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given 
feveral  initances.  This  event  involved  Cicero  in  new 
difficulties  with  refped:  to  Appius.  At  the  time  he 
was  endeavouring,  by  all  methods,  to  convince  him 
of  his  friendfhip  for  him,  he  on  a  fudden  became  the 
father-in-law  of  his  accufer.  Tullia  had  been  fome 
time  feparated  from  her  fecond  hufband  Furius  Craf- 
iipes.  Dolobella  courted  her  at  the  very  fame  time 
that  he  entered  upon  the  accufation  of  Appius ;  and, 

publicum  pofiet,  fi  viveret,    quani  ,juvare  :    vixltque  tamdiu,    quam 
Jicuit  in  civitate  beateque  vivere.     Cic.  Bruto,  n.  4..    • 

as 
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A.R.  702-as  the  party  was  agreeable  to  Terentia,  Ihe  concluded 
Ant.  c.  ^^^  affair  without  waiting  for  her  hufband's  conlent. 
^°*  Cicero  was  not  difpleafed  with  the  match  in  itfelf, 
thoucrh  he  had  himfelf  other  views,  and  received  pro- 
pofals  from  Ti.  Nero,  who  afterwards  married  Livia, 
and  was  father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  But  he 
found  himfelf  embarrafied  as  to  Appius,  with  whom 
he  was  willing  to  keep  a  good  underftanding.  He 
wrote  him  letters  of  excule  -,  he  even  interefted  himfelf 
for  him  in  the  procefs  carrying  on  againft  him  -,  and  fo 
far  fucceeded  as  to  prevent  a  rupture.  What  doubtlefs 
made  Appius  more  tradable,  was  his  being  honourably 
acquitted. 

As  foon  as  he  was  accufed,  he  gave  up  his  claim 
to  the  triumph,  and  came  into  the  city  to  (land  triah 
He  was  accufed,  whether  juftly  or  unjuftly  I  know 
not,  of  high-treafon.  His  innocence,  or  Pompey*s 
influence,  laved  him.  After  that  he  was  accufed  of 
corruption,  and  acquitted  likewife.  So  that  he  was 
not  difqualified  from  (landing  for  Cenfor-,  and  he  was 
appointed  fuch  jointly  with  L.  Pifo,  Caefar's  father- 
in-law. 
Dio,  1.40.  Thefe  two  Cenfors,  the  laft  the  Commonwealth 
faw,  were  by  no  means  proper  perfons  to  do  honour 
to  the  expiring  Cenforfhip.  One  of  them  was  a  lazy 
Epicurean,  who  had  been  forced  as  it  were  to  accept 
the  office.  Every  thing  to  him  was  indifferent  but 
his  beloved  eafe  and  quiet,  which  he  was  not  inclined 
to  difturb  by  making  enemies  by  a  proper  feverity. 
Befides,  as  he  was  Caefar's  father-in-law,  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  him  creatures  and  friends  by  his  in- 
dulgence. 

As  to  Appius,  we  have  painted  him  after  Cicero  in 
colours  very  unbecoming  a  Reformer.  He  a(fled 
however  with  feverity,  and  obliged  his  Collegue  to  join 
with  him  in  ftigmatizing  many  Roman  Knights  and 
Senators  ;  in  doing  of  which,  contrary  to  his  intention, 
he  rendered  fervice  to  Caefar,  whom  he  hated  :  for  it 
was  making  him  fo  many  partizans. 

In 
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In  the  brands  he  inflidlcd  he  followed  various  views.  A.R.yoar^ 
Full  of  the  privileges  of  the  Nobility,  like  his  an-   ^^^' 
ceftors,  who  were  ail  proud  and  haughty,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  remove  out  of  the  Senate  all  thofe  who" 
were  fons  of  freedmen.     Other  Senators  he  punilhed 
for  their  bad  lives.     It  was  for  the  kft  reafon,  that 
Salluft,  the  hiftorian,  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of 
Senator.     He  indeed  deferved  it  on  account  of  his 
open  debauchery,  which  he  was  not  ailiamed  to  avow 
in  full  Senate,  ufing  only  this  fcandalous  excufe,  that 
he  did  not  intrigue  with  women  of  condition,  but 
with,  thofe  of  the  lowed  order.     Ateius,  that  Tribune 
of  the  People    who   vented   fome    imprecations  on 
CralTus,  at  his  fetting  out  from  Rome  on  the  Parthian 
expedition,    was   difgraced    by    Appius,    as    having 
drawn  or>  the  Republic  one  of  the  greateft  calamities 
fhe  ever  experienced.     This  furely  was  miftaking  the 
thing.     Ateius  had  been  guilty  of  imprudence  and 
paffion  ;  but  was  very  innocent  of  CraiTus's  defeat. 
Superftition  didated  this  judgment  to  Appius.     Nar- 
row-minded as  he  was,  he  gave  into  all  fuch  idle  fan- 
cies ;  though  the  age  he  lived  in  had  for  the  moft  part 
got  the  better  of  them.     He  even  valued  himfelf  for 
his  ikijl  in  the  art  of  augury,  which  he  had  made  his 
particular  ftudy  ;  and  he  retained  this  v/eaknefs  to  the 
laft  moments  of  his  life,  as  Lucan  informs  us.     This  ^yc.  1. 5. 
Cenfor  attacked  too,  but  without  fuccefs,  Curio,  then 
Tribune  of  the  People.     I  fnail  fpeak  of  that  fa6t  in 
another  place. 

All  thefe  ads  of  feverity  very  ill  became  him.  But 
nothing  made  him  more  ridiculous,  than  his  attempt 
to  fupprefs  luxury,  into  which  he  gave  himfelf  greatly. 
Let  us  hear  the  witty  Caelius  banter  on  this  fubjedt 
with  Cicero.  *  "  Do  you  know,  fays  he  to  him, 
that  our  Cenfor  Appius   does  wonders    here  ?    His 

•  Scis  Appium  Cenforem  hie  oftentafacere  ?  de  fignis  &  tabulis,  de 
agri  modo,  de  tcre  aliend,  aeerrime  r.gere  ?  Perfuafum  eft  ei  Cenfuram 
Jomentura  aiit  nitrum  efle.  Errare  mihi  videtur.  Dum  fordes  elucre 
vult,  venas  iibi  omnes  &  vifcera  aperit.  Curre,  per  deos  atque  ho- 
mines, &  quamprimum  haec  rifum  verii. —Appium  d^  tabulis  &  fig- 
nis agere.     Cxh  ad  Cic.  ep.  r^, 
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A.R.  7^2'  zeal  againft  ftatues  and  pidiires,  againft  immoderate 
purchafes  and  debts,  deferves  the  higheft  admiration. 
He  imagines  the  Cenforfhip  to  be  fullers-earth  for 
every  thing.  But  he  is  miftaken.  For,  by  thefe  ex- 
travagant endeavours  to  wafh  out  his  ftains,  he  flays 
and  kills  himfelf.  Come  quickly,  in  the  name  of" 
Gods  and  men,  come  and  laugh  with  us  at  this  fight : 
come  and  fee  Appius  reform  the  luxury  of  pi6lures 
and  ftatues." 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Republic  from  this 
laft  Cenforfliip  were,  as  we  perceive,  very  flender. 
It  rather  ferved  to  inflame  the diftempers of  the  State; 
which  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Caefar  en- 
tirely fubverted.  This  is  the  great  event  that  I  am 
now  going  to  lay  before  my  readers, — It  v/as  preceded 
by  fliarp  contefts,  which  employed  the  Senate  two 
years ;  by  an  account  of  which  1  muft  begin^ 
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